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Page 341, lines 4-7. This sentence is only true of a simple 
machine; by means of relays, other combinations can be 
worked out. See Journal, Part IV, p. 678. 

Table A, facing p. 358; Victoria, cols. 16 and 17, for — read x 

Gold Coast, col. 3, for — read * 
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” ” ” Mauritius, ” ” ¢ Rie ee 
Page 371, Table I, China, years 1876-80, for — read included in 
various. 
Paépr li 


Page 522, line 7, for Table 11, read Table 12. 
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The Perits and Prorection of Inrant Lirs. 


(Howarp Merpau Prize Essay.) 


By Hueco R. Jones, M.A., M.D., D.P.H., Cantas., B.Sc., Lonp., 
Honorary Assistant Surgeon to the Infirmary for Children, 
Lecturer on Bacteriology, Royal Southern Hospital, Liverpool. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 19th December, 1893. 
The PRESIDENT, CHARLES Boortu, Esq., in the Chair. } 


Di quibus imperium est animarum, umbreque silentes 
Et Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte silentia laté, 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui; sit numine vestro 
Pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas 

6 > 6 > 
Vestibulum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus Orci, 
Luctus et ultrices posuére cubilia Cure: 
Pallentesque habitant Morbi, tristique Senectus 
Et Metus et malesuada Fames et turpis Egestas 
Terribiles visu forme: Lethumque: Laborque: 
Tum consanguineus Lethi Sopor et mala mentis 
Gaudia : 

* * * * 
Continud audite voces, vagitus et ingens 
Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo: 
Quos dulcis vitze exsortes et ab ubere raptos 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo. 

P. Vir@itit Maronis neidos, Lib. vj. 


Ye Gods who hold the sway of souls, ye silent Shades and Chaos and 
Phlegethon, darkling and wide and soundless realms, may it be mine without 
impiety to speak what I have heard and to expose what murk of gloom and the 
bulk of earth conceal. 

Before the very portal and on the edge of the jaws of hell, have Grief and 
Revengeful Cares strown their couches. There dwell all Sallow Maladies and Sad 
Old Age and Fear and Famine that prompts to many a crime and Loathsome 
Need, shapes terrible to behold and Death and Toil and Death’s Blood-brother 
Sleep and Evil Joys that haunt the soul. 

Forthwith are heard voices, loud wailings and weeping ghosts of infants, in 
the first opening of the gate; whom bereaved of sweet life out of the course 
of nature and snatched from the breast a black day cut off and buried in an 
untimely grave. 

Virain: Aineid, Book yj. 
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SUMMARY OF PAPER. 





Introduction and History. Special Social Conditions—contd. 
Defhuitions. National Prosperity. 
Infant Mortality, all England Poor Law Statistics. 

s aie 4 Di cerasot" Marriage Rates. 
Mortality in Urban Districts, Birth atest 
Registrar-General’s Statistics. Intemperance. 
Zymotics: Small Pox, Measles, Scarlet Employment of Women. 

Fever, Whooping Cough, Diph- Tenorance and Neglect. 
theria, Croup, Enteric Fever, Ilegitimacy. 
Diarrhea. Baby Farming. 
Dietetic Diseases. Heredity. 
Parasitic Diseases. _Developmental Diseases. 
Constitutional Diseases, Rickets, | Administration of Opiates. 
Tubercle. Child Insurance. 


Local Diseases: Diseases of Special | Summary. 
Sense, of Circulatory System, of | Causes of Growth of Towns. 
Respiratory System, of Digestive | Suburban Dwellings. 


System, of Nervous System. Education, Elementary. 
Ill-defined Causes of Death. A Special. 
Violence. Intemperance, 

Special Social Conditions— Legislation. 
Insanitation, Conclusion. 
Influence of Dwelling House. Appendix. 


Note.—Unless otherwise stated, the statistics are drawn from the Annual and 
Decennial Reports of the Registrar-General. 


Introductory. 


Tue better protection of Infant Life is one of the most intricate and 
difficult of modern problems. It is closely bound up with many of 
the most widely discussed questions of the day. ‘The labour problem 
bears’ upon it, because the rise and fall of wages has a direct 
infiuence on the rise and fall of the infant death-rate. The drifting 
of the rural population to towns is due, in part at least, to our 
system of land tenure; and it is well known that the perils of 
infant life are greatest in towns. The land question therefore 
needs consideration in any study of infant mortality. The ignorance 
which is responsible for so much of the waste of child life exists in 
spite of national education, so that means must be devised to com- 
bat the evil arising from defective training. The most popular form 
of thrift among the working classes (or industrial classes) is child 
insurance, and to this form of thrift child neglect and child murder 
have been almost wholly attributed by many persons. 

Much has already been done to improve the social condition of 
the people and their sanitary surroundings. A wholesome water 
supply and efficient drainage are now obligatory, and compulsory 
universal vaccination modifies the snsceptibility of the whole 
population to small pox, and thus its hygienic condition is 
improved. The compulsory demolition of insanitary areas, and 
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the provision of healthy dwellings, affect more especially a 
particular section of the community. Not content however with 
caring for the common weal, State interference has extended to 
more domestic and personal matters, even to the relation which 
exists between parents and children. 

It is worthy of notice too that legislation has been directed 
against cause and against effect—(not only have bad hygienic 
conditions been remedied, but measures have been adopted to 
prevent their recurrence), so that the remedy has been immediate in 
its application, and a repetition of the evil has been rendered 
improbable. 

In some respects legislation in so far as it affects the protection 
of infant life, has been in a sense inconsistent. It has imposed upon 
the State certain burdens to the relief of the parents, while it has on 
the other hand insisted upon the performance of other duties by 
the parents or guardians. In certain instances it has tended to 
diminish parental responsibility, e.g., by the practical adoption of the 
principle of free education; in other instances the tendency has 
been to increase it, e.g., by provision for the safe and careful custody 
of children. 

The great problem to be solved is, how to protect children 
without usurping unnecessarily the authority of parents, and with- 
out diminishing unduly their responsibility. In the subsequent 
consideration of the better protection of infant life, the importance 
of this summary will become obvious: because the majority of 
the perils of infant life exist in the home. The larger proportion 
of the preventable deaths of young children are not due to causes 
‘directly under municipal or State control, but are due to the 
habitual and general neglect of duty and responsibility by parents 
and guardians. Jt may be even taken for granted that with a 
more fully developed sense of parental responsibility, it would 
be unnecessary to legislate for the protection of infant life. Wilful 
neglect, cruelty, and infanticide would gradually cease. We can- 
not however be content to leave things alone; we cannot accept 
the present sacrifice of infant life as a necessary though temporary 
evil—the inevitable concomitant of changing social conditions, 
among which the rapid growth of towns, and the more general 
employment of women in industrial occupations during recent 
years may be instanced. The evil is more deeply seated; we 
cannot hope to remove it by merely improving the sanitary con- 
ditions of urban life, by improving general education and the 
moral training of the children. ‘True, these are important factors, 
but it is a vain expectation to see either an immediate or an 
appreciable improvement in the conditions of child life, by waiting 
patiently for a high moral sense to be developed by the general 

: B2 
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community. The general consensus of opinion tends to the adop- 
tion of more drastic and immediate efforts to protect child life. 
Just as in the case of intemperance, where the wakening 
conscience of the masses has been nourished and fostered by penal 
laws against intemperance, so in the protection of child life 
active measures must be adopted corresponding to the growth of 
public opinion. Such measures would have a directly educating 
tendency. 

Nevertheless the tendency in modern politics to legislate rashly 
in cases where persistent agitation is practised by a comparatively 
small number of persons must be carefully watched. The question 
of child insurance, which has been so much debated, has been 
accorded an importance far beyond its merits; in reality it only 
touches the fringe of the greater subject, the protection of child 
life, instead of being synonymous with it, as is so loudly urged. 
In a commendable endeavour to protect child life, care must be 
taken to avoid needless interference with existing conditions, by 
which the present confusion will only be intensified and aggra- 
vated. 

It is impossible to discuss at length in this paper the remote 
factors which tend to excessive infant mortality. Upon these 
factors depends the prosperity of the country; for, in general, it 
may be said that with a heavy purse is associated a light mor- 
tality. Suffice it to say, that the preventable perils of child life 
may be referred to two fundamental causes, poverty, and the want 
of individual responsibility; and even these two causes may be 
traced to one common origin. With national and individual 
prosperity, combined with national] and individual responsibility, it 
would be unnecessary to protect child life. Individual prosperity 
would provide the means, and individual responsibility would 
secure the employment of those means to the best advantage for 
the care and education of children. At the same time, much may 
be done by treating the more immediate causes of excessive infant 
mortality. Just as in medicine it is possible to palliate symptoms 
and to reduce distress without eradicating disease—indeed, a cure 
is sometimes effected by such treatment—so in the protection of 
child life by counteracting influences which are injurious to it, 
and by remedying social conditions (the result of remoter causes) — 
benefit will accrue. The effect of rightly treating symptoms, once 
their significance is thoroughly appreciated, is always advan- 
tageous, and it is the highest art so to treat symptoms as to cure 
disease. 

It will be of advantage to consider in this place, as illustrating 
what has already been said, as briefly as possible, the history of 
English legislation for the better protection of children. 
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Historical. 

In 1601 the first English poor law was passed, which provided 
for the support of children by their parents or grandparents, and in 
their default it established a system of child apprenticeship. In 
1747 the cruel treatment to which these helpless children were 
subjected was partly remedied by an Act which empowered justices 
to discharge, parish apprentices for ill usage. This Act was 
however evaded by some employers, and used as a means to rid 
themselves of their apprentices, and in 1792 an Act was passed. by 
which the duty of prosecuting masters guilty of ill treatment was 
laid upon the parish officers. In the meantime (in 1788) it had 
been enacted that no boy should be employed as a chimney sweep 
under the age of 8 years: the hours of work were restricted, and 
the number of apprentices was limited. With the present century 
began the series of Factory Acts. The first, in 1802, provided for 
the cleanliness of factories, for the clothing and education of 
apprentices; it prohibited night work, and limited the hours of 
labour to twelve. The second, in 1819, regulated the employment 
of children in cotton mills and factories. The lowest age'at which 
children could be employed was fixed at 9 years, and the hours of 
labour for children between the ages of 9 and 16 years were limited 
to twelve. More recently, child employment has been prohibited 
under the age of 11 years. In 1826 further restrictions were 
imposed upon the employment of children, and better provision for 
meal times was made. A short day of nine hours on Saturdays was 
introduced. In 1833 the distinction was first drawn between 
“children” of the ages 9 to 13 years, and “‘ young persons ”’ of the 
ages of 13 to 18 years. Children were not to work more than nine 
hours a day, and were compelled to spend two hours in school. 
Inspectors of factories were also appointed. 

In 1834 the age of apprenticeship to chimney sweeping was 
raised from 8 to 10 years. The age was further raised to 16 in 
1840. 

Regulation of other industries and occupations was also 
adopted; for example, in 1842 children were prohibited from 
working underground, and more lately (in 1877) canal boat children 
were protected. In 1844 the hours of work for children were 
reduced to six and a half; and three hours’ daily attendance at 
school required. 

The better protection of apprentices and servants was secured in 
1851 by an Act which enabled the guardians to prosecute in certain 


1 Liverpool Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Second Report, 
1885. “Historical Résumé of English Legislation.” By W. J. Stewart, B.A., 
Stipendiary Magistrate. 
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cases. Necessary food, clothing and lodging were to be provided. 
These provisions were extended to the cases of parent and child in 
1868; and neglect to provide medical aid was made punishable in 
1875. 

Reformatory and industrial schools were established in 1866,, 
- and provision was made to receive therein not only destitute and 
orphan children, but also children having a surviving parent in 
prison, and children found in the company of thieves. In 1870: 
the Education Act was passed. 

In 1872 the Infant Life Protection Act became law, to prevent 
the evils attendant on baby farming. In 1875 child insurance, 
which had been prohibited by an Act of George III, unless an 
insurable interest in the life existed, was permitted with certain 
restrictions, and the numerous burial clubs were thus suppressed. 
In 1889, the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act was passed. 

This brief and incomplete review of the legislation for the 
better protection of children is instructive, as it is indicative of the 
growing tendency of the State to stand in loco parentis. 


Definitions, Se. 


The word infant is technically restricted by some writers to 
children under 1 year of age. By others it is used to include all 
children in the preparatory department of elementary schools, and 
therefore it is applied to children under the age of 7. Legally it. 
includes all minors. It will be used in its most restricted sense— 
children under the age of 1 year—throughout this paper, but as. 
the perils of child life under the age of 5 years are almost always 
identical with those of infant life, I have thought it well to include 
statistics having reference to the higher age limit. In general it 
may be said that the only reliable measure of the perils of infant 
lite are the mortality statistics of the Registrar-General. These 
statistics will serve as a framework around which we can group 
and consider in orderly fashion not only the fatal, but the non- 
fatal perils of infant life. These statistics, for purposes of com- 
parison, are expressed as rates per 1,000 living (Death-Rates), 
and in the case of infants also as rates per 1,000 births (Rates of 
Infant Mortality). I shall show that the preventable perils of 
child life are greatest in early infancy, when the child possesses 
least power of resistance, when it is unable easily to adapt itself 
to its environment, when it is exposed to more numerous dangers: 
owing to its helplessness. Mortality statistics, though most 
valuable, need to be supplemented by statistics of case mortality 
before they can be used as an exact measure of the perils of infant: 
life. As a general rule, however, it may be said that case 
mortality is highest at the extremes of life, and a large death-rate: 
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from any disease may therefore be interpreted to mean not only 
that many children die from that disease, but also that the number of 
deaths is greater than would have been the case if the disease had 
occurred at later age periods. We have no means of estimating 
the frequency of non-fatal perils with any degree of accuracy. 


Infant Mortality. 


The rate of infant mortality for all England, 1.e., the number of 
deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 births, is shown in the 
following table :— 


TasLE I.—Rates of Infant Mortality. All England. 


Years. Years. 

OOP ALY Ger cexk saicicocseess 155 Sais OR sae ea as: 154 
Bates Rett AME Mtoe eves 153 Ube GO 2 hewsis. Sagat: 149 
BEL GONE J. ceicasedes cansasllsre 154 SL Moc), srnafane satbc late 142 


During the decade 1881-90 the rate of infant mortality varied 
from 130 in 1881 to 151 in 1890. The death-rates at each year of 
life (O—5 years) during the year 1889 were as under :— 


TapsLE I].—Death-Rates at each Year O—5 Years. 





Death- Rates. 





























Age. 
1889. 1861-70. 1871-80. 
OEY AE teeta ccepet cesses. 177°O 
PS RV CRUG ci ectvensess cose / 65°9 
eM RV EG si saoscehccunés.svs oN 
al OM sae ee 180 
MON Pee sive a seesode voi eats 
EAM By MA e a hacnvseinds one 5a"3 68°2 | 63°12 
(NOES GE as Oe 17°9 22°5 | 2052.9 


The death-rate at all ages, 1861-70, was 22°5, and 1871-80, 
21°27. The death-rate (0—5 years) was, during the same decades 
1861-70, 68-2, and 1871-80, 63°12. The general death-rate there- 
fore fell 5°4 per cent., and the death-rate (0O—5 years) fell 7°4 per 
cent. The mortality (0—5 years) during the decade 1871-80 
varied from 30 in the West Ward district, Westmoreland, to 119 in 
Liverpool district, and the rate of infant mortality during the same 
period varied from 80 in Westhampnett, to 217 in Liverpool. The 
excess of the prevailing rate of mortality in any district over the 
minimum rate recorded may be used as a measure of the prevent- 
able fatal perils of infant life, even though the minimum rate is 
higher than the ideal rate would be in a perfect state of society. 

If we analyse the causes of death, we find that the share taken 
by the eight chief groups into which the deaths from all causes 
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are classified by the Registrar-General in the sum of the total 
mortality, varies very widely, and the statistics for the year 1889 
have been analysed to show how the rate of infant mortality is 
made up, and what are the chief causes of death operating under 
the age of 5 years. The comparative influence of diseases on the 
general rate of mortality may be measured in two ways: (1) By 
calculating the mortality from each disease or group of diseases 
per 1,000 living, or in the case of infants per 1,000 births. By 
this method the actual share which each disease has in the total 
mortality from all causes is ascertained. (2) By calculating the 
ratio of deaths at different age periods to the total deaths at all 
ages from different diseases. This method shows the incidence of 
fatality from each disease at the different age periods, and we can 
therefore classify diseases as diseases of infancy, of childhood, of 
adolescence, of maturity, or of old age. 


Taste III.—Analysis of Causes of Death, 1889. 





Hate of Ratio of Deaths 


Males. |Females.} Males. |Females. 


| Infant Mortality. to Deaths at All Ages. 
Causes of Death. | On] Year A a 

Males. Females. 
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EAT ISCHUSES MM Terk ak cvss Aorsarsscerd | 159°0 129°O | 26°7 \ Zatz sieaieeee 
1. Specific febrile diseases ........ 28° 25°0 | 868 | 34°0 | 76:8" 91-7 
2. Parasitic diseases ................ 06 0°56 | 80°2 | 7179 | 89°77 | 8679 
3. Dietetic eee 0°3 0°27 | 842 | 83°3 | 859 | 89°5 
4, Developmental diseases ........ | 21°4 17°4 | 99°0 | 989 | 99:6 H2006 
5. Constitutional c,h eee | 10°4 84 | 10°4 | 7:9 | 206 ears s 
G.. Local diseases .........:scseceeseee | §69'2 54°2 | 22°7 | 181 | 85°5 | 30°5 
TREY BOLOTIC Oa ion of ose vet tage ede cnccs 2°4 atk 8°7 | 22°00 | 41 7eaias ge 
BMUIEDCLICHUSCS Ls scestesors ssevieaseter: | 24°97 204. | 80°8 | 75°9 | 881 | 850 








_ Before proceeding to consider the deaths from each of these 

groups of diseases separately, it will simplify the subsequent 
discussion if we refer in this place to certain differences in the 
rates of infant mortality. It has already been pointed out that 
the rate of infant mortality varies very widely. It is lowest 
in purely agricultural districts and counties; it is highest in 
mining counties, and those with textile industries: e.g., it is 83 
in Dorset, and 176 in Lancashire. In his investigation as to the 
causes of death in infancy, the Registrar-General (Report, 1891) 
prepared tables which give the alleged causes of death and 
precise age of those who die. He also constructed life tables 
for infants born in three rural counties and three selected towns. 
From these it appears that the mortality is highest on the first 
day of life, remaining very high, however, for the first week. The 
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mortality is at its maximum in the first week, and in the first 
month, and in the first year of life. It falls abruptly in the second 
month, and declines gradually to the end of the seventh month; 
after which no very noticeable change takes place in the rate of 
mortality of infants. The aggregate infant mortality was twice 
as high in the towns as in the counties, and the town rate is 
higher for each fraction of the year than the rural rate. The 
town rates are most in excess of the rural rates in the later 
months of infancy, and it is of interest to note that four-fifths of 
the deaths during the first month of life are returned as due to 
premature birth, to congenital malformation, and to the somewhat 
indefinite causes of atelectasis, atrophy, and convulsions. Icterus 
and erysipelas neonatorum are also most destructive at this 
period. The consequence of the great incidence of these diseases 
in very early infancy is to tend to equalise the rates of mortality 
for town and country. The perils of infant life have scarcely 
begun to operate. These perils predominate in towns. Diarrhceal 
diseases are most destructive from the third to the sixth month. 
Congenital syphilis is most fatal during the first four months. 
Deaths from dentition are most numerous during the last three 
months. Whooping cough is the first zymotic to appear, closely 
followed by measles, and finally by scarlet fever. The excess in 
mortality in towns is due to diarrhoea and enteritis, to measles 
and scarlet fever (these diseases are favoured by a close aggre- 
gation of population), to syphilis, to premature birth (associated 
as it would seem with the employment of young married women 
in industrial occupations). The mortality from congenital mal- 
formations is much the same in the counties as in the towns. 

The male and female mortality at different age periods is 
given in the following table. The male mortality is always 
slightly higher than the female mortality. The mortality is 
highest in the first year of life, is very considerable in the 
pecond year, after which it drops, until the minimum is reached 
at the 10—15 year age period, 


Taste IV.—WMortality at Ages O—-75 per 1,000 Living, 1871-80. 



































Age. Males. Females. Age. Males. Females. 
OF Lie 197°4 TA 73 2O— 25 ..esesereess 73 6°8 
LD verseseesees 68°3 63°61 N25 — 85 soian... 9°3 8°6 
aN ih He 207588 | a5 2-45 cs 13-7 11°6 
poe Ay Rae: 17°9 
Afainud fy tls Aare 13°3 129 45—55 emetic 20 1 I5 6 
aay TS eM 6-7 yas 55—GD oa..eeesseee 34°8 28°5 
10—15 ............ TE ire 3°7 G5—75 wn. eesseeees 69°6 60°1 


1600 Bola, 52 B°4 | Over 65.......0. 16971 158°8 
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The mortality during the first year of life is further analysed 
in the following table :— 


TasLe V.-—Mortality during Infancy. 
[ Registrar-General’s Report, 1890. | 











Ratio of Male 
pee. isla Herre: to Female Mortality. 
O— 3 monthas................ 333 261 1°276 
Ole gy bc ageteen ag Beane 14.7 122 1°205 
6—12 Ten ge Canes Ske 120 100 1°200 
nc We I sr ee 204. 164 1°244 











The table expresses rates per 1,000 living at each age, and is 
‘calculated for the year 1890. The mortality for each month is 
during the first year of life as under:— 


TaBLe VI.—Annual Death-Rate per 1,000 at each Month of Age. 
[ Registrar-General’s Report, 1875. ] 






































Age in Months. Healthy Districts. English Life Table. Liverpool District. 
Hes EN 447°51 5 71°32 672°19 
ih SEEN ME ease 145°49 218°37 310-92 
as cttencenticceatate et 102'05 157°10 226°78 
OO kissetatant dugstecee 87°16 131°87 2,09°37 
A csevnncoentaee etc 81°09 126°04 205°25 
Bip neckeey.,. 75°54 120°50 203°65 
OF ere ia 70°54 115°09 204°89 
iin eee at eee 65°97 109°92 209°17 
Bites tes csseae 61°85 10501 216°42 
Dysiprec Beads taasaoe 58°32 100°33 229230 
LO as cgtvegs Srna deaes 55°28 95°84 241°80 
1 noah Cee”. iy Wola 52°86 91°61 260°23 





It is to be noted that while in country districts the death-rate 
diminishes month by month, in large towns like Liverpool a very 
material rise takes place in the later months of infancy. During 
earlier infancy, when the great majority of infants are breast-fed, 
and receive most constant attention, their chance of life is more 
nearly equal in town and country than during the later months of 
infant life, when the preventable causes of infant mortality are 
more numerous and powerful. 

Proceeding now to the consideration of the deaths in early 
childhood from the different groups of disease, I shall defer for 
later discussion certain of the social factors which predispose 
to certain forms of death. I shall afterwards consider certain 
special perils of infant life, e.g., those due to baby-farming, to 
child insurance, and to the administration of opiates. 

Considering, in the first place the mortality from Zymoric 
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DISEASES, it is seen that it is responsible for nearly 20 per cent. 
of the infant mortality, and that about 35 per cent. of all deaths 
from zymotic diseases occur under the age of 1 year, and no fewer 
than 76 per cent. under the age of 5 years. Zymotic diseases are 
therefore peculiarly a danger of infant life. The death-rate from 
zymotic diseases at each year of life 0—®S years is shown by the 
following table, compiled from the Registrar-General’s Decennial 
Report, 1871-80 :— 


Taste VII.—Deaths per 1,000 Living from Zymotic Diseases, 1889. 



































Age. Total Deaths. Persons. Rate per 1,000. 
G53 5 IR Sa eee 236,674 720,002 22:87 
Ree Nav euehcts aches 144,645 639,202 22°62 
DESO vstauvetodseuaevcrss 795299 659,285 12°03 
WB shat eh dense esos VR 9] 644,006 8°98 
Bee roighencyse Rinse: Aan 7 oR 633,575 6°74. 
jy oes 2 ae ere 561,180 3,296,270 17°03 


It will be noticed that the fatality of zymotic diseases dimi- 
nishes year by year. Jor this diminution two reasons are 
assignable: (1) The diminished case mortality at later age 
periods. This is shown by the statistics of hospitals, where the 
mortality is found to be greatest at the extremes of life. I quote 
the hospital statistics for scarlet fever (Registrar-General’s Report, 
1886) :— | 


Taste VIII.—Case Mortality per 1,000 from Scarlet Fever, 1874-85. 





Age. Male. Female. 
re aviesospaesses 395 442 
ee ee ae co sseavsevees 384 346 
BoD ena asinsencsence gens 255 226 
REM eL vencandersises: 184 174: 
Be Ee chi do esivn sa en sch. 130 112 


Lo ee 241 217 | 





The importance therefore of protecting infants from birth to 
as large an extent as possible from the risk of zymotic diseases is 
obvious. Into the ultimate result of postponing the date of attack 
of zymotic diseases upon the health of the general population it 
is not necessary to enter further than to point out that the 
tendency would be to stamp out disease, and thus a direct and 
general benefit would accrue from the protection of infant life. 
The mortality from small pox is a case in point. Though the 
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mortality at higher age periods has slightly increased, there can be- 
no doubt but that the resultant effect on the general community 
has been beneficial. 

(2) The immunity conferred by one attack from subsequent 
attacks renders the population at the later age periods less liable 
to attack from zymotic diseases. There can be no doubt but that 
the mortality from zymotic diseases is greater than the recorded 
mortality, as many organic diseases of the heart, of lungs, and 
of kidneys, date from an attack of zymotic disease, and from 
these diseases death ultimately results. Therefore although there 
would be greater risk to the adult population if an epidemic 
occurred in a virgin community, a direct saving of life would 
be accomplished. Isolation and preventive measures could be 
more efficiently carried out. The disease would be more easily 
localised. 

Certain zymotics moreover are peculiar to earlier childhood, 
e.g., fatal diarrhoea, measles, and whooping cough. These diseases 
would tend to disappear. 

The different zymotic diseases require individual consideration. 

1. Smatt Pox.—The death-rate 0—5 years 1871-80 was 0°53. 
The death-rate at the different age periods 1854-87 :— 


TaBLe 1X.—WMortality from Small Pow at Age Periods. 




















Age. Age. Male. Female. 
O— 3 months ........ te) 12. YeaTs...s:<se00: cage Oe ae 0°448 
9— 6 Oe reed 0°89 2—3-" 5,7 setae 0°367 0381 
Carel Bir eee tien 0°79 3—4 »,, 9 soe 0°341 0°333 
| 0°305 0°296 
ue. ol. oR | 
Om FL FEAT eco cars, 1035 0'946 | O—5 years................ O'511 0°493 





The deaths between 1881-90 (O—1 year) numbered 1,389, of 
which 40 occurred in vaccinated children, 583 in unvaccinated 
children, and in 766 the condition as to vaccination was not stated. 


The death-rate per 1,000 births varied from 0*0022 5 in 1889 to 
o°481 in 1885 :-— 


Taste X.—Rate of Infant Mortality from Small Pox, 1881-90. 


Year, Year. 

ot Bidandens se catheynety «a taate 0°361 TSS. ou ccgiecccteee eee 0°0335 
ab2 BA sok sa ext ie pte O'145 Sol fae We Se in 0°0688 
a se Ss eget tee O°142 "SS ©. ca eee 0°138 
oe AE. a eee eae 0°280 °89 eee 0°00225 


EOD weenie iit ane o'481 OO. sredestent ae 0°00344 
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Annual deaths from small pox at age periods (0—5 years), 1854-87, per 
1,000,000 living, and at age O—1 year, for the decade 1881-90, per 
1,000 births. 

_ Males. Females. 


Q=1| 1-2} 2-3 /3- TM O0-1| 1-2|2—8/3-4}4—51| 81 | 82 Paes 84 55 86 | 87 | 88 | 89 solo] 
it hi Mi | 


It is unnecessary to discuss the prophylactic value of vaccination 
—it is only needful to mention that since 1851 there has been a 
continuous decline in infant mortality from small pox, that the - 
decline has been simultaneous with the more efficient performance 
of obligatory vaccination; and that the decline in mortality does 
not correspond to the decline in the general death-rate, which has 
been attributed to better sanitation. 

Small pox is most fatal in infants; the mortality abruptly falls 
during the second yéar of life, and continues to fall every year 
during the age period 0—5 years. The value of shielding infants 
from small pox is therefore patent. The case mortality of small 
pox O—2 years, compared with the case mortality of all ages, is 
as follows :— 












Age 


1,000 











TABLE XI. 

Vaccination Marks. 0—2 Years. All Ages. 
rood marks” \.......00..000 — 3 
Imperfect marks ........ 9 9 
TWOPTNGPKS ccsssctsiesse.cn0: 41 a7 
Unvaccinated ....:........... 66 43 





The figures are also confirmatory evidence of the prophylactic 
value of vaccination. As a non-fatal peril of infant life may be 
mentioned the blindness which is due to small pox. 
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2. Muastus.—The death-rates per 1,000 living (1848-87) is 
given in the following table :— 


Taste XII,—Death-Rates for Measles at Age Periods. 



































Age. Age. Male. Female. 

O— 3 months ......... 0°38 | 1—2 Yeates 5812 5°462 
os eer? ek Fae Te ey 0°84 2——3 * jen renee 2°883 2°935 
Ga L2R rr eo wienieee 4°88 3—Ar Se ccee eee 1°599 1680 
4—5 451 aieegeeiaeteses 0°926 0°956 

M. F. a 
O—- DL year s....000. 3°OI1 2°515 | O—B5 years............... 27888 2-733 
| 





The rate of infant mortality from measles during the decade 
was as under :— 


TasLe XIII.—Rate of Infant Mortality, Measles, 1881-90. 


VR eR R ca chess cer eer eee 1°719 1886-,...isseacecesierea 2763 
Ha le ds Three eA Ae eR 3°208 ' 87 sees dash 3°820 
TG LCA: anes ak ee 2°182 78S. osisjaccnesusesehe enna Pek fs 
tae eos nw ae 2°697 "BO Scicinxcatyesther ane cae 
OO eT ee irs 3°344 OO or ee 3°030 


Annual deaths from measles at age periods (O—5 years), 1848-87, per 1,000,000 
living, and at age O—1 year, for the decade 1881-90, per 1,000 births. 


Males. Females. 


oili-2)2-3)3-4|e5|0-3)1-212-3 3-4/4-5|| 81 | 82 | 83 | 84 | 85 


9750 Nat tas ee 5 











Age 86 87 | 88| 89 90] 





a 
2 
or 
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It is to be noticed that measles is most fatal during the second 
year of life. It is also becoming more prevalent. The infant mor- 


tality, 1851-60, was 2°095, 1861-70, 2291, 1871-80, 2°319, 1881-90, 
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2°85. More importance and attention must be given to measles. 
Measles and whooping cough are regarded as so truly and entirely 
infantile disorders, that there is a tendency to neglect them. They 
are both infectious before they can be diagnosed with certainty, so 
that compulsory notification is only a partial means of suppression. 
It is however urgently needed, owing to the great influence of 
schools in spreading the disease. The danger of measles has been 
very greatly underrated. ‘There is no doubt but that the tuber- 
culous diseases of childhood, whether local, as lupus and enlarged 
olands, or whether general and fatal, as pulmonary phthisis, are often 
rightly traced and attributed to an attack of measles. Prolonged 
debility and ill health are frequent sequela. Moreover many 
deaths, really due to measles, are ascribed to disease of the respira- 
tory organs, which is so general a complication. The insouciance 
with which measles is regarded is wholly unjustifiable. 

3. ScARLET Fever.—The death-rates at age periods per 1,000 
living, 1859-85, are given in the following table :— 


Taste XIV.—Death-hates from Scarlet Fever at Age Periods. 














Age. Age. Male. Female. 
O— 3 months ........ 0°30 1—2 years... 4°170 | 3°874 
Eee eR gear 0°69 VED) 2 ees 4°676 4°491 
Gre Lita eee kcteacss 2°35 BMY he Hove cse ence 4°484 4°332 








The rate of infant mortality from scarlet fever during the 
decade was as under :— 


TaBLe X V.—Rate of Infant Mortality from Scarlet Fever, 1881-90. 


TRCN sa8yo.5s)es00ses yone0s 0°8606 DES GR ce cs enssotes win. 0°43 36 
oe 0°8706 DO PMY iy bcliccovscere oe 0°5007 
SOOM ts... Le C4331 ther “ges eines eee O'4114 
Be Ao iscns coe 0°6460 SESE oi doatits ows. Nodeoes 0°3860 
oi, a eee 0°4372 ppm ceheriloacsscevaecs O'4.103 


There has been a continuous decline during recent years in the 
infant mortality from scarlet fever. During 1851-60 the mortality 
was 1°685; from 1861-70, 1°698; from 1871-80, 1°185; and from 
1881-90, 0°5692. It is most fatal during the third year of life. 
Numerous sequelw are observed after scarlet fever, so that this 
disease also is more fatal than the statistics show. The prompt 
isolation of cases, and the more general hospital treatment of 
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patients, is being followed by excellent results, and is ample 
justification for the notification of infectious diseases. 


Annual deaths from scarlet fever at age periods (O—5 years), 1859-85, per 
1,000,000 living, and at age O—1 year, for the decade 1881-90, per 
1,000 births. 

Males. Females. 




















Age |0-1 l-2 2-3 





50008 


Average 
3000 


1000! 


4, WHoopinc Coucu.—The mortality at age periods is shown 
in the following table :— 


TaBLeE X VI.—Death-Rates from Whooping Cough at Age Periods, 

















1848-87. 

Age. Age. Male. Female 

O— 3 months ........ | 4°56 1—2 YeATS,..:c.cassecvurs 4°930 6°2138 
Ou arenes 6°14 2— 2 5s Ue seerenommere 2°O71 2°954 
O—12 li Fed eh hy 4 3—4i . 35. jacaeedosnemeee 1°086 1°629 
| 4A—B 65h) Pisortvema ees 0°584 0°859 

M. ——_—___ |_—__— 
OLS VOY wearin 6°769 | ‘: 306 O—5 YeAaTrs......rseresees 30217 3°916 








The rate of infant mortality during the decade was as under :— 


TaBLe X VI1.—Rates of Infant Mortality, Whooping Cough, 1881-90. 


Testa e mens 57521 T8820 ee ee 6289 
BO Btacsctesistiiackerenedees 7°096 DET es catecedoTinna APART 5389 
fo ARTE ek or ch rere ne: 5071 SBE a ip, ose iden atserncele 6°147 
OBA: ithe eet es ot! Bt5a3 780 4 indoisakoesinetepadinokiee 6°012 
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Annual deaths from whooping cough at ages 0—5 years, 1848-87, per 1,000,000 
living, and at age O—1 year, for the decade 1881-90, per 1,000 births. 


Males. Females. 





at lo ee 
86 | 87 | £8 $9 | 90} 
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3000 : 
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It is seen that whooping cough is most fatal during the first 
year of life; a curious circumstance is that it is uniformly more 
fatal in girls than in boys at each year of age. It is the most 
fatal of all zymotic diseases except diarrhea. It is one of the 
most difficult diseases to treat and isolate; its duration is long, 
and it is infectious before it can be recognised. Between 1851-60 
the rate of infant mortality from whooping cough was 5°744; 
from 1861-70, 6°083; from 1871-80, 6°198; and from 1881-90, 
6:007, so that its frequency is remaining fairly constant. Little 
has as yet been done to grapple seriously with the disease. 

5. DipptHerta.—The mortality at age periods per 1,000 living, 
1859-87, and the rates of infant mortality from diphtheria 
during each year of the decade 1881-90, are given in the following 
tables :— 


TasLe X VIII.—Death-Rates from Diphtheria at Age Periods. 


























Age. Age. Males. | Females. 
O— 3 months ........ 0°32 Pe VOANS. 3... =o nsege-- | 07720 | 0°665 
o— Gt" est 0°30 + SSS) eee eee Poo7e | O-731 
6-12. 5 Peek 0°63 | fh CPP aan eS Bea cy, 0°835 
el ee ae | o690 | 0782 
M. F. SS 
6 © yon’) e.. | 0°4.64 0°356 | O—5 years................ 0°655 0°664 
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TABLE XIX.— Rates of Infant Mortality, Diphtheria, 1881-90. 


PSS izes sais sthieetie O'8G4 “| 1886 255 eee 0°2;30 
2827 eG ean me 0°209 "O74 Ree Pree ies! 
Foti ele me Nak ee ee OL Oe 788... saddle eae 
4.7 BOS toe. Lae ee 0°275 789 LE Keeeane ne 0°309 
FAM SEE Teo RO 5 0°2,33 “90 sinclair tmek cael 0°287 


Annual deaths from diphtheria at ages O—5 years, 1859-87, per 1,000,000 
living, and at age 0O—1 year, for the decade 1881-90, per 1,000 births. 


Males. Females. 
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TABLE X X.—Death-lLates from Croup at Age Periods, 1869-87. 

















Age. Males. Females. Age. Males. Females. 
O—1 year ....... os. | 1043 0°'752 | 3—4 years............... 1°422 1294 
ee 5 ° 
1—2 years........... .. haue7t 1574 SO ee ee ae 
FIR Se es eh ee Ne EE 1519 O—5 Years — — 


Many cases of death returned as due to “croup” ought to be 
included with the diphtheria statistics. It is noticeable that the 
frequency of croup, as shown by its mortality at the different age 
periods, is greatest in the second year, while diphtheria is most 
fatal in the fourth year. The difference is naturally to be ex- 
pected, for the younger the child the greater the possibility that 
diphtheria will not be recognised. 

Diphtheria seems to be gradually increasing in frequency in 
infants during the last decade. The influence of school attendance 
in the propagation of infectious diseases, though recognised, is not 
fully appreciated. In diphtheria the influence is very great, and 
summary measures ought to be taken with regard to diphtheria 
and measles earlier than is usually the case. The closure of 
elementary schools during an outbreak of infectious disease has 
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been provided for in the educational code, but the practice has 
been to delay acting until the epidemic is well established, and 
the tendency is to re-open the school prematurely. The delay in 
closing is defended on the ground that closure interferes with the 
school curriculum and endangers the grant; but the occurrence of 
even a few cases of diphtheria or measles ought to determine 
immediate action. Sunday schools are more difficult to manage. 
During a severe epidemic’ of diphtheria at Lake Vyrnwy, Mont- 
gomeryshire, in 1888 (when plenary powers were entrusted to me 
for dealing with the epidemic) I failed utterly to convince the 
Sunday schools authorities of the urgent necessity for closing the 
schools, and the outbreak was only suppressed by the compulsory 
removal of all cases to an infectious hospital. Additional powers 
are needed to deal with public meetings in such cases. 

6. Enteric Fnver.—Cases of enteric fever rarely occur, and 
are still more rarely diagnosed in early life. Depending upon 
contamination of the food supply and upon the risk of exposure to 
the specific virus which is increased by change of residence and 
travelling, the danger of enteric fever is less in the case of infants 
than in persons of older years. The death-rates per 1,000 living 
at age periods (1869-87) are given in the following table :— 

TaBLeE XXI.—Death-Rates from Enteric Fever at Age Periods. 

















Age. | Males. Females. Age. Males. Females. 
OL yaar £e57.,.:.-. o181 O:171 | 3—4 years.... .. ........ 0°343 0°374 
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2 Lake Vyrnwy: the History of a Valley and Submerged Village. Liverpool, 
1892. D. Marples & Co. 
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7. Diarrn@s.—Deaths from diarrhoea are allied in many 
respects to deaths from enteric fever. Diarrhoea and enteric fever 
belong to a class of specific fevers other than those previously — 
considered. Diarrhoea has long been studied by specialists in 
public health, and the general opinion now held is that fatal 
infantile diarrhoea is a specific disease, due to a specific virus 
which is introduced into the system through the food supply. 
The frequency and consequently the fatality of diarrhoea is affected 
by a very large number of factors. It has a direct relation to 
meteorological conditions ; the number of cases varying with the 
temperature registered by the four-foot earth thermometer. Rain- 
fall, wind and season all have influence. Locality and the 
geological nature of the soil are also factors. Lastly, density of 
buildings, elevation of site, want of ventilation and want of - 
cleanliness, foul air and foul water, social position—that is to 
say social conditions—are all important. In short, for the 
prevalence of diarrhoea, the locality must be a favourable nidus 
for the specific organism; the meteorological conditions must 
be favourable for its activity; the social conditions must be 
favourable for its distribution. The majority (but not all) of 
the fatal cases of diarrhoea are directly traceable to the con- 
tamination of the food supply. Diarrhoea is however sometimes 
symptomatic. We are now concerning ourselves with fatal infan- 
tile diarrhoea. More than 78 per cent. of all deaths from diarrhea 
are deaths of infants. The mortality at age periods 1848-87 is 
shown in the following table :— 


Taste XXII.—Death-Rates from Diarrhea at Age Periods. 
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It is seen that diarrhoea is exceedingly fatal during the first 
year of life—more especially during the earlier months. This 
fatality in great measure is due to the improper feeding of infants. 
Owing to the neglect and ignorance of their mothers, the infants 
are fed on contaminated milk or other food. An attack of acute 
diarrhoea is developed, and the child very generally dies—if the 
attack is fatal—in less than seven days. Dr. Hope, the Assistant 
Medical Officer of Health for Liverpool, investigated 1,000 fatal 
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cases of diarrhoea’ occurring in children under 5 years of age 
_ in Liverpool, and I summarise his results. He found that the 
prevalence of fatal diarrhoea was associated with the existence 
of insanitary surroundings, squalor and filth; that the disease 
attacks all classes of society; that the mortality from the disease 
undergoes great yearly fluctuations and enormous seasonal fluctua- 
tions. The majority of the cases were acute, the illness lasting 
less than a week. It frequently happened that some other persons 
in the house, most commonly the children, were also affected to a 
greater or less degree with vomiting and diarrhea. A certain 
number of cases were less acute, and temporary improvement 
would take place before the fatal issue. In all these cases death 
was frequently preceded by convulsions. In the more chronic 
cases the diarrhcea was, most frequently, merely a symptom of 
some other disease. Dr. Hope investigated the mode in which 
these children were fed. By “ food”’ is meant a variety of things 
commonly considered appropriate for infants. 


TaBLE X XIII.—Analysis of 1,000 Fatal Cases of Diarrhea. 
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It is seen that of 718 cases of infants, 30 only were fed on the 
breast alone, 391 got no breast milk at all, and 297 were getting 
artificial diet as well as breast milk. Dr. Hope further found that 
5° per cent. of infants are fed upon breast milk alone up to 3 
months of age. From 38 to 6 months about 20 per cent. are 
so fed, and from 6 to 12 months artificial food is nearly always 
given in addition to the breast milk. He was able to state his 
conclusions in the following way: Under 3 months of age for 
every infant fed entirely on the breast dying of diarrhoea, 15 die 
who receive other food in addition to or instead of breast milk. 
And if it be assumed that 15 per cent. of infants under 3 
months of age are reared exclusively by artificial food (this 
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estimate is too low), the deaths amongst infants so fed are twenty- 
two times as numerous as they are amongst equal numbers of 
partly, or entirely, breast fed infants. From the age of 3 
months to 6 months, if 80 per cent. of infants are supposed to 
get some breast milk, for every infant so fed dying of diarrhea, 
six die amongst an equal number getting no breast milk at all. 
I have quoted Dr. Hope’s paper so fully, in order to show the 
importance of infant feeding in the etiology of infantile diarrhea. 

The rate of infant mortality from diarrhoea during the decade 
was as under :— 


TaBLeE XXIV.—Rates of Infant Mortality, Diarrhea, 1881-90. 
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But these rates of mortality do not fully represent all the 
deaths attributable to diarrhoea. Many cases result in chronic 
wasting and atrophy, and the children are returned as dying from 
debility, atrophy, or inanition. In America it has been’ noticed 
that deaths from these causes are more numerous after an 
epidemic of diarrhoea, and that they are more numerous during 
the later months of the year, following the seasonal prevalence of 
diarrhoea. . 
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It is of interest to notice the great difference in the rate of 
infant mortality from diarrhoea in England and in Scotland. 

Between 1873 and 1875 (Farr’s “‘ Vital Statistics,” p. 191) the 
death-rate in England from diarrhoea was 17°1; from convulsions, 
25°1; from atrophy, 26°7; from premature birth, 12°8 (the two 
last causes together having a rate of 39°5). In Scotland, during 
the same period, the death-rate from diarrhoea was 7°1; from 
convulsions, 5°5; from atrophy and premature birth, 30°7. I have 
already noticed that convulsions often terminate an attack of 
diarrhoea; and I shall hereafter show the relation between deaths 
from the other causes noted and the mismanagement of children. 
The deaths from diarrhoea depend upon social conditions which 
influence the feeding of children. In Scotland these conditions 
do not operate to nearly the same extent as they do in England. 
The sanitary conditions of Scotland are not so perfect as to account 
for the difference—the explanation depends upon better care for 
the children at home which exists in Scotland. | 

I have insisted on the importance of improper food, especially 
artificial food, in the etiology of diarrhcea to the exclusion of 
other factors (which are fully considered in Dr. Ballard’s report), 
because, as we shall hereafter see, the danger of artificial feeding 
to the child depends upon the two most potent factors tending to 
excessive infant mortality, viz., ignorance and neglect. In fact, 
the death-rate of infants from diarrhoea may be used as a measure 
of the ignorance of a community, together with the prevalence 
therein of child neglect. 

The remaining other zymotic diseases do not require considera- 
tion, as the deaths are comparatively few. It is of interest, how- 
ever, to notice that the death-rate from erysipelas (0—3 months) 
is 1°91; (O—6 months) 0°77; and (6—12 months) 0°27. 


TI1.— Dietetic DIsEeases. 


Excluding alcoholism, 84°2 per cent. of all the deaths of males 
(and 85:9 per cent. in the case of females) registered from dietetic 
diseases in 1889, are deaths of infants, of which 53 per cent. were 
deaths of infants under 3 months of age. Of the 2,983 deaths in 
infancy registered, 1881-90, from this cause, 2,968 were due to 
starvation and want of breast milk. Considering these alone, the 
rate of infant mortality during the decade was as under :— 


TABLE XXV.—Rates of Infant Mortality, Starvation, &c., 1881-90. 
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England : Deaths from dietetic diseases. 
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It is seen that the deaths from dietetic diseases show a tendency 
to diminish in numbers. Here again the question of infant 
feeding is raised, and it can be asserted with confidence that 
deaths from this cause are either more properly referable to other 
causes, or are preventable. 


I]J.— Parasitic DISEASES. - 


The deaths of infants from parasitic diseases, 1881-90, 
numbered 6,889, and in 1889 the deaths of male infants were 
80'2 per cent., and of female infants 71°9 per cent. of the total 
deaths from these diseases. The vast majority occur during the 
first three months of life—78 per cent. in the case of males. Most 
of the deaths are registered from thrush, but the growth of oidium 
albicans is only symptomatic of some other disorder—generally 
gastric in origin again: suggesting the same initial cause of illness, 
namely, bad feeding. Deaths from this cause ought to disappear 
in time from the mortality statistics, and will be assigned to the 
proximate causes of death. The rate of infant mortality from 
these diseases was as under: 


TasBLe XX VI.—Rate of Infant Mortality, Parasitic Diseases, 1881-90. 
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Many of the deaths registered from these diseases may also be 
fairly regarded as preventable. 


IV .—DEvVELOPMENTAL DISEASES. 


I shall defer the consideration of deaths from developmental 
diseases until I enter upon the discussion of certain social con- 
ditions tending to the undue destruction of infant life. 


V.—CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES. 


About 10 per cent. of the deaths from constitutional diseases 
occur in infancy, and 20 per cent. in childhood under the age of 
5 years. 

Constitutional diseases in the Registrar-General’s reports 
include rheumatism (which is comparatively rare, and rarely 
fatal in early life), rickets, and the group of tubercular diseases. 
The other diseases may be left out of our consideration. 

Ttickets—Rickets is a very interesting disease considered 
historically. It was known as morbus puerilis anglorum, and 
in Dr. Whistler’s inaugural thesis, which is dated 1645, he 
inquires, “whether it be best for the health of children to be 
“suckled by their own mothers?” So even then it was recognised 
that a connection existed between the occurrence of rickets and 
errors in diet. It is now most generally accepted that rickets is a 
disease almost entirely due to bad feeding. Whether syphilis or 
other hereditary taint is also a factor we need not now pause to 
consider. Rickets may be taken as a typical peril of infant life; 
1,200 deaths were registered from it in 1891, but these are no 
measure either of its prevalence or of its danger. Indirectly it 
is the cause of numerous deaths from hydrocephalus, convulsions, 
and respiratory disease, but there are no means of determining the 
number. Of the prevalence of rickets there can be no doubt, e.g., 
at the Liverpool Infirmary for Children over 500 cases of rickets 
pass under observation annually, and are treated. Most of the 
deformities of children so obvious in our crowded towns are due 
to this disease. The children suffering from rickets are weak and 
debilitated ; prone to be attacked with any prevailing illness, which 
is also more likely to prove fatal. If they escape any intercurrent 
illness, they are as likely as not to be left with deformed chests, 
with thickened and enlarged skulls, and with crooked legs. It 
is not necessary for me to discuss the disease medically, suffice 
it to say that it may be regarded as a wholly preventable form of 
infant peril; that it is always due to faulty nutrition, that it is 
most frequently associated with artificial feeding; that it always 
has an evil influence on the development of the child, both 
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physically and mentally. The connection between the prevalence 
of rickets and a very soft water supply has been urged, and the 
case of the city of Glasgow instanced; but we may, for the 
purposes of the present paper at least, content ourselves by 
regarding it as due to faulty nutrition, and leave out of our 
consideration the relative share which water and food take in 
its production. 

- Tubercular Diseases—The group of tubercular diseases includes 
hydrocephalus (tubercular meningitis), tabes mesenterica, phthisis, 
and other forms of tuberculosis, including scrofula. 


TaBLE XXVII.—WMortality per 1,000 Lwing, O—5 Years. 
Tubercular Diseases. 
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Taste XX VITI.—WMortality at Age Periods, 1871-80, per 1,000 Living. 
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Tubercular meningitis, tabes mesenterica, and scrofula, are all 
really diseases of early childhood. The death-rate from these 
causes diminishes year by year. On the other hand the death-rate 
from phthisis, though it also diminishes year by year during the 
first few years of life, afterwards rises to a point far beyond the 
mortality during the first year of life. The lability to tubercular 
disease is known to be strongly hereditary, and to a certain extent 
therefore these diseases cannot be considered as wholly preven- 
table perils of infant life. At the same time tuberculosis is a 
frequent sequela of specific fevers (particularly measles), and is 
also induced by insanitary surroundings, damp, privation, want, 
and neglect; so that the tuberculoses are after all to a certain 
extent preventable diseases. I need not here discuss the commu- 
nicability of phthisis, but I would call attention to the excessive 
mortality from this disease among those who live in overcrowded 
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apartments. ‘Tubercular disease is also induced more readily in the 
offspring of those who are related by blood, who are weakened by 
dissipation or want. How far tuberculosis is due to the ingestion 
of unsound meat and food is difficult to say. The immunity of 
Jews from this disease is said to be due to the care with which 
they select animals to be slaughtered for food. Moreover, tabes 
mesenterica is most frequent in infancy, during a period when 
milk forms the major part of the diet. It has been estimated that 
stall-fed cattle are tubercular from 2 to 50 per cent. Tubercle 
bacilli have been found in the milk of tuberculous cows. 


Vi.—Locan DISEASEs. 


Local diseases include diseases of special organs of the nervous 
system, of the organs of special sense, of the circulatory system, 
of the respiratory system, of the digestive, lymphatic, urinary 
systems, of the organs of generation, of locomotion, of the integu- 
mentary system. We need only concern ourselves at any length 
with diseases of the nervous, respiratory, and digestive systems. 
About 20 per cent. of deaths from local diseases occur in infancy, 
and about 35 per cent. under the age of 5 years. It is seen that 
early childhood is much more liable to local disease than to con- 
stitutional disease. 


A.—DISEASES OF THE ORGANS OF SPECIAL SENSE. 


Diseases of these organs are rarely fatal. The ear diseases of 
childhood are generally sequele of specific fevers. The ophthalmia 
of early infancy however constitutes a grave peril of infant life. 
It is wholly preventable by care and cleanliness. It has been 
estimated that it is responsible for fully 30 per cent. of the 
‘blindness of the United Kingdom. 


B.—DIsEeASES OF THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM. 


TABLE XX1X.—WMortality at Age Periods, 1871-80. 
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Cireulatory diseases at ages O—5 years per 1,000 living. 





Ages 0-1 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 0-5 


The excessive mortality during the first year is probably due 
to congenital disease, and ought therefore to be included among 
deaths from developmental diseases. The increasing frequency of 
heart diseases as a cause of death in subsequent years must be 
ascribed to previous attacks of specific fevers. — 


C.—DIsEAses OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM. 


The consideration of diseases of the respiratory system intro- 
duces a new factor, previously not considered by us, into the 
etiology of infant mortality. In 1847 Mr. Bateman, in a paper read 
before the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society, sought to 
explain excessive infant mortality by the great susceptibility of 
infants to the influence of cold. There is no doubt a certain truth 
in this belief. The infant is less able to adapt itself to sudden 
changes in environment. The clothing of infants, which is 
dictated by the arbitrary rule of fashion, is utterly unsuited for 
the maintenance of sound health. The short sleeves and socks 
imposed from time immemorial on sturdy and delicate infants 
alike, whether during genial summer or during severe winter, are 
quite insufficient to protect infants from changes of temperature, 
or even to maintain sufficient warmth. Among the poorer classes 
the clothing is insufficient for other reasons, though a tendency to 
follow fashion is also observable. The clothing of children of 
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tender years requires careful attention, and to the neglect of this 
very obvious precaution many of the diseases of the organs of 
respiration must be traced. 

Diseases of the respiratory system are most frequent in early 
life: 44 per cent. of all deaths from these diseases occur under the 
age of 5 years:— 


TABLE XX X.—Dvaseases of Respiratory System. Mortality, 1871-80. 
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The majority are due to bronchitis and to pneumonia—we have 
already considered the deaths from croup. In 1881 42 per cent. 
of the deaths from bronchitis, and 45 per cent. of the deaths from 
pneumonia occurred under the age of 1 year. It is seen that as 
age advances, deaths from pneumonia become relatively morc 
frequent than deaths from bronchitis :— 
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Taste XXXI.—1881. Deaths from Bronchitis and Pneumonia. 
| 
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The accumulating evidence in favour of the specific nature of 
certain cases of pneumonia when it occurs as a primary disease, 
partly explains the increasing frequency of it in later years. Pre- 
disposing causes as to the occurrenve of respiratory disease are 
found in the debility from bad or insufficient food, from privation, 
and from exposure to cold, and from foul air, due to overcrowding 
and defective drainage. 


D.—DISEASES OF THE DiIqEesTIVE System. 


Deaths of infants and children under 5 years only accounted 
for 18 per cent. of the total deaths from digestive disorders. This _ 
small percentage is explained, as I have already pointed out, by 
the large number of deaths Prenen oe due to digestive disorders 
being otherwise classified. 


TABLE XX XII.— Diseases of Digestive System. Mortality, 1871-80. 
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Digestive diseases at ages 0—5 years per 1,000 living. 





The two most frequent causes of death from digestive disorders 
in infants are dentition and enteritis. The latter accounted for 
(1881-90) 14,692 deaths, and these deaths ought really to be 
added to the deaths ascribed to diarrhoea; from dentition 25,254 
deaths were registered. J cannot avoid insisting upon the fact 
that dentition is not in itself an efficient cause of death. Dentition 
is a purely physiological process, and its danger arises from the 
fact, for the most part, that at this period breast milk alone is 
found insufficient for the growing infant, and needs to be supple- 
mented by some form of artificial food. The child is irritable 
from the process of dentition. The feeding and the dentition 
together succeed in setting up a gastric irritation, which leads to 
death in some cases. A child never dies from dentition alone. 
Whatever the concomitant disorder may be, it is to that disorder 
death ought to be assigned, and dentition may be recorded as a 
secondary cause. In this connection it is necessary to refer to the 
similar form of the curves representing the annual numbers of 
deatns from certain diseases. Messrs. Buchan and Mitchell’s 
diagrams, modified by Dr. Longstaff, and included by him in his 
work on “ Studies in Statistics,’ show that if we take the curve 
for diarrhcea as our standard the curves for the following causes 
of death— 


Simple or English cholera, Thrush, 
Dysentery, Jaundice, 
Want of breast milk, Enteritis, 


Tabes mesenterica, Atrophy and debility, 
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resemble it, all to a greater or less extent. In the case of the last 
seven they exhibit less ample fluctuations (Longstaff, p. 280, loc. 
cit.). These various diseases are all primarily referable to digestive 
disorders, and hence the importance of food and feeding in the 
etiology of infant mortality is emphasised. 

In further investigation of the influence of diet in the produc- 
tion of digestive disorders, | analysed my records of 500 consecutive 
cases of infants and children under | year 6 months of age brought 
to the out-patient department of the Infirmary for Children, Liver- 
pool. The analysis took into account methods of feeding (whether 
the children were entirely breast fed, or partially breast fed, 
receiving some food in addition to breast milk, or entirely fed with 
food, receiving no breast milk), and also the complaints from 
which the children suffered. By food, a variety of kinds of nourish- 
ment is to be understood (milk, prepared foods, &c.). The con- 
clusions are summarised, the data upon which they are based being 
included in the Appendix. 

(1.) The greater proportion of the illness from which infants 
suffer is referable to disorders of the alimentary canal. 

(2.) Infants brought up entirely on breast milk are least liable 
to such digestive disorders; infants fed partially on the breast and 
partially on food, suffer less frequently than infants fed entirely on 
artificial food. 

(3.) Breast fed children are more liable to such disorders 
during early and during late infancy, whereas artificially fed 
children are most liable during the earlier months, and partially 
breast fed children during the later months. These results were 
to be expected. | 

(4.) From O0—3 months of age 50 per cent. of infants are breast 
fed, nearly 70 per cent. partially or wholly breast fed; from 3—6 
months 40 per cent. are breast fed, and 60 per cent. partially or 
wholly breast fed; from 6—12 soni 35 per cent. are breast 
fed, and 60 per ath partially or wholly breast fed. 

(5.) Of 87 consecutive cases, 23 per cent. were weaned aie 
3 months, 15 per cent. were weaned 3—9 months of age, and 50 per 
cent. from 9—15 months. These conclusions are in accord with 
Dr. Hope’s report in regard to fatal infantile diarrhoea previously 
referred to. 


E}.—DIseases or tHE Nervous System. 


Deaths from diseases of the nervous system under the age of 
© years account for 44 per cent. of the total deaths from nervous 
diseases, and in 1889, 65 per cent. of the deaths from these 
diseases were registered from convulsions. It must be clearly 
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understood that death from convulsions pure and simple very 
rarely occurs. Convulsions are only symptomatic. They are the 
exitus lethalis of many diseases, I have already referred to their 
connection with diarrhea. They may usher in acute specific 
fevers. They are however generally due to some form of peripheral 
irritation, most usually from gastric disorders; sometimes from 
dentition, but rarely unless gastric disorder is also present. They 
are doubtless often the proximate cause of death, but death ought 
not to be registered as due to convulsions. It is to be expected 
that deaths registered from this cause will gradually diminish :— 


Nervous diseases at ages O—5 years per 1,000 living. 
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England, Deaths from Convulsions. 
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The death-rate from convulsions is seen to be fairly constant. 


VIL. 


Deaths from Vio.ence I shall consider again. 


VIIl.—Dzrarus From OTHER AND ILL-DEFINED CAUSES. 


Lastly we have to consider a heterogeneous collection of deaths. 
Nearly 80 per cent. of the deaths of an indeterminate or ill 
specified nature occur in infancy, and of these no fewer than 
73 per cent. are ascribed to debility, atrophy, and inanition—in 
fact, from the wasting disorders of infant life which are rarely, if 
ever, seen among the infants of persons of the better classes of 
society. Some few are doubtless cases of unrecognised tubercular 
disease. Others may also depend upon some organic disease, but 
the vast majority of them occur in neglected, badly fed, starved 
children. I have already (p. 13) referred to some of these cases 
as a sequela of infantile diarrhoea. I have referred (p. 16) to the 
simultaneous variation in the number of deaths from this cause 
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and from other diseases which are mainly assignable to disordered 
digestion. 
England: debility, atrophy, and inanition. 
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TasLe XXX V.—fLates of Infant Mortality, 1881-90, Debility. 
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It is the experience of every hospital surgeon that children 
who are progressively wasting, who are dying before admission as 
- in-patients, rapidly improve, only to relapse and die after dis- 
charge. There is no organic disease; the children die, in reality, 
from starvation. 


Summary. 


Let us sum up what we have learnt of the perils of infant life 
from a study of the mortality statistics of the Registrar-General. 
The perils may be classified as under :— 

(1.) The danger of contracting zymotic disease, with risk of 
life or of permanent injury, e.g., blindness from small pox, kidney 


disease from scarlet fever, tuberculosis from measles. 
D2 
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(2.) The injury to health and the frequent death of infants 
who are badly fed, 7.e., with improper food, or who are insufficiently 
fed. |These dangers induce diarrhoea, digestive disorders, and the 
wasting diseases of infancy. Deaths from convulsions and denti- 
tion must be considered in this connection. 

(3.) The risk of diseases of the respiratory system, depending 
upon overcrowding and exposure to cold, and upon the debility due 
to privation, bad feeding, or disease (e.g., rickets, specific fevers, &c.). 

(4.) Simple neglect, e.g., blindness from the untreated oph- 
thalmia of infants. 

The danger to infant life from all these causes is excessive. 
Their relative importance has been indicated by the statistics 
which have been quoted. We have next to consider deaths from 
violence where cause and effect are obvious. We shall then pass 
to the discussion of certain conditions (social and municipal) which 
tend to excessive mortality from the diseases we have already 
considered, as well as from developmental diseases. 


DEATHS FROM VIOLENCE. 


TABLE XXX VI.—Wortality from Violence per 1,000 Living, 1871-80. 


Age. 
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Deaths from violence are worthy of careful consideration; they 
afford in some degree a means of measuring two other perils of 
child life—deaths by accident, and deaths by design. The deaths 
by accident are in general due to carelessness and want of proper 
supervision. They may be dismissed with this brief reference. 
It must however be remembered that simple carelessness is often 
only passive neglect, and that it is difficult in many cases to 
determine when such passive neglect becomes actually criminal. 

Deaths from violence may be classified as under :— 


(simple neglect 
| cuts, stabs 

(neglect and carelessness 4 poisoning and drowning 
| burns, scalds 


1. Accidental... ( navel hemorrhage 
| accident 
ill defined | set 
injury at birth 
2. Suffocation in bed. 


murder 


3. Intention .... manslaughter 


All deaths from these causes may be regarded as preventable 
in a perfect state of society. The number of deaths registered 
every year varies greatly, not only for the whole country, but the 
rate of infant. mortality from violence in different districts varies 
enormously. The rate of infant mortality (1871-80) for a few 
towns is given in the following table :— 


TasLeE XXX VII.—Rates of Infant Mortality from Violence, 1871-80. 





All Hngland. 2.3)... 2°37 |. Manchester ...............0 ee oat 
Oldham tecptacr. fists scsi. 0°93 
OL OOON 5 8 iocjtovensn-secse TA OD ps ar sl arse Rte ion Sse 0°93 
DUEMON SM, —..21........,... Leo 2.) Halitaxes: si: A eae 0°53 
Newcastle....... See Ae Gan RES ERG CUTIU vase tans,an-> OLE 2 6 
Kidderminster................ 2°84 | Carmarthen .../............ ... 0°36 


A high death-rate from violence is not necessarily associated 
with a high death-rate from all causes, but there is a general 
relation between the two rates. 
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Taste XXX VIII.—Rates of Infant Mortality from Violence and from 








all Causes. 
Rate of Infant Mortality. Violence Rate. 
217 140 
179 10°92 
176 4°25 
165 Over 2 
159 Under 2 





The above table has been compiled from the statistics of fifty- 
eight northern towns. (See Appendix. These towns were chosen 
as they had been selected for examination by Messrs. Poynting and 
Dendy in their report on intemperance.) If the rate of violence 
be further subdivided it is found, e.g., when it is below 1, that 
the rate of infant mortality is 164. When a violence rate is above 
1 and below 2 the rate of infant mortality is 154. It is therefore 
obvious that a high death-rate from violence is not necessarily 
associated with a high rate of infant mortality from all causes. 
The association indicated (limited as it is) is nevertheless worthy 
of notice, for it may be inferred that where a high death-rate from 
violence exists, the same causes which tend to violence would 
also tend to magnify the general rate. If one form of death is 
preventable, so also is the other, to a certain degree. 

The analysis of the deaths for 1889 showed that the rate of 
mortality from violence in infancy was 2°4 in males and 2°5 in 
females, and that violent deaths at the age period (0O—1 year) 
formed 8-7 per cent. of all deaths from violence in males, and 22 per 
cent. of all deaths from violence in females. The higher per- 
centage at early age periods in females is due to the greater liability 
of adult males to accidents from the nature of their employment. 
It has no significance in reference to the present discussion. The 
detailed analysis of deaths from violence, 1881-90, gives the 
following table :— 


TABLE XX XIX.—Deaths from Violence, 1881-90. 


HY actbures: .....5....s0veereqesatd seas uid avn eta aaa 121 
Goinshot ©. 42..:¢.c..+scscseeguecesee ls © Sake 2 
Cuts, stabs ..s....:....ccstes Besant ane ee 15 
Burns, scalds.  4s.jincsdeacomestse ate eee ee 1,102 
POON (...330-..00-:se0asa tenn dooce ene eee 252 
DD PO WINING ia. cis: sivas erdeese aetna gt ent eee 334 
Sihocation : \saig.u...t..41seceeneo eee arte ee 14,956 
ODN GES yi sccccknn’. ic ree csee ial oneeoien te ne een ee 2,685 


Murdet riic.c. ells age ee ave 1,029 
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Deaths from violence, England, 1881-90. 
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Deaths from suffocation and murder require special considera- 
tion. 

Deaths from suffocation.—The majority of these cases are due to 
suffocation in bed, either from overlying or by the bedclothes. 
This form of death is so nearly criminal, that I append the 
statistics in detail. It is interesting to note that it was in reference 
to overlying, that the judgment of Solomon was delivered, and 
that even this early case occurred with dissolute people. 
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Suffocation in bed. England: per 1,000,000 births. 


1881 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 





TABLE XL.— Suffocation in Bed, 1881-90. 





Rate per 






































Year. Males. Females. Total. Miuon Birth. 
188] ees 578 VL! 1,149 130 
SZ rittanst 600 560 1,160 130 
°S3 wre: 577 ep 1,148 129 
“Sas TR colsyeiny 589 541 1,130 125 
$e L Ase s re 549 561 1,110 124 
alge ee we 659 573 1,232 136 
CB 7 Biches 628 624 1,252 141 
ROO inane 655 712 yl ee tee 
SO Lotl ets. 689 697 1,386 157 
SA iors ieeas 767 750 1,517 174 
1881-90........ 6,391 6,160 12,451. 140 





It is seen that within recent years there has been an alarming 
increase in deaths from this cause. Of 2,020 inquests held on 
infants, 767 deaths were found to be due to suffocation in bed, and 
1,253 to other causes. Analysing the deaths from suffocation in 
bed, according to the day of the week upon which death occurred, 
the following distribution was found by the Registrar-General. It 
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is seen that while deaths from violence other than suffocation are 
fairly evenly distributed over the days of the week, deaths from 
suffocation in bed are chiefly referred to Sunday, that is to 
Saturday night :— 


TaBLE XLI.—Jnquests on Infants. 























Day. Suffocation. Other Cases. 
POUR CVitieraic sy oseseensintshoccesns 283 180. 
My Patri cs ncn cterenscennies 124 132 
DRS We Sac dasctns iho 137 145 
Weer yes. io. ses cece eon 116 139 
PHPSO EGS iP sascss--sseatersznys 115 136 
diy 2 oe epee ye 107 128 
SabU Lay c.iisceeiccosccevenet’e 118 : 140 
1,000 1,000 





Sixty per cent. of deaths from suffocation in bed take place in 
the winter months, and 40 per cent. during the summer months. 
The curious distribution of deaths according to season and days of 
the week has been explained by the supposition that these deaths 
are due to the drunkenness of the parents. I proceeded to investi- 
gate this association. Taking the apprehensions for drunkenness 
during 1891 in Liverpool, it is found that the 8,402 arrests were 
distributed as follows over the days of the week. ‘There is no 
reason to doubt but that Liverpool may be taken as a typical 
town, and that the same tendency to drunkenness would be found 
elsewhere on the corresponding days :— 


Taste XLII.—1891. Liverpool Apprehensions for Drunkenness. 

















Day. Arrests. Percentage. 
PAUSE Sse ccssdcedocuceorsies 423 570 
VE GC eres oiciodbes ingress 1,439 174 
PERMA rach esadsvienysiveyces 1,047 12°4 
Wednesday...............c00+ 815 9°7 
NEGA 2 tocicnes-dnecnaes. 772 g.1 
MVE rasta cycas acre oaesensess 944: a ed 
PUREE LAV. -ns csi es.acatvensei ss 2,962 35°2 





The parallelism between the figures relating to drunkenness 
and suffocation in bed is extraordinary. If the figures be 
represented graphically, the identical forms of the two curves 
are very striking. It cannot be regarded as accidental; it can 
only be explained by the mutual dependence of the two curves 
upon one another. 
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Apprehensions for drunkenness (dotted line). 
Deaths from suffocation in bed (continuous line). 
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If the death-rate from violence of infants is considered in the 
northern towns (excluding five towns with an excessively high 
rate of violence, Birmingham, Nottingham, Leeds, Berwick, 
Kidderminster, and where the rate of intemperance, as measured 
by the apprehensions for drunkenness per 1,000 inhabitants, is 
low), it is seen that it varies with the rate of intemperance. Local 
opinion and custom affect the apprehensions for drunkenness to 
such an extent that though a large number of apprehensions is 
evidence of much drinking, the contrary inference is not true :— 


TABLE XLITI. 





Number of Towns. Death-Rate from Violence. | Rate of Intemperance. 

a : 14'0 42°0 
1 | Ae 37°2 
9 | 1°56 35—-25 
6 124 25—20 
7 1°18 20—15 

15 | E13 15-10 

13 [oF Below 10 








The towns were arranged in order of intemperance, and then 
the rates of violence were taken and averages found. This 
relation confirms the inference to be drawn from the incidence 
of suffocation in bed on the different days of the week. 

2. Deaths from Murder—Of 1,517 inquests held in Liverpool 
during 1890, 460 or 30 per cent. were held on infants. If the 
deaths from homicide for a quarter of a century, 1863-87 
(Registrar-General’s report), be considered, the incidence of 
homicide on infants is shown most remarkably :— 


Tasrm XLIV.—Deaths from Homicide, 1863-87. 


























Age. Male. Female. Percentage. 
Pen cnt. 

Ny i Tae 1,626 1,629 61 
Nene os cn G1 55 — 
tn crangealeeeeeten. 32 38 a 
Un isd 24 30 = 
Rn a ets 25 a 
Under 53.22 1,748 LTT 66 
Over: 5.2 go8 881 - 34 

Total Ans 2,656 2,658 — 





It is thus seen that 3,525 of the 5,314 cases of homicide (or 
66 per cent.) take place under 5 years of age, and 3,355 (or 61 per 
cent.) under the age of 1 year. The light estimation in which 
infant life is held cannot be more forcibly expressed than by the 
mere quotation of these figures. 
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It occurred to me that a relation might exist between deaths 
from violence and suicide, but the following figures show that 
there is no obvious association. 


TasBLeE XLIVa.—Deaths from Suicide per Million, and Infant Deaths 
per 1,000 Births from Violence. 

















Suicide. Se Winkie a Suicide. pic a a , 
‘bois § Ramos 75°0 2°27 1886 cee 81°9 2°26 
Seber et tne 74°5 2°17 t-y Aer ) 79°9 2°40 
Pees rites 43°T 2°37 "88 ee 82°0 2°62 
C7 7571 2°19 "89 tare 76°3 2°46 
i. i gee rb ee 2°22 "DO srcem | 76°6 2°76 
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Suicide 
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I have shown that deaths from violence are associated in a 
certain measure with high infant mortality (p. 37), that the 
majority are due to suffocation—chiefly suffocation in bed—and 
that there is a direct connection between suffocation in bed and 
intemperance; I have further shown the terrible incidence of 
homicide in infancy and in early childhood. It is therefore 
obvious that more efficient protection is urgently needed. We 
pass now to the consideration of certain conditions which affect 
infant life more indirectly. 

1. Urpan anpd Rurat Districrs.—Reference has already been 
made to the greater mortality in urban districts than in rural 
districts, and the following table is of interest as districts with 
varying rates of mortality are compared :— 


TaBLeE XLV.—Wortality per 1,000 Living at each Age, 1889. 
[ Registrar-General’s Report, 1889. ] 




















Area. 0—3 Months. — 3—6 Months. 6—12 Months. 
England and Wales ................ 286 128 103 
Treicestershire...........cccsccoecsessees 338 180 118 
Ter a teres. c sees 321 162 140 
South Eastern Division _........ 227 89 68 
sgt Le NW ener TI PELE. 8s2, 233 90 76 





The same variation in mortality in the case of children under 
5 years of age in the different districts. 

Considering now the factors which cause these differences in 
mortality, the first great difference between urban and rural 
districts is density of population. 

Dr. Farr.believed that the rate of mortality of population was a 
function of its density—as measured either by the population per 
square mile, or by the acreage to each person. The rate of mortality 
was found to vary as the twelfth root of the density of population. 


Taste XLVI.— Mortality 0O—5 Years in its Relation to Density. 
[FarR, loc. cit., pp. 175 and 176. ] 





























District. My 4s Tits ah Ne V's Wak iV 
Density of population..| 166 | 186 | 379 | 1,718 | 4,499 125357 65,823 
Male mortality ............ 41 51 68 88 | 101 118 145 
Fromiale: i, Sewers. 2-ce--, 34 44 58 76 89 106 134 
Moan > sj .ieees 2.20% 38 48 63 82 95 ay 140 











The influence of mere density of population is greatest in child- 
hood and after maturity. It is least felt in early adult life. The 
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rate of infant mortality varies also just as the rate of mortality 
under 5 years varies. The following rough summary of the county 
statistics of the Registrar-General for 1891, shows that the rate of 
infant mortality tends to vary with the density of population :— 


TABLE XLVII. 








Acres to a Person. Rate of Infant Mortality. 
Hees CHAN FACTO. ....csaiseccardgreene 151 
More than 1, less than 3 ............ 131 
- % assexssoayeop hoes ane 120 





It is scarcely fair to take large areas, but these were the only 
statistics within my reach. They serve to illustrate the general 
truth, that mortality varies with density of population. 

The increase in mortality (0O—5 years) due to density of popu- 
lation is found to be due to pulmonary disease, to phthisis, and to 
zymotic diseases, including diarrhoea, Of these the only one which 
can be really attributed to mere density of population is the 
increased risk of infectious disease. ‘‘The direct consequences,” 
writes Dr. Ogle, “ of close aggregation, 7.e., the risks of fouling 
“air, water, and soil, are comparatively insignificant with the 
‘indirect consequences. These depend upou privation, filth, 
“crime, intemperance, and unhealthy industries.” The direct 
consequences mentioned by Dr. Ogle can be neutralised by 
perfect sanitation. The increased risk of zymotic disease remains. 
Density of population is therefore an over-rated factor in the 
production of excessive mortality. | 

2. Insaniration.—The crude or general death-rate is a fair 
measure of the sanitary condition of any district, but it ought to 
be corrected for age and sex distribution. We find that the rate 
of infant mortality varies with the general death-rate. 


TasLe XLVIII.*—Death-Rates at all Ages, and Rates of Infant 





Mortality. 
Death-Rate. Rate of Infant Mortality. 
Over 25 195 
fe 20 173 
Under 20 164 








* See Appendix, p. 86. 
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Closely associated with the two factors just considered is— 

3. Toe Inrivence or THE DweLiine Hovust.—The class of 
dwelling house occupied affects the health of the residents. By 
overcrowding, or by what practically amounts to overcrowding— 
viz., bad ventilation—the total death-rate, as well as the death- 
rate from infectious diseases, from phthisis, from diseases of the 
respiratory system, and from diarrhoea, are all excessive. The 
effect of overcrowding was investigated by Carnelley in Dundee 
(vide ‘Royal Society: Phil. Trans.”). The influence of back to 
- back houses has been investigated by Dr. Tatham of Manchester. 
Statistics are included in the Appendix. The main fault in the 
construction of such houses is the want of through ventilation. It 
is unnecessary for me to discuss the influence of overcrowding. 
Well known examples of its evil influence are numerous, e.g., 
the history of the Black Hole of Calcutta, the excessive mortality 
in the army and navy, attributed by the Sanitary Commissioners 
to the vitiated atmosphere of the barrack room. 

By the demolition of existing insanitary property, and by 
rebuilding on the cleared site huge blocks of “‘ model” dwellings, 
a new class of house has been introduced, and a short epitome of 
the investigation made by Dr. Newsholme into the vital statistics 
of the model dwellings in London is best included here. There 
was a population of 18,453 persons, occupying 10,144 rooms 
(Appendix). The density of population was as high as 751 per 
acre in the case of the Peabody buildings. The birth-rate was in 
excess of the general birth-rate for all London by about Io per 
1,000; the death-rate was less than the London rate (1°'2 per 
cent.). The rate of infant mortality was considerably less (13°7 
_ per cent.). We are now considering the Peabody dwelling 
statistics for 1884. 

If the statistics are however analysed in detail for all the 
block dwellings, it is seen that the death-rates from scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, whooping cough, phthisis, respiratory diseases, 
violence, and ill-defined causes were all in excess. Deaths from 
typhoid fever and diarrhoea were below the average for London. 
In other words, even with good sanitary conditions and improved 
construction, the mortality from zymotics was excessive. The 
lowness of the typhoid death-rate is evidence of the improved 
sanitation. The greater mortality from the causes referred to 
must be attributed to the density of population. The age dis- 
tribution which obtains in the buildings is favourable to a low 
death-rate, and a certain selection of population is inevitable. I 
cannot therefore believe that the construction of block dwellings 
has been attended with sufficiently good results to justify a con- 
tinuance of the plan. The statistics do not warrant the enormous 
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outlay by any proof of an adequate return in benefit to public 
health. Yet, compared with the mortality that prevailed before 
the demolition of the insanitary property previously existing on 
the site, the prevailing mortality is evidence of the great influence 
which the dwelling house exerts on health. In the Nash Grove 
model dwellings erected by the Corporation of Liverpool, the 
death-rate is less than half what it was previously over the same 
area; the death-rate has fallen from 44 to a little over 20. Other 
plans of providing houses for the ejected inhabitants must be 
adopted. The demolition of insanitary areas is an urgent necessity, 
but the erection of block dwellings is a practical error, and must 
tend in time to the aggravation of the evil which it is desired to 
eradicate. 

4, Nationat Prosperity.—In my introduction I referred to 
the association between the rates of mortality and the rates of 
wages. This factor is also more powerfully operative in urban 
districts. 

A. If we examine the poor law statistics, using them as a 
measure of the amount of destitution prevalent, no very definite 
relation is shown between the number per 1,000 in receipt of 
poor law relief and the rate of infant mortality. 


Taste XLIX.—Poor Law Statistics and Rates of Infant Mortality, 
England and Wales. 
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In and Out-Door Relief, Liverpool (Numbers), and Infant Mortality, 
per 1,000 Births. 
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It is seen that there has been an almost continuous decline in 
the percentage in receipt of poor law relief. Even the annual 
variations in the rates of infant mortality and of poor law relief 
are quite independent of each other. Nor was I able to trace 
a local connection even after careful analysis of the figures for 
Liverpool. It is worthy of remark that in times of great distress, 
e.g., during the Lancashire cotton famine and during the siege of 
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Paris, there was a great fall in the rate of infant mortality. These 
facts show that prosperity and privation do not react directly upon 
the rate of mortality, but are remoter causes affecting infant 
mortality. In times of prosperity other factors neutralise the 
beneficial influence of “plenty,” e.g., high wages are associated 
with much drinking, and brisk trade with more general employ- 
ment of women. So that neglect and want must be considered as 
inevitable concomitants of prosperity. 

Poor law statistics are drawn from too small sections of the 
community—and that not a representative section—to give trust- 
worthy results in this investigation. 


B.—TsHe MaArriIAGE-RATE. 


The marriage-rate is a useful index of national prosperity. A 
high marriage-rate is associated with good trade, and it was there- 
fore :expected that with a high marriage-rate conditions would 
be favourable to a low rate of infant mortality. It will be seen 
that when the marriage-rates at decennial intervals, 1838-90, are 
compared with the rates of infant mortality, that both have 
declined simultaneously since 1851. If the rates at quinquennial 
periods are compared, no very definite relation is noticed between 
the variations. A fall in the marriage-rate was associated three 
times with a fall in the rate of infant mortality, and twice with a 
rise. A rise in the marriage-rate was associated four times with 
a fall, and once with a rise in the rate of infant mortality :— 


TasLe L.—felation between the Marriage-Rate and the Rate of Infant 


























Mortalrty. 
Vy cate, Marriage- ; Rate of Vohra’ Marriage- Rate of 
Rate. Infant Mortality. Rate. Infant Mortality. 
1838-40... ThiG 155 1866-70... 16°4 157 

Al—45.... 15°7 147 dp Py; ve 19'T 153 
*46-50....| 16°8 157 | 

"76-80.....  18°3 145 
°51-55.... 72 156 

*81-85....) -15°1 139 


°56-60.... 16°7 152 
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Rate of infant mortality, all England. 
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Ou investigating local marriage-rates and rates of infant 
mortality a more definite relation was discoverable. In the 
northern towns, the rate of infant mortality was found to vary 
with the marriage-rate. The marriage-rate is acknowledged to 
vary with the state of trade, and a high marriage-rate is indicative 
of prosperity. It is always high in growing towns, and these are 
the districts where overcrowding occurs, where sanitary conditions 
are bad, where intemperance is greatest, where poverty, privation, 
and crime abound. These social conditions are at present inevit- 
ably associated with prosperity, and we are therefore not surprised 
to find that with a local high marriage-rate, a high rate of infant 
mortality prevails. Too absolute reliance cannot however be 
placed upon results merely depending upon averages. 
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TaBLE LI.—Warriage-Rates and Rates of Infant Mortality, 1871-80, 
Northern Towns. 





Marriage-Rates, Rates of Infant Mortality. 


| 
| 
| 


30—25 191 
25—20 175 
20—15 161 
Under 15 128 


| 
\ | 





The higher mortality, it must be remembered, does not depend 
upon a higher birth-rate. A high birth-rate is the natural con- 
sequence of a high marriage-rate, and in the same towns it was 
found that this association existed. The rate of infant mortality 
ought not to be affected thereby, for we are not considering the 
general death-rate. 


TasLE LIL—WMarriage-Rates and Birth-Rates,, Northern Towns, 1871-80. 





Towns with Birth-Rate Marriage- Rate. 
Under 35 16°27 
Over 35 1g9‘OI 





If we consider the marriages of minors the rate of infant 
mortality is found to vary with the percentage of these marriages 
to the total marriages. 


TABLE LIT].—WMarriage of Minors and Rates of Infant Mortality. 





Mean Rate of Infant Mortality in Twelve Towns. Percentage of Marriages of Minors. 


High Death-Rates. Low Death-Rates. Females. 








190 23° 
18° 


3 
3 





The importance of this relation will become obvious later. 


C.—Birtu-RateEs. 


We naturally pass to the consideration of the relation between 
the birth-rate and the rate of infant mortality. The birth-rate 
for all England and Wales increased continuously from the 
beginning of registration until a few years ago. Then it 
declined and again rose. No relation therefore exists between 
the general birth-rate and the rate of infant mortality for all 
England. But as I have already indicated, a local relation was 
discoverable in the northern towns. In each of these towns, it 
may be well to observe, there was a population exceeding 10,000. 
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A high birth-rate was found to be associated with a high rate of 
infant mortality. 


Taste LIV.—WNorthern Towns, 1871-80. Birth-Rates and Rates of Infant 


Mortality. 
Birth-Rate. Rate of Infant Mortality. 
Over 35 puto 
Under 35 I 44 





It will be unnecessary for me to consider the question of over 
population as affecting infant mortality at any length, and thus 
seek to explain the above table. Over population is without a 
doubt a cause of excessive infant mortality in crowded cities; but 
with a wise distribution of population it would not have that 
influence. Large families need not be a cause of high mortality, 
for in South Africa, where there is an abnormally high birth-rate, 
the rate of infant mortality is low. Density of population is an 
economic mistake. It involves a struggle for existence which 
must inevitably résult in the sacrifice of the weakest. A high 
rate of infant mortality, therefore, associated with a high birth- 
rate, is evidence that something is wrong in our condition of life, 
and that the close aggregation of a population in cities under the 
present conditions of existence is attended with a waste of child 

life. How much of this waste must be attributed to mere density 
of population, how much to the struggle for existence, must at 
present remain indeterminate. There are other factors, however, 
which tend to explain the simultaneous variation in birth-rates, 
marriage-rates, and rates of infant mortality. 

The first of these is INTEMPERANCE. 

It has been shown by Dendy and Poynting (Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society) that the rate of intemperance, 
as measured by the number of apprehensions for drunkenness per 
1,000 inhabitants, varies with the density of population and with 
the rate of increase of the population—in other words, with the 
birth-rate. The quantity of alcoholic beverages consumed is 
known to vary with the Board of Trade returns, and is used as an 
index of national prosperity. The rate of increase of population 
is an index of local prosperity. Taking the mortality statistics for 
the decade 1871-80, and the drunkenness statistics for the mid-year 
1876, the following relations were found to hold in the northern 
towns previously referred to :— 
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TaBLeE LV.—Intemperance and Infant Mortality. 

















Number of Towns. Rate of Intemperance. Rate of Infant Mortality. 
3 2.6°5 217—200 
16 16°5 199—170 
28 15°9 169—140 
9 12°6 Below 140 


(A.) The rate of infant mortality varied with the rate of 
intemperance. 

(B.) The rate of violence varied with the rate of intemperance. 

Here therefore is one social condition which leads directly to 
the sacrifice of child life. 

2. EmpLoyMent oF Women 1n InpustR1aL Occupations. — In 
Belgium the general death-rate, 1869-72, was 2473. For the 
triennium 1885-88 it had fallen to 20°25, but the rate of infant 
mortality during the same period had risen from 148 to 159. It 
has been said that this increase is due to the more general employ- 
ment of women in industrial occupations. 

In endeavouring to estimate the effect of the employment of 
women upon the rate of infant mortality, two methods may be 
adopted: (a) The rates of mortality in districts where the 
sanitary conditions of the population are strictly comparable, but 
where different numbers of women are employed, must be investi- 
gated, and (b) the causes of the excess of infant mortality must 
be examined in detail in towns where the employment of women is 
most general. Then the results must be compared. 

Dr. George Reid, County Medical Officer of Health for Stafford- 
shire (‘‘ Prov. Medical Journal,’ October, 1892), published the 
following tables :— 


Taste LVI.—Staffordshire. Groups of Towns, 1881-90. 































General 
Mean zaps Death-Rate. Zymotic} Diarrhoea 
Groups of Towns. Popu- ? Death- 
lation aie | Hypo- Rate. 
"| Mortality. | Actual. | iy éiieal. 
1. Many women employed ....| 112,078 195 22°8 | 19°8 2°8 
2. Fewer ” ...| 161,560 166 19°4 | 18°9 2°0 
3. Practically no women : 
phage eras Miccewetcass \ 165,074 Pe) LOL yt sea Nes 






The sanitary conditions were strictly comparable. By the 
hypothetical general death-rate is meant the death-rate which 
would have prevailed in the groups of towns if the rate of infant 
mortality had been 152. The increasing zymotic death-rate with 
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the number of women employed is interesting, and probably arises 
from the increased risk of infection, due to day nurseries or day 
nursing. The death-rates frem diarrhoea are specially important 
and significant. 

A similar table was compiled tor England :— 


TaBLeE LVII.—E£ngland. Groups of Towns, 1871-80. 

















F Rate of Diarrhoea 
Groups of Towns. Population. Infant Mortality. | Death-Rate. 
1. Over 15 per cent. women workers | 2,645,857 175 36 | 
2. 1o—15 per cent. Aa 1,500,954 Gyn 37 
3. Less than 10 percent. ,, 1,127,010 ae ERA 32 


These statistics, though less exact than the former, afford 
_ strong confirmatory evidence. It is therefore clear that an associa- 
tion exists between the general employment of women in industrial 
occupations and a high rate of infant mortality. 

If we now investigate in more detail what are the causes of the 
greater mortality, it is seen to be largely due to deaths from 
convulsions, diarrhoea, and atrophy; causes which, as I have already 
said, depend for the most part on bad feeding and to premature 
birth. 

Dr. Farr (“Vital Statistics,’ p. 195) compared the infant 
mortality in fifteen large towns, from different causes, with the 
infant mortality in seven textile towns, in London, and in Ports- 
mouth from the same causes. 


Taste LVIll.—ZJnfant Mortality in Groups of Towns, in London, and 


















































Portsmouth. 
Causes of Death, 1873-75. eee T See Portsmouth. London. 
JAN OO RO ga 185°3 194°0 145°9 T5g7t 
Eleven subjoined causes ........ 159°5 167°5 130°9 135°6 
NN te es uedstecensacoreses- 2°9 cies 2°8 21 
SHGAELOL LOVE iicie-sencsncseeeoesees 18 1°6 0:3 I'l 
Whooping cough ..........0. 67 6°4. 53 8°3 
TUES TOT ec) Fae ee 30 3°2 3'0 3°6 
UN SEN Bh 29°3 31°9 32°2 20°4 
COLA ie Sn 26°9 ye 21°5 18°5 
AMM CisBASeB!..pio.6i..6........... 29°3 28° 24°2 31°9 
Tubercular diseases ............ 10°4 10'S 17 13°8 
Atrophy and debility ........ 34'8 40°9 22°7 2,0°5 
Premature birth © ................ 12:4: 13°8 671 10°4 
PAU TEQGMULO NE aay cs iss cdovs nsceser aes 2°0 O'5 11 4°0 





The number of women employed in industrial occupations in 
London and in Portsmouth is insignificant compared with the 
number not so employed. 
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Taking together the deaths from convulsions, diarrhea, atrophy, 
and premature birth, it is seen that in London they amount to 69°8, 
in Portsmouth to 82°5, in the fifteen towns to 103°4, and in the 
seven textile towns to 114. These causes of death—at least the 
excess in them—umust be attributed to the employment of women. 
The care of the babies is entrusted to others—they are fed 
artificially almost from birth. A case in point came under my 
personal observation this week (15th April), in which the mother 
returned to her work on the fourteenth day after her confinement, 
and fourteen days later the child was brought to the hospital 
suffering from gastric derangement due to improper feeding. The 
children of women engaged in industrial occupations suffer from 
the effects of maternal neglect. They are handicapped from the 
moment of birth in their struggle for existence, and have to con- 
tend not only against the inevitable perils of infancy, but also 
against perils due to their neglect by their mothers, and to the 
ignorance of those to whose care they are entrusted. 

3. The next social condition which requires our consideration 
is IGNORANCE AND NEGLECT. 

Ignorance and neglect are almost synonymous when applied to 
a most important peril of infant life. They are very closely 
associated, and for that reason we consider them together. 

I have already pointed out the great influence of diseases, 
primarily referable to bad feeding, on infant mortality. Especially 
have I called attention to this factor in the etiology of diarrhea. 
I have just shown that an excessive mortality from such causes is — 
demonstrable where women are largely employed in industrial 
occupations, and I have alluded to the diminution in infant mor- 
tality when women suckle their offspring in times of industrial 
stagnation. Jt cannot be too strongly emphasised that children 
die because they are badly fed. 

The causes of this bad feeding depend (1) upon a growing 
disinclination to rear infants on the breast—the disinclination 
is noticeable in all classes of society. The dignity and duties 
of maternity are sacrificed to the dictates and demands of 
social enjoyments, or are set aside by the necessity of industrial 
occupation; whatever be the cause of this abrogation, it tends 
to the neglect of the child. It has been estimated that at least 
50 per cent. of the deaths of infants are directly or indirectly 
due to bad feeding. If we examine the statistics of infant mor- 
tality in the different Huropean States, the close dependence of 
feeding and mortality on each other is very clearly shown. The 
lowest mortality (10—13 per cent.) is in Sweden and Norway, 
where almost every child is nursed by its own mother. In 
Wurtemberg on the other. hand only 33. per cent. of infants are 
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brought up on the breast. The mortality of the breast fed 
children was 13°5 per cent., while that of the artificially fed rose 
to 42°7 per cent. In Lower Bavaria the infant mortality reached 
the extraordinarily high proportion of 50 per cent. There maternal 
nursing has become the exception. In Munich the mortality of 
breast fed children is 15 per cent., that of childen artificially reared 
is 85 percent. In Berlin, according to the last estimate, only 30 per 
cent. of the children are fed naturally. The infant mortality is 
30 per cent. (“Domestic Hygiene of the child.” Uffelmann, 
Trans., p. 54). The same truth is shown by Dr. Hope’s evidence 
previously referred to, and by the statistics collected by myself. 
It is therefore obvious that infant feeding exercises an enormous 
influence on infant mortality. . 

(2.) The second cause of bad feeding depends upon ignorance. 
The artificial rearing of children makes the influence of bad 
feeding more noticeable. Putting on one side the large number 
of infants who receive some breast milk, but who also receive 
artificial food, we shall direct attention to infants entirely reared 
by artificial means. In these cases ignorance has full play. The 
successful rearing of infants on artificial foods depends not only 
upon a sound knowledge of the kind of food suitable for infant 
feeding, but also upon a practical knowledge of its preparation ; 
of the quantity to be administered, of the intervals which ought 
to elapse between successive feedings; and excessive cleanliness in 
the most minute details is imperative for success. Artificially fed 
children die even yet under the most careful supervision more 
frequently than breast fed children. Between 1861 and 1870 the 
rate of mortality at the foundling hospital was 159—the average 
age of the children on admission was 4 months—so that the rate 
of mortality was very high. Better results are possible to-day 
with an increased knowledge and greater resources. Those of us 
who see day by day large numbers of the children of the industrial 
classes in hospital and at their homes, cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the most frequent causes of the illnesses attributable to bad 
feeding is ignorance. Infants are fed on “anything that is going.” 
Any liquid preparation is poured into a bottle, and the child is fed 
thereon. The class of food stuffs chosen is utterly inappropriate 
for infant feeding—this is a matter of common knowledge, and 

need not be further insisted upon. The children suffer and die. 
_ They are the victims of ignorance. In Preston during ‘one year 
(1861) the upper class mortality (0O—5 years) was 18 per thousand, 
of the middle class 36—37 per thousand, and of the industrial or 
insuring class 62—64 per thousand. This great difference can only 
depend upon the greater care and attention (founded upon better 
knowledge and greater sense of responsibility) which the children of 
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the upper classes receive. The alternative of wet nursing does not 
need serious consideration. It can only be very partially applic- 
able. The child of the wet nurse if living must suffer. Her child 
is usually illegitimate, and without attaching undue importance 
to the suggestion that the practice of wet nursing acts as an 
encouragement to illegitimacy, the result to the nursed child is 
not so generally satisfactory as to justify its adoption except in 
very exceptional cases. I might remark en passant that the 
dangers of artificial feeding are greatest at three periods of 
infant life: (1) during the earliest weeks of life, when experiments 
are being made as to the kinds of food most suitable to the infant; 
(2) at the period of dentition, when additional food is required ; 
and (3). at the time of weaning, when the food is changed. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the growth and development of the child 
depends upon proper feeding. The statistics compiled by Dr. 
Routh, and included in his work on infant feeding, thirty years ago, 
are very significant, and show the far-reaching influence of early 
environment. 

It is impossible to separate ignorance from neglect, the one 
merges into the other ; neglect often depends upon ignorance, but 
often enough the cause of ignorance depends upon the neglect to 
acquire knowledge. Although the ignorance which we are now 
considering is ignorance of the care and management of children, 
aud of the elements of household management and domestic 
economy, the only statistical measure we can apply is the rate of 
illiteracy. Criminals and drunkards are notoriously ill educated. 
In Liverpool during 1892 the state of education amongst those 
charged with offences is given below in percentages :— 


TasLE LIX.—Lducational Condition of Liverpool Police Cases, 1892. 


























Read and Read and Write he Unable to 
Write Well. | Imperfectly, | B@4omly- | Read or Write. 
Summary offences ........ 0°5 59°2 85 31°6 
UNGICHHDIO > eabieess 3°4 6127 9°0 25°6 


Excessive infant mortality is chiefly found to exist among the 
classes in which these offences are most frequent. From the 
report of the sanitary condition of Boston, United States of 
America, in 1875, the following table has been taken :— 3 


* Dr. Grimshaw, Registrar-General for Ireland, investigated the influence of 
social conditions on the rate of mortality of children under 5 years of age in 
Dublin. He found that among the upper class the mortality was 18°2, among the 
middle class 59°2, and among the artizan class 72, while the mortality among the 
residuum reached 116°9. [‘ Dublin Journal of the Local Sciences,” July, 1889. ] 
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~Tasie LX.—Infant Mortality and Illiteracy. 














State. Cholera Infantum. | Diarrhoeal Death-Rate. Illiteracy. 

VEDI IN irs ere he cece navies cacy - 029 0°72 215 
PVFORTNOIIE ad dupwssessoeenteoles 0°32 0°92 45°9 
New Hampshire............ 0°44 1°00 , 23°9 
Connecticut  .....:..0..0.... O:7 Ls 1°19 36°6 
Pennsylvania .....3.....:s00. 0°76 eal 37°4 
Ne We X OF sc. caseeethades.t. 0°82 1°88 37°3 

Pye) OFSEY coe y eet seo 0°86 147 40°8 
Rhode Island ................ 0-91 1°44 70°4 
Massachusetts ............ 1:16 1°93 51°4 





By illiteracy is meant the proportion of those at the age of 
10 and upwards who are unable to read. It is seen that the 
death-rate from diarrhoea tended to vary with the rate of 
illiteracy. 

‘We may therefore conclude that with improved education 
there would be a diminution in the rate of infant mortality, and 
we may include defective education among the causes tending to 
excessive infant mortality. 

The influence of ignorance is not confined altogether to the 
feeding of infants; it extends to their clothing. The sleeveless 
frocks and the bare legs which are considered almost de rigueur 
in all classes of society directly tend, by the unnecessary exposure 
occasioned by insufficient covering, to respiratory disease. Children 
are particularly susceptible to the influence of cold, and need to 
be warmly clad. More technical knowledge is required to nurse 
children through an illness, and the want of the most elementary 
knowledge of the laws of hygiene by the mother results in handi- 
capping the child in its battle with disease. These questions are 
so intimately bound up with the larger question we are considering 
that this brief reference to them is necessary. 

4. We pass naturally to the consideration of WitruL NEGLect 
AND Int Treatment. The late Dr. Charles West was of opinion that 
the great mortality in infant life is not due to active criminality, but 
rather to negligence, and that the amount of criminal destruction 
was very small indeed compared with the non-criminal destruc- 
tion. This view is true to-day in my opinion, but evidence of very 
general neglect has accumulated. It is however most difficult to 
determine when neglect becomes criminal and when ill treatment 
becomes active. The statistics of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children (whether they be accepted as 
legal evidence or not) suffice to show how general is the neglect 
and ill treatment of children. ‘“ From 1884, when the Society was 
“established, to 30th September, 1892, it has dealt with 25,349 
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‘* complaints of cruelty; of these 20,443 proved to be true. The 
‘** cases were classified as under :— 


TaBLE LXI.—Cruelty to Children. 


General ill treatment .......%.-<;.---asse ee 4,096 
Abandonment and exposure ..........ccsssconrevetes 15733 
ASSRULES Visieesc..c).c00cs+sosoeeeonersis snes eee aa 25374 
Neglect’ and starvation  \.....:..:csuspeeseeetaete 13,411 
TOGO ooo. seieascseveesosentognesddeent pan nate 1,699 
DeMOTA bY i052 s..-ceveceseennagsevietvne nee ee 1,141 
Other Wrongs: \..........siercseoceesdesee nee eS 895 


“These cases affected the welfare of 56,615 children. The 
‘“‘ victims were quite young, many of them babies.” It is obvious 
from these statistics that a vast amount of actual wilful criminal 
ill treatment prevails. ‘The evidence given before the select com- 
mittees which considered friendly societies and child insurance has 
been, in my opinion, very generally misunderstood. It showed 
without any doubt that a very serious neglect of child life 
prevailed, and prevailed extensively. It failed, however, as I 
shall subsequently show, to connect the prevalence of this neglect 
with any system of insurance. The neglect can only be explained 
by the indifference with which sacrifice of child life is regarded. 
The children are a burden, they are “in the way.” They are 
persistently neglected, not infrequently ill used, and if they should 
happen to die, the inevitable is accepted with becoming resignation. 
At the same time it must be understood that this general neglect 
prevails only among a comparatively small proportion of the 
working classes, among the dissolute, intemperate, and criminal. 

5. The last factor for consideration is [LLEGitimacy. It is seen 
that the number of illegitimate births is relatively so small, that the 
effect of the known high rate of mortality among illegitimate 
children is comparatively trivial. Moreover, illegitmacy is dim- 
inishing in Hngland and Wales, as the following figures show :— 


TasBLeE LXII.—Births, England and Wales, 1881-90. 






































Year. Total. Illegitimate. | Birth-Rate, | plegitimate : ee ne 
LSS LS Voss: 883,642 43,120 33°9 1°7 48°8 
SD aioke din 889,014 4351556 33°7 1°6 48° 4, 
Uhheas 890,722 42,646 33°3 1°6 47°9 
{BAe 906,750 42,669 33-4 16 471 
BD wereees 894,270 42,793 32°5 1°56 47°6 
G0 903,866 42,838 32:4 VE 474 
"ST eee 886,331 25134 31°4 ite 47°5 
°S8 (haere: 879,858 40,730 30°6 I'4 46°3 
230 ee 885,944. 40,629 30'5 "4 45°9 
D0 ee 869,937 38,142 30°2 13 4a7 5 
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Illegitimate births per 1,000 births. 


85 86 87 88 89 90 


1881 82 83 
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It is seen that not only is the absolute number of illegitimate 
births diminishing, but the number relatively to the total number 
of births is also less. The general birth-rate fell from 33°9 in 1881, 
to 30°2 in 1890. If the proportion of illegitimate births had 
fallen only in the same ratio, the rate for 1890 would have been 
1°5. The actual rate for 1890 was 1°3. 

The excessive mortality among illegitimate children is shown 
in Table LXIII, taken from Dr. Farr’s “ Vital Statistics.” 

In Sheffield it is seen that three-fifths of all the illegitimate 
children died in infancy. In considering the high rate of mortality 
among illegitimate children, it must be remembered that a larger 
proportion of illegitimate children are first births than of legiti- 
mate children. Out of 361 illegitimate births of which statistics 
are available, 65 per cent. were first children, 21°94 per cent. were 
second children, 11°67 per cent. were third children, 1°11 per cent. 
fourth, and 0°28 per cent. were fifth children. 
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Tape LXITII. 





Illegitimate Death-Rate, Legitimate | Illegitimate 
Town. : Births all Births Births 
per 1,000 Births.| Infants. Death-Rate. | Death-Rate. 


























Liverpool saan nie eMR aa? Ad 214 208 418 
eieester guarentee trier. es 44, 245 239. 386 
Nottinghai ester 65 202 191 365 
Glasgow. Simiens cist st, tie spay 85 163 152 286 
Heélins levers at steers se: 133 87 75 184 
Saltord’ cee aa iete aac ack 4.4, 179 aL - 366 
IRGCLLOLTO Bese eti eae so alee 54 204 187 547 
AP LOLC Beer hee tnsepd et anes 2d: 116 206 168 596 
Out “s.pereeee, ie, daria ies a 89 107 106 118 
meee dae wit Low} or 
Twelve districts with ak; 61 ia 192 | 566 


infant mortality «............ 





Many of the mothers are very young ; not infrequently attempts 
at abortion have been made during early pregnancy; during preg- 
nancy much mental worry and anxiety have been experienced by 
the mothers. The mothers receive but little attention at their 
confinements. All these factors tend inevitably to excessive 
mortality. They are ante-natal causes of excessive mortality of 
illegitimate infants, and are not truly perils of infant life. 

After birth other causes operate. Illegitimate children are 
very often put out to nurse. The rate of mortality among illegiti- 
mate children nursed by their own mothers—for example those 
detained in workhouses for a period after their confinements—does 
not vary appreciably from the general rate of mortality for all 
Hngland. Nurse children will be considered separately. Another 
factor is exposure. The majority of foundlings are illegitimate. 
The majority of illegitimate children are among the poorer sections 
of the community. Many foundlings are dead. The number of 
still-born children is unduly high. The wish to get rid of the 
infant at its birth acts as an incentive powerful enough either 
to cause the infant to be still-born, or else to cause it to die by 
exposure and neglect soon after its birth—by abandonment in a 
large number of cases. 

I have heard it stated on good authority, that in the practice of 
certain midwives the number of still births is very high, and that 
this fact is well known among their clientéle. 
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The following inquest statistics are very significant :— 


TaBLE LXIV.—IJnquests.® 


Total inquests, legitimate children ... O—l year 2,728 1—7 years 2,712 
a illegitimate __,, Peete 15207 1—7 _.,, 193 


that is to say, that inquests on illegitimate children under 1 year 
of age amount to 31 per cent. of all the inquests held on infants. 
Yet illegitimate children form less than 5 per cent. of the total 
number of births. The figures for Liverpool show a similar 
result— 

TasLeE LX V.—Liverpool Inquests. 


Total inquests, legitimate children ........ O—l year 165 1—7 years 68 
= illegitimate =; ~~ ........ Oo. ath —7 eS I 


Illegitimate children were the subjects of 11 per cent. of all 
inquests, but the rate of illegitimacy in Liverpool is only 4 per 
cent. of births. 

The fewness of the inquests on children over 1 year of age is 
noteworthy. The figures however are less likely to be accurate 
than in the case of younger children. It is obvious, however, 
that comparatively few illegitimate children survive the perils of 
infancy. 

It may therefore be fairly concluded that (owing to the large 
number of inquests held on illegitimate children) the excessive 
mortality among them is in a large measure preventable. It 
depends chiefly on neglect, frequently wilful and criminal, to 
which the very existence of the child is a strong incentive. The 
excessive mortality of illegitimate children may shortly be traced 
to the following causes: to the shame and poverty of the mother, 
and the miserable character of the home; to the absence of support 
from the putative father, and the limited means of sustenance; to 
inducement, improper food, the indiscriminate use of opiates, and 
to the indifference of the nurse. As long as women who bear 
illegitimate children are looked upon with reproach and as unclean 
by their self-considered more virtuous sisters (who often enough 
have never fallen because they have never been tempted), as long 
as the father is not liable to social ostracism, and hence self- 
restraint is less obligatory in the male sex, so long will the 
inducement to neglect and the incentive to neglect and crime 
continue. The subsequent marriage of father and mother ought 
to legitimise the children as is the case in Scotland. Facilities 
should also be given for the affiliation of the child before birth ; 


5 Statistics of E. Lankester, M.D., F.R.S. See Report, 1871, “ Protection of 
*‘ Infant Life,” p. 141. @.-3011. 
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but a very practical difficulty is the impossibility of the enforce- 
ment of affiliation orders in the very cases where such enforcement 
is most necessary. Criminal neglect may be somewhat diminished 
by improved and increased measures of supervision. The detention 
of mothers in workhouses for a lengthy period would be regarded. 
as a needless interference with the liberty of the subject. 

Much of this neglect occurs in the practice of baby farmers. 
The Infant Life Protection Act of 1872 did much to remedy the 
large amount of criminal neglect then existing, but baby farming 
still continues on a large scale, and the mortality among children 
so nursed is still enormous. Occasionally criminal proceedings are 
taken against the nurses. It is unnecessary to quote the evidence 
given in proof of this great neglect before the select commitee of 
the House of Commons on the Infant Life Protection Act of 1890. 
The facilities which a well organised system of baby farming 
affords to get rid of a child; the frequency (amounting in many 
cases almost to a certainty) with which children are neglected by 
those to whom they are entrusted, need to be dealt with firmly 
and finally. | 

Two other factors tending to high infant mortality have still to 
be considered—the influence of heredity, and the frequency of 
developmental diseases. 

These form a distinct class of perils different from those we 
have hitherto considered. They affect the child before birth, and 
are therefore not strictly perils of infant life. 

First as to Herepiry. It is well known that a tendency or 
predisposition to certain diseases is inherited, but with the 
exception of certain zymotic diseases, no disease affects a child 
before birth. Instances of predisposition may be cited, e.g., gout, 
rheumatism, and tuberculosis. By the union of individuals having 
predisposition to the same diseases, the predisposition of the 
offspring to such diseases is intensified. For this reason if there be 
any constitutional taint, consanguineous marriages, always to be 
deplored, ought in those cases to be prohibited. As a preventable 
form of hereditary predisposition, the neurotic diathesis of 
children born of alcoholic parentage may be cited. 

Any legislative interference however with freedom of marriage 
beyond the general conscience of the community, will be followed 
by an intensification of the very evil proposed to be prevented. 

The influence of syphilis requires a brief consideration. 
Fournier, writing in 1885 on the depopulation of France, says 
syphilis destroys 68 per cent. of infants born of syphilitic parents. 
Le Pileur, writing from the observation of cases in prison, 1881-85, 
states that of 643 cases of syphilis, 130 were suitable for analysis. 
Of these 60 contracted syphilis after having had children, 52 con- 
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tracted syphilis before having had children, 18 had children before 
and after. The 60 women had 166 pregnancies, 72 live born 
children dying soon, 8 still births, 86 surviving children. The 
52 women had 122 pregnancies, 93 still births, 22 live born children 
goon dying, 7 surviving children. The 18 women had no abortions 
before contracting syphilis, no still births, 27 live born children 
dying soon, and 16 surviving children. After infection they had 
21 abortions, 6 still births, 3 live born children dying soon, and 
1 Surviving child. 

From these and other facts he concluded that in France 14 per 
cent. of pregnant women are syphilitic; 7 per cent. of children 
conceived by syphilitic women, will survive the dangers of foetal 
and early infant life. Of 100 conceptions, 13 perish solely from 
syphilis in the mother. 

The gravity of the influence of syphilis thus revealed has not 
been realised. Apart from any question of abstract morality, the 
benefit of stamping out syphilis for the saving of infant life is 
obvious. 

The number of deaths of infants registered from syphilis 
during the decade 1881-90 was as under :— 














TasLe LXVI. 
Year. Number. Year. Number. 
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The second factor is DeveLopMENTAL DisnasE AND PREMATURE 
BIRTH. 

Deaths from these causes can scarcely be regarded as due to 
perils of infant life, as they are due to prenatal influences. These 
deaths are however very numerous, amounting to 2 per cent. of 
births. They all occur in infancy or during early childhood. It 
is a matter of regret that still births are not registered in England. 
It has been estimated that the number of still births is as high as 
6 per cent. of the total births. Apart from the statistical value of 
such registration, it would tend to check the procuring of abortion, 
foeticide, and child murder, by preventing the burial of any still 
born infant unless full particulars of the birth were furnished to 
the district registrar. It would also be possible to investigate the 
causes of still birth more accurately ; for example, the real influence 
of syphilis would be measured. 
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From the following table it will be seen that there has beer 
an almost continuous increase in the deaths from developmental 
diseases during the past thirty years. Careful consideration has. 
only resulted in the partial explanation of the increase. It must 
be remembered that the rate of infant mortality from all causes: 
has not only not increased, but has actually diminished. It has. 
therefore been suggested that the increase in the deaths registered 
from developmental diseases is due to the transference of deaths: 
from one alleged cause to another : 





Taste LXVII.—Premature Births and Congenital Malformations. 
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TasLe LX VIII.— Premature Births and Congenital Malformations. 
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The steady and continuous increase year by year seems to 
prove the insufficiency of this explanation, and it does not account 
for the great differences in the deaths from these causes im 
different districts. Perhaps more live births are registered. Births 
which would previously have escaped registration, and have been 
termed still births, are included in the statistics. But this would 
also tend to increase the rate of infant mortality. 

The increasing ernployment of women in industrial occupations. 
has been suggested as an explanation. We have already considered 
the influence of this factor on the general rate of mortality, and 
have seen that it was associated with a high death-rate, ascribed 
to premature birth. 

A third explanation associates together death from premature 
birth with the number of marriages of minors ; but taking a series 
of years it is seen that such marriages are not increasing in 
numbers. The influence of these marriages has been considered 
in so far as it relates to the general rate of mortality. Korosi, 
from observations at Buda Pesth, states that early marriages 
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conduce to high infant mortality. He further says that the 
children who survive are not strong, and that inexperience of the 
mothers is an important factor in the causation of the excessive 
infant mortality. 


TasLte LXIX.—WMarriages of Minors per 1,000 Marriages. 
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If the two explanations last suggested be considered together, 
the association between a high rate of infant mortality from 
developmental diseases and the occupation and health of the 
mother is confirmed. 

Between 1881 and 1890, 162,209 deaths from developmental 
diseases were registered, equivalent to 18°27 per thousand births. 
In 1889 99 per cent. of these deaths occurred in infancy. They are 
slightly more numerous in males than in females. It would be 
interesting to know what proportion occurs in first born children. 


Taste LXX.—Deaths from Developmental Diseases, 1889. 
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Sex. : 1—3 Mouths. | 3—6 Months. 6—12 Months. 
Mig lem co sett. «: 9,418 198 78 
Females ............ 7,337 171 73 





The ADMINISTRATION OF OprIaTES requires brief reference. 

Depending partly upon the employment of women in industrial 
occupations, is the general administration of opiates to infants and 
very young chidren. The extent of this was revealed during the 
consideration of the Infant Life Protection Act of 1872, and there 
is reason to believe, from inquiries which I have made myself, that 
the practice is still very general. I do not mean to imply that the 
habit is confined to operatives. It is also notoriously prevalent 
among baby farmers, and it is not infrequent among the general 
public. 

Occasionally an over dose is administered. Passing notice is 
taken of the practice. The incident is soon forgotten, and the 
habit is allowed to continue without any vigorous effort to suppress 
it. Numerous deaths ought in reality to be attributed to this 
custom. The child does not thrive. It dies either from chronic 
infantile atrophy, or else ‘from a more acute attack of gastric 
disease. Proof of administration is generally absent. In towns 
the favourite form of administration is as a soothing syrup, but 

F2 
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frequently laudanum itself is given. Paregoric of less than 
standard strength is often extensively retailed by grocers. 

During a recent visit to a colliery village in North Wales, I 
learnt that three quarts of laadanum were sold in one week at one 
shop to the villagers. It was, so I was informed, in general use 
by the colliers and their wives—especially by the latter. No 
‘“‘ soothing syrup ” was ever asked for. 

This information was confirmed by the leading chemist of the 
neighbouring town. The laudanum was frequently given to infants. 
The dose was carefully regulated, and ‘‘no accident” ever occurred. 
The mother before leaving home for work placed a lump of sugar 
in the bottom of a small teacup, and added one, two, three, four, or 
five drops of landanum, according to the age and previous habits of 
the child; she then added a teaspoonful of boiling water. This 
punch (as the mixture is locally called) was administered to the 
child, who slept till the mother returned. The attention of the 
British Medical Association has been directed to this custom, and 
steps are being taken to render the law as to the sale of opiates 
more stringent. The sale of soothing syrups containing narcotics, 
the general sale of paregoric and laudanum, require to be restricted. 
The drugs ought to be properly labelled, and they ought to be of 
standard strength. 

Lastly we have to consider the influence of Cuiip INSURANCE. 

The idea that child insurance is directly responsible for much 
of the waste of child life is very prevalent. For the last half 
century child insurance, either in the form of burial insurance 
or of life insurance, has been in existence; originating in Liverpool 
and other towns where. high infant mortality prevailed. For the 
past twenty years it has been alleged that this child insurance 
tends to excessive infantile mortality,° for in 1871, Mr. Curgenven, 
giving evidence before the Select Committee on the Bill for the 
Protection of Infant Life, stated his belief that ‘‘ children insured 
‘in burial clubs die in a much larger proportion than children not 
‘so insured ;” other witnesses were of a like opinion. The com- 
mittee merely stated in its report that it had been suggested to 
them ‘‘that no infant or very young person should be entered in a 
** burial club, or become the subject of life insurance.” 

The report of the Royal Commission on friendly societies in 
1874, expressed the opinion that “‘infant life assurance if badly . 
“administered was mischievous” (a fact which no one would 
venture to question), and added, “ that if well administered it was 
“not harmful but beneficial.” 


6 The statistics of the Prudential Assurance Company show that the mortality 
(O—1 year) among the insured is less than the general mortality among infants— 
even if the deaths which occur during the first month of life are eliminated. 
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In consequence of this report, the Statute of George III 
which prohibited the insurance of the life of another in which 
there was no insurable interest, was repealed in so far as children 
under the age of 10 years are concerned, but the amount was 
limited to 6/. under the age of 5 years, and to 1o/. for children 
over 5 and under 10 years of age. Burial insurance thus became 
life insurance, and the burial clubs (with which so much that 
was objectionable was associated) were suppressed. It must be 
remembered that the insurance of the life of another is valid 
under the common law where there is an insurable interest, and 
much of the misunderstanding in reference to child insurance 
and its result depends directly upon forgetfulness of this fact. 

In 1889 the committee on friendly societies stated in their 
report that evidence was tendered to show not only that infant 
insurance acts as an incentive to crime, but also that a widespread 
system exists under which much neglect, cruelty, and crime take 
place with impunity. They reject the statistical evidence in 
regard to child insurance, owing to the impossibility of drawing 
therefrom a safe conclusion. They admit that insurance for 
burial expenses is highly valued by the working classes for 
perfectly legitimate reasons, and that an unnecessary hardship 
would be inflicted on them if it were prohibited. ‘“ The question 
“is whether the defenceless state of the children of the poorer 
“classes is such as to make it imperative that this system of 
‘insurance should be prohibited or more stringently guarded.” 
Although numerous suggestions for the amendment of the exist- 
ing law were offered, the committee contented themselves with 
recommending that the age for juvenile assurance should be 
extended to 16 years, and that the total sum insured for on 
death under the age of 5 years should be diminished to 4/. They 
also urged the addition to the certificate of death of a column for 
particulars of insurance. 

In 1890 a Committee of the House of Lords considered the 
Children’s Life Insurance Bill, introduced by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, but admittedly drafted by the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, 
the honorary director of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. The Bill was eventually withdrawn. 
The evidence given by several witnesses, including medical men, 
coroners, and two judges of the high court, was very conflicting, 
and convincing evidence of specific cases of child murder by 
parents for the sake of insurance money was wanting. A strong 
belief was expressed that insurance is an incentive to crime, 
inasmuch as it familiarises the parent or guardian with the 
prospect of pecuniary benefit on the death of the child insured. 
But this belief, be it well or ill founded, seemed to be grounded 
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upon surmise, hearsay, or general impression. Hven where specific 
cases were adduced, the insurance could have been effected under 
the ordinary law, because it was an insurance coupled with an 
interest. 

Mr. Justice Wills admitted that the vast majority of insurances 
were attended with no mischief to the child, and that it was 
only the residuum that needed consideration. He was opposed 
to the prohibition of child insurance, and thought it would be 
a mistake. Mr. Justice Day was opposed to infant insurance 
even if it were proved that it never tempted parents to commit 
crime. 

I have briefly reviewed the more important evidence existing 
on the subject. I have weighed, as carefully as I am able, all the 
information I have gathered. I have discussed the subject with 
medical men resident in districts where insurance prevails 
extensively, and my own conclusion is that the evils of child 
insurance have been unnecessarily exaggerated, and that the 
deaths of the children commonly attributed to insurance, ought 
really to be ascribed to the causes we have been considering in 
the earlier part of this essay. The incentive to child neglect and 
child murder is not the prospective receipt of insurance money. 
Neglect and crime would continue even if insurance were abolished 
straightway. High infant mortality depends upon the light 
estimation in which child life is held, and the careless indifference 
with which it is treated. Cases of neglect are more frequent into 
which the element of insurance does not enter, than those upon 
which it is supposed to exercise influence. 

The Rev. B. Waugh estimated that over 1,000 children die, or 
are made to die, every year for the sake of the insurance money. 
He estimates that 33 per cent. of the children of the industrial 
classes are insured. 

From statistics supplied by the manager of the Prudential 
Assurance Company, and arranged by Captain Marshall in the 
“Fortnightly Review ” for December, 1890, it appears that 80 per 
cent. of such children are insured. Probably the truth lies 
between these two estimates. Child insurance is much more 
general in towns than in the country, and, as we should naturally 
expect, it is more prevalent where a high rate of infant mortality 
prevails than where infant life is comparatively secure. 

Inquest statistics show that about 50 per cent. of children are 
insured. Dr. Hope, in the investigation at Liverpool previously 
referred to, found that nearly 64 per cent. were insured. So that 
it is probable that Mr. Waugh is guilty of as much under estima- 
tion as Captain Marshall is of over estimation. My own records 
(though as yet too few to give any reliable estimate) show, 
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however, that among hospital patients Captain Marshall’s figure 
is not too high. 

It is obvious, however, that child insurance is very general, 
and it follows that the influence of a small number of deaths 
directly caused for the sake of the insurance money, would not 
affect to any appreciable extent the general mortality statistics. 
It is therefore impossible to make any use of them to estimate the 
influence of insurance. The only available means of estimating 
the influence of insurance is the number of proved cases of 
infanticide for the sake of the insurance money. Such instances 
in people who are permitted by the Act to insure are compara- 
tively few in number. The report of the 1889 committee states 
merely that the allegations of culpable and even wilful neglect 
and violence have been, in some case, well founded, and that the 
object of such neglect and violence has not been disconnected with 
the sums payable on the death of the children. This, it will be 
noticed, is an extremely cautious statement. 

Under the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, no insurance money 
may be paid on a child’s death except to the parent or the personal 
representative of such parent. The great majority of the cases 
remaining after deducting those in which insurance was permissible 
under the common law, have occurred owing to the loose inter- 
pretation placed upon the words “personal representative” by 
those who are called upon to comply with the Act. Hvidence from 
this source is therefore wanting. 

To sumup. I repeat that in my opinion child insurance has 
been accorded an importance far beyond its merits. The same 
‘amount of energy directed to the suppression of an obviously 
preventable form of death, e.g., suffocation in bed, might result in 
a greater saving of child life than would result from the total 
‘Suppression of insurance. It would be as rational to interdict fire 
iImsurance because of a few cases of arson, as to prohibit child 
insurance because of a few cases of proved infanticide. 

If the inducement offered by the small sum received from 
insurance on the death of a child is sufficient to determine infanti- 
cide, it is overwhelming evidence of the light estimation in which 
child life is held. The proper remedy therefore is not the suppres- 
Sion of insurance, but the raising of the estimation in which child 
life is held. 

I am of opinion that the lower scale of payments adopted 
by the 1889 committee might fairly be accepted, and that a 
system of child insurance registration should be tried by the 
local authorities as a temporary and tentative measure. By sucha 
register accurate information as to the influence of child insurance 
would be obtained, and its future definitely determined. 
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Payment to the undertaker is objectionable. Medical super- 
vision is impracticable. I had formulated a scheme by which 
children before insurance were to be seen by the parish medical 
officer at a uniform fee of 1s., but 1t would not be possible to carry 
the scheme into execution. 

It would be impossible to replace the present system of 
collecting societies by any State system of child insurance without 
collectors. The evil of the present system depends, according to 
its opponents, upon the touting by rival collectors; but a non- 
collecting society, founded in Liverpool by the late Mr. Robertson 
Gladstone, has only met with a very partial measure of success. 

The ideal insurance system would be an endowment system. 
The life of the child, not its death, would become the source of 
profit. 

Summing up the causes of excessive infant mortality, and 
therefore (as I have shown) the perils of infant life, we find them 
to depend upon :— 

(1.) Pre-natal causes leading to death from premature birth, 
from congenital malformation, and from hereditary diseases. 

(2.) Sanitary conditions, insanitation leading to excessive 
mortality from zymotics and diseases of the respiratory system. 

(3.) Social circumstances, e.g., ignorance, occupation, &c., 
leading to the neglect of children, and consequent excessive 
mortality from diarrhcea, convulsions, and atrophy. 

(4.) Crime and wilful neglect. 

During the composition of this paper I have taken the oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of all sorts and conditions of men 
(and of women) to the awful sacrifice of child life which prevails. 
The reply has invariably been to this effect: ‘‘ Poor things, they 
“are happier dead.” This carelessness is lamentable, for it ignores. 
one reality ; for every child who dies, there are many who survive, 
stunted in growth, dwarfed in development, and crippled. We 
can measure the loss of children by death; we cannot estimate 
the influence upon the nation of the weak damaged children who 
survive. An inquiry into the previous history of prostitutes in 
Russia, revealed the curious fact that in a large proportion of 
cases they were the offspring of degenerate parents, of parents. 
addicted to intemperance, or of parte with constitutional disease: 
(e.g., tuberculosis). | 

The difference in the physique of children born and reared in 
towns and of children born and reared in the country is very 
marked. It would be of great interest to follow out at length the 
influence of the aggregation of population in large centres on the 
growth and development of the human body. The increase which 
has been noticed in recent years in the number of short sighted 
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people has been attributed to the want of exercise of the eye for 
distant vision by the residents in our large towns. The influence 
of daily confinement in schools, and afterwards in offices badly 
ventilated, badly lighted, and badly appointed, must be great. It 
is of interest to note that the death-rate at school ages from 
nervous diseases has not diminished, while the death-rate from 
other causes is less during the last decade. And in other 
directions the influence of town life may be traced. 

The most difficult part of the problem we are considering is 
the treatment of the ills we have discovered; what means can be 
suggested by which a diminution of these evils may be attained ? 

Idealists who depict imaginary communities free from all the 
vices and defects of actual life, lose sight of one most important 
factor. They do not remember that there is an immense amount 
of cruelty and wickedness in human nature which is only kept 
under, even in the most highly developed races, by the strong 
arm of coercion. Hvery reform which has ever been made has 
necessitated a new creation of officials, whose duty it is to 
enforce certain essential wholesome regulations. Behind religion, 
morality, education, cleanliness, we always see the policeman, 
who punishes the wrong doer; his duties are always tending to 
erow. 

Whatever may be suggested as a remedy for the ills we have 
been considering, will inevitably necessitate fresh pains and 
penalties, as well as authority to enforce them. Some writers are 
consequently led to advocate the treatment of the most glaring 
evils only, and to consider that the deep seated causes are beyond 
human aid. But this paper would be in no wise complete if it did 
not make some attempt to consider the ultimate basis of infant 
perils, even though preventive measures cannot be suggested 
which would effect a radical cure. 

In the most general sense it may be said that in a civilised race 
infant perils are caused by poverty. Into the still wider question 
of how far poverty is due to individual characteristics I do not 
propose to enter. The poverty to which I allude is national, not 
individual poverty, and it is, I think, in some degree independent 
of individual characteristics. 

_ It must not be forgotten that a Eada accumulation of wealth in 
a few hands is always accompanied by a corresponding amount of 
pauperism and want spread over a large number of people. So 
that while England is the richest country in the world, its wealth 
is a measure of its poverty—which is more widespread and more 
hopeless than anywhere else. 

This condition is owing to the peculiar position into which 
we have drifted in our social arrangements. 
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The natural end of man’s existence is to cultivate the ground. 
Although some are set apart for other duties as soon as the 
progress of civilisation demands division of labour, there must 
_ always be some who produce from the ground an equivalent. 

At the present time we, in England, are in the abnormal 
position of ceasing more and more to cultivate the ground, and of 
spending all our energies in producing articles of which it is 
becoming more and more difficult to dispose. 

When machinery first became applied to all kinds of manu- 
factures, England obtained a practical monopoly, and for a time 
supplied the world with machine-made goods. The demand for 
labour to direct and assist this machinery caused the owners of 
machinery to offer wages which tempted the field labourers to 
take to the new work, and so began that steady migration. from 
the fields to the towns, which has been the great economical feature 
of this century. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that our monopoly is at an 
end, and that the demand for machine goods is becoming less and 
less. The goods are produced on so vast a scale that employment 
has become intermittent. Periods of active production are followed 
by periods of stagnation, during which the surplus machine pro- 
ducts are being worked off. This uncertainty of employment has 
had much to do with the absence of thrift (which is greatly to be 
deplored) arnong the working classes. 

It is impossible to formulate any scheme to cause the people to 
return to agriculture. Hven supposing that by peasant proprietor- 
ship, allotments, or any one or the other devices which have been 
suggested, they were brought back to the land, the next period of 
commercial prosperity, with its high wages, would inevitably 
tempt them back to the towns again. The development of civilisa- 
tion connotes growth of luxury. A return to the simple primitive 
habits of our ancestors is a dream that can never be realised. 

Therefore although I think that many of the social evils which 
I have alluded to would vanish if the bulk of the population 
returned to agriculture, I do not consider it worth while to discuss 
this solution further—it is impossible. I accept large towns as 
inevitable. I shall therefore confine myself to the methods of 
treating some of the worst features of town existence in so far as 
they affect infant life. 

A few words first, however, in reference to individual poverty. 
Considerable attention has been given lately to the unemployed. 
Labour bureaux have been organised. Harebrained schemes have 
been originated by philanthropists and paid agitators to provide 
work for everybody “at fair wages for a fair day’s work.” The 
temporary utility of such schemes has been already indicated in 
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the general discussion. There has, however, been one practical 
gain from the attempt made. It has been demonstrated that many 
of the unemployed are naturally incapable of continuous steady 
work. Whether from constitutional idleness or from intemperance, 
the honest, sympathetic help extended to many of them has been 
wasted. The majority have been found not to retain the employ- 
ment given. In many cases poverty is due to individual not to 
national causes. 

Aggregation in towns has hitherto always implied overcrowd- 
ing, and the measures which have been adopted to combat this 
evil have not been in the right direction. I have discussed the 
question of the influence upon health of the blocks of model 
dwellings with the assistance of the statistics afforded by block 
dwellings in London, and have stated my belief that the immense 
outlay of money involved in their construction has not been 
justified by the result. The remedy has not gone to the root of 
the evil. It has not diminished overcrowding. On the contrary, 
it has increased it. The only good achieved has been obtained by 
regulating it. The risk of zymotic diseases is increased. It is 
inevitable that under any system of close aggregation, however 
carefully regulated, filth diseases, whether from the fouling of soil, 
air, or water will continue. Another factor has been introduced 
into our social system, which suggests a more practical and radical 
solution of the problem. Of late years the great development of 
our railway system, enclosing our towns by a rapidly growing 
network of railways, offers means of transport from one point to 
another within a reasonable time. No system of travelling is so 
cheap. There is now nothing to prevent workmen and others from 
living in the healthy open outskirts of our towns, which have 
hitherto been the exclusive dwelling places of the wealthier 
classes. Bills recently introduced into Parliament have shown at 
what small cost workmen’s trains can be run, 5, 10, or even 15 
miles. Compulsory legislation in this direction would benefit the 
whole community. It is not sufficient for us to wait for an 
enlightened policy to be inaugurated by the railway companies 
themselves. They are vast bodies with great inertia, with internal 
selfish interests, slow to move without the application of external 
forces. It can be readily shown that the plan is feasible. The 
increased volume of traffic moreover will occur when ordinary 
traffic is least heavy. The advantages are many and obvious. 
_ Even where they do not directly affect infant life, yet by improv- 

ing the general standard of health, they are certain to react 
favourably on infant mortality. 

One suggestion may be made here. Since indirect taxation is 
always more readily paid than direct taxation, free railway passes 
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might be attached to the workmen’s dwellings in the suburbs. 
These passes would be paid for by a charge in the rent remitted 
by the landlord to the railway company. The objections to 
residence in the-suburbs would thus be largely reduced—the full 
expense being easily known. 

In towns themselves we can only move in the divccaa of 
removing the more obvious consequences of overcrowding. Not 
enough activity is yet shown in demolishing grossly insanitary 
property. Ifit be demolished, the method is often bad. A whole- 
sale demolition is made in a particular district. The adjacent 
property is still further crowded, and this congestion is often long 
in being relieved. It is true that provision is made in the Acts 
for adequate accommodation for the ejected tenants, but more 
efficient enforcement of the provisions is desirable. Vested 
interests, and the want of adequate independent authority, interfere 
with the enforcement of existing powers. The appointment of 
County Medical Officers of Health is being followed by greater 
attention to the sanitary conditions of rural and urban districts. 
Improvement is being made, but it needs to be expedited. 

In our system of national education some more prominent 
place should be given to domestic training. It is useless to 
advocate greater parental responsibility unless we at the same time 
prepare the children to bear that responsibility. Moral training 
must be left to our moral teachers: to ministers of religion and to 
others. Hitherto too much attention has been given by them to 
matters of faith and religion, to the exclusion of the relations of 
man to man in the circumstances of every day life. As long as 
educated people regard the sacrifice of child life with equanimity, 
as an unmixed blessing, it is useless to expect less educated people 
to regard it as reprehensible, however different the points of view 
may be. 

It is difficult to dissociate ignorance from responsibility. As I 
have already shown, half the deaths of infants are attributable to 
bad feeding. This bad feeding depends upon ignorance. 

In rural districts infant mortality is low; this fact cannot be 
explained by the ‘abundance of fresh air, or by the high standard 
of general education which obtains there. It can only depend 
upon the better training of the young girls, who are familiarised 
from their earliest youth with the care and the management of 
children. ‘The excessive mortality in towns depends largely upon 
the want of this knowledge. The highest standards in board 
schools and other schools might well include sound elementary 
instruction on this subject: not theoretical instruction as to the 
percentage of proteids in milk and such like, but practical rules 
for the feeding and care of infants. I do not depreciate the value 
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of sound scientific teaching, however elementary, of physiology, 
_ but there is a long step between theory and practice. The 
practice must be taught in the schools, for there is no method 
afterwards of imparting it, except by the voluntary action of the 
young girls themselves. The development of technical instruction 
by the local authorities affords another opportunity of imparting 
this knowledge. The adoption of domestic training as a subject of 
technical instruction, and the appointment of well qualified lady 
teachers to instruct the industrial classes through the medium of 
mothers’ meetings, and of other religious and social assemblies, as 
well as by well organised special classes, would be a step in the 
right direction. Some work of this kind is being already 
attempted ; but the teaching is not continuous, and depends upon 
voluntary aid. House to house visitation would be best of all. 
This would be however of necessity optional, and depend entirely 
for its success upon the tact of the lady teachers. A mission field 
exists neglected and uncultivated as wide and as important as that 
of India or of China—with only one disadvantage, that it is too 
near home. The Buckinghamshire County Council has set an 
example, in this direction. Through the energy and initiation of 
~ Dr. De Ath, the County Medical Officer of Health, ladies are being 
trained as rural health missioners. Their duties are to lecture in 
a popular and homely way on the management of personal health, 
and on the management and care and feeding of infants. Special 
stress is laid on house to house visitation and industrial teaching. 
Much tact is required to avoid giving offence—a point humourously 
and yet pitifully illustrated in a recent copy of ‘‘ Punch,” where 
an irate mother resents the teaching of the new young doctor as to 
the management of her children, on the ground that she ought to 
know all about it, having buried fourteen of her own! This 
teaching however requires to be very carefully watched—the rural 
health missioners must be well and soundly instructed. The work 
must be undertaken in earnest and devotedly continued. The 
results will not be seen immediately ; time must elapse for the seed 
which is sown to grow and bring forth fruit. The soil is barren, 
and the harvest will not be rich. 

With regard to the employment of women in industrial occu- 
pations, it is to be regretted that the necessity exists for married 
women to be soemployed. The influence of their employment, as 
I have shown, on their offspring is twofold: the children when 
they are born are less fitted to enter upon the competition of life, 
and after they are born the necessity for their mothers to work 
causes them to be neglected. A woman under the present law may 
not be employed for a month after her confinement, but this period 
is not long enough, and it seems impossible, under existing con- 
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ditions, to prolong it without inflicting much hardship. The 
mortality among the infants of the female operatives employed in | 
the factory of M. Dolfus, a cotton manufacturer of Milhouse, was 
reduced from between 40 and 50 per cent. to about 26 per cent. by 
the establishment of a maternity fund, to which the married 
women paid contributions, which were supplemented by M. Dolfus. 
The women were enabled by this fund to remain away from work 
for a longer period after their confinements. A grant is made by 
many friendly societies on the birth of a child to pay for the 
attendance of a doctor and of a nurse. This principle might 
easily be further extended, but such a universal obligatory 
insurance could not be enforced. The establishment of numerous 
day nurseries, or créches, conveniently situated in industrial 
centres, is the only practical remedy, together with the prohibition 
of the entrusting of infants to ignorant and careless neighbours 
for hire or reward. In our large towns children are left under the 
care of older children scarcely bigger than their charge, or are 
obliged to entrust them to the tender mercies of a complaisant 
neighbour, more ignorant of babies than the mother herself. 
Some trust to opiates. Two day nurseries in Liverpool, with an 
annual attendance of nearly 4,000 children, an average of 44 per 
day, managed wisely and economically, expended at the rate of 
nearly 6d. per child per day, or about 3s. 6d. per week. The 
utmost charge that can be made is 1s. a-week, so that 2s. 6d. 
a-week per child must be met by donations or subscriptions. It is 
hardly fair to expect that this deficiency should be defrayed in 
this way, and in view of the evidence tendered before the Infant 
Life Protection Act of 1890, by which it was urged that no child 
ought to be allowed to be received from the custody of its parents 
for hire unless by a registered person, the establishment by 
county councils of a widespread system of day nurseries seems 
desirable. This plan is strongly advocated by many county 
medical] officers of health. 

I have already indicated the great influence which intemper- 
ance exercises directly on infant mortality, and have referred to 
the influence it exerts on the wage-earning power of the people. 
I include here the summary of an investigation made for me by 
the chief of a large manufactory in Liverpool. The results are 
really worse than the figures would imply, for by the method of 
time keeping adopted by the firm, a quarter day lost in the 
morning would be neutralised by any overtime worked. 
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Taste LXXI.—Analysis of Men Losing a Quarter or a Half Day on the 
various Days of the Week. Friday Hvening being Pay Night. 


[Seventeen men for twenty weeks. | 


SIRUMTOA YE Eos e.cthecighessveneesaps 57 WV OOTESOAY © visrecctvs owesaeoes 2 
LINE Ci Se te 89 PETRUS ORY, — snaesdeaascsxivenoisince 18 
SCE ES ge 2 RS oa oy BUELL YEUNG ceceshossaieyasondeess 14 


Percentages of men “ losing time”’ on each day of the week. 
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From inquiries made, the inference that the loss of the “first 
“quarter” is due to the previous night’s dissipation is fully 
confirmed. 
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Intemperance, whether regarded as a cause or as a consequence 
of our social conditions, is directly responsible for much of the 
poverty, privation, and crime, and for the neglect which leads to 
the sacrifice of child life. Although there is no necessary relation 
between the number of public houses and the amount of drunken- 
ness, yet a diminution in the number of public houses is urgently 
needed. In Liverpool a district (upon which houses for the sale of 
drink are prohibited by the terms of the leases granted by the 
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landlord) has a lower death-rate than adjoining districts. The | 
houses are better kept and are better maintained than similar 
houses in other parts of the city. Licences should be placed under 
the control of the ratepayers. A maximum number of licensed 
houses in any area should be fixed by law. 

I cannot help believing that early education has most influence 
of allin preventing the formation of the drink habit. The majority 
of drunkards begin to drink to excess in early life ; some when on the 
down grade after maturity; comparatively few through failure in 
business, grief, or poignant emotion during the period of maturity. 

Attention requires to be directed to the quality of the beer and 
spirits retailed, and firm measures ought to be taken for the 
prevention of the sale of injurious drink. A compulsory modifica- 
tion in the character of the beer would be followed by excellent 
results. . 

A few points remain to be mentioned: The question of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts is too wide to be considered. ‘To the 
influence of syphilis I have called attention, and any method 
whereby its frequency could be diminished, involving no further 
interference with the liberty of the subject than that of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, ought to be accepted as necessary and 
urgent. o 

The form of death certificates, and the question of death certifi- 
cation, is at present under consideration by Parliament. The 
majority of uncertificated deaths are deaths of infants. A revision 
of the form of the death certificate so as to include particulars of 
insurance, the appointment of medical men.as registrars by whom 
the certificates would be scrutinised, and immediate inquiry made 
into doubtful or suspicious cases, are desirable. It is impossible 
under present conditions for any medical man to initiate on his 
own responsibility an inquiry in cases where unconfirmed suspicion 
alone exists. Reference to the coroner is cumbrous, unsatisfactory, 
and often nugatory. Finally, the coroner’s inquiry at present held 
on children found dead, whether foundlings or whether children 
overlain, ought to result in some more useful and practical result 
than the usual formal return of a verdict with an occasional 
censure. | 

Lastly, the Imperial Parliament has already provided, in the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, some means of repressing 
the graver forms of neglect. These means require to be extended 
by the provision of punishment for overlying. Administration of 
opiates should be prohibited: soothing syrups containing narcotics 
being suppressed. It is to be regretted that the Act is chiefly 
administered by voluntary societies. Power ought to be entrusted 
to the local authorities to undertake the duties hitherto performed 
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by children’s protection societies. Private philanthropy, however 
excellent, ought not to be allowed to undertake public work. 

It may be urged that the remedies I have proposed are utterly 
inadequate to cope with the gravity of the conditions I have 
been discussing; and the contention is reasonable. But more 
drastic reforms are either impossible or premature. I have insisted 
that the preventable forms of child neglect are in the main 
referable to want of parental responsibility—a condition which, it 
is certain, largely depends on ignorance. The remedy—the only 
remedy—in which I have any faith or confidence—is education. 

“My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” “ Knowledge 
‘is power, and power implies trust. We who enjoy knowledge are 
“the trustees of power. People are ignorant because they are 
“‘jonorant, they do not desire knowledge because they have not 
“‘ even the knowledge to know that knowledge is desirable. They 
“are to be pitied and to be helped! By whom are they to be 
*¢ pitied, and by whom are they to be helped, but by those to whom 
“ the highest privileges of knowledge are entrusted P ” 
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Analysis of Methods of Feeding Infants. 


Five Hundred Consecutive Cases from the Infirmary for Children, 
Lwerpool. 


TABLE 1.—WMethods of Feeding. 


Breast 


























Ages. Breast. end andi Food. Total. 

O— 3 months ........0.. 54 23 34 111 
S eapih ROL Tl iin tee 25 39 102 
GN eg she Qnasere re ao 60 I51 
OV er AP YGET Griteses. Visors 33 94 136 
GOA Ly vases totes sores 5 118 227 500 





TABLE 2.—Percentages. Methods of Feeding. 


























Ages. Breast. Breast and Food. Food. 
O— 3 monthae................ 48°7 20°79 30°6 
i ED ee eer cs 37°2 245 38°3 
RRs Fi Sime si oss caeun’ 35°7 24°5 39°8 
COVER LENORE AC ciaticcs Vitis. 6°6 24°2 68°2 





Digestive Disorders. Other Illnesses. 
Ages. 
Breast. af Hao, Food. Breast. oe Food. 
O— 3months....; 21 13 30 33 10 4 
3—6 _,, *. 12 14 34: 26 4 Wl 5 
6—12_ ,, er Lo 24. 50 a5 13 10 
Over 1 year ........ 6 29 78 3 4 16 
All cases ............ 58 80 192 97 38 Te 








TABLE 4.—WMethods of Feeding in relation to Digestive Disorders. 








Percentages. 
Ages. Breast. Breast and Food. Food. 
O— 8 months................ 88°8 56°5 88°2, 
BoecetlMe gy). Ww estispasteacers 31°6 56:0 89°0 
ae epee s saxevevetsas 35°2 65:0 83°0 
OG er VGA tossccdecarsas 66°6 87'8 83°0 
PLEAS OS Tere Sects iooscoess5s 37°4 68:0 84°5 





Note.—The numbers in Table 4 show percentages of children fed 
on breast, breast and food, or food, who suffer from digestive dis- 
orders. It is seen that 60 per cent. of infants were suffering from 
digestive disorder, and 64 per cent. of all the children examined. 
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Apprehensions for Drunkenness, Rate of Infant Mortality, Infant 
Death-Rate from Violence, Marriage-Rate, Birth-Rate. 





































Apprehensions Rate Violence, Marriage. | Birth- 
of Infant Infant : 
Town. per 10,000, Mortality, Death-Rate, Rate, Rate, 
1876.* | 1871-80, 1871-80. 1871-80. | 1871-80. 
BL TLAVErPOOl © oc. cooecsvac ees ee 420 217 14°0 29°84 35 °08 
2. Newcastle-on-Tyne ...... 372 146 4°25 19°27 37°86 
Sr South Shtetds.c2c-2se0255.0. 330 164 1°94 16°06 on ie 
176 : 18°94 | 46-37 
4, Durham eee teeeeesseeosese eee 305 f ie ; 0 81 f 16:88 45 °24,. 
bE Warrington «...........40. 293 151 1°32 16°19 41°11 
Oe DinkenhCad<ccccccs.sceeee,s 133 1°12 13°55 37 °68 
PELGALCSNEAUL c.scccccascccsods. 283 170 2°29 Hoe e ce 
: 39 “4 : 
8. Manchester .......0 aA ; 9°41 f 38 “49 Ha 
De GME s asco cde secdasseene aH 1°62 16°52 42°39 
IO. Tynemonth.........0...ase. 1°35 15°37 41 +14 
11. Newcastle-under-Lyne. des 1°22 13°54 40°27 
12. Hartlepool ..........000. oees 1:85 1-07 43 °36 
13. Chesterfield © <...<.......+.. 1°42 15°53 44°53 
14, Ashton-under-Lyne ...... 0-96 17°84 37°82 
16, Rochdale .2 .ci1..0.0000.00d0. 0814 16°94 34°96 
TG Wakefield’) ..,......<d.0s000 1:18 16°43 4) °45 
17. Great Grimsby ............ 1°27 16°54 35°34 
18, Wigan........ each Uwe vow den 0°81 17°34 45°77 
SUNMeTIANG 2. socss.. 1.04. 1°52 19°31 41°07 
1°58 19 ‘IO 38°23 
1°24 22°34 38 °60 
1°12 18°14 35°88 
0°93 70-6287 “67 
1:08 16°17 32°60 
0°53 18 62 35°10 
0°594 19°95 41°75 
1-07 14°02 81°95 
b. SRCPELOTO ch cagpecyvecassnsds, 1°45 13°65 28°74 
29. Stalybridge.........0. arr ee 0°96 17°84 37°82 
30. Carlisle .........6 etre 1-09 17°03 32°95 
31, Nottingham ...........00. Q°11 24°95 32°58 
32. Stockport BeaeheRechns ceed ce 1°53 20°25 35°70 
33, Shrewsbury ..... Recedesess 1°67 14.°0O 28°18 
84. Blackburn ......sseccsseeees 0°525 ye es) 39°30 
35. Scarborough .......0.e000 1°82 17°83 81°57 
36. Berwick ..... SCUEr RAC COCOLER 2°30 13°15 30°61 
PLIARIOUOR pacadeccraceshescetordss 0°93: *” 17°33 39°20 
Dee AI TO sav ensedensesvicacesenes}as 1°33. 25°14 37°88 
Be Ne cscsczisasnss bs, 1°61 17 °1l 32°36 
40. Chester pis ieed 1°44 16°96 33°04 
BU UW ALGRIL CavccwvsceSeosesss aes 0°65 14°72 42°95 
MAES TEBRUOM) sty escesseedecesest «« 0°79 17°27 37 °86 
43, Wolverhampton............ 1°46 15 °86 39°75 
44, Huddersfield ....... Bech: 0°48 16°37 24°42 
BOs DEVELICY < disco sccstooseccates 1°10 14°13 32°28 
46. Doncaster ...... (Gssocee BS 1°03 15°05 35°24 
47. Mactlesfield ....:.......5+- 0°75 17 “92 32°83 
Wade” WORCCRLET) 5 sccicsesessaes\s- 1°93 15°08 32°00 
49, Birmingham ............... 10°92 19 "66 39°89 
LL BEUTLT C poe) Bs SAR Be 2°14 23°97 39°33 
DAR DING WALLY vSececcssaceicescst cs 1°23 14°41 32°28 
52. Carmarthen ............ Ase 0°36 14°89 2 “74 
Bs Lincoln iets, eocesco.os).- 1-04 16°56 4°21 
D4. Bragrord .Jesscscncosssessihos 1°11 18 *08 37 “97 
55. Kidderminster ............ 2°87 | 16°12 33°93 
56. Middlesborough .......... 1°47 15°39 44°04 
57. Sheffield <..:.,0008+0 ere. oa 1°52 26°30 42°50 
58. Congleton .....3.4.i.000. 0°38 13°70 35°31 





* From Fourth Report Select Committee (House of Lords) on Intemperance, Appendix, 
Table i. 


Other statistics from Registrar-General’s Report, 1871-80. 
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Deaths in the Ten Years 1871-80, England and Wales. 











All Ages. a Year’ 1 2 3 4 
Annual death-rate per } 21:27 194 65:9 2447 18-0 12°6 
T 000 pict tse. ccs 
Mean population, 1871-81 |24,343,348 | 720,002 639,202 659,285 | 644,006 | 633,575 | 
ALL (CAlIsOS (SEA iaiowscgeeteconeeo 5,178,311 |1,277,326 | 421,330 | 182,703 | 115,984 | 83,065 
Small pox wee teeck-.n rors 57,422 4,686 2,502 2,320 2,328 2 ae 
MLoagles ©. beechow ners doe 91,948 | 19,925 | 34,586 | 16,254 | 8,948] 4,927 
Scarlet fever... 174,282 10,183 | 25,342 | 29,901 | 27,599 | 21,980 
Diphtheria yapecme.ssct-oe-e-52 29,426 2,065 3,126 3,182 | . 3,734 3,463 
Whooping cough ............ 124,532 | 53,239 | 38,610 | 16,053 | 8261] 4,203 
BD yt 2 spree ch etek as tease on nsne 13,975 go 107 187 261 284 
Enteric fever .........:0.0000 78,421 1,767 2,708 3,118 2,842 2,745 
Simple continued fevev.... 25,643 1,038 1,550 1,704 | 1,660 1,382 
Puerperal fever ..........0000 17,944: — —~ — — — 
Diarrhoea and.dysentery.. | 221,552 | 140,467 | 35,422 6,375 2,067 ees 
Cholera sys: gesacgeccap-tinciees- 6,104 2,214 692 205 147 86 
CAN COL... 5c:8seaereseee come eine 115,031 59 55 95 117 88 
Sorofula vee wate: 31,016 8,561 4,788 1,906 1,105 831 
Tabes mesenterica ............ 77,393 38,367 | 18,962 5,837 2,312 1,362 
Pn thisie irmeecctess tes tosean-s 515,099 10,131 7,503 3,551 2,179 1,903 
Hydrocephalus ........000 77,260 26,524 | 19,259 8,229 4,877 3,731 
Diseases of the— ; | 
Nervous system ............ 674,279 | 222,308 | 42,668 | 17,278 | 10,258 6,823 
Circulatory system 318,373 1,306 486 | 265 374 447 
Respiratory ,, 915,340 | 228,908 | 108,543 | 36,788 | 17,609 | 10,416 | 
Digestive s 238,061 31,308 5,074 | 2,418 1,745 | see 515 
Urinary x; 95,413 980 1,113 1,002 982 895 
Generative _,, 13,341 66 27 16 8 6 
SULCUS Masereeacresain arevettesecs 16,967 — — = — — 
Chile birthi sep ccctrrststeas-0 54: 22,617 _ te — a a 
WV LOLENCO Ge ccstetasssceonte-sesvecees 161,373 18,943 6,539 6,114.| 4,603 3,849 
Other causes cisco 1,065,549 | 4s1,191 | 61,668 | 19,815 | 11,918] 8,464 
Rate of infant mortality ..........000e0e 149 
IMIAITUA GOS icecsssessesesssessonanseeguieanvorovntes ... 1,960,543 = 16°11 per thousand. 
Ub s We see ite acocs covvecs segcuncteteceney easter 8,588,782 = 35°28 oy, 
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Total 
under 5, 





40,04 
553,02 
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Influence of Back-to-Back Dwelling Houses on Mortality. 


[‘‘ Manchester Statistics, 1870-83.” By Dr. Tatham. | 





Death-Rate per 1,000 Population per Annum, 






Number | Percentage 


of aS 
of 
Group. | Enumera- Population. racial Oth ; 
. Back-to-Back All rincipa. oun er | Diarr- 
tion Infectious |Phthisis.} Pulmonary 
Areas. Houses. Causes.| Diseases. Diseases. | . hea. 


wee | ee | | ee 


A. Regent Road District— 











I 72 — 54,264 9 26°1 49 iy, 57 1°54 
II 10 18 8,773 | 29°1 4:9 ay 75 1°85 
III 6 50 4,380 | 37°3 76 4°58 8°6 2°83 

B. Greengate District— 

I 9 _ 8,713 | 27°5 45 2°8 66 FF 142 
II 13 23 11,749 | 29°2 4°8 a3 Tikes 41) haf 
III 12 56 11,405 | 30°5 6°2 3°6 TO) Gatiz 
One area of : ; ‘ 

Cedi 100 892 | 38°4 8°7 52 9:2 3°36 





Dr. Russell’s Statistics on the Influence of the Dwelling House on Mortality. 
Glasgow, 1888. 





Death-Rates per 100,000. 














Disease. 
One and Two | Three and Four Five Rooms 
Room Houses. | Room Houses. | and upwards. 
LY QIOUC CIBCASCS. You 5.5ceshes0c.s.0-essssenveneres 478 24.6 114 
Acute diseases of the lungs, in- \ 985 689 398 
cluding ConSUMPHION.........0eeer 
Nervous diseases and diseases of | 
nutrition in children.............. Ae eat 735 ou 
Accidents and syphilis in children .... 32 II = 
Miscellaneous unclassified diseases .... 799 464 590 














J UGE CESS TAC RE a 2,774 1,945 1,123 
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Death-Rates at all Ages, and Rates of Infant Mortality in Twenty-Hight 
Large Towns, 1887. 

















England and Wales ........... 18°8 145 
- Twenty-eight large towns.... 20°8 168 
IVEANCHEBEED. ..54siic5000 alascensee 28°97 191 
Preston ....... Seed eo htt 27°9 214 
PSMA DUTTI oy - rar cecsaesh eee 25°5 201 
Neweastlo ...:4.0:.,..hescrson AE 174 
) (0 LY eee on 23°8 187. 
HPV OINOOS? Aiascénakencree 23°7 | 186 
Huddersfield .........s...0000 23°0 181 
Ty mouth is cayesgesscchereee v o2'9 196 
Ralford  joconestesesesa: teen Zaye 195 
Cardisl, ...jscccoseiete Ae 21°9 172 
Wolverhampton.............. 217 176 
Shoeitield % .,.-..catseteanee 21°6 177 
BOLLON Gs vancivenccto ee a3°3 171 
12 Eee eerie RE eh eyes LE BO 172 
IATA S Ace cceyte ccc edad “et 21°O 153 
Birkenhead.....,......ssesessese- 21'0 156 
Dristolsstiny cetera 20°4 149 
Norwich ®:sjuceccat eee 20°4 ’ 158 
Bradford 2Ns..cccee ne 19°9 178 
Sunderland..;,..cssciee 19°7 151 
Birmingham “Hite 19°7 176 
LONGO  veceserehosessoseeheets 19°6 158 
Portsmouth» s..:,..nmeer 19°5 143 
DO COBEEr 5.3 v.sshossecteote nee 19°5 209 
LULL) os psemssectenset cee 19'2 165 
Wottinghdm © }iccrnvsne 18°7 170 
WIOEDY Lesstassecaestsasatieertnetanen 17'I 142 


Brig htonts.cs..cJessceati sme 16°9 149 
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Influence of the Dwelling House on Mortality. 
[Newsnorme, Society M.O.H., 13th April, 1892.] 





Number | Number Number | Proportion} Families 

































































Distt! ry dhea | of [Otmenemente| of, | tocach | Population | Dents, | 
Houses. | Families.| Five Rooms. | per Cent. | House. 
A ae 1.2280) 3,937 |. 11,122 64°8 1-41 7,224 | 404 | 27°99 
ie: 2,588 | 3,451 | 1,721 49°9 TidGe | ¥4,835- 707 .| 23°83 
6 ee 4,871 | 6,609 3,109 47° 1:36 27,871 | 1,004 | 18°01 
pei: 3,096 | 4,840 1,943 40°2 1°35 20,109 | 674 fre 
Tavis. 2,326 | 3,263 1,300 39°8 1:40 13,883 | 412 | 14°84 
BOR. 1,482 | 1,596 258 16°2 111 8,857 | 231.| 12°98 
herr 2,521 | 2,813 410 14°6 111 15,419 | 9833 | 10°79 
Hook 668 748 113 T5i2 1:12 Bll 89 | 8°70 
19,380 | 25,051 9,976 oe 1:29 | 113,310 | 3,854 | 17°01 
District.| Deaths. | Phthisis. | Tubercular. goto Respiratory. eae: Others. 
Pneumonia. Births. 
P. Bee 404, 41 49 19 10 25 f 
519 
er. 5: 707 79 5A 31 14, Ce: 
O ia: 1,004 124 117 42 28 49 465 
De up 674 80 68 27 7 29 
Wy 412 | 31 47 21 6 16 | | 
Peis. 231 23 13 12 9 4 O77 
Gin 5- 333 21 20 IO “i 5 | 
isk en 89 3 5 2 3 Wit) 
Per- Measles ; 
istrict. of naa ayaa em Who 5 ” | Phthisis. eo ae hice ie Others. 
lation. ymotics. | Cough. &e. Births. 
—H ....| 56:08 [13°72 | 118 | oss | 0°38 | r1g | 054 | 2°18 | 0:24 | ogg | 7:99 
: ees 24°59 | 1811 | 2°22 1726 | OGG) 10 |0:75 3°31 0°50 | 0°88 | 8:25 
and B| 19°38 |2518 | 2°72 | 130 | 1:25 | 2:34 | 113 | 5°37 | 0°54 | 12g |11-77 
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Infant Mortality and Density of Population. 





Rate of 5 
Estimated A 
Infant Mortality. cres 



































Registration County. Population Acreage. per 
1881-90. 1891. middle of 1891. | Person. 
ENGLAND AND WaALEs| 142 149 29,081,047 | 37,239,351 1°28 
ERELONDON) accssseseosshes 152 155 4,221,452 74,692 0°18 
11. SourH EasteRN— 
REUPOV Bois atcsseseaces ba LO 110 575,078 453,028 0°78 
BIE acess. 116 118 808,872 970,060 | 1:2 
Pe ireciccsaraee ind . 109 109 556,186 947,132 Li 
Hampshire ........0. 112 116 668,681 1,046,576 15 
Berkshire .............:.. 105 116 268,888 574,808 2°1 
111. SoutH Mrpranp- 
Middlesex...¥........000 128 119 580,607 178,755 | 03 
FLOPtIONA: “soie0.c0c78.. 108 102 215,480 441,623 2°0 
-Buckingham............ 116 112 164,537 - 410,176 | 2°5 
Oetordetarce..ccch:. 113 122 188,372 489,727 2°6 
Northampton ........ 132 135 308,971 632,982 | 2°0 
Huntingdon ............ 107 110 OO199F |) 204,443 4:0 
Bedford.....ccccssssssesess. 131 115 166,298 307,050 | 18 
Cambridge ............ 121 119 196,373 573,793 | 29 
Iv. HasteRn— . 
L1G Se 126 | 124 766,903 904,194 | Ll 
PEER OM Atoka ces ccevenseh 114 I10 353,948 923,709 | 2°6 
Gh) ae 135 142 460,649 1,308,719 | 28 
v. SourH WEsTERN— 
| TESA Ae eee 103 100 255,264 797,457 | 31 
Dormetun names 96 83 189,045 610,;582 | 32 
Devon ssiisivsccsscccin 121 125 636,860 | 1,643,390 | 2°5 
WOrtewallycpssccticics. 137 147 318,326 879,328 27 
Somerset .......csc00000 110 113 510,507 1,066,938 2°0 
vi. West MipLanp— 
Gloucester ............ 124 £34 549,474: 700,080 12 
Hereford ...sscssssseee. 109 121 113,243 519,141 | 45 
Silapeiaere teu. >, 117 120 254,390 933,582 | 36 
BEAR ORC assist cccoy. 156 163 1,105,845 766,688 0°69 
Worcester.........00.-. 134 139 423,551 4345554 1-0 


WAEWICKD cna... 150 iRe 803,624 610,587 0°76 
































90 _Jones—The Perils and Protection of Infant Lefe. [Mar. 
Infant Mortality and Density of Population— Contd. 
; Estimated Acres 
Registration County. clad Ge Population Acreage. per 
1881-90. 1891. middle of 1891. Person. 

vir. NortH Mipranp 
Leicester. ...:....00++e5.. 164 174 380,624: 535,103 1°4 
Rutland: warescats ila 154 22,094, 107,352 4°8 
Lingoliseneee 132 136 467,221 1,731,718 i 
Nottingham ............ 154 154 506,936 604,181 i Selb 
DOuDY ssh aie. 134 139 433,628 556,869 2 

vir1. NoRTH WESTERN 
Chgshirea  h Virotss.:. ts 142 149 710,245 643,745 Oe, 
Lancashire ............ 166 176 3,970,532 1,307,381 03 

Ix. YoRK— 
West Riding ........ 156 168 2,471,437 1,776,884 | O7 
East ao ae 149 153 400,948 696,296 17 
IN onthe % 455%) 5502-04 135 139 354,907 1,253,649 3°5 

x. NorTHERN— 
retin ye GAis....55 152 168 1,028,241 465,078 | O°7. 
Northumberland ....| 142 159 508,041 1,290,312 2°5 
Cumberland .........,.. 123 132 266,951 970,161 36 
Westmorland ........ 100 110 66,257 503,073 75 
XI. WELSH— 

Monmouth ............ 140 160 276,184 427,848 15 
South Wales ........ 140 157 1,054,519 2,676,923 2°5 
North ,, 119 126 450,689 1,989,157 44, 
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Statistics of Block Buildings. 





Per- Diar- 
tussis. | rhcea. 


Searla- | Diph- 


District. Year. tina. | theria. 


Typhoid. | Measles. 


Peabody Dwellings ....| 1888-89 | 343 539 73 1,040 858 | 563 





























PIOTULOTE | oo varsrhceensesesgh ts 226 | 839 143 549 553 | 568 
Peabody Dwellings ....| 1890 ....) 634 | 147 97 | 1,026 | 2;052.) 391 
BOD AOi-ctrccasarsitscteyis ay ried? +> 820—1-~149 724 | var | 672 


Ne ie 1886-90] 238 | 149 | 62 | 344 | 617 | 352 
Dwellings ............ | 



































Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation Dwellings } oe 222 |) 500 74 aoe jee ee 
Death-Rate, | Birth-Rate, Rate Density 
1886-89. | 1986-90. | ~*" | Mortality. | Population. 
Peabody Dwellings ....| 19°11 40°24 | 1882-90...| 139°2 751 
Metropolitan Asso- ; 2 5 : 
pa Dwele. } 18°79 32°98 86-90...) 121°0 — 
Improved Industrial . J : : 
Dwellings aero 12°46 35°21 86-90 ....| 130°0 — 
DOnG otis sham ies scsees 15°74, 30°81 782-90...)  151°9 58 
repped | London. 
Mean annual death-rate in| Measles ieeaseuivess vasebceesses 6°25 4°21 
1,000 living, O—5 years GI UUGHIS eptrerratectre tert 5°08 4°25 
( VE OBS OB ssecdtceecauevdesdeastis 104 . O55 
Mean annual death-rate per Pertussis rev elssletensinecrenele 0°86 0°55 
1,000 living, all ages ............ | ep thisigeess ts. 182 1°97 
Tubercular _............0+ 2°63 2568 





There was also an excess of deaths from respiratory diseases, 
violence, and ill-defined causes. 

In 1884 there were 10,144 living rooms provided in the 
Peabody buildings, occupied by 18,453 persons. In that year 
the birth-rate was 4°46 per cent. (1°09 per cent. higher than the 
London rate). ‘The general death-rate was 1°91 per cent. (0°12 
lower than the London rate). The rate of infant mortality was 
13°87 per cent. (1°37 per cent. below the average for London).— 
Newsholme: Royal Statistical Society’s Journal. 
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Discussron on Dr. Jones’s Paper. 


‘Tue Presipent said he was sure that all those present would feel, 
with him, that the paper just read was well worthy of being 
connected with the name of Howard. There was good ground for 
hope in the figures laid before them, for one, at least, of the causes 
of the high death-rate among infants was remediable, namely 
ignorance. This high mortality was commonly associated, in the 
minds of most people, with murder for the sake of the insurance 
money, and it was very satisfactory to find that there was no 
sufficient evidence to bear out such a supposition. Poverty, and 
still more, ignorance and folly, were the causes of the large death- 
rate. The improper feeding of the children was due to the extra- 
ordinary recklessness on the part of the poor, and the same food 
was often given to infants under one year as to adults. One reason 
why the mortality among Scotch children was less than amongst the 
English seemed to be that the food generally consumed there was 
more suitable for children than in England, Dangers from illness, 
such as croup and the like, could often only be obviated by lavish 
expenditure, and in these cases the poor were ata great disadvan- 
tage; but the majority of the causes of infantile death would 
disappear if the people were better educated. 


Mr. F. Henprixs concurred with the President in taking a 
hopeful view of the figures. He had been rather struck with the 
observation to the effect that the mortality tended to increase 
where the purse was lighter. Statistical information was wanting as 
to the rates of infant mortality amongst the classes and the masses; 
but some twenty years ago, the late Mr. Charles Ansell «(junior) 
had collected statistics in reply to a large number of circulars sent 
to the upper and professional classes regarding this point. The 
returns were, of course, of a purely voluntary nature, and the 
results, therefore, not perfectly satisfactory: but the impression he 
had gathered from Mr. Ansell’s researches was that the mortality 
during the first five years of life did not differ much in the two 
classes. That inquiry did not, however, cover more than some 
50,000 children. He was afraid that the actuaries could not 
throw much light upon this question, as very few of them had 
anything to do with the insurance of children in particular. 


Dr. Francis Warner said that he was not fully competent to 
speak upon the statistics of infant mortality, but he would hke to 
say a few words concerning his own observations among school 
children. The author had referred to the laborious occupations of 
women in connection with the developmental condition of their 
children, this subject had now an important bearing on the labour 
question, and there was no doubt that the large number of badly- 
developed children, who reached adult age, had greatly increased. 

H 2 
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the number of the unemployed. The President had spoken of the 
advantages possessed by the wealthy in rearing children, but he 
(Dr. Warner) had found (Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
March, 1893, pp. 71—95) that, contrary to expectation, ill- 
development among children did not appear to be more common 
amongst the very poorest classes tham amongst the middle 
and better class families. The proportion of cases of low nutri- 
tion and of defective development was in fact rather higher 
in the middle class than in the poorest elementary schools, and he 
did not think the born-chance of living, and the physical develop- 
ment of the poorer children were less than those of the better 
classes. Atrophy without disease generally occurred among 
children with small and imperfect brains, and such children if 
they grew up were apt to be delicate. An improvement in the 
general conditions of development among the child population 
would greatly diminish the infant mortality, and would also prevent 
many children from growing up mere weaklings. The proportion 
of ill-developed children varied much in different districts, and con- 
ditions of building were of importance. Dr. Jones had spoken with 
qualified approval of the artisans block-dwellings, and his (Dr. 
Warner’s) own observations had led him to conclude that degener- 
ative changes were possibly taking place (especially among the girls, 
who were more susceptible to conditions of environment) in 
neighbourhoods where many such buildings existed. He had 
noticed this more particularly in the city of London, where not 
only did the people inhabit the large block dwellings, but the 
neighbourhood consisted, as it were, of deep valleys overshadowed. 
by high mountains. The same thing could be said of the higher 
class residential property in Kensington and Chelsea, for there 
the children were much inferior to those of poor districts like 
Islington; and these conclusions appeared to be confirmed by 
inquiries amongst the schools in these districts. 

He would be glad to know if Dr. Jones could state anything 
concerning the different mortality, in boys and girls, of the con- 
ditions of defective development. He had, himself, found that 
while a greater number of boys showed the conditions of bad 
development (except small heads), yet when the girl had some 
mal-development she was more delicate than the boy, and he 
should suspect that developmental causes conduced more to mor-. 
tality among girls than among boys. Again, the variation of 
infant mortality according to the nationality would be extremely 
interesting; the conditions of development among Jews, Irish, 
and English varied greatly. He agreed that much good was to 
be expected from more general education, and this appeared to 
him one reason why the Jewish children, sometimes living under 
the most disadvantageous circumstances and in great poverty, as 
in Whitechapel, were yet seldom affected with atrophy, &c. The 
converse of this held good among the Irish, among whom education 
was not so general, and not of such long standing. 


Mr. Nort A. Humpurers thought that, in one or two respects, 
the statistics might be improved. He entirely approved of con- 
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fining the term “infant” to children under 1 year of age, and 
also a the method of calculating infant mortality by the propor- 
tion of deaths under that age to the births: this method was 
above suspicion now that birth registration was practically com- 
plete. But partly from necessity, Dr. Jones had also adopted 
another method, which was open to very grave objection. He had 
in Tables II and III calculated the proportion of deaths under 
1 year to the estimated number of persons living under 1 year 
of age. In the census returns the number of persons living under 
1 year of age was very much under-estimated, because parents 
in their census schedules frequently returned a child in its first 
year, as aged ] year, and consequently the number of children 
under 1 year of age is very considerably under- stated in the 
census returns. With regard to the influence of female occupa- 
tion upon infant mortality—a subject of which the importance 
could scarcely be over-rated—he thought that this question had 
been pre-judged without sufficient evidence. It was well known 
that the infant death-rate was high in Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, where many women were employed in the 
factories, and also that it was low in rural districts, where there 
was much less female occupation. He was quite prepared to 
believe that factory employment of married women must be 
injurious to the health of their children; still, statistics did not 
entirely support the assertion that factory employment was the 
main cause of the high rate of infant mortality in Lancashire. In 
Durham and South Wales, both mining districts, where females 
were consequently not much engaged in industrial occupations, 
the infant mortality was higher than in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Again, the gradual increase in the number of prema- 
ture births had been attributed to the increasing employment of 
women; but the death-rate from premature births was higher in 
Norfolk and Suffolk than in Lancashire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, where the industrial employment of women had reached 
its highest development: 37 to 43 per cent. of the women in the 
two latter counties were engaged in some occupation, against only 
20 per cent. in Norfolk and Suffolk. Of course it was impossible 
to say that premature births and the employment of females were 
not connected, but the question required fuller and more careful 
investigation. His own inquiries led him to the belief that over- 
crowding and other general insanitary conditions had a much 
greater influence on the rate of infant mortality than female 
occupation, and he hoped that some reliable statistics might 
shortly be prepared in order to throw more light on this important 
question. 


Mrs. Fawcett said that it must not be overlooked, in considering 
the effect of the employment of women on infant mortality, that 
the present century, which had eminently been one of the uprise 
and growth of women’s occupation, was also a century of the most 
rapid increase in the population. The number of the people had 
more than trebled itself since 1800 (the population of England 
and Wales having grown in that time from nearly 9,000,000 to 
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29,000,000), whereas it took something like four centuries from 
the time of the Black Death up to the year 1800 to even double 
the population. Therefore it seemed that general insanitary 
conditions were a much more important factor than industrial 
employment in the high rate of infant mortality. Although no 
doubt in many cases children suffered from the absence of the 
mothers from home, there were compensating circumstances, such 
as her being able to provide them with better food and better 
sanitary surroundings with the result of her labour, and this was 
the more marked in the case of children who had weathered the 
storms of the first year of infancy. These advantages, she thought, 
went a long way towards compensating the ill effects of the 
mother’s industrial employment. 


Mr. A. H. Batzzy said that a good many years ago, he, with a 
friend, had made an investigation into the rate of mortality among 
the families of the peerage, and amongst other remarkable results. 
he had found that the rate in the children of these families differed 
in a marked degree from that of the population generally, being 
much more favourable. Those observations were more to the 
purpose than Mr. Ansell’s statistics. He was very glad to hear 
Dr. Jones’s opinion as to the insurance on the lives of children. 
He considered it a shameful thing to say that human beings 
effected insurances on the lives of their children in order to make 
a monetary profit. There was one society at the present moment 
which had insurances on the lives of more than 2,000,000 children : 
that Society had investigated the mortality among those children 
with extreme accuracy, with the result that the mortality was found 
to be less among them than among the children throughout the 
country generally. As a matter of fact, mothers desired to have 
what they called a decent funeral, and the death-rate among infants 
was so high, that they persuaded the husband to lay by a penny a 
week, for which they could obtain a minimum sum of thirty 
shillings, and a maximum of ten pounds. It was not thrift, it was 
simply a provision for a calamity to which infants were. peculiarly 
liable. 


Mr. Rowianp Hamitton wished to thank Dr. Jones for this 
contribution to the many sources of inquiry made with regard to 
the system of national education. The great work done by the 
Hducational Department had been the training of teachers. Many 
men and women were engaged in teaching with much zeal and 
earnestness, and it was through the agency of training colleges 
that they hoped to enlarge the range of the subjects taught. 
With regard to the insurance of infants, he had himself made 
some inquiries into the subject, and had come to the conclusion 
that the general charge of insuring children to obtain the money 
on their early death’ was a gross libel upon the masses. Poor 
people spoke of the death of their children, or of their own, in a 
way which was perhaps somewhat shocking to others. Death was 
more familiar to them, and there might be some reasons for the 
safeguards adopted by many prominent insurance companies; but 
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it must not be forgotten that one of the reasons for the institution 
of friendly societies was to secure the seemly funeral for their 
dead, which was so great an object of desire to the class who 
supported the institution. 


Mr. E. A. Rusuer asked whether Dr. Jones had any special 
reason for the assertion that, while the Rev. Benjamin Waugh 
estimated that 33 per cent. of the children of the industrial 
classes were insured, and Captain Marshall estimated the same 
proportion at 80 per cent., the truth probably lay between these 
two figures. He himself thought that the 80 per cent. was very 
much nearer the actual fact. This would also seem to be in close 
agreement with Dr. Jones’s own experience, that “85 per cent. of 
the children in his own hospital were insured.” 


Dr.. Hugn Jones, in reply, said that the statement that ‘“ the 
heavier the purse the less the mortality,” was borne out by certain 
statistics from Preston, where it was found that the child mortality 
among the upper class was much less than among the lower. In 
answer to Dr. Warner, he could also state that the death-rate 
from congenital malformation was higher for boys than for girls. 
The influence of nationality was a difficult subject to tackle in 
Liverpool, owing to the variety of races there represented, and it 
was a subject which, for the sake of peace, it was better to avoid. 
He quite agreed with Mr. Humphreys as to the importance of 
considering the rate of infant mortality rather than the infant 
death-rate. He held a very definite opinion that the industrial 
occupation of women did conduce to excessive infant mortality. 
The impression left upon his mind by his hospital experience was 
that where the mother was at work, the infant was almost always 
neglected; and when such children were admitted into hospital, 
they generally proved bad patients. There were some statistics 
on this point. During the last twenty-five years the general 
death-rate in Belgium had decreased from 24 or 25 per cent. to 
20°25, and the sanitation there had greatly improved, yet the rate 
of infant mortality had risen from 148 to 159 per cent.; and the 
only explanation which had been offered was the more frequent 
employment of women in industrial occupations during the last 
twenty-five years. The statement as to the proportion of children 
insured required a little explanation. He was decidedly of opinion 
that Mr. Waugh had under-estimated, as much as Captain Marshall 
had over-estimated, the proportion, in spite of the fact that he, 
himself, had found that 85 per cent. of his hospital patients were 
insured. But in dealing with hospital statistics he had entirely 
confined himself to children under 18 months old; and the 
number of policies which lapsed between the ages of 18 months 
and 10 years was quite sufficient to account for the discrepancy 
between his figures and those obtained from inquest statistics. 

A cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Jones brought the proceedings 
to a close. 
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Ocran Hicuways: their Bearinc on the Foop and Waazs of Great 
Brirain. By Tue Rieut Hon. Lorp Grorez Hamitton, M.P. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 20th February, 1894. 
The President, CHARLES BootH, Esq., in the Chair. | 


Ir is with some trepidation that I undertake to read a paper on 
the above subject before this Society; but the opinions therein 
stated, and the propositions sought to be established, are the 
result of long personal acquaintance with and study of a question: 
which, beyond all others, affects the material wellbeing of the 
country, and which, so far as I know, has not been yet examined 
or pronounced upon by statisticians except in a somewhat per- 
functory and casual manner. 

I have therefore endeavoured to put the successive stages of 
reasoning, by which I arrive at certain conclusions, in such a 
statistical form as will enable the practised controversialists in 
this Society to rapidly test their soundness or fallacy. 

Many of the most notable papers read in recent years before 
this body have demonstrated the rapid augmentation of wealth 
which, decade by decade, this country has and is accumulating 
under a policy of practically free imports; and the labours and 
investigations of some of the ablest and best known statisticians 
have been devoted with great success to tracing the distribution 
of this increase of substance with a view of ascertaining how far 
all sections of the community have benefited by it. The result of 
their labours has been to show that the distribution and dispersion 
of this increase of wealth has been wide and general, so much so 
that notwithstanding the great growth of the population as shown 
by the decennial censuses, the material position of all classes has 
continuously improved, -so far as wellbeing can be tested by 
accurate estimates of income and consumption. 

A great and marked success in these respects has attended our 
past policy of freeing imports from hostile imposts or obstructive 
tariffs. But the continuous success of.a policy of free imports 
into an island (I use these words advisedly in place of those 
generally in vogue, “free trade,” for situated as Great Britain is, 
it is her importing powers which dominate her exporting capacity ) 
largely depends upon the free control and uninterrupted use of the 
ocean highways leading to that island. Hngland has had that 
great advantage for a continuous and uninterrupted period of 
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nearly ninety years, for from the date of the battle of Trafalgar 
up to now she has been undisputed mistress of the area which 
these trade routes and highways traverse. Mr. Glover, in March, 
1892, read a paper before the Society in which he showed for 
the later half of this period of ninety years, viz., from 1850 to 
1890, the use this country had made of the advantages of long 
and unbroken free:ocean transport. Taking decade by decade he 
showed that the total entries and clearances at the ports of the 
United Kingdom had grown with unexampled rapidity. 

In 1850 the total entries and clearances were under 40 million 
tons; in 1860 they were under 59 million tons; in the next decade, 
1870, they had reached 73 million tons; in the next ten years, 
1880, they had grown to 133 million tons; and finally in 1890 
they had arrived at the high figure of 164 million tons. 

Thus, within a period of forty years the entries and clearances 
by our marine transport have more than quadrupled themselves. 
But these figures contain the tonnage entered and cleared coast- 
wise, which relate more to the home than foreign trade. The 
table below gives the tonnage over this period appertaining to 
both classes of trade :— 

(000’s omitted.] 





Total 























eres aid Clearances. Coastwise. Foreign Trade only. 
Eh oe a et ae 39,634, 25,129, 14,505, 
seg 8 sk ee 58,707, 34,017, 24,689, 
17 WS AS OT Bees 43,198, 36,558, 36,640, 
toll A: ene 133,250, 74,514, 58,736, 
5) A ee 164,340, 90,056, 74,283, 





It will thus be seen that the increase in the foreign trade is 
relatively greater than in the coast trade, and that whereas the 
total entries and clearances have quadrupled themselves in this 
period, the foreign trade entries and clearances have risen from 
145 millions to 74 millions, and quintupled themselves. 

_ During this period the population has risen from 27,721,056 in 
1850, to 38,101,975 in 1890. 

I have had some difficulty in obtaining accurate data upon 
which to base an estimate of the income of the country at the 
beginning and end of this period; but Mr. Giffen, in his “ Essays 
“in Finance,” 2nd series, p. 433, accepts, in the following words, 
Professor Leone Levi’s calculations for a certain portion of this 
period, viz., from 1867-84, as regards the relative earnings of the 
working classes, both in the aggregate and individually :— 

‘In the seventeen years 1867-84, Professor Levi finds that 
“the aggregate earnings of the working classes have risen from 
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“418 million £ to 520 million £, or nearly 25 per cent., the 
‘increase of the numbers being only 11 per cent.; and the 
“average increase per head is from 38/. to 42/. 148.—or rather 
‘‘ more than 11 per cent.” 

We may therefore safely accept this statement, although it 
only covers a portion of the period with which I am dealing, and 
assume that for the remainder of the period the earnings per head 
of the working classes were on the rise and not on the fall. 

As regards the rise and fall of the price of necessaries, the 
“ Agricultural Returns for Great Britain for 1892” (published by 
the Board of Agriculture, C-6743), give us most valuable infor- 
mation, for on p. 23 is shown the price of wheat, barley, and oats — 
for the last twenty years :— 

















Year. Wheat, per Quarter. Barley, per Quarter. Oats, per Quarter. 
$s, dk See tele « 
1a a peer ye 37 45 ee 
ea nediedhncaks., Ag a BL) - 32 OTA CIS 
ALARA is SR 20.~. otra 267 cz Ig 10 


and for meat during the same time :— 


Year. Beef. Mutton. Pork. 

















; Per 8 lbs. Per 8 lbs. Per 8 lbs. 
OTS foe 4s. 2d. to 5s. 10d. 4s, 10d. to 6s. 8d. 38. 6d. to 4s. 9d 
Ba ee 4s. —d. ,, 6s. —d. 5s. 4d. ,, 7s. 2d. 4s. 3d. ,, 58. —d. 
02 Jan Fea, yds WOU. 3s. Vd.~,, Darga, 28. 110,48. ' 7a. 








and the fall in price, combined with the rise in wage, has resulted 
in the following gratifying increase of consumption per head of 
the population of food imported from abroad :— 





Fresh Butter 
Wheat Pota- Beef, Bacon aiid 
Periods. in Flour. Mutton} and | Margarine |: Eggs. 
Grai toes. and Hews and 
ree Pork. ; Cheese. 


—_————_— ———_— ee | ee SS OO | OO ee eee SS Oe _)_—Ooh OO” 


Avge. of 5 years 1871-75 152 19 16 0:2 7°8 9°5 19 
5 °76-80| 174 28 28 Vi cated se6 11:9 22 


” °81-85] 186 45 11 35 | 11°8 12°9 26 
- °86-90| 170 48 7 TELUS ek toes 145 31 
Single year 1891 ............ 196 49 Of LL Os aa 16°0 34 





It will be observed by a study of this table that the consump- 
tion of the main necessaries of life contained in it have risen greatly, 
with the single exception of potatoes, and the fall in the import 
of this vegetable per head is not unsatisfactory, for it does not 
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indicate a reduction in the general consumption of vegetables 
throughout the United Kingdom, but a diminution of the class 
who entirely depended upon that vegetable for their sustenance, 
and the substitution generally of more nutritious food-in its place. 

I speak subject to correction, but I believe that 1 am accurate 
in saying that such an increase of population in so circumscribed 
and long settled a country, accompanied by such a rise in wages and 
such a fall in the price of the main necessaries of life, is without 
precedent, or at any rate without authentic statistical record. 

Cause and effect are here placed in close relation. It is 
because access to the highways of the sea have for so long a time 
been free and undisputed, that Great Britain has been able to so 
utilise her insular geographical position, and thus rapidly develop 
the other many advantages which the possession of exceptional 
mineral wealth gives her. This combination has enabled her to 
reverse the social and economic phenomena of the past, and with 
an increasing population, pressing upon the means of subsistence, 
to lower the cost of the necessaries of life, and yet increase the 
wage remuneration of her industrial classes. 

The feat is remarkable. This little island, situated at one end 
of the smallest continent of the world, has so developed her 
mercantile marine and ocean carrying transport, that she holds 
under her flag alone 72 per cent. of the total ocean steam going 
tonnage (see Glover, March, 1892, Table XV) of the whole world. 
Through the instrumentality of her navy and this vast merchant 
fleet, she has not only established great colonies and dependencies 
beyond the sea, but she has absorbed and retained the larger pro- 
portion of the trade of these expanding communities, and she has 
in addition laid the whole world under contribution to administer 
to the wants and food requirements of her increasing population. 

These great achievements are worth recording and eulogising ; 
but we must never forget that remarkable as they are, conducive as 
they have been to the prosperity and wellbeing of the community, 
they carry within themselves the germ of an ever present and ever 
increasing danger. Every year we are becoming more and more 
dependent upon others for the means of daily subsistence, not only 
as regards the supply of food, but also of that raw material upon 
which the great mass of our home industries depend. 

Free and independent are the two epithets by which Hnglish- 
men love to describe the characteristics of themselves, their 
country, and their customs. Free we may be, but independent 
we certainly are not. We are less self contained, less self support- 
ing, and more dependent upon others than any great nation of the 
past or present, and our actual and relative dependence upon 
others must increase year by year and decade by decade, for we 
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cannot go back or attempt to reverse the policy of free imports, 
the results and benefits of which have alone enabled a dense 
population of nearly 40,000,000 to be packed into these islands 
under conditions of comfort and improvement. 

It is not a question of food supplies only. Foreign supplies 
and foreign raw material are now the foundation and mainspring 
of our huge internal fabric of industrial employment; and as these 
industries develop with the growth of population, they cannot 
become less dependent upon supplies brought to them across the sea. 

For ninety years we have had command and control of the sea 
and its waterways ; and ninety years, equal to three generations, is 
a long period in the life of any nation. Hnglishmen have thus got 
into the habit of regarding the free use of the sea in all times and 
under all conditions as an inalienable right, a heritage that is 
protected by some irrevocable law of trespass, and the likelihood 
of any interference with or loss of this power is to many minds 
so beyond the horizon of the possible, that it is dismissed as 
an unnatural contingency no more likely to occur than the 
destruction of these islands by earthquake. 

Immunity in the past is no guarantee for the future, unless 
the conditions of the past and future are alike and unchangeable. 
That the conditions under which we gained and have retained the 
control of the sea have changed and are changing, is but too self- 
evident to all statisticians who study and digest the past and 
present. expenditure upon the navies of the world. It therefore 
falls well within the province of the practical statistician to 
attempt in some degree to forecast and calculate how far dis- 
turbance with sea routes now open would affect the food supplies 
of the country, and also what proportion of the industrial popula- | 
tion are engaged in occupations wholly or in part dependent upon 
imports and raw material, and how far a partial stoppage of such 
supplies would affect their wage earning power. 

The subject to be examined divides itself into three :— 

lst. The marine carrying power at present employed in the 
export and import trade of Great Britain, classifying the tonnage 
of the vessels so engaged according to nationality, dividing this 
classification again into steam ships and sailing ships. 
| 2nd. The amount of articles of food now imported into this 

country by such tonnage, and what proportion of the total food 
supplies of the country such imports constitute. 

3rd. To what extent the staple trades and industries of the 
country are affected by foreign imports, or dependent upon them 
for their maintenance. . 

The two first branches of the subject have in some shape or 
other been so frequently the subjects of discussion in this Society, 
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that they offer no special features of novelty, but the third is one 
of absorbing interest from an industrial, I might go further and 
say from a national, standpoint. So far as I know it has not 
been made the subject of close statistical investigation. My paper 
to-night makes no pretence of doing more than initiating an 
inquiry into and examination of this complicated and sinuous 
question in the hope that hereafter abler and more practised 
hands will follow up, test, and amplify the limited conclusions at 
which I have been able to arrive. 

Jn dealing with the statistics (1) of tonnage, (2) imports of 
food, and (8) imports of raw material, I have been unable to 
adopt a synchronous year for all three sets of figures, but as the 
tendency of the figures I use is very unmistakeable, and their 
direction very clear, the argument I base upon them will in no 
sense be affected by the year of illustration not being identical in 
every case. For the tonnage statistics I have taken the year 1890, 
as it was with the figures of that year that Mr. Glover’s paper of 
March, 1892, dealt, and he has so closely dissected and so ably 
pointed out the meaning of the returns he used, that I am glad 
to avail myself of his experience and unquestionable authority in 
utilising the figures again. 


Tonnage Statistics. 


For the year 1890 the total tonnage entered and cleared in the 
foreign trade only at ports in the United Kingdom was 74,283,000, 
but the total amount similarly entered and cleared with cargoes 
only was 62,836,000, and its distribution amongst the various 
nationalities was as follows (see Table IX, Glover, “ Tonnage 
“¢ Statistics,” March, 1892) :— 


















































Nationality. _ Steam. Sailing. Total. 
Foe eg cinco 42,127,266 4,278,984. 46,406,250 
IV OR WOES TVGl ia. maces. toe-. oer 917,105 2,875,634 3,792,739 
CRORMROIINE, See hooe.s ete 2,523,635 831,119 3,354,754 
isco 1,645,283 123,621 1,768,004 
Teg 1,029,044 456,572 1,485,616 
Siwomieh ce nea h a. 826,692 621,867 1,448,559 
JER ORG ap or sii cy bockeds oes. 984,550 286,631 1,271,181 
PADRIDUB IDG BY, ceccenteacede< sat 1,114,086 40,204. 1,154,290 
SO LOU REU ceray tires atoncrss.: 692,994. at 27 696,121 
Wiewiagr i, Fue cals. ds. 145,218 311,403 456,621 
BUT ASES CS ts eer Sea en eee 67,319 297,002 364,321 
American ....... ogee 108,558 164,177 272,735 
ASTID ere ss 36,833 64,081 100,914: 
Other countries ............ 237,177 25,893 263,070 

Total foreign ........ 10,328,494 C101, 33 1 16,429,825 


_—S—S— 


Total British and 
GPCI GT. cen. i... 


gum RR ET TE EELS 


52,455,760 1673.80,315 62,836,075 
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It will thus be seen that of the tonnage cleared, 4,278,984 tons 
British and 6,101,331 tons foreign was sailing, making an agegre- 
gate of 10,380,315 sailing tonnage out of a total of 62,836,075 ; 
in other words, upwards of 16 per cent. of the sea carriage 
supplying us with foreign food and material is still propelled by 
sail power. 

In speaking of our mercantile fleet, scattered all over the 
universe, and coming to and going from every port of consideration 
in the world, it must always be remembered that the proportion of 
it which trades between the United Kingdom and a foreign port 
has always to start from and return to a given centre, and that 
this centre is Great Britain. 

Any statistician who has studied trade routes knows well that, 
where the current of trade is denoted by trade routes, from all 
parts of the world are issuing small streams of merchant vessels 
oradually converging closer and closer, until finally the great bulk 
of the carrying trade becomes a series of thickening columns 
which converge and meet at the entrance to the Irish and British 
Channels. Molestation to commerce is more apt to occur when 
the current of it is continuous and the course certain than 
where sea room is plentiful, and ships few; and this is especially 
the case with sailing vessels. J think we can all of us, without 
a great strain of imagination, depict to ourselves circumstances 
under which the risk to sailing vessels attempting to trade with 
Great Britain would be such that they would not attempt it, and. 
be laid up. Sixteen per cent. of the sea transport now supplying 
our wants would at once disappear. But this reduction of sea 
carriage would not be confined to sailing vessels only; the steam 
transport would also be affected, but to what extent it is not very 
easy to estimate. , 

The diminution which would occur in the steam tonnage 
trading between Great Britain and foreign countries, in the event 
of Great Britain being a belligerent, must largely depend upon 
the naval strength of the enemy, or combination of enemies, with 
which she was fighting. But we have certain data as to the speed 
of much of the tonnage so engaged, and by analysing these figures, - 
and looking to the growth in recent years of the shipping engaged 
in this transport, we can form some kind of an idea of what 
the limits of contraction would be. In the returns from the 
‘‘ Warships of the World,” 1893, are included certain statistics as 
to the steam tonnage and speed of merchant vessels of different 
nationalities, and those belonging to Great Britain and their 
colonies are returned as being 7,075 in number, with a gross 
tonnage of 9,544,394 tons, those of the rest of the world being 
5,593, with a gross tonnage of 5,720,024, and the following 
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table gives the number of British vessels of twelve knots and 
upwards :— : 


British Shipping. Numbers and Gross Tonnage of British Merchant 
Steamers of a Speed of Twelve Knots an Hour and upwards. 


(Compiled from Lloyd’s ‘“‘ Warships of the World,” 1893.) 


























Speed. Number of Steamers. Gross Tonnage. 

19 knots and above ............0.. 19 77,303 
pee ee ss 4 6,874 
Mey Sotenys aes vs Fate SN PS SOLE TE 21 46,822 
ME Re et Gi.) te 14 66,489 
Ne cats con ei tan Scvskencis de aeasatees 2 40,100 
MRM Pa Gels. Coc uacconnassesageecrtaee ees 12 27,210 
UME as niers fs aa.cincsineabsyove> ates 26 | 66,062 
OES 2. ciasichsea-acussbanaies oxentuaee 13 32,222 
MRM dastlessardonsenasestssvonetseatnet) 51 111,188 
PAM aT ax VaiDivieserorevnih oreeaere 24 59,028 
Meee aEy gry begs ceses sccasosssegntesics 103 269,289 
Fee RUMP yat son.5/5% eden tee spa00es teeth dace 45 116,082 
Pea AM aes sven dy scees ssi ncoseeanccgenct 145 356,881 
ee oa tetoboicne as oon eo ndsecmoaae: 80 209,105 
actin cakseSevsnenveansctenccomParen: 188 450,820 

Lotal pleases. 469 1,935,475 








Thus only 20 per cent. of our total tonnage has a speed of 
twelve knots and upwards, and of the remaining 80 per cent. a 
very large proportion must be of low speed; and the same estimate 
applies to foreign steamships. According to Mr. Glover’s paper, 
the amount of steam tonnage of all nationalities entered and 
cleared in 1890 in the British ports in foreign trade alone was 
52,455,760, having risen from 32,121,056, the amount cleared in 

1880, being an increase of 20,334,704 in a decade. Now, assuming 
that we were to retain 50 per cent. of this vast increase in war 
time, and that our clearances were not affected to a greater extent 
by any combination against us, we have a reduction of about 
10,000,000 tons on a total of 62,836,000 tons, being equal toa fall 
of 16 per cent. This, together with the fall of 163 per cent. in 
the sailing clearances, makes a total reduction of over 325 per 
cent., or nearly a third of our total clearances. I make this the 
estimate of reduction which I shall apply to the figures in the 
remaining part of the paper, as being not unlikely to occur at the 
beginning of a war if the command over the sea was intermittent 
and imperfect. 


Imported Supplies of Food. 


The development of the supplies of food from abroad during 
the last twenty years has been so steady and continuous, that it is 
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not generally realised how great a revolution has in that period 
been effected by-the greatly extended area from which our food 
is drawn, and the annually increasing proportion which foreign 
imported food bears to home produce. 
Dividing the main necessaries which are obtained from foreign 
and home sources of life into three heads—1, meat; 2, butter, 
margarine, cheese, and eggs; and 3, flour and other forms of 
corn and meal—the following heads give the actual increase in 
value since 1871 of the imports of these items of food :— 





Import of Meat, &c. 




































































18yi: 1881. 1891. 
£ £ £ 

Cattliorand: Dect: tiisnaceeeee 4,218,000 8,915,000 14,270,000 
Sheep and fresh mutton ........ 1,790,000 2,192,000 4,082,000 
Pigs, bacon, ham, and pork.... 3,710,000 11,493,000 10,042,000 
All other forms of meat. ........ 770,000 2,154,000 713,000 
10,488,000 24,754,000 29,107,000 

Import of Butter, &e. 
Butter and margarine ............ 6,939,000 10,866,000 15,149,000 
Olicet6,..:..2e.-nns:stecomeenaien deen ees 3,341,000 5,245,C0O 4,813,000 
Condensed |1nwk ba tenesscnanee — _ 900,000 
EGOS” sncekel ise Mane seby detente este! 1,264,000 2,322,000 3,506,000 

11,544,000 18,433,000 24,368,000 - 

Import of Wheat, &e. 
Wheat and. flour %....00...08 26,817,000 40,737,009 39,633,000 
DMERTBOZS, . cons: seca ee 6,469,000 10,408,000 8,412,000 
All other corn and meal ....... 9,495,000 9,711,000 13,977,000 
42,691,000 60,856,000 62,022,000 
Grand. totalizeuuws 64,723,000 104,043,000 115,497,000 


(Note.—These figures and the following tables are all taken from the tables 
in “General Report,” pp. xviii—xxviii, of “ Agricultural Returns, 1892.’’) 





These statistics show a rise in the value of these articles of 
imported food in twenty years of from 64,713,000/. to 115,487,000/. 
The constant fall in the price of the articles makes any money 
value, taken on the prices current in the year, a delusive test as to 
the real increase of the amount of food thus imported. 

Taking the quantities imported, and estimating them for each 
of the years on that basis, we get the following results :— 
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Percentage 
1871. 1881. 1891. Teas ieee 
1871-91. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Live animals, representing .... 90,500} 117,500 171,500 89°5 
MPC MUTIEAG jt. Accs -citeiteonenns theese 99,500 34.1,600 489,500 392'0 
Butter, margarine, and cheese | 127,500] 194,500 2'70,500 1121 
EN eo. ca decadane shew ov sbiswecteay<s 1,969,500 | 2,857,500 | 3,815,500 68°3 
ULE SIS Se. le al a ie 199,000 568,000 836,000 320°% 
ME Rise le it ate we Ral 841,000 | 1,674,000 | 1,341,000 BOLE 
Other corn and meal......... ...... 1,188,000 | 1,232,500 | 2,072,000 q4°4 








In the same report the Board of Agriculture affords data for 
estimating the changes in the home production of food in the 
United Kingdom, by giving the areas under cultivation and grass 
and the numbers of cattle and sheep. 














Percentage 
1872. 1882. FDO amm Datta Letworn 

1872-92. 
‘Cultivated area.... acres | 46,869,000 | 47,655,000 | 47,978,000 + 2°3 
‘Corn crops. ........ Fe 11,698,000 | 10,620,000 9,329,000 — 20°2 
Wheat crops .... _,, 3,840,000 3,164,000 2,299,000 — 40°! 
‘Permanent grass __,, 22,838,000 | 24,963,000 | 27,533,000 + 20°5 
DG wack. sek ssecks No. 9,719,000 9,832,000 | 11,519,000 + 18°5 
ni ere Ae 3 32,247,000 | 27,448,000 | ,383,643,000 + 43 





(1t will be observed that the years taken for estimating food 
imports are 1871, 1881, and 1891; for estimating home production, 
1872, 1882, 1892.) 


The population of the United Kingdom was— 








mea aes 
1871. 1881. 1891. Mere between 
1871-91. 
‘Population .... No. 31,556,000 | 35,208,000 | 38,109,000 Zorg 





Taking the last three tables, viz., (1), that referring to the 
imports in bulk of these classes of foreign food; (2), to the home 
production of the same food; (3), to the growth of the population, 
we arrive at these conclusions—that foreign imported food produce 
has increased enormously, about 88 per cent.; that the home pro- 
duction of food has been practically stationary; and that the 
growth of the population during the same period has been at the 
rate of 20°7 per cent. 

The ratio of increase of foreign food, as shown by these tables, 
has therefore been much in excess of the ratio of increase of the 
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population it suppled, and it consequently follows that at the 


present rates of consumption a much larger proportion of the 


whole population are now dependent upon foreign food than was 
the case twenty years back. Side by side with this change, due to 
external influences, internally a movement in population is taking 
place which adds to our dependence on foreign supplies. Although 
the population of Great Britain and Ireland has in the aggregate 
increased largely since 1851, the increase has been entirely confined 
to Great Britain, the Irish population having receded from 6,552,385 
in 1851 to 4,704,750 in 1891. But in Ireland the food supplies of 
the population are, to a much larger degree than in Great Britain, 
derived from home produce, and thus we have that part of the 
kingdom which is most self-supporting, so far as home-grown 
produce is concerned, decreasing in population, whilst those parts 
which are most dependent upon external food supplies increasing 
in population. 

I have, however, hitherto only considered these articles of 
imported food which compete with home produce, but there are 
other articles, such as tea, coffee, sugar, and tobacco, which may 
fairly be termed necessaries of life, but the whole supply of 
which comes from abroad. The importation of these articles has 
increased, as shown in the following table :— 


Imports of Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Tobacco, 1881 and 1891. Home 
Consumption. 

















[000’s omitted.) 
Tea. | Coffee. | Sugar. Tobacco. 
Ibs. | Ibs. _ ewts. Ibs. 
Ho 2 160,226, | 31,2085 9 20,016, 49,330, 
41) bee 202,486, . | 28,622, | 24,407, 60,980, 


| 


| 


What ratio foreign imported food bears to home produce formed 
part of a very interesting paper read by Mr. Stephen Bourne on 
the 380th November, 1892, before the Manchester Statistical Society, 
in which he, from tables of comparison between the years 1876 and 
1891, arrived at the following conclusions: that out of 33 mil- 
lions of inhabitants in 1876, 18 might be deemed to be provided 
from home sources, and 15 from foreign supplies; but that in 
1891, out of 38 millions of inhabitants, 16; depended on home and 
215 on foreign supplies, or in other words that in 1891 55 per cent. 
of the food at present consumed in this country came from abroad. 
Qn that estimate every inhabitant in these islands is dependent 
for his food for one hundred and eighty-nine days in the year upon 
foreign imports, and if these imports suddenly ceased he would be 
foodless for over six months in the year. 


eee ae Pe ee 
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Foreign food supplies have during the last twenty years 
gradually obtained this preponderance because, as preceding 
tables have shown, home grown food has almost reached its full 
limits of remunerative production, and the increasing powers of 
consumption of a growing population had to be almost entirely 
met by extraneous supplies. This process must continue, and if 
its development during the next twenty years is as rapid as it has 
been in the past, in little more than twenty years hence home 
produce will have receded from being less than a half of the total 
supply of food to less than a fourth. 

Whatever danger, therefore, a temporary stoppage or disloca- 
tion in the transport of our system of sea borne food might now 
produce, will be aggravated as time rolls on. 

I have assumed that about one-third of that transport might be 
summarily curtailed or arrested, and if one-third of a food supply 
which feeds every individual in the country for one hundred and 
eighty-nine days be stopped, the whole population would be for 
sixty-three days foodless. 

If such a catastrophe were to occur, it would be beyond the 
power of any statistician to In any way gauge or estimate the 
amount of misery, suffering, and destitution which such a want of 
daily sustenance would entail. 

A temporary stoppage of ocean highways would not only curtail 
the automatic supplies of food upon which this country relies, but a 
large and corresponding diminution must also occur in the carriage 
of the raw materials and foreign supplies which feed our industries 
and great trades. 

A sudden rise in the price of the necessaries of life is, to a 
dense population, a terrible hardship; but if a great rise in the 
price of the articles to be purchased is associated with a corres- 
ponding fall in the purchasing power of the buyer, the hardship 
rapidly assumes the form of a wide-spread and immediate famine. 
Simultaneity in a wholesale scarcity of food, and a general lack 
of employment is, however, the certain result of our increasing 
dependence upon foreign supplies for the sustenance of our popu- 
lation and for the maintenance of their industries, and the extent 
to which the wage-earning power of our industrial classes depends 
upon the communication by sea remaining undisturbed, will now 
be statistically examined. 


Imported Supplies of Raw Material other than Food, and the 
Dependence of the Industries of the Country thereon. 


This part of the inquiry necessitates a much closer investigation 
than the preceding portions of my paper if the immediate, mter- 
12 
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mediate, and final effects of vast imports of raw'material are to 
be traced right throughout the windings and intricacies of our 
complex industrial system. I can only liken the work of trying 
to follow out such statistics to an effort to catch diving ducks, the 
nearer you get to them the more certain they are not only to 
disappear, but also to reappear in quarters where you least expect 
them. 

Though I am conscious that in this part of the subject my 
work is crude and unfinished, still the meaning of the figures 
which I propose to here use, is as clear and unmistakable as those 
I have disposed of. They admit of but one interpretation, the 
increasing dependence of our industries upon foreign supplies. 
Such being therefore the statistical drift of the tables I am about 
to.employ, I have been most anxious to understate rather than 
overstate the case I am presenting. What effect the sudden 
stoppage of material from abroad would have on the industries for 
whose wants it was required, is in almost every case regulated by 
the nature of the individual industry itself. In some instances 
the foreign material is required for mixing and blending with the 
native, as in the case with imported iron ore and wool, and a 
sudden stoppage of one ingredient essential to the manufacture of 
the whole commodity, would damage and disorganise the industry 
to an extent much beyond the mathematical proportion which the 
imported material bears to the whole material used by that 
industry. In other trades, such as those connected with wood and 
leather, the bulk of the raw material imported is very similar in 
quality and substance to the raw material produced from home 
sources, and in these cases the disturbance due to their contraction 
and stoppage might be only -proportional to the ratio they bear 
to the total material consumed by the trade affected. I have 
assumed throughout that the dislocation and contraction of 
employment from decrease of imported material in all industries 
and trades, will be only proportional, though it must be manifest 
that in most cases this is an underestimate. 

The figures which I propose to use are the Board of Trade 
returns for 1892. I have selected that year for two reasons: first, 
because it is an average year, being one between a period of expan- 
sion and a period of depression. Taking the ten years preceding, 
U find that, as regards its imports and exports, the year 1892 
represents the average of that decade, being below the volume of 
five years and above that of the! remaining five. It is also the 
latest year the figures of which have been thoroughly classified and 
analysed. 

The ten trades which I propose to select by way of test and 
illustration are :— 
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. The steel and iron trades. 


1 6. Hides and leather. 

2. Wool and worsted. 7, Wood and timber. 

3. Cotton. 8. Bristles and brush making. 
A, Flax. 9. Silk. 

5. Gutta percha and caoutchouc. | 10. Hemp and jute. 


These industries divide themselves into three classes: (1.) Those 
which are indigenous, and established in consequence of the 
proximity of raw material, such as steel, wool, flax, leather, wood. 
(2.) Those which have been artificially created from superiority 
of means of manufacture and transport, and entirely dependent 
on foreign supplies, such as silk, cotton, and jute. (3.) Those 
inseparable from the wants of a civilised community, such as 
brushmaking, and the manufacture of gutta percha goods. 

The headquarters of these industries are scattered all over the 
kingdom. Some are inland, some on the seaboard, some in 
Treland, some in Scotland, and they differ much in the nature of 
the employment they give, in the class of workmen they engage, 
in the amount of the wage they distribute. Outwardly there is 
little or no connection between them, but I will show that one and 
all have a common interest in what is the origin of their prosperity 
and existence: free access to the ocean highways. 


Iron and Steel Trade. 


For the year 1892 the total home production of iron ore 
(according to the ‘‘ Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom 
“for 1892,” p. 42) was 11,312,675 tons, and the imported supply 
3,780,505 tons. Imported ore therefore stands to total production 
at the rate of 1 to 4, or 25 per cent. of the total amount raised. 
The number of persons engaged in those industries directly 
dependent on steel and iron, according to the census returns of 
1891 (see Table A), is 938,448. The proportional number of 
persons whose employment depends on imported supplies of foreign 
ore is 234,612. 

This industry has in recent years greatly changed its character, 
owing to the cheap and rapid processes of converting iron into 
steel. Foreign ore is required in most of the processes to be 
blended and mixed with the native ore. 


Wool and Worsted Imports, Alpaca, Goats’ Hair, and Yarn. 


The home production, in 1892, of raw material for this industry 
was estimated at 153,000,000 lbs. (Messrs. Helmuth, Schwartze 
and Co’s. Annual Report on wool, 1892), and the net imported 
supply (including yarn), after the re-exports have been deducted, 
329,644,000 lbs., or 68°5 per cent. of the whole production. The 
number of persons occupied in industries connected with wool and 
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directly dependent on wool number 301,249, and the proportion to 
whom the foreign raw material gives employment is 206,356. 


Ootton. 


This industry is entirely dependent upon imported foreign 
raw material, which (including yarn, but excluding re-exports) 
amounted in 1892 to 13,851,000 cwts. 670,191 persons obtain, in 
one shape or another, employment from this industry, and the 
whole of them are entirely dependent upon sea-borne cotton. 


Flax (including Tow, Linen, and Yarn). 


The imported raw material, including yarn, for this industry 
was 1,915,000 cwts.; the home produce only 194,000 ecwts., or 
only 9'2 per cent. of the whole amount consumed. The industry 
employs 122,992 persons, of whom 113,029 are dependent for their 
livelihood on foreign material. Home produced flax shows a rapid 
fall in 1891 and 1892. 








Acreage. Produce. 
Tons. 
Average 1882-90 ........ 109,901 19,312 
. Lee Maar 74,665 13,763 
_ 299 3 ee 70,647 9,691 





Gutta Percha and Oaoutchouc. 


This small but most essential industry employs 25,557 persons, 
the whole of the raw material used coming from abroad. The 
whole of the employés of the trade are dependent upon foreign 
material for their employment. Many other industries would be 
affected by a failure in the supply of gutta percha, notably 
machine makers and electricians, and a collapse in this industry 
would cause a disturbance among other trades out of all proportion 
to the numbers it employs or the dimensions of its own particular 
business, 


Hides and Leather. 


In this industry the import of raw material in the shape of 
hides, which are converted into leather here, and the import of 
manufactured leather must be taken together, for they form in the 
ageregate the source of supply to the whole leather and boot trade 
of the country. It has been difficult to obtain statistics as to the 
home production of hides, but eminent members of the trade state 
that the home production is much less than the amount imported 
from abroad. Assuming, which seems a fair estimate, that home 
produced hides constitute one-third of the total amount converted 
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in this country into leather, two-thirds of the raw material here 
made into leather comes from abroad. The manufacture of home 
made leather is estimated to be about equal to and slightly in 
excess of the amount imported from abroad; it follows therefore 
that five-sixths of the leather used in this country comes either in 
the shape of raw material or manufactured leather from abroad. 
The number of persons engaged in this industry is 364,755, of 
whom 83 per cent., or 302,746 are dependent for their daily wages 
upon imported supplies of hides and leather. 

The centres of the boot trade are in the midland counties, 
remote from the sea, and at first sight little affected by maritime 
questions. Yet there is hardly an industry, excepting cotton, the 
members of which would be so injured by a stoppage of our 
ereat sea trade routes, as the boot and shoe trade in the centre of 


England. 
Wood and Timber. 


The total consumption of wood and timber in 1892 is estimated 
at 535,000,000 cubic feet, of which 395,000,000 cubic feet were 
imported from abroad, or 75 per cent. of the whole. The number 
of persons engaged in trades and industries is estimated at 395,386, 
of whom 296,569 are dependent upon foreign imports. 


Bristle Trade and Brush Making. 


The bristles used for making brushes to a very large extent 
come from abroad. In this small but most necessary industry 
17,702 are employed. It is difficult to accurately estimate how 
many are dependent upon foreign imports for the raw material 
they work up, but according to the best information I have been 
able to obtain, at least 80 per cent. of this number would be 
thrown out of employ by a stoppage of our imports. 

I selected this industry as I considered it a typical one. There 
are many similar trades, where products are accepted as an 
automatic supply to the wants of a civilized community, but 
how the raw material is obtained which alone maintains the 
trade few care to investigate. 


Salk. 


The whole of the raw material employed in this industry 
comes from abroad. It employs 55,888 persons, all of whom are 
dependent for the wages on foreign supplies. 


Hemp and Jute. 


This trade is in the same category, and it employs 60,539 
persons, who are in a similarly dependent position. 


(United Kingdom). 
(1) 2 (3) (4) (5) 
Numb Proportional 
Theos of Herat ber 
Description of Raw Material. Home i “| Imported iro i [eis whose 
Production, | Ported Supply. | to | Dependent | Employmen 
Prodae. Industries, | Depends on 
iba according to Imported 
: Census. Supply.* 
1 Tron OTe eres ste, tons 11,313,000 3,780,000 25°0 938,448 234,612 
2. Wool and worsted 4 
(including alpaca, lbs 153,000,000 | 329,644,000 68°5 301,249 206,356 
goats’, and yarn) % 
3. Cotton (raw)... ewts — 13,851,000 109 670,191 670,191 
“se ene oe i “4 194,000 1,915,000 90°8 122,992 111,6 78 
5. Gutt cha and 3 
sgl tah, Sint oe ewts. — 318,000 | 100 | 25,557 25,559 
6. Hides and leather .... __,, 9 1,856,000 83 364,755 302,74 
7. Wood and timber .... cub. ft. | 140,000,000 | 395,000,000 a8 395,386 296,569 
S, Bristles 7 Seen nnd Ibs. — 3,000,000 90 17,702 15,932 
9. Silk (raw, knubs, 7 202.000 55 888 888 
and thrown)........ 2 Le ey oe : 55,08 
10. ‘Herp, iste, and sine. £| | 6,991,000 | 100 60,539 | 60,539 
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Summarising the results thus obtained in the subjoined table, 
we find in Col. 4 the total number of persons employed and 
dependent on these selected trades, and they amount to 2,952,707. 
Col. 5 shows that of this number no less than 1,980,068 are 
dependent for their livelihood upon open sea highways. 


Taste A.—Loss of Employment by Stoppage of Import of Raw Material alone 


cordage 


* Taking as basis the proportion of imports to total supply shown in Col. 3. 
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Summary of Results arrived at. 











eee rere oseerees 


Census (1891) Figures of Numbers Engaged in different Industries. 








Class of Occupation. ant onl 
a. Classes included in Table A— 
Workers in iron and steel 776,731 
Wool and worsted .........ccceees 254,585 
RE OGALDee ree. cyeiestten:tapasadovos teers 629,184 
WIS eae oy stale aschetos tes stccosvsvee 8,166 
PIELER arte hese FEF Eaehids obgahitinan 51,427 
Hemp, jute, and cordage ........ 22,416 
Hides and leather .................6.. 311,961 
Wood.and timber .......620...c:.40. 309,729 
Gutta percha and caoutchouc 22,136 
SST EAMG ey tkeinutttsntansescdivosseeke 15,852 
FRc ott a ee One 














Scotland. 


132,661 
40,034 
36,728 
26,223 

4,132 
365297 
275393 
54,518 

35314 

1,144 


2,402,187 | 362,444 


[ Mar. 
























—_— 


2,952,707 | 1,980,068 








. Ireland. | Kingow: 
| 
29,056 938,448 
6,630 301,249 
4,279 670,191 
88,603 122,992 
329 55,888 
1,826 60,539 
25,401 || 364,755 
31,139 395,386 
107 25,557 
706 17,702 = 
188,076 || 2,952,707 
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Now if one-third of the supplies coming from abroad were 
stopped no less than 660,000 persons would be without wages; 
or if the whole of those now engaged in those industries were 
employed on short time, they would have their present time 
reduced by one-third. 

But this; so far from exhausting the reduction of wages in these 
industries caused by a block in ow. sea routes, only touches the 
first of the trades upon which many other industries and occupa- 
tions are almost entirely dependent. J have in the subsequent 
return included some few of the dependent industries and the 
numbers they employ. This list only notices a few of the larger 
subsidiary or dependent occupations, and is far from exhaustive, 
still it mounts up to the great figure of 1,330,000 persons. 


























Class of Occupation. Sy a ed Scotland. | Ireland. | Rs 
b. Other large occupations seriously 
affected, but not included in 
Table A— 
Cabinet makers, upholsterers, ; 
&o. (11, 2, )¥ J 91,861 | 11,930 | 2,822 || 105,613 
Mixed or unspecified textiles 1 
(17, Bas a 162,811 | 63,136 | 28,217 | 254,164 
aster | Pei pet ..:,-.-5.-+--.0.-. 208,720 | 27,320 | 17,950 || 253,990 
Milliner, dressmaker (18,1, 4)| 420,431 | 56,227 | 46,787 || 523,445 
Shirt maker (18, 1, 6) ............ 55,096 7,020 | 64,214 || 126,330 
Hosiery manufacturer and - 
hosier (18, 1, 7 and 8) .... OD ope 3,863 159 66,190 
LUNE, Ao eh ae eee 999,987 | 169,496 |160,249 1,329)732 


* See note * on p. 127. 





But in addition there are those employed in the work of 
transporting and distributing the products of manufacture and 
industry. It is difficult on this point to give anything like a 
complete estimate of those thus employed, but Mr. Goschen, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in speaking on the budget 11th 
April, 1892, alluded to the dimensions of the work of distribution 
as shown by income tax returns under Schedule D, as compared 
with productiou. ‘It is easy to leave out of account the immense 
“profits of the distributors of the manufacturing and productive 
‘“‘industries. If I take the total of these latter industries, includ- 
‘“‘ing cotton, silk, wool, ready made clothing, metals, and hardware 
“of all kinds, ship building, refining, tanning, brewing, chemicals, 
‘‘ distilling, and so forth. If I take the whole of these industries 
“which cover so vast an area of our national prosperity, the 
“profits only amount to one-half of the profits which fall under 
‘“‘the head of distribution and transport. That is to say, that 
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“those who distribute and transport merchandise and the. 
“products of industry, make on the whole twice as much profit 
“ag the producers and manufacturers of the articles.” 

Excluding those employed by railways and the great bulk of 
the small retailers, I find that the following classes would he 
affected by the disturbance I contemplate :— 





Transport. 
England United 
Class of Occupation. anh pa Scotland. Treland. Kingdom. 




















——. 


Carman, carrier, waggoner, &c. i 170,256 26,624 7,386 204,169 











Bo) ae 
Dock labourers (6, 3, 4) ........... 54,996 6,789 4,322 66,107 
Bargeman, lighterman, &c. } 31,496 560 1,046 oe 

Cy) Sas 
Merchant service (6, 3, 3) ........ 107,834 18,085 9,809 135,728 
SOREL, Co Pisccgies creates 364,582 51,961 22,563 439,106 


* See note * on p. 127. 





The census of 1891 gives the grand total of the industrial 
and commercial classes throughout Great Britain and Ireland as 
numbering 10,689,000, yet this perfunctory examination I have 
made of some of the great trades, gives the appalling total of 
4,721,545 persons in the first instance whose employment in con- 
nection with these ten trades is directly or indirectly affected by 
stoppage of raw materials on the high sea. Besides these there 
are the women and children (not engaged in any occupation) 
dependent on those employed in these trades. Let this stoppage — 
of work be associated with a sudden rise in the prices of neces- 
saries, and the elements are complete for wholesale calamity and 
disaster. 


Comparison between 1881 and 1891. 


Let us now compare the imports of raw material for these 
same industries in 1881 and 1891, and the numbers engaged in 
each, and see to what extent our relative dependence on foreign 
material has in that interval increased, as shown by the tables 
below :— 
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Imports of Raw Materials into United Kingdom in 1882 and 1892, and Numbers 
Employed in Industries Dependent on these Materials in 1881 and 1891. 


—__— SSS 















































Number Number 
Description of Raw Materials. Imports, 1882. | Imports, 1892. || Employed, | Employed, 
1881. 1891. 
Quantities. : 

MEMPETOEE OL O~ oh, co vcccosccsescocktacacs tons 3,284,946 | 3,780,503 758,049*| 938,448 
2. Wool and worsted (in- 

cluding alpaca, goats’, lbs. 517,594,676 |778,123,176 276,612 | 301,249 
BCOVETT)  ccsssciieccecvenes 

8. Cotton (raw)... ewts. 15,794,566 | 15,850,324 632,581 | 670,191 
4, Flax (including to d 

as eget ee 2,010,765 |. 1,915,664 || 119,951 | 122,992 

5. ee rca and caout- : 254,662 317,660 8,588 25,859 

6 Hides, raw, dry, and wet.... _,, 1,190,667 909,474 11,373 EAsk 

LL 2 CY ar a ¥ 671,588 967,738 320,475 | 353,324 

Meee ood and timber sche ccc... 6,320,863 | 7,696,000 396,544+} 395,386 

SMES TIOG IOS 22... 004s sadsccccosttecteete lbs. 2,563,075 | 3,001,385 17,472 17,902 

9. Silk (knubs and waste é 

2a thrown) ....... ce 8,680,350 | 7,201,964 Sees 55,888 

10. Hemp, jute, and cordage value. £ 7,130,101 | 6,991,231 46,490 60,539 

BUSY Ee 2. ae a 2,655,494 |2,952,707 


a 


* Shipwrights (iron) not included. + Shipwrights (wood) not included. 


On perusal of this table it will be seen that, though in the 
aggregate the amounts imported in 1891 are considerably above 
those of 1881, yet the ratio of increase is small compared to that 
of food for the same period. The raw materials connected with 
the iron, wool, and wood trades show considerable rises; in the 
minor industries the amounts of bristles and gutta percha imported 
have considerably increased, but the leather trade is almost 
stationary ; so is cotton, whilst flax, hemp, jute, have gone back. 
On the other hand, the number employed in every industry has 
risen, except silk and wood. 

A perusal of these figures seems to show that the increase of 
population, viz., 82 per cent., during the last decade, has been 
accompanied, so far as the industries here mentioned are concerned, 
with a corresponding development of employment, and it is clear 
therefore that if these industries are to grow and give more 
employment, their ratio of dependence upon sea supplies must 
steadily get greater. 

It is impossible to leave the figures relating to imported food 
and imported raw material without a sense of apprehension and 
disquietude at the tremendous magnitude of the stake this country 
has in keeping free and open the trade routes of the sea. Heavy 
and unpleasant as may be the stake now, it must in the future 
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erow greater and greater. We are in the position of a man forced 
to gamble, and to continually increase his stakes, not because he 
likes gambling, but because he cannot stop without starvation and 
ruin. 

It is a curious irony of events that the least excitable and 
most practical of the nations of the world should be forced into 
this huge and ever growing speculative risk, but we have now 
no alternative but to go on with what has been forced on us, 
but at the same time to minimise by prescient and never relaxing 
precautions the peril which must ever surround us. 


Transfer of Flag. 

It may be noticed that, in making these estimates of the 
contraction of our sea carrying power in certain eventualities, I 
have ignored and not taken into consideration the relief which 
many believe may be given by transfer of ships from our flag to 
that of some neutral power. It is maintained in certain quarters 
that this transfer will assume very large dimensions, and so 
doubtless it might if such a transaction in itself would give to 
a British shipowner and a British ship certain immunity and 
protection against the risks and molestation of war. But we have 
had a long and unvarying practical experience on this point. 
From 1698 to 1815 this country was six times engaged in serious 
war; in fact, during the greater part of that period it was at war, 
and the war, in almost every case, was fought out as much on sea 
as on land. 

The following are the dates and duration of each of these six 
wars :— 


1702 to 1712 | 1756 to 1762 
778 ¢ 221 Ye ae 
20 sn Ad, 94, 1815 


and the result of this long and painful experience has been to 
make clear beyond controversy that a neutral flag is not in itself 
sufficient prctection to neutral merchant vessels trading to the 
ports of a belligerent, unless the neutral has behind it a navy 
strong enough to ensure respect for that flag. 

It would be altogether outside the scope of this paper and of 
the regulations of the Society for me to now attempt to argue this: 
question at length, or even by my statements to provoke any 
discussion upon it, but I must briefly give my reasons for believing 
that for the subjects of the greatest naval power in the world to 
solicit the protection of a neutral flag to give to their property 
immunity from the risk and molestation from war, is too empirical a 
safeguard to set on one side facts and statistics based on experience. 
Wars break out suddenly, and sometimes without premonitory 
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symptoms, and the early stages of a naval war are the most 
dangerous to a widespread commerce, for it is before the defence 
is adapted to the new condition of things that most risk would 
arise and rates of insurance be highest. It is a curious, but at 
the same time a significant fact that the countries to whose flag 
transfers can be easiest made, and whose laws impose fewest 
formalities to such a transfer, are those whose navies are least 
powerful. Moreover it is a statistical fact that all the neutral 
powers in the world, if they combined together, could not man 
half the British mercantile marine, unless they laid up their own 
merchant vessels. : 

But above these considerations arises a much more difficult and 
undefinable question. What articles are or are not contraband of 
war? Isfood? <A great naval power in conflict with a weak naval 
power only nine years ago did so declare itself, “‘on the ground 
“‘ that by the side of those articles included from their very nature 
“under contraband of war, such as arms and munitions, there are 
“others the trade in which may be incidentally prohibited in 
“‘ time of war, by reason of their usefulness to the belligerents.”’ 
(Circular of French Government, 21st February, 1885.) 

Those who wish to get a side light from a strong and impartial 
authority upon this subject, should read an article, written by 
Mr. T. Russell Solby, Assistant-Secretary to the United States 
Navy, in “‘Scribner’s Magazine’? (November, 1889), and I think 
they will all concur in believing that what hereafter under a 
neutral flag will be treated as contraband of war, almost entirely 
depends upon the respective powers of the belligerents themselves. 

I only refer to these matters not to provoke reply or argument 
on this point, but merely to justify myself in refusing to allow 
the idea of transfer from one flag to another to invalidate the 
statistical conclusion I am endeavouring to establish. 


Conclusion. 


Before I conclude this paper, I wish to explain that, in calling 
the attention of this Society to the increasing dependency of this 
country upon its foreign trade for its food supply and the main- 
tenance of its industries, I neither wish to find fault with what 
has been done in the past or to advocate the reversal of that policy 
in the future. My object in asking you to statistically discuss 
and examine our present position is to utilize the great authority 
and influence this Society has with the general public, in order 
that, with increased wealth and improved food supplies, we may 
combine a full knowledge of the sources from which we obtain 
these benefits and of the means by which, in emergencies, the sea 
routes through which they come may be kept open and free. 
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Risk is coincident with life, and no nation, be it island or 
insular, has not always attached to it some kind of danger and 
drawback. The sword that hung over the head of Damocles was 
dangerous because it was only held up by a single hair; if it had 
been restrained by a good substantial chain, posterity would have 
heard very little of his ever present anxiety. I want this Society 
to first examine from their own standpoint, viz., that of statistics, 
whether there is or is not such a sword hanging over our food 
supplies and our industries, and if they arrive at the conclusion 
that some such peril can be proved by the stern and inexorable 
figures of economic science, then to utilise their statistical know- 
ledge to show how such a danger can be reduced and safeguarded. 

The prosperity and well being of a great nation are like the 
business and property of a great corporation or firm; they must 
be insured against certain risk, and the premium which is annually 
paid against that risk must be regulated largely by the value of 
the property to be protected, and as that property grows in value 
and bulk so must the premium be increased. 

I only ask you as statisticians to look in the same light on the 
problem I have ventured to discuss, and to remember that the 
annual insurance which we should pay to keep open the ocean 
highways, must not merely be regulated by the value of the 
commerce or merchant fleet that comes by those routes, but by the 
knowledge that the freedom of sea communications between Great 
Britain and the outer world is as essential to her existence as the 
passage of air through the windpipe of any human being is to the 
preservation of his life. 

Before I sit down, I should like to express my thanks for the 
great assistance that I have received from the Honorary Secretaries, 
Assistant - Secretary, and Chief Clerk of the Society in the 
preparation and compilation of the figures contained in this paper. 
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Details of Occupations of Persons Dependent on Supply of Raw Material. 





Treland. 







Scotland. 





Hugland and Wales. 




















































































































































































United Kingdom. 











Occupations. 
1881. 1891. § 1881. | 1891. 1881. | 1891. } 1881. 189]. 
. Tron Ore— 
Workers in iron and steel (21, 8*)...... 861,343 | 380,193 62,594 | 68,040} 21,078 | 20,797 | 445,015 | 469,020. 
Shipwrights, iron (13, 1, part)............ aah 54,307 seekee 13,195 Pat Salad Pe apeesl eal Sy Poo 
Machines and implements (10, all)...... 267,976 242,287 38,600 | 51,426] 6,458 8,259 318,034 | 401,916 
Tron Ore—Total ....ecsccccesecees 629,319 776,731 § 101,194 | 132,661 f 2 29,056 § 758,049 | 938,448 
_ Wool and Worsted GUS Wikeseetes sss Hocecese 233,256 | 254,585 35,646 | 40,034 6,630. J 276,612 | 301,249 
3. Raw Cotton (17, 3, excluding flax) ...... 574,405 | 629,184 51,332 | 36,728 632,581 | 670,191 
mia (17,5, part) ..:... Reve avecce ek esses vacant Se 12,065 8,166 28,733.| 26,223 119,951 | 122,992 
. Gutta Percha and Caoutchouc— 
Bieyele maker (12, 1, part) ...........008. 1,072 11,524 1,086} 11,728 
India-rubber worker (20, 1, part) ...... 6,548 10,612 7,502 | 13,829 
Gutta Percha and Caoutchouc-—Total...... 7,620 22,136 8,588 | 25,557 
. (a.) Hides— 
’ Tanners, fellmongers (19, 2, part) 10,248 10,348 816 11,873 | 11,431 
(b.) Leather— 
Saddler, harness maker (12, 2)...... 23,866 27,321 2,150} 2,382 28,828 | 32,586 
Shoemaker, &c. (18, 1, part) ...... 216,556 | 248,789 24,371] 21,749 267,718 | 292,044 
Currier and leather goods maker 2 92.99 
1 Seo fe 2535993) 2287 | 2,444 3,929 |. 28,694 
Leather—Total .......css0000. 261,313 — 28,808 — 320,475 | 353,324 
". Wood and Timber— 
Workers in wood and bark (20, 3) ...... 75,338 76,755 | 18,460] 14,528 96,770 | 98,598 
Carpenters and joiners (11, 1, part) ...) 235,283 | 221,009 # 35,352] 31,402 295,958 | 276,079 
Wood carvers (11, 3, part) ............... 3, 108 3,555 504 702 3,816 4,413 
Shipwrights, wood (13, 1, part) ......... —} 8,410 —t 7,886 —t | 16,296 
Wood and Timber—Total............ 313,679 | 309,729 § 49,316] 54,518] 33,459 396,544 | 395,386 
: “ aneaes 
air, bristle worker, and brush, : 17.472 | 14.402 
broom maker (19, 3, part)........066 yesh, 15,852 14 hi 
BEE (LY, 2). sc0secdsesee DEP s eed Bias v4 00s 63,577 51,427 8,163 | 4,132 67,359 | 55,858 
. Hemp, Jute, and Cordage (17,4)... 22,471 22,416 [| 22,056] 36,297 46,490 | 60,539 








* ‘lhese figures refer to the Order and Sub-Order in the Classification of the Occupations in the Census returns, 


81 and 1891. 
+ Shipwrights in irou and wood not distinguished. The comparison of ad/ shipwrights is as follows :— 








PUTOMATCMANG SW ALES. cscaccecccscscceeseces 45,671 62,717 
PUCOULIPIONIIE Seven seicbes caves sescexesecces ses 
MITE LAR IME eect ce cers ck ccs aaci doccveosostereess 2,532 4,017 
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THE PRESIDENT said that whereas statistics had often been placed 
before the Society showing the increasing prosperity of the country, 
this paper pointed out the dangers attending that prosperity. His 
personal position was that of a shipowner, and he had been much 
struck with what Lord George Hamilton had said concerning the 
neutral flag. Probably he was right in the view he had taken of 
the impossibility of transferring our merchant vessels to a neutral 
flag, but even if it were practicable, it was at best a disheartening 
way of keeping our trade. Was it not possible to find some other 
method than the old one of convoys, by which our merchant ships 
might be protected in time of war? Could not the steamers— 
sailing and acting together—to some extent protect themselves by 
exercising those latent powers of collision which they all pos- 
sessed P The actual losses which privateers or cruisers could inflict 
upon us would not be so serious in themselves as the demoralisation 
arising from the fear of them. We could perfectly well afford those 
losses if they were borne jointly, and it was while we were still at 
peace that this question must be carefully considered. He felt sure 
that shipowners would be patriotic enough to be ready to meet the 
authorities in attempting to make some such arrangement, and if 
it were made, it would stimulate the efforts of the crews as well as 
of the owners in maintaining our trade. 


Sir Joun C. R. Cotomp emphasised the paramount national 
importance of this question, and its ever growing proportions. 
Lord George Hamilton had confined his inquiry to Great Britain, 
but the student would not be able to follow it up without some 
reference to the dependencies of the United Kingdom. There was 
one governing consideration which had an important bearing on 
this matter, and that was the automatic suspension of foreign 
business preceding all warlike operations. If, for instance, France 
or Russia were to declare war against us, the whole of our trade 
with those two countries would be immediately stopped. Any 
calculations as to the percentage of probable reduction in our trade 
due to actualities of war operations must therefore be made on the 
reduced tonnage, 7z.e., after deducting from the whole tonnage that 
part of it which was employed in the French or Russian trade. He 
agreed that the sailing ships would all be immediately laid up, 
and he could cite an example from the American civil war. When 
it was known in the eastern hemisphere that the ‘‘ Alabama” was 
cruising between the West Indies and the Cape, seventeen American 
clippers, aggregating over 12,000 tons, were at once laid up in one 
port alone (Singapore). He did not think it possible to draw 
a line between fast and slow steamers, a good deal depended, 
amongst other things, on the coal-carrying capacity of the indi- 
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vidual steamer, enabling her to make détours out of the beaten 
track. The automatic suspension of trade was very important, 
and would be found to vary with the quarter from which the war 
came. or instance, a war with France would not throw any 
ocean steamers automatically out of employ, but a war with 
America would. There would be no automatic reduction of our 
trade with our own empire, and we did more trade with our own 
empire than with any foreign country, and each part of the 
Empire did more trade with England than with any foreign 
country. An interesting case of the automatic effect of a war 
on food supply would be found in a paper in the Society’s 
Journal for 1863. Another important consideration was that, 
apart from the growth of our dependence on foreign imports, 
the geographical distribution of the sources of our supply had 
chauged during the last twenty years. Our supply came now 
from much further afield, and consequently required protection 
over greater distances. While in 1871 53 per cent. of the 
26,000,000/. worth of wheat and flour imported came from Europe 
and the Mediterranean ports, the proportion had fallen in 1891 to 
only 24 per cent. on a value of 31,000,000/.; the remaining 76 per 
cent. being brought from Asia, America, and Australasia. 

Another very important element which exercised its influence 
on the whole social condition of the country, was the margin of 
profit. Manufactories would be shut up and employment cease if 
there were no profit and no prospect of profit. Whether coin- 
cident or not with our increased dependence on the sea, it was 
very generally conceded that the margin of profit had shrunk 
between 1871 and 1891. The effect of any interference with our 
lines of supply would increase the cost of raw material, the 
freights, and the insurance, and this extra cost must fall first of 
all on the margin of profit. The extinction of this margin, 
combined with a rise in the price of bread, would have a. very 
far reaching effect. Inefficient means of defence for our ocean 
communications in time of war meant a simultaneous and universal 
closing of factories in Great Britain, an unemployed population in 
our streets, and dear bread in our shops. They had once before 
had a terrible practical lesson at Manchester what the restricted 
import of the single article of cotton meant. Professor Leone 
Levi in 1863 estimated that at that time ‘‘ 400,000 persons were 
thrown out of employment and forced to depend upon the charity 
of their fellowmen for their sustenance.” 

Lord George Hamilton had not considered the exports of coal. 
These amounted in 1851 to 3,500,000 tons, and in 1891 to over 
30,000,000, and this proved the growing dependence of the coal 
miners (numbering 650,000) on delivery by sea. ‘The distress and 
disastrous effects caused by the recent strike of coal miners were 
as nothing in comparison with what would follow a serious inter- 
ruption of our ocean communications. 

With regard to the transfer of our flag, he would point out that 
to depend on a neutral flag to carry on our commerce during war,’ 
was to depend on our being able to get rid of our shipping at a 
moment’s notice. Suppose that at the end of an unsuccessful war 
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we were called upon to hand over our mercantile marine to a 
victorious enemy, who would then doubt that Britain’s sun had 
set P But a voluntary transfer would simply be commencing the 
war by levying this gigantic requisition on ourselves in the form 
of a forced sale, for no belligerent would recognise a fictitious 
transfer. It would be giving away our merchant fleet with a 
pound of tea. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said that the importance of this paper 
could not be over-estimated, and that immediate action should be 
taken with regard to the facts now brought clearly before the 
public. It was by no means necessary that the extreme mischief 
mentioned by Lord George Hamilton as possible should operate: a 
partial stoppage of our sea-borne trade would be quite sufficient to 
cause incalculable damage. In support of this view he could quote 
the instance mentioned by Sir John Colomb. The price of cotton 
- just before the American civil war was 3/. per cwt., two years 
later it was 13/. per cwt.; and the immense damage to our cotton 
industry during that period had been caused, not by an enemy at 
our doors, but by a civil war 3,000 miles away, producing only a 
partial stoppage of the supply of our raw material in that one 
branch of our national industry. Food and raw materials formed 
five-sixths of all our imports. It was not necessary to go the 
length of the author, and assume that one-third of our imports 
would be stopped. If war risks, war freights, and war insurance, 
were added to the cost of our food and raw materials, they would 
be quite sufficient to bring universal calamity on the empire. 

Had we been an island. in the midst of the ocean, all our coasts 
would have been open, and no hostile fleet would have been able to 
shut up all our ports; but as a matter of fact, only the least 
important part of the country was open to the ocean: the most 
import int lay in such a position that an enemy gaining the com- 
mand of the seas could at once close the main entrances for our 
commerce. There were practically only three channels of com- 
munication with this country: go per cent. of the whole imports of 
the United Kingdom come to England and Wales, and more than 
60 per cent. of this trade was concentrated in three ports of 
Loudon, Liverpool, and Hull (with Goole and Grimsby).’ These 
figures showed the extent to which our trade was concentrated 
along a few lines of communication. Considering the question of 
insurance, the profits on an annual trade of 700,000,000/. of 
imports and exports ought to be at least 10 per cent., .e., the 
annual profits were at least 70,000,c00/. He thought that no one 
in private business would hesitate to pay 10 per cent. or 7,000,0001. 
per annum to secure such a profit. The question should be viewed 
in that ight. We ought not to begrudge what was absolutely 
necessary to maintain our trade. We ought to be in a position 
strong enough not only to prevent any hostile power or combina- 
tion of powers from interfering with our trade, but to deter any 
from making the attempt. 


} 


1 See the next article, p. 136. 
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Mr. Jonn Guover said that naval defence, as related to the 
question of work, wages, and food, directly concerned the great 
mass of the people. The purpose of the paper was to convince 
those who had not thought about the matter at all, that this was a 
question which came home directly to every man who laboured, 
who depended for living on his weekly wages, and to all who 
desired for the people an uninterrupted and abundant supply of 
cheap food. Lord George Hamilton made a clear statement of the 
facts, so that the public might not cherish the illusion that now, 
at the end of the nineteenth century, we could live as our fathers 
had lived fifty years ago. We had in fact lived into a completely 
new set of economic conditions. Fifty years ago the population of 
the United Kingdom was 26,000,000, now it was approaching 
39,000,000. Fifty years ago we grew 14,000,000 quarters of wheat, 
and did not consume much more; last year we grew 7,000,000 
quarters, and were going to eat 28,000,0c0. We cannot therefo-e 
live, and ought not to legislate as if we were living in the ancient 
conditions. All our policy must be adjusted to the new aid 
inexorable conditions of our changed circumstances. No other 
nation is dependent on free maritime communications as we are, 
and therefore we must adopt a policy of our own, and not be 
influenced by what happens to suit other coantries otherwise 
circumstanced. We depend for three-fourths of our bread on 
foreign nations and open sea communications, whereas most other 
countries could feed themselves. Being absolutely dependent on 
sea communications, our maritime supremacy must be maintained, 
in order to secure which the naval question in England should 
be made the first of all questions. It concerned all Englishmen 
alike, and belonged to no particular party; and it ought to be 
above all party questions. 

He would like to emphasise what had been said concerning the 
transfer of our ships to other flags in order to carry on our 
enormous transport business. Speaking as a shipowner, he con- 
sidered it a delusion. There were very few countries under whose 
flag neutrality would be worth anything, and those countries had 
not the money with which to buy our ships—we should have to 
give them away. There was another serious objection to this 
course. During the American civil war the northern States sold 
their ships to Europe; we had bought a great many of them, and 
the carrying so lost by the United States had never been recovered. 
They had lost the bulk of their own sea carrying trade. It was a 
matter of common knowledge, and could easily be proved statisti- 
cally, that from being formidable competitors of the United 
Kingdom, the United States had, since 1863, lost their place as 
over-sea maritime carriers. That would not suit Englishmen. 
He hoped the Government would make some arrangement while 
we were still at peace, so as to guarantee to British shipowners the 
practical neutrality of its flag, and take on itself the risk of 
capture under all circumstances. He cherished one more hope. 
It had been apparent in all recent wars that maritime captures had 
exceedingly little influence either on the duration of wars or on 
the fortunes of the combatants; he hoped that the Governments of 
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Hurope would ere long give the Eurcpene peoples the assurance 
that even Governments are becoming more rational and more 
humane, by coming to an agreement amongst themselves to respect 
private property at sea as much as on land, and so limit and 
circumscribe the calamities of war when they could not be avoided. 
It would be accordant with all the better teachings of our civilisa- 
tion to effect this change in international law, and most 
honourable to the Governments by whose example the change was 
initiated. 


Mr. H. O. Arnotp-Forster, M.P., said that if the full value of 
this paper were to be known, the lessons it taught ought to go far 
beyond the room in which they then were. It was sometimes said 
that the great towns outside London did not take an interest in 
these matters, but that was not his experience at all. If the 
Society could tabulate and explain these details in such a form 
that they could be brought home to the large towns such as 
Manchester, Bradford, and Belfast, they would be adding very 
largely to the debt of gratitude the public already owed them for 
having brought this matter forward. The one great practical step 
which seemed to arise from the discussion was, he thought, the 
plan for marine insurance in the case of war. This was eminently 
a matter for the Society to take up, for there were at present 
no statistics on which even the outline of a complete system of 
marine insurance could be based. Mr. Glover had truly said that 
captures at sea had not been a determining factor in any war of 
the past, but the whole essence of the paper had been to show that 
they might be so in the future. We required to abolish the fear 
ot capture, and that could only be done through marine insurance. 

These matters had often been considered merely as hypotheses, 
but there was no doubt that there was a large school of thought 
abroad which did make the carrying out of such a policy a part of 
the established literature and ideas in various countries. Only 
the other day he had been reading the words, not of a pirate, 
but of an admiral and Minister of the French Republic, who had 
stated distinctly that he looked forward to seeing torpedo boats 
destroying the British mail steamers on the high seas under cover 
of night. The admiral had not considered that the crew of the 
torpedo boat were liable to be hanged for piracy, but that was 
the sort of literature with which he (Mr. Arnold-Forster) was 
familiar. The facts stated in the paper were not only possible, 
but probable. 

There was a temptation in the case of foreigners beyond any- 
thing which could affect shipowners in this country. He had 
been told by a prominent shipowner that if he were to transfer his 
ships, under colour of a bill of sale, to the French Government, 
he would receive 200,000/. per annum, out of French taxes, for 
merely condescending to exist, without any subsidy for mails, &. 
If we were at war to-morrow, and took in one day every ship our 
greatest competitor, France, possessed, and every colony they had 
on the day after, the French nation would absolutely be richer on 
the third day. There was a dead loss on the French colonial 
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budget, and the same applied to the shipping subsidies. There- 
fore the risk was all on one side, and the temptation on the other. 
He wished these facts to go out broadcast into the country, and h: 
knew that their own inherent value and strength was conclusive 
and all-sufficient to enforce them in that meeting. But it must be 
remembered that these were not mere abstractions ; they were the 
possibilities and probabilities of everyday life. 


Mr. Stepuen Bourne wished to lay stress upon the insufficiency 
of a comparison of the increase of our trade when taken in terms 
of value instead of volume. The extreme depression last year had 
materially altered the condition of the figures subsequent to those 
which he (Mr. Bourne) had laid before the Society last spring, 
and he had now before him the figures for the last sixteen eS 
In that time the whole external trade of the country had only 
increased in money value by 38,000,000/., but that might be 
resolved into the difference between an increase in quantity 
equivalent to 260,000,000/., and a decrease in price of 222,000,000/. 
This manifestly showed the moderation of Lord George Hamilton’s 
figures, and enhanced the importance of protecting this enormous 
trade. He would make one other remark to guard against the 
very prevalent custom of attaching more value to imports than to 
exports. He held that the exporting capacity of the country 
dominated its power of paying for its imports, and it was also 
the means by which we invested so much money in foreign 
countries and in our colonies. He was therefore inclined to 
attach more primary importance to our export than to our import 
trade. In the case of war with one country, it would be the 
interest of some countries to continue sending us the goods which 
we bought from them; but it was quite the contrary with 
respect to our exports, for all the countries of the world would 
unite to check the amount of goods we exported, in order to 
encourage their own manufactures, to which we were such extensive 
rivals. 


Mr. W. J. Harris remembered that in 1868 Cobden had called 
attention in Parliament to the danger of an enemy’s blockading 
our ports and starving us into submission. We had only a few 
ports into which the large vessels of which our mercantile marine 
was composed could enter, and if our fleet were beaten, there could 
be no doubt that all the estuaries leading to those ports would be 
blockaded. Ireland would be taken no account of by a hostile fleet 
so far as blockading was concerned. All their attention would be 
devoted to the ports of Great Britain. Count Caprivi, in a speech 
about eighteen months ago, had expressed the opinion that in the 
next outbreak of a war wheat would be declared contraband, and 
he (Mr. Harris) considered that we were running the greatest 
possible risk by growing the small acreage of wheat that we were 
growing. He fully agreed with the noble Lord in his advocacy of 
our having a strong fleet, but there was no doubt whatever that in 
cease of an unsuccessful war, both exports and imports would be 
entirely cut off, and unless we took measures to grow far more 
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wheat at home than we now did, and altered our fiscal system 
accordingly, we were running the greatest possible risk. 


The PRESIDENT, intervening, said he thought the speaker was 
departing from the matter contained in the paper. 


Mr. Harris said that he of course bowed to the President’s 
ruling, but this very important matter had been alluded to in the 
paper, and he was glad to have had the opportunity of speaking. 


Mr. A. H. Bateman said that reference had very properly been 
made to the only experience the present generation had had of a 
failure in the supply of a staple raw material. He could give 
some information as to what had occurred during the cottou 
famine of 1861-64. At that time our imports of raw cotton fell in 
a single year from 10,000,000 cwt. to less than 5,000,000 cwt.; 
the effect was that the number of out-door paupers in England 
and Wales rose from an average of three-quarters of a million to 
1,000,000, and 5 per cent. of the population were paupers. At the 
present moment, with the existing distress, we had only 600,000 
out-door paupers, 7.e., about 2 per cent. The situation was of 
course far worse in the cotton districts taken separately; pauperism 
rose there by more than 140 per cent., and more than 4,000,000/. 
were spent in simply providing the working classes with 2s. a week, 
with such clothing as was possible, and with a certain amount of 
lodging. All this distress arose from a failure in the raw material 
of only one industry, and was to a certain extent counterbalanced, 
because what the cotton industry lost was in part gained by the 
woollen and linen industries, which were exceedingly prosperous ; 
but under the circumstances which Lord George Hamilton had so 
ably brought forward, all industries would alike suffer to a most 
deplorable extent, At the time of the cotton famine, as shown by 
Government Reports, bread in Lancashire was plentiful and cheap, 
yet there was every evidence of famine except pestilence and fever. 
It was now eighty years since we had had really dear food. The 
few figures he had given would serve to indicate what a fearful 
situation would arise if, at the same time, the quartern loaf went 
up to 1s. tod. (as in the Napoleonic wars), and the occupations of 
the people were taken away by the want of raw materials and of 
the power of exportation. 


Lorp Gzorce Haminron, in reply, said that Mr. Glover had 
analysed succinctly his main object, which was to try and bring 
home to the minds of the general public that the conditions under 
which we were now living had changed, were changing, and must 
continue to change; and that until this was clearly understood, 
the public would not fully realise how inefficient in certain direc- 
tions were the precautions adopted to prevent the occurrence of 
the calamities he had alluded to. He was glad to find that 
Mr. Bourne considered the facts laid before them as rather nnder- 
estimated than over-estimated. There were two phrases to which 
people generally clung, one was the “transfer of flag,” and the 
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other the ‘command of the sea.” People seemed to think that 
we could so retain command of the sea during a war, that vessels 
under the English flag would have the same immunity as in time 
of peace. But in no war which had lasted any considerable time, 
had we ever possessed such command of the sea as to be able to 
obtain immunity for all our vessels. In these days, it was quite 
clear to all concerned in the shipping trade that the increased risk 
and insurance would to a considerable extent dislecate our trade, 
and prevent those who now carried on their business with a certain 
profit, from being able to do so in a time of war. 

His second object in reading this paper had been to induce 
others to follow up the subject. The question of marine insurance, 
as suggested by Mr. Arnold-Foster, would form a very legitimate 
subject for discussion. Mr. Glover had stated the value of our 
whole trade to be 700,000,000l., but that sum, vast as it was, did 
not represent anything like the full value of that trade to the 
country, for, from the moment it entered the country, it was turned 
- over and over again in various occupations. If any statistician 
would take up one of the big trades—say the steel industry— 
follow it through all its ramifications, note what became of all 
the ore imported, ascertain how far other trades were dependent 
on it, and what would be the effect upon other trades if they were 
deprived of the steel made from that ore, he would be amazed to 
find the enormous number of occupations dependent upon or 
connected with that industry, and how the stoppage of any con- 
siderable part of our import of ore would upset the trade of the 
country. 

Sir Rawson Rawson had alluded to the fact that our position 
was not that of an island in mid ocean. One side of these islands 
was in close neighbourhood to Europe, where were the great 
navies which might molest our steamers. If we were involved 
in any great war, we should undoubtedly not be able to use the 
ports nearest the continent with the same freedom as now. He 
had spoken of vessels of over and under twelve knots speed; this 
figure did not represent any imaginary division between those 
ships which would be likely to be molested and those likely to 
escape. He had merely taken this figure because there were no 
estimates of the number and tonnage of vessels below that rate ; 
and the small number above that rate showed what a large propor- 
tion there must be which could only develop a low speed. If it 
could be worked out, a very considerable proportion would, he 
believed, be found to be under eight knots, and all these would 
undoubtedly be laid up. In conclusion, he hoped that the results 
of this discussion would be not only to impress upon the public 
outside the permanent importance of the question, but to bring 
home to them the fact that it was a subject which bore, above all 
classes, upon the poorest class in the kingdom. 


A cordial vote of thanks was then unanimously passed to 
Lord George Hamilton for his paper. 
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Ocran Hicuwayrs: ApproAcHEes to the Unitep Kinepom, 
By Str Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


THE same annual blue book’ which furnished materials for the 
“Analysis of the Maritime Trade of the United Kingdom in 
“1889-91,” published in 1892, contains returns of the sea-borne 
trade of each port of the United Kingdom, shown in three 
separate tables: (a), of imports; (b), of exports of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures ; and (c), of exports of foreign and 
colonial produce. The ports are arranged alphabetically, and the 
trade of any one port can only be ascertained by bringing together 
the figures from the three tables. This has been done in the 
following series, and the ports have been arranged according to 
their geographical position, in convenient sections, thus showing 
the sea borne trade of each port of the mney and the aggregate 
of each section and division. 

The sections are eight in number, and they have been arranged 
according to the direction by which the sea-borne traffic would 
usually approach them. These lines may be called the “ approaches 
“to the United Kingdom.” They are but four in number, and 
severally include the following coasts :— 

1. From Sligo, by the west and south of Ireland, to the Bristol 
and British Channels, as far as London. 

2. From Londonderry, by the north and east of Ireland, and 
from Stornoway (Hebrides Islands), by the west of Scotland and of 
England, as far as Milford, at the entrance of the Bristol Channel. 

3. From the entrance of St. George’s Channel over the area of 
the preceding section. 

4. From London, by the east of England and Scotland, to 
Lerwick (Shetland Islands). | 

With regard to these four approaches, it must be remarked— ~ 

Ist. The traffic by the second and third caunot be shown 
separately. 

2nd. Five out of the eight sections and part of a sixth are 
open to the ocean or North Sea— 


LSeation.. Now ucasece West and south of Ireland. 
ra - POE ra South-west of England. 

3. ph 4,i2 North of Ireland. 

4. a 5..ansee West of Scotland. 

5. ” Gc East of England. 

6. 53 Sees » Scotland. 





1“ Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign 
“‘ Countries and British Possessions.” 
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- Over this extensive coast line an effectual blockade could 
scarcely be established by any hostile nation, and, with the excep- 
tion of the ports on the estuaries of the Clyde, Forth, and Humber, 
the port of Harwich, and the ports on the Bristol Channel, the 
trade of these sections is comparatively small, as will be presently 
shown. 

ord. The main trade of the United Kingdom is concentrated 
within the third and sixth sections, and these must be dominated 
by the power holding command of the entrances of the British 
Channel and Straits of Dover in one direction, and of the North 
and St. George’s Channels in the other. 

It is not supposed that the trade of any port or section of 
ports approaches it in a single direction, but there are no means 
of distinguishing the line of approach; and it is therefore 
assumed, for the purpose of this paper, that the variations 
balance one another. Scandinavia may send timber through the 
Straits of Dover southward to Liverpool, but Chile sends cubic 
nitre through the same straits northward to Newcastle. 

The present occasion is not convenient for drawing from these 
tables all the instructive results which they present, but the 
following are some of the most important. The figures relate to 
the year 1892 :— 








1. The total— 
£ 
Imports into the United Kingdom amounted to........ 423,632,000 
Exports from ates ip w osae ths 289,796,000 
APOGEE reeset icersss cts <Gcaenis tevecvercte 713,428,000 


_ 2. The percentage proportion carried on by each division of 
the United Kingdom in the five years 1888-92 averaged— 








Imports. Exports. 
HUTHGLESTIC. \synesoses-dazsedses 89°6 92°3 
Sih a ern 8:3 Ghee 
LEC OS sb Ree er 21 O°4 
POUR er. ceca ss +s 100°0 100°0 





The proportions for each of the five years are given in 
Table 2, in order to show the stability of relations of the volume 
of een in the three divisions. 

3. The ports in Sections 3 and 6, “within the narrow seas,” 
furnish 70 (69°6) per cent., and the rest of the kingdom open to 
the ocean furnishes 30 (30°4) per cent. of the whole trade. 

4, The two ports of London and Liverpool furnish 61°6 per 
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cent. of the whole trade; twelve other ports furnish 29:2 per cent., 
and the remaining ports, ninety-eight in number, furnish 9°2, or 
less than 10 per cent. The following is the order in which the 
fourteen principal ports stand :— 














Value of a Percentage Proportion 
me eed of Whole Trade. 
Min. £’s Per cent. 
HVOTOLONY region tiieh ls. 227 31°8 \ 616 
TEVverpGol®. ....sénsex 213 29°8 
Pee noire sckeeiies 45 6° aM 
CEASE OW. fiewsevcicesss ZT 3°9 
PLAY Wiel 00:12 ose. 22 3°1 
Southampton ....... 16 3 
SSTUIMISDY \cs.cdeec.sh 32 15 ae | 
SOUL +t 52550 sfs50s toca 14 2 OU ea. 
Folkestone ........... 14 2°0 rae 
Newhaven ............ 12 1°8 
Jeti (fe) se epee eae 11 1°6 
Newcastle ........... 10 14 
COBPOLIC. 3s, sestotensisnt 10 I'4 
6 tay Ox erm renea eg ee 10 14) 
Other ports (98)... 67 giz Oe 
Sa OtELL Wat senses 713 100°0 _ 





5. Of the 112 ports, 68 are situated in England, 28 in Scotland, 
aud 16 in Ireland. 

6. Of the 30°4 per cent. furnished by ports open to the ocean, 
24°4 per cent. is furnished by ports or clusters of ports already 
mentioned, viz. :— 





ps oe pipe 


Total tae 


Min. £’s Per ent. 


Value of Trade. 





1, On the Clyde (Firth and river) ........ 30, 4°2 
yAB SN Birth ot Morth ices ee 20, 2°8 
3a, Humber estuary .........1.-..0000 (0a 9°8 
ELSE WV ACTE. hes sical vcn.sacseecars ee RE 22, 3°1 
5. On the Bristol channel .................... 382, 4°5 
175, 24°4. - 
Other Ports ....cccsoeee 39, 8°0 
sl Otal ec: i nice tonic 214, ELsOr 





7. With regard to the small export trade from Ireland, it must 
be noted that its surplus agricultural produce finds a market in 
Great Britain, and that its shipments of home made manufactures 
to foreign countries and British possessions, which are not con- 
siderable, are made through British ports. 
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8. The proportion of imports to total exports in England, on 
the average of the five years 1888-92, was as 56°8 to 43°2, and 
the proportion of imports to exports of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures only was as 63 to 37. In Scotland the former 
proportion was as 60°5 to 39°5, and the latter, varying slightly, 
was as 61°4 to 38°6. The proportion of imports to exports is 
greater in Scotland than in England. 

9. A similar comparison of the trade of London and Liverpool 
shows results which may be advantageously exhibited more in 


detail. On the average of 1888-92— 
; Min. £’s_ Min. £’s 


BUCO A MUALLV SITU POTCOCL |. i. cc-concece-sscoeeer¥asioesicqréecassercoensozey 144,4 
A exported of British merchandise ............ 49,2 
y foreign and colonial mer- i 86,7 
COTIIROS reevecpsccsnchetsasces i 75 
PVOT POOL ANNUALLY INTPOTLCA, .c:ac5estovsraseconcsececosssoostencopsecencovonts 108,3 
fa exported of British merchandise............ 98,2 
nA i foreign and_ colonial \ 111,3 
merchandise ..............:. : 


In London the proportion of imports to total exports was as 
62°4 to 37°6, and to British exports only as 742 to 25°8. In 
Liverpool the proportion of imports to total exports was as 
- 49°2 to 50°8, and to British exports as 52°5 to 47°5. Imports 
preponderated in London, as the great entrepét for wool and other 
Colonial produce; exports in Liverpool, as the port of shipment 
for the manufactures of the northern and central counties of 
England, and notwithstanding its immense import trade in raw 
cotton and grain. The difference has a significance in the matter 
of the defence of the ocean approaches. 

10. The trade of the following ports is worthy of special 
notice :— 


Min. £’s. 
On the Humber, Hull, Goole and Grimsby ...........ccssssssesseseeeesees 69 
NR RN EG ERG, 0sh- cake euch che lohsvcc tecstetugestolegSbavevelnepesvosbesasage sss 22 


On the British Channel, Southampton, Newhaven, pare 
eM AMEUE VEIN. 281k voccncsecesessesesiscarsnsneciaraerssencceqessacsiassooes 


The trade of Scotland is 59 million £, and that of Ireland 
10 million &. 

11. Tables 4 and 5 show the import and export trades of the 
United Kingdom with each foreign country and British possession, 
grouped according to the line of approach and departure, which 
will serve to show the relative importance of each line. The 
figures and calculations relate to the year 1892. It will be 
sufficient on the present occasion to show the percentage pro- 
portion of each group, as regards imports and exports, separately 
and united :— 
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o Percentage 


i ‘tion of 
eae Total. |Imports.| Exports.} Total. 


Imports.| Exports. 


Per cnt | Per cnt.} Per ent 


Pe LGARG IN ORG LIGA sacs sconnsd rrespoors%e yssenanrs 13%) 16.0 | 14°2 





CO OC =i ics FOU eat Nw 














. From British Channel and Bay 21-4] 175] 199 \ 34°5| 33°59 | 3471 
OEMS OEY Uiies gtrany sce -mrre eos 
. From the Mediterranean < > ; 
shores and Portugal ............ } TT eee ] 
. From Africa, exclusive of Me- : ; ; At 
diterranean and Red Sea ht 20 43 29 | r31°9) 386 | 346 
. From Asia, Australasia, and ‘ ; ; 
URS SES ya la at oe 18°58 | 23°6 | 20°8 
. From North America on the j : ‘ 
PA GREET eect, so caete 20k doun se Bivass 28°0)| 16°9 | 205 7 
. From North America on the 1-0 on or | | 
Pacific .......sroeveesvereees See oe b33°6| 27-9 | 3173 
. From Central America ae 1:3 8 9-3 | | 
cluding West Indies) ........ 3 
. From South America ...........0. 33 6"9 48 |J 
Lint N pet ext cept ten 3 100°0 | 100°o | 100°0 | 100°} L00°0 | 1000 





This abstract shows in a striking manner that the trade of the 
country is nearly equally divided over three lines of approach; that 
as regards the trade with the Baltic, Scandinavia, and the western 
coast of Hurope, the proportions of imports and exports are nearly 
balanced ; that in the trade with the rest of Europe, under the 
3rd head, the proportions are also nearly balanced; that in the trade 
with Asia, Africa, Australia, and Central and South America, the 
proportion of exports exceeds that of imports by 52 per cent., but 
with North America the proportion of imports exceeds that of 
exports by 68°6 per cent. Of the total imports from the United 
States in 1891, 35 per cent. consisted of raw cotton, and nearly 
43 per cent. consisted of articles of food, viz., grain, cattle, meat, 
bacon, hams, lard, cheese, and tobacco. Other items would pro- 
bably bring articles of food up to 50 per cent., or one half of the 
whole amount. It is not to be expected, from the permanent 
difference in the natural circumstances of the two countries, that 
this glaring inequality in the commercial interchange between 
them should ever be levelled; but it is very desirable, and may 
fairly be claimed by England, that it should not be aggravated, to 
her injury, by a prohibitive and avowedly hostile tariff. 
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TasLE 1.—Abstract of Table 3. Value of Imports and Exports at the 
Ports of the United Kingdom on each Line of Approach, in the Year 


1892. 
[000’s omitted] 


























Lines 
a Routes. Imports. page Total. 
Approach. (Total.) 
£ £ £ 
Tcl Aaa From Sligo to London ............ 202,942, | 113,241, | 316,183, 
Second ....| ,, Londondery and Storn- } 
away (Hebrides) to | 
WEE OPW be cies tos noses 135,615, | 119,042, | 264,667, 
ul igs Sa The same, vid St. George’s | 
COM ATICEE pce Sre sc vscct ccs eegens J 
Fourth ..... From London to Lerwick 
(Shetland Isles) ................ 85/075 57,518, | 142,588, 
COA gol roe ee 423,632, \) 289,796; | 713,428, 











- Tasie 2.—Percentage Proportion of the Value of Imports and Exports at 
the Ports of each Division of the United Kingdom, in each of the Five 
Years 1888-92, with the Averages of that period. 




















Imports. Exports (Total). 

Years. | 
England. | Scotland. | Ireland. | Total. | England. | Scotland. | Ireland. | Total. 
1888.45: 90°0 8°0 20 | 100°0f 92°7 GR. 0°3 | 100°0 
ats heaters 89°5 8°6 19 | 100°0f 92°4 she 0°'4 | 100’o 
"O20 sco 89°5 8°4 21 | 1e0°of 92°1 76 0'4 | 100°0 
2) op aieees 90°0 7°8 22 | 1oo°0f 92°3 7°3 04 | 100°9 
OD i Ace 89-1 8°5 2°4 | 100°0f 92:2 74. 0'4 | 100° 





a cr | ap | ee | 
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TABLE 3.— Value of the Trade (Imports and Total Exports) in the Year 1892 of the several 
Ports of the United Kingdom, on each of the Lines of Approach (Ocean Highways) 


Rawson— Ocean Highways : 


to the Shores of the Kingdom. 





Sections. 








lst Section. 


IRELAND. 
West and South 


2nd Section. 


ENGLAND. 
South-West ; 
from 


Milford 


3rd Section. 


ENGLAND. 
South ; 
British Channel 
to 
_ London, inclusive 








Frrst LIne. 


























Imports. 
Ports. Principal 
Ports(above} Others. 
1 Min. £). 
£ 
OMe race nta Miner tan ed — 
WY OStPOLl =< %e..cnasreon — 
CEBU Y fers concen fore — 
Limerick - ;.........0..66. ~~ 
PESALEG  Oijess Soesksnanr ses — 
Skibbereen................ 
MOOK Oe s ok Ceasers oe 1,149, 
Wi bortord ...c2n wie 
Notable... oe 1,149, 
MELO TC. aie uescere rece — 
Delanell yi2..6ts ccecstecom — 
DWHREOR arses estesceaeor 2,323, 
Gardidt~ 28: tector 2,754, 
INGWDOMGiias..05 2. ere: — 
(PLOUCESLED .-...<--.s.er 2,138, 
‘Bristol Sc. eee 9,743, 
Bridgwater _............ — 
Barnstaple............... — 
Padstow si..h-cnteesseoe — 
otal de vscctaeeeaee 16,958, 
PENZANCE ssiseonstcvect: — 
Balmouth | 3.scene — 
WOGWEY. <...:2..cheecvedtbes: — 
Re VARLOULDY "iv. hestete recat 1,318, 
Dartmouth: : 2.408 _ 
TPerenmouth 2.3... ss 
HUKOLCD. © 5. ;005 sas eee —- 
LPUTO cc secon. ere — 
Weymouth. .......000 _— 
PE OOLG es wesest cc yenteee ete — 
OO WES Sis ire Store -- 
Southampton............ 8,205, 
Portsmouth ........... — 
Littlehampton ....... —_ 
Shorebiany ¢...ccctee — 
Newhaven .......:...... 4 9,540, 
Folkestone.........0+0-. 11,784, 
DOVEY Betecttcs testing 5,912, 
Ramsgate «...........0.. — 
Faversham................ — 
Rochester ............... — 
ASOUCON rs: cern 144,279, 
EL OUAL Gays-cke aeeeores 181,038, 
Total, 2nd section....| 16,958, 
» Ast $5 aa eees Monee bas 


Total of first line ....| 199,145, 





[000’s omitted]. 


kxports (Total). J{mports and Exports, 


Principal 
Ports(above 


1 Min. &). 


82,477, 


98,254, 
13,407, 


111,661, 














- 


w 
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rr _ | ——_____—— 











Principal 
Others. JPorts(abovc| Others, 
1 Min. Z). 4 
£ £ £ 
-— —_— 281, 
wy ae 136, ; 
sag <a 153, 
sa =~ 653) — 
Se gi 530mm 
ra 49> 
4, 1,156,; — — 
5; 389, 
Wee 1,156, | 1,669, 
4, — 22 
984 148, — 
_ 6,808,| — ae 
— 9,923,| — 
610, 1,212.) 3 
96,1) 2,234,| —ae 
— 11,496,| —ha 
4. = 121 
a aa 7» 
—s a, bg 7 
812,f 31,673,; 299, — 
375 ee 97, . 
14, = 158, 
156, 174, 
166, 1,484,; — 
4; mak 10, 
we ze 455 
3) ot. 144, 
roe = 33; 
269, — 560, 
9; ae 123; 
Zs — Ge 
— 15,938,| — 
13; Fay 179, 
4; > 42; 
14, we Isl, 
—- 12,455,| — 
— 14,012,; — 
— 8,813,,| — 
1, — 18, 
16, rahe 3735 
46, —, 146, 
— | 226,756,; — 
756, | 279,458, | 1,928, 
812, 31,673,| 299, — 
12 1,156, | 1,669, — 
1,580, | 312,287, | 3,896, 


een : 28 RS SNe 2 


= 
~ 











North and East. 





F to 
Milford Haven. 


approaches to the United Kingdom. 


Srconp LINE. 





Ports. 








Londonderry............ 
Coleraine i435: 


Sere reer ee esenresees 








eee e ee seereerese 


Drogheda ................ 
Dub lita eee... 


Cee reereescesess 


Core eereereccces 


Stornoway.............4.. 
Campbelltown ........ 
GiseROWieesc-.......... 
CteenOlle..:5........... 


Pe eee eerersoeees 


Pere OO eeerereererevace 


Per erreessscecoererovee 


BEUSIIOS 3 0.00..243...... 
Stranraer ............... 


O00 Deeevecocens 


PISO. scecsshsiesece.- 
Workington ............ 
Whitehaven ............ 
Isle of Man ............ 


MS AETOWeincs.ct.akehes 





Peer oeeseersescesers 


Hiverpool ....5:.:.4..... 
Fleetwood ................ 
Maryport. ................ 
POU OCOTMA «...4-..5284..-. 
Cn ester) .c......5.5.001.00-- 


Carnarvon. ... ............ 
Aberystwith ............ 
Cardigan <...4.<icc.s... 


DEE oat Bees 
Total 2nd section.... 
» lst Ta fox 


Total of second line | 133,331, 


[000’s omitted. ] 


Exports (Total). 
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Imports 


ABLE 3.— Value of the Trade (Imports and Total Exports) in the Year 1892—Contd. 






and Exports. 











Others. 


224, 


ty320; 


498, 
264, 


Principal 


Ports 


(above 
1 Min. £). 


£. 


egies 


© 


wv 


I bo 
© OD 


fale elie lst 


Others. 





e 
476, 
7; 


66, 


17, 
10, 


—_—_—__— 
i | 





— ee 
———{—_—_———————_— qu f“— 


30,041, 


—— = 
eee 
Hl 


213,992, 
30,041, 
6,981, 


2,088, | 201,014, 


2,318, 
747; 
578, 


3,643, 
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TasLe 3.—Value of the Trade (Imports and Total Exports) in the Year 1892—Contd, 


THIRD LINE. 
[000’s omitted.] 


Sections. 





"th Section. 


ENGLAND. 
Kast ; 
from London 
to 
Scotland 


8th Section. 


SCOTLAND. 
East 


Rawsox—Ocean Highways : 


Ports. 


Colchester ........s0c000.. 
Harwich 
POG WIS Weare secre steae 
TiO WESLOLE fy cccs5e-n00es 
PR TMIOULH 2:2.o.eceece a 
BOM ows) cessed branes 
Wisbedeh 22.6%. 
Boston 

Grimsby 
LOGO aie ice eset 
eth Sd nh Ga laa 
Scarborough ........... 
VVTELEEPY c2.icstcaccssses tte 
Middlesborough .... 
StOCKLONss: cee ; 
Hartlepool................ 
Sunderland. ............ 
Shields, N. and S.... 
Newcastle ............0.+. 
‘Berwick .....ch.20e 


Ce ey 


Sate cee tere reresee 


Sree ee seroceeees 


CTU, he... see 


| Borrowstowness .... 


Grangemouth 
IM GEIR Sti. tees 
NG Wesel ar eee Be 


eeeeeees 


Arbroath 
Montrose 
Aberdeen ....cc......00 
© eterhead)....<wkAae 
I AD tee. so, see ee 
eV LEK cee eetic soca Cee 
Sirk wall ....a2esecs. 
her wWitksx...g 4008. 


Ceres ewesereees 


eee eres oreseees 


Total, 1st section .... 


Total of third line 











[ Mar. 


















































~ Imports 
Imports. Exports (Total). ae Exporte: 
Principal Principal Principal 
rs D i Others. stee | Others. ake ig 
1 Min. £). 1 Min. £). 1 Min. £). 
£ £ 
— 26, 
16,299, Lae 
ees 294, 
peed 9°, 
“igi 203; mr 5 
1,183, aoe — 70, 1,253,| —4 
ia E 144, 8, Cet, 152, 
ae 752; sou 3370 |: OBO ans 
6,572, _ 8,927, —- 15,499,; — 
4,476, — 5,368, —_— 9,844,; — 
24,705, — 19,850, = 44.555,| — 
— 6, = noe — . 6,8 
— 4,| are 4, 
— 911,] 1,940, } — 2,851,| — 
—_ 202, — iki 2575 
1,803, — 2,412,) — 7 
— 664, 1,353,| — — 
— 921, 2,804,;| — 
6,437, — 10,342,); — © 
— 90, — 11 
61,475, | 4,307, 114,001, | 1,233, 


16,622, 


61,475, 


78,097, 





2,671,} 5,976, | 2,035, 23,665, 3,689, 
4,307, 47,573, | 1,879, ] 114,001, | 1,233, 
6,978, } 53,549, | 3,964, | 137,666, | 4,922, 4 








14,308, — 


543; 
238, 


16, 
224 
200, 





— 16, 
aay: 370, 
_— 906, 









19, — 20, 
aa! 4,938,; — 
138, me 149) 
181, Ser 229) 













938, 1,067,| — 
40, ba 489) 
15, aR; 76, 
68, —_— 96, 

i 2ihy oka 775 
14, — Zim 


By 


x 


44, 


—— re 
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TaBLE 5.—Value of the Trade (Import and Export) of the United Kingdom with each 
Country, arranged approximately according to us Ordinary Line of Approach, in 


the Year 1892. 


Countries arranged according to 
Line of Approach. 


1. North Sea— 
Russia, northern ports 
Sweden 


Ceeeeeeerrserers 
SoC P RSE H HE OETE EHO EEEEOTOOH EHH O Fer HOES 


COP O Pee O ETHOS OT SOOE OED EOOOEES EHF EE® 


Germany 
DMI Os io Soa sas ih easaconssaccans 


CeCe ees e HESS ees E HF OOO HOLE ES OLED EDS 


2. British Channel and Bay of 
Biscay— 
Holland 
Belgium 
RRR OSL gan ecsssnahsadcddasisssscelSnoztas 


OPORTO HET OREO HET O EH SECO OEE E EE OEeS 


COCO e Eee OH OeToeesererenesesenoere 


Pe COO ee HHT O Eee He eeeESGOESESESEdESoons 
POCO OSCE OOOH ESOS ESE H OOO SEHES OEE EOE EERE ODES 


Austrian territories 
MTP ODE retro riaiesnc ide <ciskeowavebeciere 
Bulgaria 


Servia 


Sere eeoereraereveees 


Turkey 
Russia, southern ports 
Egypt 
ESV TE et ssnan ss S5¥e bie dyae Gabsdotscovauveds 
Tunis 
Algeria 
Morocco 
Spanish ports in Morocco............ 
MPA RUTAL ress seeses sfies foes cenek eeisato 
Malta 


POPP Pee Heo OOOE OOOH SESE OHO REET E HESS HEED 


Coceceecrovsooes 


POCO OSE OH HOHE HH eee TOs EO DOE OO ESO HE SOHEES 


POP R HOOT OOOO HEHEHE TE HETEE OTE EH OHO SHOE En ES 


COCO O ETOH OOOECA OEE O HEE OOOO OE ED HEH Eeees 


POT eo eee OOO He eeeeweseeeresesesoreresoes 


POS O POCO OOH E EEE ESOHET EEE OH HELE HELE HOEY 


COO SEH EHH H Eee Ese ree EH OOS 


[000’s omitted. ] 


Imports. Exports. 
From From To To 
Foreign ete Total. Foreign ES Total. 
Countries. | sions. Countries.} sions. 
£ £ £& £ £ £& 
9,737, — 93671: — 
8,230, iw 35955, a7 
3,576, — Zysiak, — 
25,7277, — 29,642, — 
8,041, —_ 3,038, — 
55,311, — 55,311, | 46,631, — 46,631, 
28,821, — 15,631, — 
17,013, -—- (2,013, — 
43,519, — 21,337; “ee 
— 1,169, —- 978, 
89,358, | 1,169, | 90,522, | 49,781, 978, | 50,759, 
3,441, ae 1,773, tae 
10,917, ibe: 52412, vig 
3,284, -- 6,308, pect 
1,238, pours 1,525, ay 
1,827, — 9yI, — 
51, —. 185, — 
— —— 5» —— 
2,974, -~ L30a, — 
5,552, — 6,681, — 
5,385, — 1,206, coe 
10,525, — 3,316, — 
240, ae Bs ot aera 
132, —— 112, — 
674, e235 — 337s 
755, oa Ovi. ——- 
ee — 30, — 
ae 38, Tad 676, 
— 104, — 886, 
46,995, 142, | 47,138, | 29,783, | 1,562, | 31,345, 
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TaBLE 5.— Value of the Trade of the United Kingdom with each Country in 1892--Contd. 








— aes CC: —<o ee | | 


(000’s omitted.] 
Imports. 
Countries arranged according to : ae 
: rom re 
Line of Approach. Fordien oe Total 
Countries. sions. 
4, Africa— £ £ £ 
French Possessions, West Africa 44,, 
ER PAMCOR Gos s02 COIL lacicvedeuvsastitscinseosseanee: 70, _ 
PRE ALGIL Ie oher stats Ceoses este sdeescseseosess 65, — 
Matiary Lelands. o.s...:..cje..s.sseseesee: 256, — 
Portuguese Possessions, West 2h a3 
BE Rt Re fh ad sn dee sove coe : 
WB MPTOTILL O18 dace. cs.ynccccecesesosecsanees 3, — 
Congo Free State .................0000 4, ae 
Native States, West Africa ........ 339, — 
UE BER SCR ID chace na. ooncasdeticesegeneoae- 121, — 
Bourbon (Réunion) .............000. —~ -- 
Portuguese Possessions, East 90 oe 
BAER OMY Me cies aoe.Scvast face ctaa aston e : 
French Possessions, East Africa — — 
German 3 —_ — 
British rf West 
Sie a Ge aioe Pe oe ; es 
South Africa and Natal ........ — 5,463, 
British Possessions, East 
Aisle Do ee Me... 4345 
LUE UCT Ran) — 230, 
AAG CUE Reeth. 0 949, 7,415, | » 8,664 
5. Asia and Australasia— 

Wee 820] ye ie treet ane — — 
WATS 0% LL I ee a - — 
AOS By US 244, — 
pT se oe Oe 52, — 
Cochin China, Camboja, and 196 a 

PMOMNERSLLELE etter nce RL cas ge itatees oes 2 
EA Reso Suge ineccsecseees —_ — 
Native territories in Indian Seas 229, —_— 
OE sd ee Oc oscscszacence 1,535, —_ 
Dutch Possessions, East Indies 18, — 
French ie i, 4, ~ 
Portuguese _,, . — — 
Philippine Islands............ccc.0000 2,131, — 
Je ty ee ee oe 8 — 
ALOT S tee Soe Say Oi, ne 3,583, — 
jE hy eee. Le wee, 804, — 
PaGie: [S1ANGs yale o.. 3... 68, — 
YS EN AEE ON) — 22h, 
NSyai Mt TeUN Cis yO a eee rr — 30,513, 
Straits Settlements ................ — 4,868, 
LEE LGh Eal on Oe == 35945, 
FR ORARIS OH DAY cle Re te ifs 924... _— 837, 
FASE ECE Loh ie aa -- 30,543, 
CQO LS 8,872, | 70,931, | 79,808, 











Exports. 
To To 
Foreign | posces, | Total 
Countries. sions. 
£ £ £ 
478, vee 
63, ne 
98, at 
455) rr 
335) a 
ox, oe 
745 Sean 
268, oe 
89, a 
9; a 
216 Pe 
Ds a 
1, —— 
aS. 1,623, 
panes 8,595, 
aed 123, 
eld 291, 
2,097; 10,632, 12,729; 
Y2; = 
Oi rae 
318, ca 
113, are 
39, a 
4) ety 
10, Saal 
1,984, te 
300, es 
764, oe 
5,837, oe 
a2, ne 
67; a 
foal 222, 
ai 29,047, 
eek 2,206, 
ao 990, 
ee 1,973, 
alte 21,528, 
T2.349,0) Do.oGd 68;708, 
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TABLE 5.—Vatlue of the Trade of the United Kingdom with each Country in 1892—Oontd. 























[000’s omitted.] 
Imports. Exports. 
Se Hetrice arranged according to re From To To 
BOE ne Foreign -. se Total. Foreign . as | Total. 
Countries. sions. Countries. sions. 
6. North America, Hast— £ £ ee £ 2 
United States on the Atlantic ....| 103,922, — 40,529, — 
Whale fisheries, northern............ ab. — bey —_ 
British North America............ — 14,566, — 8,530, 
BSCCINGAS CPt cto, vostiescestrsvacss — i; — 98, 
AWN i, lie eee oe 103,938, | 14,567, | 118,500, f 40,531, | 8,628, | 49,159, 


7. North America, West— 
United States on the Pacific 


8. Central America— 


- UPD) cia A ee 

% French 

* PPAMISN eat, steve. 
Hayti and San Domingo 
NAGS el GO) MR ec costs sks seshecassesnasedete 
Central America — ...........ccccseeeecees 
EAS Crs fel STOR Gas rr 
Venezuela 
LGU EE /o oe Gy Oe ee a 
‘West Indies, British ................ 
Eg eEiewGaitr jet es hy 

», Honduras 


Pee ereceesesoees 


eee neereees 


COCO COCO ere e eros ses eeeeeeseseseees 


OOOO TOO eee ee ereeces 


9. South America— 
Peru 
Chile 
EAI EL RAO eee es oecks ccisessesnsenciae,, 
OPUS ere casccteoncatstevevsseloascsssssesces 
PAG STII Ree Poser; oickreaesesessie 
Let bc OV one er Sen rr rr 

Falkland Islands 


POCO OHO H Hm HEHE HH HE OOOOH Hae eeee bese Oeoeeees 


POCO CHEE O OOH HHH SHE EE Hee EOE Oe OeEeEoees 


Pree Oe Oe ooeeeseseres 


SD 
SS 


4,264, 








45, 





4,264,) 883, 








80, — 
185, an 
288, —_ 
257355 — 
262, — 
1,459, on 
865, — 
1,212, iv 
385, a 
270, == 
- 1 346s. 
— 863, 
107, 
5,692,] 7,741, | 3,403, | 11,144, 
1,574) =e 
3,871, al 
3,512, ae 
288, — 
4,540, 7 al 
—_ 109, 
20,281,] 13,785, 109, 13,894, 
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I.—Commercial History and Review of 1893. 


Tue following is taken from the supplement to the Hconomist 
of 17th February, 1894, in continuation of similar extracts for 
previous years :— 


“Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of our trade in 1893 is 
the strength with which it resisted the series of extremely adverse 
influences to which, from the beginning to the end of the year, it 
was exposed. The wages dispute in the cotton trade, which the 
employers designated a strike and the workmen a lock-out, con- 
tinued throughout the whole of the March quarter, to the great 
detriment of that important branch of our industry. Scarcely had 
this impediment to business been removed, than fresh difficulties 
were created by the banking crisis in Australia, which not only 
involved a large lock up of British capital, but also compelled the 
colonies to restrict their purchases of British products. It was at 
first feared that this breakdown of credit in Australia might lead 
to serious mercantile failures here, and for a time a timorous and 
sensitive feeling prevailed. Happily, these fears were not realised, 
and for a short period towards the end of the June quarter, con- 
fidence having been somewhat restored, trade showed indications 
of renewed elasticity. Before it had made any sensible progress, 
however, this incipient revival was arrested, and made to give 
place to renewed depression by the outbreak of the currency crisis 
in the United States. That paralysed for months the business of 

‘one of our most important customers, and even when it did 
subside, uncertainty, first as to the repeal of the Sherman Act, 
and later on as to tariff legislation, effectually barred the way to 
improvement. And while suffering from this prolonged prostration 
of business in the States, our trade sustained a still heavier blow 
from the great coal strike in the Midlands, which for four months 
completely disorganised many of our chief branches of industry, 
compelling them to restrict production, and thus throwing out of 
employment large numbers of workmen in addition to those 
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taking part in the strike. All this time, too, other minor causes 
of depression were at work. The closing of the Indian mints, 
although it gave a stimulus to our exports to India itself, intro- 
duced a new element of uncertainty into our trade with other 
silver-using countries, all the more unsettling because of the 
vacillating and short sighted way in which the Indian authorities 
have been conducting their momentous currency experiment. And 
in other directions, the financial embarrassments of Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and Greece, and the political unsettlement in Brazil and 
other South American States, have combined to limit the demand 
‘for our products. 


‘With such a series of exceptional difficulties, troubles, and 
misfortunes to contend against, there would have been no cause 
for surprise had the volume of our trade in 1893 suffered a con- 
siderable diminution. In reality, however, although there certainly 
was some falling off, the shrinkage, all things considered, was 
wonderfully slight. As to our foreign commerce, the comparison 
- with the previous year is as follows :— 




















1893. 1892. Increase or Decrease. 
£ £ £ Per ct. 
Imports ........ peratsstoassossaocesoaceteet 405,068,000 | 423,794,000 | —18,726,000} 4°42 
NBOdUCS nen f | 218496,000 | 2273077,000 | — 8,581,000) 3°73 
RRO MMOLENE, ftd se. obescvalivettoats 58,936,000 | 64,563,000 | — 5,627,000| 8°72 
Thott Pate eens 682,500,000 | 715,434,000 | —32,934,000| 4°60 





‘But of the decline here shown in the value of our foreign 
trade, a considerable portion is due not to a curtailment of its 
volume, but to a fall in prices. Taking the imports retained for © 
home consumption, the value of which amounted last year to 
346,132,000/., as compared with 359,231,000/. in 1892, it appears 
that of the total decrease of 13,099,000/., no less than 8,011,000/. 
is attributable to the lower prices at which we were able 
to satisfy our requirements, while 5,088,000/. represents the 
decline in quantity. And similarly in our exports, out of a 
total recorded decrease in value of 8,581,000/., we find that 
3,804,000/. is attributable to lower prices, and 4,777,000l. to 
reduced shipments. Eliminating then the movements in aggre- 
gate values due to fluctuations in prices, it is found that our 
imports of foreign products for home consumption were only 
1°42 per cent. less, and our exports of British products only 
2°10 per cent. less in 1893 than in 1892. And that there should 
have been only this shght contraction when all the conditions of 
business were so extremely adverse, is, as we have said, a gratifying 
and encouraging feature of the year’s trade. How the movement 
last year compares with that in immediately preceding years will 
be seen from the following statement :— 
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Volume of Our Foreign Trade. Increase or Decrease per Cent. as 
compared with previous Years. 




















Imports Retained Exports of 
peas atin tind ‘Sun Reais Imports and Exports. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. ony 
ia coves pee nets ester ee Decrease 1°42 Decrease 2°10 Decrease 1°68 
lye Eee Oe Increase 0°33 v 3°43 - 117 
al Re ee nc tend s 4°34 -e 5°30 Increase 0°25 
po Ng rloreseeiay taxes: Decrease 0°31 ~ 0°51 Decrease 0°39 
ell inane era Increase 11°25 Increase 3°71 Increase 8°08 
BBO adscssttensiecs. Fe 3°42 es 464, rf 3°94 
IME dats ks re 5°07 * 480 8 4°93 





‘Tt must be doubted, however, whether our home trade was 
as well sustained as our foreign. There are, unfortunately, no 
statistics which furnish a measure of the volume of our internal 
trade, such as the Trade and Navigation Returns give of our 
foreign commerce. Some indication of the general condition of 
business is, however, afforded by the returns of railway traffic, 
and taking the statements of the fifteen chief English lines, whose 
accounts will be found summarised in the appendix, we get the 
following comparison with 1892 :— 























Passengers and Parcels. Merchandise. Minerals. 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
First six months ........ 13,092,900 | 12,732,100] 9,121,300] 9,199,000] 6,253,100] 6,346,100 
SOCONGE at. & 7s. 15,078,600 | 15,353,600] 9,303,000} 9,670,800] 5,955,500] 7,233,400 














es 











Total for year ....| 28,171,500 | 28,085,700 | 18,424,300 | 18,869,800 | 12,208,600 | 13,579,500 





phcreeeoss et + 360,800 =2°8 per cnt.|— 77,700=0'8 perent.|— 93,000= r°sprict. 


first six months.... 


Increase or decrease Lets ati ee 
second six months } —275,000=1°8 ,, |—367,800=3°8 ,,  |—1,277,900=17°7 








Total increase or de- ae i ao iy AP ae 
crease for year fic + 85,800=0'3 per cnt. |— 445,500 = 2°4 per ent. |—1,370,900= 10°! pr.ct. 


‘“‘ The comparison for the first half of the year is not unfavour- 
able. The falling off in railway traflics was then proportionately 
smaller than that in our foreign trade, the inference being that 
our home markets were in a relatively healthier condition than 
the foreign. In the succeeding six months, however, there was a 
complete change, the railway traftic falling off to a greater extent 
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than could be accounted for by the movement in our external trade. 
Both Scotland and Ireland no doubt fared better than England. 
They had both better harvests, and Scotland profited largely by 
the English coal strike, which diverted business to the North. 
The home trade as a whole, however, cannot but have suffered 
considerably from the prolonged struggle in the Midlands, with its 
attendant disturbance of other industries, and the impoverishment 
of large masses of our working population through voluntary or 
enforced idleness. All available data, moreover, go to show that. 
in 1893 manufacturing and trading profits, which had suffered 
curtailment in previous years, were, as a rule, still further cut 
into. Altogether, therefore, it was to the business community a 
year of stress, struggle, and tribulation—a year which cannot be 
looked back upon with any kind of satisfaction save this negative 
one, that after all its results were not so bad as might reasonably 
have been feared from the many potent causes of depression that 
were in operation. 


‘Reference has been made to the condition of agriculture, 
which in England, at all events, contributed to the curtailment of 
the home trade. There can be no doubt that, taken all round, ~ 
1893 was to the majority of English farmers one of the worst of a 
series of bad years. Owing to the drought all the cereal crops 
proved deficient, and instead of this being compensated for by a 
rise in prices, these fell to about the lowest points on record. 
Over a large portion of England too the hay crop was a more or 
less complete failure, and the shortness of food, by causing forced 
sales of live stock, aggravated still more the farmers’ losses. 
Fortunately, the latter part of the year proved very favourable 
for farming operations, and the agricultural outlook is now more 
hopeful. But whatever may lie before them, English farmers did 
certainly suffer severely last year. On the other hand, owing to 
more favourable climatic conditions, to the farmers of Scotland 
and Ireland 1893 was a fairly satisfactory year, and it is some- 
thing to be able to record that the agricultural depression, 
although severe over a large area of the country, was not felt 
everywhere. During the year a Royal Commission on Agricul- 
tural Depression was appointed, more, it would appear, with a 
view to enabling the: Government to pose as the friend of the 
farmer than with any hope of beneficial results from its labours’ 
in a field which previous commissions had practically exhausted. 
But if there is little to expect from this inquiry, there is a good 
deal to fear from some developments of the Government scheme 
for the reform of local government, which would place the adminis- 
tration of rates in rural localities in the hands of those who do 
not contribute towards them, an arrangement which it is safe to 
predict would conduce to extravagance, and increase the burden 
of local taxation, which the farmers already find more than 
sufficiently onerous. 
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Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United Kingdom 
immediately after Harvest, 1887-93, and Total Average Gazette Price 
of Calendar Years. 





Periods. 1893. | 1892. | 1891. | 1890. | 1889. | 1888. | 1887. 

SVG Soetders OC.) S$. dS. (O.) 8. dil s. da. 

ATCer Ravvesti scien siasgsencen. 25 11)29 4/40 11)35 9/31 2/36 4/29 11 
Calendar year average ........ 26e 4309 413% Ge 310 1 29°) 931 10/32 6 





Comparative Gazette Prices of Grain. 















































Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Week. ca a 
1893.) 1892.| 1891.] 1893. | 1892.; 1891.} 18938. | 1892.) 1891. 
Seay Ss. Gu) Si Choa Ga S. GO.) 8. 1ds4.S..'d.)8. a). 85. a. 
GY Besse. 26 2/29 7138 6421 8/24 —|25 7421 9/21 9| a1 9 
to a8. 26 3/2911/38 9]21 1/22 9/26 6420 6/21 5| 21 « 
Lor ahets 26 5/29 7139 422 5/23 8/26 4119 6/21 6| 21 2 
Ot weacsates: 25 11}29 4140 3726 9/23 11/26 3718 6/21 2) 21 3 
BO Dts- 2ecvs.s9% 25 5/29 1!40 11]26 9124 2127 7418 7/20 38| a1 9g 
SE aki. ZR e 29 Ate Shae 2127 8i29 3417 41/20 2) 21 8 
Lae 26 —\29 Aj41 2427 8/27 11/28 rifl17 6119 4] ar 1 
23 ..|26° 9128 4/36 5127 10/28 3/28 1417 9118 10] 19 1 
SU sccesevvess 27 O20 1034 5128-4) 27 11/28 —F1¥ 11)18 *—-| 18 10 
Oct A7s).8 ae 27.10/27 9/34 4|29 -|27 11/28 10f17 10|17 11| 18 «= 
eee pce le34t0129) 5)27. 6/2811 P18 =—\17 8) 18. 7 
BLeostce, pee comes 9129-6127 9)29, 6418 1/17 11) 18 10 
Be sanded ns Dmoess 35 2129 6/27 9) 29. 11118 2/17 11) 18 8 
Nov: Saisacux Pameticerea es 11129 5127 7\30 7518 (2117 9) 19 65 
VR se Bees al36 7129 3127 4/30 11718 1/18 —-| 20 6 
L8H; atcekd pupae e397 2429 2) 26. 7\30 13 F118, 2)18 =| 21 4 
2Os a esem Pemeer 19138 9128 9126 —-|31 3418 3117 7) 22 4 
Deu 2a se cao Zeid 139 1128 8125 5130 11f18 3/17 2) 224 
Seas Sie ee eas 26 9/26 10/38 11129 1/25 1)30 9418 4/17 4) 22 2 
te See 26 9/26 4/137 10]/28 10|24 6)30 1918 3/1610] 21 7 
QO itecstenne: 26. 6)25° 9/36 10129 -|24 6/29 6F18 -—|16 10) 21 4 
Bierce. 26 6; — — |29 2} — | — f17 11) — —_ 


{ 





‘‘ Although the prices of commodities continued to tend down- 
wards in 1893, the fall, as registered by our index number, was 
comparatively slight, amounting, as will be seen from the following 
statement, to a little under 2 per cent. :— 


‘Index Number,’ representing 
the Combined Prices of - 
Twenty-two Leading Commodities. 


eee GTLUAT VY: LOOA: ccsszcsncoecrassszecowcesss sans 2082, 
» July, BOB ed hee esvtiok sete 2105 
PRUE 0 DO cess seycdsasndscsenrstosonsteiies 2121 
wuly, RN reccctateeterecapee ster bade 2081 
__ CIGSTLNE So tae Poe SS 2033 
uly, 20 [i as eee Wee A Le 2199 
oy ESTAS Sg ieee Sk CRBiaaier eerie eae Saae ppt 
» duly, LU REA Str ae ar ae 2259 
PMP AMUGLY, Qos. see sct-ccs seats ccenete aoe 2236 
» duly, ich, Re Rene Aae Seer 2161 
PBT AUMALY <6 £99) ces vaceessudosuesigerasisscess 2187 
- FS SEA ere ome Rc eeet fs 2230 


o a cS Tee ere eee cone ete 2089 
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‘There is one point in connection with these price fluctuations 
to which it may be desirable to direct attention, and that is that 
the course of prices during the past few years has completel 
disproved the theory so strongly affirmed by bimetallists, that 
there has been a close connection between the movements in the 
gold prices of commodities and of silver. If there had really 
been any such correlation, the very heavy drop which took place 
last year in the price of the white metal would have had its 
counterpart in a great decline in general prices. No such move- 
ment, however, has taken place, and if we go back a little further, 
the same divergence is observable. From the table given above, 
it will be seen that the prices of commodities stood at a slightly 
higher level at the beginning of this year than they did on the 
lst of January, 1887. On the other hand the price of silver, 
which at the commencement of 1887 was 463d. per ounce, had 
fallen at the beginning of this year to 313d. per ounce, a decline 
of over 30 per cent. Of course the bimetallists would lke to 
persuade people that if silver is suffered to fall in value it will 
drag the prices of commodities down with it. But the fallacy of 
this contention is, as we have shown, capable of easy demonstra- 
tion. 

“‘'The evidence of our Index number as to the fall in prices is 
borne out by the analysis of our foreign trade, which shows © 
that, on the average, the prices of our imports were 2°26 per 
cent. lower than in 1892, and those of our exports 1°71 per 
cent. lower. As the result of this decline, we paid for our 
imports 8,011,000/. less than we should have had to do if the 
prices of 1892 had been maintained, while, on the other hand, we 
received 3,804,000/. less for our exports than they would have 
realised had we been able to get for them the same prices as in 
the previous year. And setting the loss against the gain, there is 
a good balance on the right side. Subjoined is a record of the 
movement in the prices of imports and exports during the past 
Seven years :— 


Prices of Imports and Exports. Average Rise or Fall as compared with 
previous Years. 
































Imports Retai 
r ‘or anti ge Imports and Exports. 
Home Consumption. Home Produce. 
Per ent. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
LER 2 eee — 2°26 —- 171 — 2°05 
PO Cae scriasphiveorve: — 417 — 491 — 4°46 
er isc ovanshonss + 0°50 — 0°93 . — 0°08 
OO Te recs betes osae% — 1°38 + 6°41 + 1°78 
7 OM Bias Serene + 1°14 + 2°32 + 1°61 
4 oka ig ee oa Eee + 2°89 + 0°90 + 2°04 
SOU pA ie ene — 1°72 — 0°52 — 1°22 








‘* Reverting for a moment to the coal strike, which did so 
much to -blight the trade of last year, it cannot but be regretted 
that so bitter and disastrous an industrial conflict should in part 
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have been waged in support of that chimera, the ‘living wage.’ 
It may be a question as to whether the employers were justified in 
calling upon the miners to submit to such a large reduction of 
wages as they proposed. But, ultimately, the contest resolved 
itself not into a question of what was a reasonable wage under the 
circumstances, but into one of a minimum or ‘living wage’ less 
than which the miners should in no circumstances be asked to 
accept. Even the leaders of the men, however, admit that the 
real difficulty is the superfluity of labour. There is not in the 
coal industry full employment for all those who are seeking to get 
a living out of it. The natural remedy for this would be for some 
of the superfluous labour to be diverted to other occupations. 
But that is not the remedy which commends itself to those upon 
whose advice the miners are acting. What they advocate is a 
reduction of the number of working days. Obviously, however, 
if the coal miners were to be paid a living wage for three or four 
days’ work, while for that same wage people in other trades had 
to work six days, the result would be that the mining industry, 
already over-inanned, would be flooded with additional labour 
anxious to share in its advantages. To further diminish the 
nimber of working days so as to make room for the new influx 
would only increase the attractions of the occupation, and in the 
end, therefore, the attempt to insure to all engaged in the industry 
the living wage for which they are advised to stand out would 
inevitably break down. Thus, in so far as it was directed to the 
securing of an irreducible minimum wage, irrespective of the 
conditions of employment, last year’s strike, with all the suffering 
to which it subjected the miners themselves, and inflicted upon 
others, was an unmitigated evil; and the hope must be that, 
through the intervention of the Board of Conciliation, we shall 
have no renewal of such an unwise conflict. 

“There is probably no better indication of the condition of 
our working classes than that afforded by the returns showing 
our consumption of the dutiable articles upon which a considerable 
portion of their income is spent. And from these it is evident 
that, owing to reductions in wages, want of full employment, even 
for willing workers, and the voluntary idleness, sometimes for 
protracted periods, of those who took part in the numerous 
strikes, there was in 1893 a distinct curtailment of the spending 
power of the people. 


Quantities Retained for Home Consumption. 




















1893. 1892. 1891. 
Tye Sys ae es a Ibs. 208,097,400 207,118,700 202,456,800 
OREO a. icucavies icine sede ewts. 24.24.00 ’ 257,600 261,100 
TOBACCO ccghccdvapnence lbs. 63,649,800 63,722,200 62,094,€00 
BN SIUC oti Fen Wo ae yeas galls. 14,164,800 14,624,600 14,855,600 
Spirits, home ........ proof galls. 29,858,000 31,355,300 30,744,300 
» Loreign..<. © galls. 7,869,800 8,147,200 8,420,600 


1b 7c) oe eRe em ee barrels 31,594,400 31,508,700 31,667,300 
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The reduction of income to which the falling off in the con- 
sumption for all these commodities, with the exception of tea 
and beer, testifies was, as we have said, in some measure, voluntary, 
and too much, therefore, must not be made of the decline. Still, 
the fact remains that the condition of the working population, as 
a whole, did deteriorate last year, and of this further evidence is 
afforded by the returns of pauperism, which are as follows :— 
England and Wales. 


SS  ——————————————————————————————————— 


























End of November. Shem ws in Repeat Gelert 
SOS es ees 726,951 24°5 

78) Re ie Poe ie 672,722 22°9 

“Uy kaise 660,823 22°7 

UU eens seers 675,999 2355, 

DOTA cies oat 702,396 24°79 


ES oe | 728,483 BT 





There was thus in 1893 a distinct increase not only in the number 
of paupers, but also in the proportion to population, and that this 
cannot be attributed altogether to the great coal strike—which, 
however, had undoubtedly a considerable influence—is proved by 
the fact that the increase was not confined to the districts mainly 
affected by that unfortunate dispute, but extended to all divisions 
of the country without exception. At first sight these figures do 
not appear to harmonise with the employment statistics published 
by the Labour Department of the Board of Trade. According to 
these, the percentage of unemployed members in the trade societies 
for which returns had been obtained was 8°4 per cent. at the close 
of last year, as compared with 10°2 per cent. at the end of 1892. 
These trade societies, however, cover only a relatively small portion 
of the industrial field, and besides, the numbers of the unemployed 
were greatly swollen at the end of 1892 by the strike of the cotton 
operatives. If we carry the comparison back to 1891, the pro- 
portion out of employment at the end of last year shows a very 
material increase, and thus all the statistics combine to stamp 1893 
as an exceptionally trying and an unprofitable year. 


“Happily, however, the present year has opened more 
auspiciously, and with better prospects. The condition of trade 
throughout 1893 was, as has been shown, one of suppressed 
energy. There was a continued tendency to expansion, which 
asserted itself whenever anything like an opportunity was 
afforded, but which was ever being repressed by some new and 
grave misfortune. And now that we are having at least a respite 
from fresh troubles, this expansiveness is again manifesting itself 
in the increase of imports and exports recorded for January, and 
in the growth of railway traffic. Reporting, moreover, upon the 
returns received from trade societies, the Labour Department 
states that these ‘point to an appreciable improvement in the 
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state of employment during the month’ [January], and that ‘ the 
general outlook is more hopeful than for some time past.’ It 
would, of course, be idle to expect that nothing will occur to mar 
or check this improvement. Troubles are always springing up, 
and this year will certainly yield its crop. We are hardly likely, 
however, to have again crowded into a term of twelve months 
such a series of disastrous incidents as we had to struggle against 
last year, and the way in which trade bore up against these 
justifies the hope that under less unfavourable conditions it will 
show renewed growth. No rapid improvement, it appears to us, 
ought to be looked for. Australia will not soon recover from the 
shock of last year’s banking collapse, and business in and with 
the United States must continue for some time to be checked by 
uncertainty as to the form which the projected tariff legislation is 
likely to assume. Our investors, moreover, are not now, nor are 
they soon likely to be, in the mood to lend money to impecunious 
foreign Governments, and thus furnish them with the wherewithal 
to purchase our products. There is, too, a certain unsettlement 
in the relations between capital and labour, which is not unlikely 
to lead to further difficulties. And in these circumstances, a slow 
and gradual development of trade seems the most we can expect. 
That, however, according to present indications, we may look for 
with some confidence. 


“The currency experiment which the Indian Government 
ventured upon in June last, when they closed their mints against 
silver, has thus far been conducted with astonishing ineptitude. 
After the decision to stop the coinage of silver was arrived at, the 
Secretary of State continued for a week or two to sell his drafts 
at the best price obtainable. Against this, however, the Indian 
Government immediately protested. They declared that if he 
accepted a lower price than 1s. 4d., he would utterly defeat the 
attempt to impart a scarcity value to the rupee, and in deference 
to their representations a minimum of 1s. 34d. was fixed. But at 
that price no bills could be sold, and it became necessary to 
borrow money here to pay the home charges. By the end of 
December the borrowing powers of the Government became nearly 
exhausted, and they then sought and obtained from Parliament 
authority to raise an additional 10,000,000/. if nucessary. It was 
then understood that the minimum price for bills would be 
adhered to, until at least the end of the current fiscal year, 
so that the experiment might have a full and fair trial. In 
January of this year, however, it was suddenly announced that 
the attempt to fix a minimum was to be abandoned, and that the 
Council bills would again be sold at current market rates. And 
similar vacillation was shown in dealing with a proposal to impose 
an import duty upon silver, which, after being dallied with for 
some time, was ultimately rejected. All throughout, indeed, it 
has been evident not only that no well-thought-out plan was being 
acted upon, but that the Indian and the Home authorities were in 
conflict with each other as to the proper course to be pursued. 
Now it has been decided to keep the mints closed, and to take no 
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other action to enhance the value of the rupee. But how long 
that decision will be adhered to it is impossible to say. All that 
we do know definitely is, that thus far the results of the unstable 
action of the Government bave been to disorganise the exchange 
and the silver market, to curtail very largely India’s trade with 
China, and to permanently increase the home charges by the 
additions made to the sterling debt. And very soon the question 
must be raised as to how long an experiment which has worked in 
this way is to be continued. 


“The course of the money market during 1893 was a some- 
what chequered one. The first three months were a period of ease 
and quietude, due in some measure to continuous shipments of 
gold from the United States. During that time the only move- 
ment in the Bank rate was a reduction from 3 to 25 per cent., 
made in the last week of January. larly in April, however, 
warning of coming trouble was given by the failure of the 
Commercial Bank of Australia, and, although no one augured 
from that such a complete collapse of Australian banking institu- 
tions as afterwards ensued, it did create a certain amount of 
uneasiness, which gradually deepened as one after another of the 
Australian banks suspended payment. As a result, the Bank of 
England raised its rate during the first three weeks in May, first 
to 3, then to 35, and again to 4 per cent. Hven this quick advance, 
moreover, failed to keep pace with the anxieties of the market, 
for the outside discount rates rose more sharply still, and for a 
fortnight or so were about ¢ per cent. higher than the Bank rate. 
This spasm of stringency was largely due to uncertainty as to . 
the future course of events. It was feared that the collapse in 
Australia would be followed by serious business difficulties, and 
bankers, therefore, sought to strengthen themselves so as to be 
prepared for anything that might occur. To this end-they called 
in loans, and so greatly curtailed the facilities ordinarily given to 
borrowers that at the Stock Exchange settlement at the middle of 
May there was something approaching to a panic, and a large 
number of failures took place. This apprehensive feeling, how- 
ever, did not last long. No serious trade difficulties did supervene, 
and bankers, gaining confidence, began to lend again as usual, 
while, attracted by the temporary dearness of money, gold flowed 
in from abroad. By the beginning of June affairs had so settled 
down that the Bank was able to reduce its rate to 3 per cent., that 
movement being followed a week later by a reduction to 25 per 
cent. Until the end of July there was another period of quietude. 
Then, however, the effects of the currency crisis that in the mean- 
time had broken out in the United States began to be felt. As 
has already been said, gold had been shipped in large quantities 
from the United States in the early part of the year. This outflow 
was in the main due to the operation of the Sherman Act, and as 
it was from the stock of gold in the Treasury that the bulk of the 
metal was taken, that became so reduced that the ability of the 
Treasury to maintain gold payments came to be seriously 
questioned. The natural outcome of this doubt was that gold 
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began to be hoarded; then the banks, finding their resources 
curtailed, had to restrict their loans and advances; many industrial 
concerns that had been largely carried on with borrowed money 
were thus forced to suspend payment, and then a panic set in, 
with the usual result, that money of all kinds was hoarded, and 
for a time a serious currency famine prevailed. To relieve this, 
large demands were made upon the stocks of gold upon this side, 
and as both the Bank of France and the Bank of Germany took 
measures to guard their stores of metal, it was by the Bank of 
England that the brunt of these demands had to be borne. 
Accordingly, it was compelled at the beginning of August to 
raise its rate to 3 per cent. A week later a further movement to 
4 per cent. was made, that being followed in a fortnight’s time by 
a fresh advance to 5 per cent. This comparatively high rate 
served not only to put a stop to the gold withdrawals, but also to 
attract gold hither, and by the middle of September the Bank had 
so strengthened itself that it was able again to lower its rate first 
to 4, and then, after a week’s interval, to 33 per cent. Two weeks 
later—on 5th October—the rate was further moved down to 3 per 
cent., and at that it has stood during the past three months. The 
influences affecting the money market have thus all through the 
year been, so to speak, extraneous. The home demand for money 
has throughout been on a very restricted scale, owing to the 
depression of trade and the deadness of Stock Exchange specula- 
tion, and all the impulses in one direction and the other by which 
rates have been affected have originated abroad. The following is 
our customary comparative table of rates, &c.:— 


a a ee 
1893. | 1892.| 1891.} 1890. | 1889. | 1888.| 1887.] 1886.| 1885.| 1884. 
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European Rates of Discount per Cent. per Annum, 1893. 


ES —EeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEEEEE————_——_ 
Beginning of Months of 1893. 



























































Cities. 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. ‘June. July. | Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Avge. 
London. P. ct.| P. ot. P. ct.| P. ct.| P. ct.' P. ct. | P. ct.| P. ct.| P. ct. .| P. ct.) Pct. P. ct. 
Bank rate- ....| 3 | 2% | 24 | 24/3 | 4 | 2313 5 3 | 3 |8:07 
Open market | 14 | 1 | 14 | 13 | 24 | 23 | 14 | 28 | 38 2§ | 28 | 2°10 
Paris. 
Bank rate . 2 | 2% | 24 | 2k | 2h | 2h | 2h | ok | 2d 23 | 2% | 2°50 
Open market | 24 | 24 | 13 | 24 | 24 24 Rees 2k | 24 | 2°22 
Vienna, 
Bank rate 4 |4 | 4 4 \4° [4g ee 5 | 5 | 424 
Open market | 335] 3 3 3 3k | 3% | SEceee ie 4% | 42 |3°73 
Berlin. 
Bankrate ..(°4 1.3. |8° | 3 | 8 |) a.) 5 | 5 |408 
Open market | 1 | 14 | 13 | 2 % 23 | 38) 4° | 4% 43 | 43 (3°18 
Frankfort. 
Bank rate...) 4 }3 |3 |3 |38 |4 | 4) (aeNS 5 | 5 |4°08 
Open market | 23 | 1# | 1 | 23 | 23 | 22 | 3% | 38 | 46 4§ | 44 | 3°30 
Amsterdam. 
Bank rate ....| 2} | 24 | 24 | 23 | 24 | 3 3 3 5 5 3°40 
Open market | 23 | 2% | 2 1% | 24 | 28 | 24 | 2% | 3F 4g | 3% | 2°85 
Brussels. 
Bank rate ....| 24 | 23 | 24 | 2% | 2% | 3 3 3 3 3 3 | 2°83 
Open market | 1§ | 13 | 14 | 18 | 12 | 23 | 28 | 22 | 26 22 | 23 | 2°24 
Hamburg. 
Bank rate...) 4 |3> | 38 | 3. [3 “(gee 5 | 5 |408 
Open market | 1§ | 14 | 13 | 23 | 2% | 28 | 8% | 3% | 4 43 | 4% | 3°20 
St.Petersburg 
Bank rate ....). 43 | 43 | 44 | 4h | 42 | 44 | 43 | 4d | 40 5 4°70 
Open market | 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 43 | 43 1 | Ad 53 | 5% | 4°63 





‘“‘Upon the movement in the silver market during the year, 
Messrs. Pixley and Abell report as follows. It may, however, be 
well to remind readers that at the beginning of this year the 
minimum of 1s. 3¢d. for council drafts was abandoned, and that 
the Government have decided against the proposal to impose an 
import duty on silver :— 7 

‘From January until 23rd June the changes in silver were 
comparatively unimportant, and, although many rumours were 
current as to probable action on the part of the Indian Govern- 
ment to place exchange on a more permanent basis, prices ranged 
between 37,%d. and 38,°,d. During this period the India council 
were selling their bills and transfers at from 1s. 28d. to 1s. 222d., 
the sales usually showing a slow but regular improvement. On 
26th June it became known in London that the Indian mints were 
to be closed to the free coinage of silver, and this was immediately 
followed by complete panic, and extreme pressure to sell at any 
price came from all parts, but more particularly from America. 
We give here the daily quotations, as likely to be of interest: 
19th June, 38id.; 20th June, 384d.; 21st June, 38id.; 22nd June, 
38d.; 24th June, 373d.; 26th June, 36d.; 27th June, 35d.; 28th 
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June, 34d.; 29th June, 317d.; 30th June, 305d.; Ist July, 334d.; 
Ath July, 34¢d.; 5th July, 344d. On 30th June business was also 
done at 293d., 294d., and 30d. Accompanying the news of the 
closing of the mints, it was also announced that exchange would 
be fixed at 1s. 4d. per rupee, with the result that Indian rates at 
once nearly touched this figure, and on 28th June were actually at 
1s. 4d. Indian buyers then thought that no offers under the fixed 
rate would be entertained by the Indian Council, but on 1s. 34d. 
being accepted, exchange rates at once fell away again. A rapid 
recovery ensued in silver, and for the first time China became an 
important buyer of bar silver, and continued to take large sums 
until late in the year. Between July and October the question of 
the repeal of the Sherman Act by the senate was much discussed, 
but the struggles of the silver party were so prolonged that in 
many quarters a compromise was believed likely. The opponents 
of silver ultimately gained a complete victory. The silver market 
of course fell to pieces, and 313d. was speedily touched. During 
this period hardly an application was made for council drafts, but 
a fresh minimum was fixed at 1s. 3id., and some unimportant sales 
were made at this rate. Good inquiry both for India and China 
caused silver to rise to 32d. to 323d., at which rates the banks 
became so independent of the usual council remittances that it 
became likely that an import duty would be imposed on silver 
entering India. Towards the end of November China ceased 
buying, but then large shipments were sent to India merely as 
merchandise, and aided by extensive speculative buying, prices 
remained fairly steady. Many of the later shipments to China 
were diverted to India, the import duty being regarded as immi- 
nent. It is noteworthy that the highest and lowest prices of the 
year were on 19th June, 38jd., and 30th June, 303d., within eleven 
days of each other. 

“The monthly fluctuations during the past five years are 
shown in the following table :— 


Monthly Fluctuations in Price of Bar Silver. 
































1893. 1892. 1891. 1890. 1889. 
d. d. ie als d. d. Gs ceide d. d. 
January ........ 389, 88 | 433 41% | 48% 463 | 44% 443 | 4222 428 
February........ 383 38h | 4128 413 | 46% 444 | 448 4322 | 422 424 
Marclr yeas 383 37% | 41% 39 455, 448 | 443 432 | 428 422 
B41) le anne 38,5, 38 40g 394 | 45 43% | 48 43% | 42,5 423, 
Mays Fiat ds: 38-2, 378 | 408 3933 | 453 442 | 472 46 AQt 4115 
JANON Soave. 38% 3803 | 41% 4ods | 46 444 | 49 46 | 42,3, 42 
Avi A ile eh 343 32% | gok 3975 | 468 458 | 50% 475% | 425% 42 
August ........ 34% 3212 | 392; 378 | 468 4575 | 543 50% | 42% 423 
September ....| 345 333 3833; 38% | 4055 442 | 548 50 4212 423 
October ........ 344 312 | 398 38% | 45 443, | 51% 48% | 4383 428 
November ....| 8322 3814 | 39% 38% | 4445 432 | 482 45 442 43% 
December ....| 3258 313 | 393%; 3745 | 444 483 | 493 474 | 443 482 
Yearly avge. 35% 394% 4535 446 4255 
Highest price 38% 432 483 548 4.43 
Lowest _,,. 305 3733 435 43H 4418 
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“The conspicuous feature of stock exchange business through- 
out the past year was the lack of confidence that prevailed in 
regard to all securities, except of the steadiest and safest descrip- 
tion. This feeling was already in existence at the beginning of 
the year, but instead of wearing off gradually, as is the usual 
process after a panic, it was deepened and intensified by the 
principal incidents that went to make up the financial history of 
1893. The patience of investors has been sorely tried by the 
revelations that have been made in connection with the various 
so-called trust companies, so many of which came into existence 
while the speculative mania was at its height. The Companies 
Winding up Act has, in this connection, proved a useful measure, 
the public examinations of directors and officials having exposed 
some of the more doubtful methods of certain groups of financiers, 
and rendered possible a more thorough investigation into the past 
history of the concerns which have come to grief. While not 
altogether preventing the inception of similar enterprises in the 
future, the Act has, by bringing about these exposures, laid bare 
some of the pitfalls into which investors may be lured, and has 
thus put them upon their guard. In addition to this the know- 
ledge that so much publicity and responsibility may be forced 
upon directors and promoters should tend to prevent the foisting 
of doubtful or grossly over-capitalised ventures upon the public 
to the extent that has hitherto prevailed. The revelations made, 
however—and it is to be feared that some of the worst have still 
to come—have thrown discredit upon domestic joint stock enter- 
prise generally; and when investors have looked abroad, the 
prospects of safe employment for money have proved even more 
discouraging. It is true that an agreement has been arrived at for 
a reduced interest payment on the Argentine debt, but mere paper 
arrangements are not of much use unless there is a reasonable 
prospect of their being carried out. That a substantial improve- 
ment is observable in the economic condition of the Argentine 
Republic is beyond doubt, but the reckless and improvident 
character of the Governments which have hitherto had the con- 
duct of affairs there engenders a want of confidence in any 
financial arrangement into which they may enter. Brazil, too, 
whose securities are largely held in this country, has for a long 
time past been in a state of civil war, and no matter which party 
comes out at the top, it is evident that the resources of the 
country have been greatly crippled, and its capacity for meeting 
its external obligations very considerably weakened. As a whole 
the character of South American finance accords with its politics, 
unstable and uncertain to the last degree. In no case, except 
perhaps Chili, is there any prospect for the investment of money 
with any reasonable amount of safety. In Europe the financial 
conditions have been equally unsatisfactory. Spain has only 
managed to pay her way by means of borrowing from the State 
bank, aided by numerous shifts and expedients; and with the 
additional expenditure she has recently incurred through the fight- 
ing in Morocco, it is difficult to see how she is to overcome her 
increasing financial difficulties, unless she can succeed in floating a 
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new external loan. Jn Italy, also, owing to excessive expenditure, 
the monetary arrangements are in a state of chaos, and her states- 
men find themselves face to face with the alternative of a radical 
reduction of expenditure or default. Greece has already adopted 
the latter alternative, and that under circumstances not altogether 
creditable to her good faith, as revenues already hypothecated to 
the service of debt were diverted to other purposes with no other 
ceremony than a simple intimation of the fact in the Greek 
Chambers. The energetic protests on the part of influential com- 
mittees, representing bondholders in all parts of Europe, have, 
however, brought the Greek Government to a better sense of what 
is due to their creditors, and a distinct promise has been made 
that no final settlement will be attempted without first consulting 
the bondholders. With the exception of French and German 
securities, which are held almost entirely at home, Russian stocks 
are practically alone amongst European Government issues in 
maintaining the position they held at the end of 1892. Russians 
are held largely in France, and have received special support 
during the past year in consequence of the political rapprochement 
between the two countries. | 

“The year has been a disastrous one for American railroads. 
The industrial and monetary crisis which preceded the repeal of 
the Sherman Silver Act, by increasing the difficulty of carrying 
the heavy floating debts with which many American railways are 
burdened, forced a number of them into the hands of receivers. 
And in connection with some of these receiverships there were 
proceedings which have demonstrated with renewed force—if 
such a lesson were needed—the unsuitability of these securities 
for investment purposes. The crisis which occurred in Australia, 
while it involved a considerable lock up of money in the suspended 
banks, did not affect the stock exchange greatly, except with 
regard to the shares of companies immediately connected with 
the colonies, and a temporary though considerable decline in the 
quotations for Australian Government stocks. The lock up, how- 
ever, was of moneys that were to a great extent already on deposit 
for considerable periods, and the probability is that the catastrophe, 
by diverting that portion of the flow of surplus funds which had 
been supplying the deposits for colonial banks into other channels, 
strengthened the demand for the better class of stock exchange 
securities. The whole circumstances of the year, as_ briefly 
recounted above, increased this demand for gilt-edged securities, 
with the result that consols, British corporation stocks, and home 
railway debentures and preference stocks had throughout a rising 
tendency, and the new issues of corporation stocks that were 
offered were readily taken up. So also were some colonial issues 
offered towards the end of the year, when the credit of the 
colonies had a sharp recovery, and prices of the Government 
stocks reached about as high a point as had been touched during 
the year. The ordinary stocks of most of the principal home 
railways were maintained at a good level, even during the long 
strike of coal miners, which has proved so disastrous a feature of 
the railway accounts for the half year. Investors evidently recog- 
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nised that the circumstance was entirely a fortuitous one, which 
did not affect the permanent earning capacity of the railways, and 
no marked fall in ordinary stocks was recorded at any time during 
the strike. 


‘‘ Not since 1876 were the applications for new capital on so 
small a scale as in 1893. The total amount of the new issues was 
only 49,141,0001., which compares with the totals in immediately 
preceding years thus :— 


Capital Created and Issued. 





In England. England and Elsewhere. Total. 























£ £ £ 
lithe Not) Be paeaaen 39,181,438 9,959,750 49,141,188 
eee 53,197,091 27,940,086 81,139,177 
ALP AD osenens: 80,239,270 24,355,640 104,594,910 
75, Une ere 125,898,000 16,667,000 142,565,000 
da ieee 178,930,000 28,107,000 207,037,000 





The capital issues of the year, so far as they can be classified, are — 
summarised in the following statement : — 








£ 

Foreign governments .:....00. 90 rae eee 2,968,000 
Colonial loans ........:1::;08s1 einen: eee 1 2,356,257 
British corporation stocks  ..........sscccsscescsnrees 6,035,904 
Foreign and colonial corporation loans ........ 3,147,378 
Railway companies, British ............:sseceseesees 2,842,650 
, colonial and foreign .... 9,325,456 

Mining companies s:..-;s0.c0ssce: sss teeener een 1,191,284 
Banking and finance companies... ote 964,275 
Pneumatic tyre and cycle companies ............ 995,000 
Land and exploration companies ........6+000+ 883,500 
Lighting and water yy” Meee eae 971,250 
Tramway and omnibus Weer ey 248,500 
Music hall, hotel, &c. oy, Dl Wheeaeaeede aanee 1,241,430 
Industrial and miscellaneous companies........ 53970,310 
49,141,188 





The sole application on the part of foreign Governments during 
the year was that of Brazil for the Western of Minas railway 
guaranteed loan. The largest separate total is that of colonial 
governments, and these applications have consisted almost entirely 
of inscribed stock, issued for the repayment of pre-existing loans 
or debentures bearing a higher rate of interest, or to pay off 
maturing Treasury bills. The sum applied for by home municipal 
authorities is considerable in the aggregate, but was mainly con- 
tributed by comparatively small issues. The usual rate of interest 
offered on these corporation stocks is 3 per cent., and in such 
request is this class of investment that the stock has seldom been 
allotted at a lower minimum than 98 per cent. The capital raised 
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by British railways was chiefly new preference stock, issued to 
meet the growing capital requirements of the great railways, and 
that applied for by foreign railway companies partook of much the 
same character, consisting mainly of well secured American rail- 
road bonds. Of the remainder, nearly 1,c00,000l/. was devoted to 
the cycle tyre ‘boom’ in the early part of the year; while of the 
amount described as miscellaneous, a large portion was in the form 
of debentures or preferences issued by existing companies, the 
reception accorded to entirely new undertakings not ung much 
encouragement for further promotions. 

“In the amount of calls for capital previously subscribed, there 
was also a large decrease last year, as the following ten years’ 
record will show :— 





In 


Capital Created and Issued. 


Actual Money Calls. 























In gene iy In England 
England. | Elsewhere. wae England. | pisewhere. see 
£ £ £ £ x £ 
1893..... 39,181,438 | 9,959,750] 49,141,188] 33,750,972] 8,201,937] 41,952,909 
92... 53,197,091 | 27,940,086 |. 81,137,177] 47,212,458 | 12,049,601 | 59,262,059 
91....| 80,289,270 | 24,355,640 | 104,594,910] 66,809,596 | 9,234,200] 76,043,796 
’90....| 125,898,000 | 16,667,000 | 142,565,000 | 120,717,000 | 20,290,000 | 141,007,000 
”89....| 178,980,000 | 28,107,000 | 207,037,000 | 152,012,000 | 15,791,000} 167,804,000 
*88....| 140,758,000 | 19,497,000 | 160,255,000 | 125,864,000 | 11,388,000 | 137,252,000 
’87....| 96,770,000 | 14,439,000] 111,209,000] 84,161,000} 9,507,000! 93,668,000 
86....| 93,946,000 | 7,927,000 | 101,873,000} 70,342,0c0| 17,134,000} 87,476,000 
’85....| 55,558,000 | 22,414,000] 77,972,000] 62,824,000 | 15,051,000| 77,875,000 
?84,...| 91,520,000 | 17,511,000 | 109,081,000] 74,255,000 | 16,348,000 | 90,603,000 





Il. — Agricultural Returns of 1893. 


THE two following tables are taken from the preliminary 
returns published by the Board of Agriculture in advance of the 
annual Volume of Agricultural Statistics. This latter volume for 
1893, has not, at the time of our going to press, yet been published; 
and some remarks on the past year will consequently be printed in 
the next number of the Journal. But enough will be gleaned from 
Table I, to show the effect of the drought on the crops in England; 
while in Scotland, where there was no excessive want of rain, the 
produce has been ‘above the normal. 
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TasLE I.—Acreage under each kind of Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass; and Number of 
in each Division of Great Britain; with similar Particular. 







Scotland. 





England. 



















































































































































































































1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. — 
Total area of land and water® ..... ssaseasseesseese{32,509,322 | 32,509,322 | 4,779,343 | 4,779,343 419,453,843 | 19,453,843 © 
‘ 
POD aed Brass? een coreey ese § 807,662 | 24,924,204 | 2,885,972 | 2,859,803 | 4/890,178 | 4,90sSiam 
Corn Crops— 
DWireRUs otrees tote rtecaisvectnes kbseoscctsonssseecsces: 1,798,869 | 2,102,969 54,562 55,278 44,093 61,592 
AVICY OLMEL Ce scssteseacsce cnet see oees a= Ueeretetices 1,751,602 1,709,587 111,851 114,520 211,644 212,703 
CATR Merecetersesecetousecreatscssscstescccseonsoesec cess 1,914,373 1,765,463] 240,865 233,399 | 1,016,518 998,683 
RVC sesctvnteseserasthearcastenscssenssebecess seosesathets 47,386 38,758 1,301 1,352 7,242 7,993 
PSCAMG Doce e te rtee ere w Na stec ony xa<caodssanesieortoacaey 229,342 294,680 1,637 1,570 13,975 15,060 — 
Peas cisccacencecessscésesaatoesses RO eeen caeserscesste:s 208,171 191,960 1,266 1,264 1,042 1,200 
Total Ne rs 95s toe =A arta ea ae | 5,949,743 | 6,103,417] 411,482 407,383 | 1,294,514] 1,297,231 
Green Crops— ere | —_ ae 
POLALOCSeeeetee ete rneatesnene ss sces Csceecpececroasescst 355,553 349,718 35,024 36,510 137,244 139,133 
TUTTIPS GNA BWEMES iii eres ncesy sconce sncseousenee 1,424,093 1,390,006 71,387 479,755 476,208 © 
Mangoldirerscactcicsccaicecstsestacssscsc >see serene: 338,543 352,030 7,484 982 1,288 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape........ccseeeeeees 146,116 141,600 1,819 8,267 7,464. 
Vetches or tares ........csecccscceee BOSCO 161,314 184,286 2,058 12,120 12,373 
Other green crops ...... Raeserers Sperenaond pet L620 92,468 1,249 2,278 2,328 | 
OEM ey Mcrae cats sates tacossceeeseece oes w..| 2,527,239] 2,510,108 119,021 640,646 638,794. 
Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation— | *(|" ~~ S—CSSC(‘<CS~C~<;<CT‘<C;<S;C;C aE Ee 
DP GUSISY Weldees Wievssuccenssveses fosséascosseses beter 1,496,467 1,574,178} 168,403 179,069 382,138 382,115 
Not for hay ...... Pitan beatienvecredascsedescsetste| Ay lToue 1,146,186] 149,432 159,299 | 1,194,886} 1,231,955 
TOUEL Paced ssesseionseas< Mentaca esstaont 2,675,271 | 2,720,364 338,368 | 1,576,524] 1,614,070 











Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in 
rotation—¢ 































































































































































































Bap Maye Se ese ccoseletactccestes 8,606,918 | 3,834,923] 499,009 | 491,863 | 164,553] — 162,840. 
IN OG TOP AVM te Ais, 1.007) ck cospcesavctadcvess 9,521,460 | 9,202,048 | 1,499,397 | 1,491,067 | 1,201,280) 1,175,409 
Totnlyss.t.. Recor peek veiaastis> senieeeeee: 13,128,378 | 13,036,971 | 1,998,406 | 1,982,930 } 1,365,783 | 1,338,249 
une secs | Gees |) SSS ae | eS Se 
DP laxsatetec tretiritens dnoeescecscsctacisvsseckbescccesioeces 1,246 1,404 3 9 
TOPS. cccscsseves Pete caused soa fen trades GAGE ER sus sos vcbes oar 57,564 56,259 _ — 
Gmail fruit tsctat cts cc ack comes Reet scch is vices] 1 00,004 56,502 1,004 4,606 
Bare fallow or uncropped arable land ............ 498,427 439,179 8,221 8,584 
: No. No. No. No. 
Horses used solely for agriculture ............ | 789,717 802,044 77,142 146,289 
RU brolce pRB g cto at sat svarseoeooeosa cee vedeon 333,877 319,163] 57,218 50,799 47,506 
Mares kept solely for breeding .........sccesceee 50,215 12,984 6,567 6,314 
Total of. NOrses ......0cc sess me eeense 1,178,809 1,169,146 147,344 208,374 2,00, 109 | 
Cows and heifers in milk or in calf ............... 1,840,528 | 1,914,852] 281,180 291,035 432,916 445,004 
Other cattle— 
D VCAYS ANG BUOVEs sa crerssaresscccccegsascvesteccscc 1,161,557 1,245,502§ 138,859 144,826 279,826 276,378 
‘1 Year aNd UNder Fie s.r eeek ss. ese co wbececeoees sees 913,543 12 5 968 926 161,989 | 8.606 278,991 : 
nub bce eee oe vesssee] 828,431 | 6 12908:2307 156.580 | 5 37900 296.276 | 5 500344 
Total of cattle ...........06.. AOE ER ES 4,744,059 | 4,968,599 738,608 784,467 | 1,218,009] 1,221,726 
ral sen for breeding ......... SS ooiG BOCOOO Ae 6,151,557 1,187,837 2,839,282 
er sheep— 10,917,886 i, 157,0 4,882, 108 
1 year and above ..sssessesisseeeeeee ie tae 4,102,075 |$ 2” 937,375 |S Lasreis |S 
Under 1 year..........scssccesssssoneccesaeserseceees 6,551,648 7,075,870 | 1,026,678 | 1,040,446 | 2,662,269 | 2,661,339 
POtANOMBUCEDeccsesessescercess De ekas eee 3,197,501 | 7,373,164) 7,543,447 
Sows kept for breeding ..........00+4 casectcecaseste 259,676 —h —h 15,381 —h 
Other pigs «..tetecetor tes chooniess jeontecaieaiee 1,533,780 = =i 104,017 —h 
Total of pigs ......6 Sesovescegucabeceenn: 1,793,456 1,828,542 197,302 119,398 112,015 





a Not including tidal water. 
b Not including nursery grounds, woods and plantations, or mountain and heath land. 
e Exclusive of mountain and heath land. 
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orses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs; as returned upon the 5th June, 1893, and 4th June, 1892, 
y Ireland, and with Total for the United Kingdom. 











United Kingdom, 
including Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands. 


Great Britain. Treland. 








Ee 

1892. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
| rs SS SSS so aly 
Acres. Acres Acres. 


Total area of land and water 






























































































































































































































da 
~ Total acreage under all kinds of crops, bare 
e870 47,979,698) 417,977,903 { fallow, and grass > 
Corn Crops— 
1,897,524) 2,219,839 75,344 | 1,955,213] 2,298,607 Wheat 
9,075,097| 2,036,810 175,612 | 2,251,293) 2,220,243 Barley or bere 
8,171,756} 2,997,545 1,226,307 | 4,435,944) 4,238,036 Oats 
55,929 13,455 13,120 69,526 61,392 Rye 
244,954 3,280 3,973 248,304 315,413 Beans 
210,479 326 460 210,900 195,010 Peas 
7,655,739] 7,808,031} 1,489,393) 1,494,816 | 9,173,180) 9,328,701 | Total 
527,821 525,301 939,942 | 1,262,674 1,276,835 Potatoes 
1,975,235| 1,937,163 300,445 2,286,473) 2,245,998 Turnips and swedes 
347,009 261,235 € 57,562 394,543 413,334 Mangold 
156,202 150,992 £44,770 203,270 198,895 Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
175,492 198,678 5,390 181,152 204,399 Vetches or tares 
105,147 96,148 29,752 134,643} 127,654 Other green crops 
8,286,906] 3,269,577 1,174,861 | 4,462,755) 4,467,115 | Total 
Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation— 
2,047,008} 2,135,362 624,095 01,846) 2,772,065 For hay 
2,522,622) 2,537,440 628,884 14,503) 3,201,391 Not for hay 
4,569,630) 4,672,802 1,252,979 | 5,916,349} 5,973,456 | Total 
Permanent pasture or grass not broken up 
in rotation—¢ 
4,270,480} 4,489,626 1,520,370 } 5,803,011} 6,018,308 For hay 
2,222,087} 11,868,524} 9,650,736} 9,621,917 | 21,897,370) 21,515,018 Not for hay 
6,492,567 27,700,381] 27,533,326 | Total 
1,258 68,715} 42,065 | Flax 
57,564 57,565 56,259 Hops 
65,487 & 65,845 & 62,547 Small fruit 
514,558 536,908 484,434 Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 
0. No. No. 
1,012,867 p= e —8 —s Horses used solely for agriculture 
441,894 —s —s —s Unbroken horses 
69,766 —s —s —s Mares kept solely for breeding 
1,524,527 545,180 539,788 }| 2,079,587} 2,067,549 Total of horses 
2,554,624] 2,650,891} 1,441,175] 1,450,674 | 4,014,055) 4,120,451 Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
= Other cattle— 
ee 1,666,706 ee 1,047,623 HL a 2,719,615 Fi years and above 
4,523 969,244 O04, 1 year and under 2 
1211987 } 2,627,186 956,124| § 203% 728 | 9'176'035 } 4,679,351 Grier yest 
6,700,676]  6,944,7834 4,464,026] 4,531,025 | 11,207,554| 11,519,417 | Total of cattle 
0,128,676 Ewes kept for breeding 
* snosnoss 2,681,006] 2,881,756 19,760,056) 20,881,837 {other sheep— 
6,911,063 1 year and above 
10,240,595} 10,777,6554 1,740,587| 1,945,946 | 12,014,768) 12,760,971 Under 1 year 
7,280,334! 28,734,704 $ 4,421,593) 4,827,702 [31,774,824] 33,642,808 | Total of sheep 
308,722 —s —s —s Sows kept for breeding 
1,804,808 —é —— Bi ——& Other pigs 
2,113,530} 2,137,859] 1,152,365} 1,115,888 | 3,278,030) 3,265,898 | Total of pigs 








4 Furnished by the Registrar-General for Ireland. 
f Cabbage and rape only. 
h Not separately distinguished in 1892. 


e Including beetroot. : 
g Not separately returned in Ireland. 
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TaBLe II.—Preliminary Statement of Estimated Produce of Wheat, Barley, and Oats, 


“WHEAT. 
: : § Estimated Average Estimated 
Estimated Total Produce. Acreage. Vislanettarce Yield 
: of a Normal 
on 
caictate 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. in 1885, 
Bshls. Bshls. Acres. Acres. Bshls. Bshls. ’ Bshls. 
England ........ 46,429,407 | 55,107,186 |1,798,869 | 2,102,969] 25°81 | 26°20 28°94 
INV BLOB vassneciueds 1,205,006 1,318,763 54,562} 65,278] 22°09 | 23°86 2163. 
Scotland ........] 1,612,884 2,134,983 44,093| 61,591] 36°58 | 34°66 32°85 
Great Britain.| 49,247,297 | 58,560,932 | 1,897,524 | 2,219,838] 25°95 | 26°38 28°80 
BARLEY. 
England ........ 49,082,708 | 59,511,003 {1,751,602 | 1,709,587| 27:99 | 34°81 34°35 
Wales Fetes. 2,802,971 35350,862 111,851] 114,520] 25°06 | 29°26 27°78 
Scotland ........ 7,699,698 7622732 211,644| 212,703] 36°38 | 35°84 34°77 
Great Britain.| 59,535,377 | 70,484,597 | 2,075,097 | 2,036,810] 2869 | 34°61 34:02 
OATs. 
England ........ 67,164,434 | 73,266,495 |1,914,373 | 1,765,463] 35:08 | 41°50 42°10 
Wales ....... ioe 7,452,468 7,976,830 | 240,865| 233,399] 30°94 | 34°18 32°48 
Scotland ........ 38,270,477 | 35,051,664 11,016,518| 998,6834 37°65 | 35°10 35°75 
Great Britain.| 112,887,379 | 116,294,989 | 3,171,756] 2,997,545) 35°59 | 38°80 39°04 





ti Great Britain. 






























































ITI.—The International Statistical Institute at Chicago. 


THE International Statistical Institute, which is the successor 
of the International Statistical Congresses held at various periods 
between 1853 and 1876, was founded at the Jubilee meeting of the 
Royal Statistical Society in 1885.’ It consists of a maximum of 
150 (paying) members, besides a certain number of honorary 
members ; the representatives of any one nation not being allowed 
to exceed 30. ‘All the members are either officials holding various 
positions as statistical experts under their respective Governments, 
municipalities, &c., or are professors and other non-officials well 
known for their researches in statistical science. As the number 
of members is limited, and as there is considerable competition for 
vacant spaces, there is every reason to believe that the Institute 
will remain, as it is now, a society consisting of specially qualified 
and experienced statisticians only. 





1 A full account of the foundation of the Institute will be found in the Jubilee | 


Volume of the Royal Statistical Society, pp. 284—330. 
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The Institute meets biennially, and its objects, as laid down in 
the statutes, revised at the meeting at Rome in 1887, are to 
advance the progress of administrative and scientific statistics 
(1) by a study of the most suitable methods to secure as much 
uniformity as possible in statistical schedules and tables, so as 
to render the results for different countries comparable, (2) by 
making recommendations to Governments concerning information 
to be obtained by statistical observation, and (3) by its publi- 
cations. Various committees of specialists (members of the 
Institute) have been appointed. Meetings have now been held at 
Rome in 1887, at Paris in 1889, at Vienna in 1891, and lastly at 
Chicago in 1893. The President of the Institute is Sir Rawson 
W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., but as he was unable to attend, General 
F. A. Walker (Hon. F.S.8.) was elected “ President-Adjoint.” 
The attendance was below that at the meetings held in Europe, 
the members present numbering twenty-two, of whom twelve 
were Americans. Of the Huropeans, three were British: Mr. 
A. H. Bateman, C.M.G., Major P. G. Craigie, and Mr. F. Hendriks, 
the two forrmer attending in an official capacity. The local invita- 
tions issued by the President were on this occasion responded to 
by fifty-six gentlemen, of whom forty-nine were Americans. The 
meeting was held from the 11th to the 16th September, in the 
halls of the University of Chicago. 

The proceedings opened on the 11th with addresses of welcome 
by President Harper (Principal of the University of Chicago), 
General F. A. Walker (in his capacity of President of the American 
Statistical Association), and the Hon. Carroll D. Wright (repre- 
senting the United States Government). Replies on behalf of the 
foreign delegates were made by M. H. Levasseur, Signor L. Bodio, 
Mr. A. E. Bateman, Professor H. N. Laspeyres, and M. A. N. Kiaer. 
The session was then declared open, and the remainder of the 
proceedings consisted in the reading of papers on different subjects, 
and the receipt of reports from the various committees summaris- 
ing what had been done during the interval since the last session, 
and containing recommendations for future work. 

The papers and reports were taken systematically at the sittings 
of the general assembly ; the morning of the 12th September was 
devoted to commerce, finance, and prices, and the afternoon to 
education and crime. On the Wednesday (13th) the members of 
the Institute were the guests of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, which held its meeting on that day. Another morning (the 
14th) was taken up with agriculture, labour, and railways; 
statistics of population occupied the afternoon, and on the 15th, 
five papers, all by Americans, were read on anthropometry. The 
business terminated with the election of officers, the appointment 
or re-appointment of standing committees, the adoption of reports 
and resolutions, &c. The Committees also held meetings during 
the same week. 

The first report submitted was that on the ‘ Comparability of 
Trade Statistics of various Countries ””* (drawn up by Mr. Bateman, 


2 This will be printed in the next number of the Journal. 
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the rapporteur of the Committee). It was noted that some progress 
had been made towards the similar registration of imports and 
exports in various countries, the chief difference still being that 
the United States, as well as some of our own Colonies, value 
their imports in accordance with declarations made at the port of 
lading, instead of on their arrival, and that the United Kingdom 
is still the only country where the real market values of the 
imports and exports at the time of arrival or departure are 
given, all foreign countries adopting an average based on former 
prices (generally those of the preceding year). This Committee 
was re-appointed, its attention being specially directed to urging 
that imports should be valued as they le at the port of arrival, 
thus including freight, and exports at the port of shipment; that 
the abstract classification recently proposed for the British 
empire, which would be of advantage for industrial purposes, be 
recommended for adoption, and that a uniform list of about fifty 
of the principal articles of external trade be prepared, so as to 
admit of international comparison as to quantity and value. 
M. A. N. Kiaer brought up a report of the Committee on Maritime 
Navigation, entitled ‘Tonnage admeasurement,’ recommending 
the adoption of some scheme by which the distance traversed, as 
- well as the tonnage of ships, might be registered. He showed that 
a little was already done in this direction by the separation, in the 
British trade returns, of vessels coming from northern and southern 
Russian ports, and of those from the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
of North America. A similar separation might equally be made in 
the case, for instance, of France, a distinction applying to vessels 
from Atlantic and Mediterranean ports. What is required, in fact, 
is the “ carrying energy” involved, as expressed in “ ton-miles.”’ 

The Report of the Committee on Primary Education (rappor- 
teur: M. H. Levasseur), after giving particulars of the educational 
position of the United States and of some other countries (most 
Huropean nations having been already dealt with in previous 
reports), recommended that every State should publish statistics 
of the finances of Government schools, and also the number of 
primary schools, teachers, and pupils, together with some other 
information, and recommending also the exact definition of such 
terms as school, class, teacher, and pupil. The report was followed 
by papers on moral and social statistics, noteworthy among which 
were those of Signor L. Bodio (General Secretary of the Institute) 
on criminal statistics, and the international variation of the records 
of habitual crime, and of Mr. F. H. Wines on the recent statistics 
of crime in the United States. 

Major Craigie (in conjunction with M. A. de Foville) is rappor- 
teur of the Committee on Landed Property charged with the task 
of considering the means of obtaining reliable comparisons between 
the property statistics of different countries, especially as regards 
land holdings (their number and extent, the number of owners 
and occupiers of land, modes of tenure, &c.). In his report, 
Major Craigie stated that considerable progress had been made 
in certain countries towards uniformity in agricultural statistics. 
Hlaborate investigations had been made in connection with the 
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United States Census of 1891, but the results were not yet fully 
worked out.* Hnough was known, however, to indicate that, since a 
former return on this subject, there had been a very strong tendency 
towards the substitution of tenant farming for owner farming. The 
question of an international unit of area in matters of grande 
and petite culture was also discussed, as were the valuation of 
land, and the systems adopted for estimates of agricultural 
production and the recording of quantities for comparison by 
measure or by weight. A separate committee had been appointed 
at Vienna in 1891 to consider the latter branches of this subject, 
but both were at the Chicago meeting merged into a single and 
enlarged Committee. 

Another important contribution dealing with agriculture was 
read by Mr. J. R. Dodge, on the mortgage indebtedness of the 
United States, and he also presented diagrams showing the local 
value and yield of crops per acre in the United States. A paper 
was read by Mr. John Hyde on “ Geographical Concentration: a 
historical feature of American agriculture,” in which the author 
traced the changes in the amount of cereals grown in different 
parts of the United States, and pointed out how the cultivation of 
particular products was to a great extent confined to a few 
particular States. 

Four papers were read on the currency and finance of the 
United States, the most important being by General F'. A. Walker; 
and several proposals were made for the increased issue of notes. 
Professor F’. W. Taussig contributed a valuable paper on “‘ Results 
of Recent Investigations of Prices in the United States,” and it 
was ultimately resolved to considerably extend the existing Com- 
mittee on Prices, and to urge upon Governments the desirability 
of securing uniformity in the tabulation of complete statistics of 
prices of commodities. 

Several papers, as well as a report from a Committee, were 
read on the subject of Interior Transportation. 

Census statistics, from the point of view of international com- 
parison, occupied much attention, more especially the classification 
of occupations, as to which Dr. Jacques Bertillon had prepared a 
report on the nomenclature of occupations and causes of death, 
while a scheme was approved, dividing occupations into 61, 206, 
or 499 heads, the two latter classifications being sub-divisions 
of the former. Dr. J. Korési sent a proposal for a standard of 
international mortality and mortality indices, with special reference 
to the disturbing influences of unequal age distribution. Papers 
were read by M. V. Turquan on “ Statistics relating to the female 
population of France,” by Mr. D. R. Dewey on “ Statistics of 
occupations in the United States ;” and a nevel subject was that 
of Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith, who dealt with the assimila- 
tion of races and nationalities, basing his observations on the 
peoples of the United States, and showing that they were being 
rapidly assimilated with each other (the negro being excepted). 


3 See Mr. G. K. Holmes’s article in the Journal for September, 1893 
(vol. lvi, part 3). 
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IV.—Prices of Commodities in 18938. By A. Saversucx, Esa. 


Tue following table shows the course of prices of forty-five 
commodities during the last fifteen years as compared with the 
standard period of eleven years, 1867-77, which in the aggregate 
is equivalent to the average of the twenty-five years 1853-77 
(see the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 592 and 648, and 1893, 
pp. 220 and 247) :— 


Summary of Indea Numbers. Groups of Articles, 1867-77 = 100. 











Vege- | Animal | Sugar, Average | Average 
table Food ae Total | Mine- | Tex- seu Grand] .. bai Price | Bank 
Foo y 3 Mate- | Mate- Silver.*} Har- of @ 
(Corn, | (Meat, and | Food.] rals. | tiles. ‘al : Total. of Con- | England 
&c.). | &c.). Tea. rials. | rials. vest.f sols.t | Rate.t 
87 94 ao] 90 73 74, 85 78 | 838] 842 64 973 230 
89 | 101 88 94 19 81 89 84 | 88] 85°9 93 983 24 
‘84 | 101 84 91 77 iw 86 80 85 | 85°0 | 97 100 34a 
84 | 104 46 89 79 73 85 80 | 84 | 849 | Ioo 1003 4a 
82 | 103 i | 89 476 70 84 77 | 82] 831 93 10135} 3465 
“1 | 97 63 79:1 168 (..GSamast 73.1796 1. 83:30 “oso 30 
68 88 63 74, 66 65 46 70.) 72 4 7979 Anios 994 3 
65 87 60 72 67 63 69 67 69 | 74°6 93 1002 : 
64 79 67 70 69 65 67 67 | 68] 73:3) 110 1012 35 
67 | 82 65 72 78 64 | 67 69} 70] 704} 96 | 101 335 
65 | 86 ae 75.175 ie Ones 70 | 724 70°2 | 103 98 3355 
65 82 70 73 80 66 69 ‘Al 721 784 | 106 963 5 
Wee OL a1 77 1 76 |) 59 eGo 68 | 72] 74-1 | 108 953 | 335 
65 84 69 73 7s 57 67 65 | 68] 65°4 91 962 25 


Bg | 85 75 72 68 59 68 65 | 68] 586) go 983 


—— | —__—_——. ——— 














—— ff 


66 | 85 68 74 |.-42.\ \64ei 2 76 69. |. 71.4 7278 >)=t01 99 
v9 | 95 | 76.| 84] 73 | 71| 81-1 761 79] 82142 97 | 4 998 











* Silver 60°34 per oz. = 100. 


+ Wheat harvest in the United Kingdom, 1879-83, 28 bushels per acre = 100, from 1884 
29 bushels = 100. 
+ Consols and bank rate actual figures, not index numbers ; 


The index number for all commodities was 68, or the same as 
in the preceding year, and therefore 32 per cent. below the standard 
period, 14 per cent. below the ten years 1878-87, and 4 per cent. 
below the average of the last ten years. The articles comprised 
in the group of corn, which in 1892 had declined almost uninter- 
ruptedly, followed again a downward course, and their average is 
nearly 10 per cent. under the previous year. Hnglish wheat 
touched 24s. 8d. last year, and the average price (26s. 4d.) is the 


_ lowest recorded in the official returns issued since 1771.4 English 


barley was but little lower than in the previous year,* but foreign 


4 In order to find lower averages for wheat we have to go back to the year 
1745, when according to the Eton returns it was 24s. 5d., and to 1744, when it 
was 22s. 1d. per Winchester quarter, which is about 3 per cent. smaller than the 
Imperial quarter. 





consols 23 per cent. from 1889. 





\ 
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barley declined heavily. Rice fell in November to 5s. 6d. for 
Rangoon, which is the lowest price of the century, and potatoes 
were on the average also cheaper than at any time since 1846, with 
which year my statistics commence. Animal food experienced 
scarcely any change in the aggregate, the medium and inferior 
classes of beef and mutton being as low, and pork fully as high as 
in the preceding year. Sugar rose till J une, falling afterwards, 
and closing lower than a year ago. Brazil coffee ruled distinctly 
higher, but tea declined during the last eight months of the year, 
and the average import price is the lowest ever known. Minerals 
were on the whole rather cheaper; iron did not move much—inde- 
pendently of the corner for Scotch pig in February—but copper 
was a little lower, and tin declined sharply, being on the average 
about 10 per cent. under 1892. Lead suffered from the pressure of 
heavy supplies, and the average price was the lowest on record. 
Coals were very depressed until the time of the great strike, 
during which extreme rates were reached, best house coal com- 
manding up to 32s. wholesale, and 41s. retail, the highest prices 
since 1873. The average export price of coals was still rather 
high, though considerably below the three preceding years. Textiles 
and sundry materials stood in the aggregate slightly above 1892. 
The average price of cotton for the whole year was a little higher 
than the abnormally low figure in 1892, but the closing prices 
were considerably lower than at the end of the preceding year. 
Flax and English lustre wool were dearer, merino wool was as 
cheap as in the previous year, and hemp was lower. Jute was 
low in the first half of the year, but advanced sharply later on. 
China silk rose somewhat, but in no comparison with the 
enormous rise for Huropean silk in the Lyons market ; both how- 
ever lost more than the whole advance, and China fell to the 
lowest point on record. Tallow and palm oil were higher during 
the first three months, but declined afterwards; linseed oil, nitrate, 
and indigo were higher, and soda was lower than in 1892. Petro- 
leum fell to 32d. in November, the lowest price ever known. 

Silver was fairly steady at about 38d. until the Indian mint was 
closed in June, when it fell to 293;—30d. It recovered part of the 
decline, and was worth between 33d. and 34d. from July to October, 
and about 32d. in November and December. The average price was 
352d. or 415 per cent. below the old parity of 1 gold 153 silver. 


aang the years of depression which followed the trade 
activity of 1888 and 1889 and the crisis of 1890, the past year 
was in many respects perhaps the most disastrous of all, and 
adverse influences, such as have rarely been experienced, united 
to cause stagnation and distrust over the greater part of the 
world. The great strike in the Lancashire cotton trade was only 
settled at the end of March, but notwithstanding this stoppage in 
one of our greatest industries, there were some signs of a slight 
improvement in other branches here and in trade on the continent, 


5 Barley, average price 25s, 7d.; it had been lower before, viz., 25s. 4d. in 
1887, 24s. 9d. in 1851, 235, 5d. in 1850, 218. rod. in 1822, and 17s. 6d. in 1780. 
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and even on the stock exchange it sometimes appeared as if a 
return of confidence was approaching. The statistical position of 
some articles looked rather favourable, as the great increase in 
production during the preceding years had at last been arrested. 
This was the case particularly in cotton and wool, sugar and iron. 
But on the other hand wheat continued to decline, and the agricul- 
tural distress was aggravated by the drought in spring and the 
consequent failure of the hay crop in this and several other 
countries. In April and May occurred the great banking crisis 
in Australia, and on the 26th June the Indian mint was closed 
for the coinage of silver, which increased the already existing 
difficulties in the United States. The great commercial and finan- 
cial crisis there led to the repeal of the Silver Purchase Bill, after 
which the crisis abated, while trade remained stagnant owing to 
the enormous losses in the country and to the uncertainty about 
tariff reform. The European export trade to Australia, to the 
United States, and to the silver countries fell off considerably, and 
the British industries were in addition much affected by the great 
coal strike. Of other disturbing elements we may mention the 
banking failures and the financial embarrassment of the Govern- 
ment in Italy, the bankruptcy of Greece, the revolution in Brazil, 
the Russo-German tariff war, and the generally unsettled state of 
the European bourses. Had prices not been exceedingly low, they 
would no doubt have severely suffered, but depressed as they were, 
the index numbers for the past year do not throw much light on 
the state of affairs. 


The monthly fluctuations of the average index numbers of all 
the forty-five descriptions of commodities were thus (1867-77 = 
100) :— 

December, 1889  73°7 January, 1893 ....  68°4 August, 1893... 67'1 


. "00 Ral 71 February, ,, +. 69'0 | . September,,, ...> 68°2 
. OUP mite March, 95 eerste E October, - ,, .... 68°6 
September, 1892 66°83 April, io, barge Ee November, ,, .... 67°8 
October, : 67°4 May, Pray ee oe PA December, ,, .... 67°0 
November, _,, 68°2 June, 39°) bone te ae January, 1894... 65°38 
December, _,, 67°47 July, 9). vase O99 | HeDruayy, a5 an nen wee 


The index numbers from September to December were affected 
by the high prices of coals, but as these have since declined, and as 
many articles such as wheat, tin, copper, lead, and silk have 
continued their downward course, while coffee and jute are now also 
falling, the index numbers for January and February are consider- 
ably reduced, and are the lowest on record. Silver fell from 314d. 
at the end of December, to 3033d. end of January, and 272d. end of 
February, equal to index numbers 52°2, 50°6, and 45'6 respectively, 
the last price representing a ratio of 1 gold to 34 silver. 


The quarterly movements of prices* (see the Society’s Journal, 
1893, p. 221 and diagrams) have been as follows :— 


6 The four quarterly figures of each year do not in all cases exactly (in the 
decimals) agree with the annual averages, as the latter are partly calculated from 
revised figures. | 
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Summary of Index Numbers, 1867-77 = 100. 





Vege- | Animal | Sugar, Sundry | Total 


.| table “cae : 
Vee Quar ws Food | Coffee,| Total | Mine as Reties [Mate Porand Usisess 
ters. | (Corn, | (Meaf, | and | Food.] rals. | tiles. . : Total. 
&c). | &e.). | Tea. rials. | rials. 














1889...) 1v | 66:3] 86:0 | 67:2|73°1 | 83-9! 7o°7| 68:1 | 73:2 | 73-2 | 71-4 
790...) IV | 67°4] 82°0 | 71:2) 73°6 | 80°5| 62°7| 69°5 | 70'4 | 71°7 | 79°6 
*91....) IV | 77°2| 80°8 | 68°7| 76°7 | 73°9| 58°6| 69:0 | 6771 | 71:2 | 7271 
I | 70°6| 82°7 | 69:1] 74°8 | 72°2| 59°2| 671 | 66:0 | 69°7 | 67°4 
299 Ir | 67°5| 8371 | 66°6| 43:0 | 73°4| 57°0| 65°8 | 65°72 | 68°5 | 65°38 
TIE | 642) 85°9 | 68'2| 73°0 | 70°7| 53:2] 65°6 | 63°2 | 67°3 | 63-2 
Iv | 60°7| 83°6 | 72°7|71°7 | 69°5| 57°3| 67:4 | 64°9 | 67°7 | 64'0 
I | 59°0| 84°3 | 75°2)| 71°8 | 67°0| 59°38} 70°3 | 66°2 | 68°5 | 63:0 
193 II | 59°7| 83°0 | 78°9|} 72°3 | 63°8| 57°7| 68:2 | 63°8 | 67-4 | «8°3 
III | 589} 861 | 740} 7271 | 674) 57°7| O77 | 64°5 | O7°7 | s5t 
Iv | 586] 83°2 | 70°5| 7o°2 | -72°3| 58°7| 67:2 | 66'c | 678 | 52°2 

















* Silver 60°84d. per 0z. = I00. 





The figures illustrate the downward course of corn during the 
last two years, the rise of sugar in the second quarter last year, and 
the influence of coals on the index numbers of minerals in the last 
two quarters. Last year’s figures show again the divergence of 
movements, noticed in my previous paper, between food and 
materials and between corn and animal food; in three cases out of 
four they have moved in opposite directions. 

It was suggested when I read my paper last year, that unusual 
fluctuations or booms extending only to one or a few commodities 
should not be allowed to affect the general average, but this cannot 
be avoided, as it would necessitate a constant correction of many 
figures. Some may be raised owing to booms, others reduced 
owing to undue depression, and if such wilful corrections were 
made, the figures would soon be devoid of all trustworthiness. 
Besides, a boom in one or more articles may sometimes lead to a 
general improvement in other trades, or may by attracting more 
attention and capital to one set, make other branches propor- 

. tionately neglected, while an extraordinary rise in such an article as 
coal may naturally have a depressing influence on many trades, and 
reduce other prices. It cannot be pretended that the index numbers 
show more than approximate movements, and they must necessarily 
be read with certain allowances, but we cannot do better than 
give the actual results, and point out the extraordinary influences. 


The following figures show in each case the average index 
numbers of all the forty-five commodities of ten years (see the 
dotted line in the diagram of the Jowrnal, 1886); they give the 
best picture of the gradual movement of the average prices of whole 
periods, as the ordinary fluctuations are still further obliterated :— 


1818-27 = 111 1874-83 = go | 1880-89 = 76 
'28-37 = 93 es. 7 | ’81-90 = 75 
"38-47 = 93 “10-80. Eor 289-9] = 
°48-57 = 89 "77-86 = 82 x 91 = 74 
58-67 = 99 18-87 = 79 83-92 = 72 


68-77 = 100 79-88 = 78 | 84-93 = 71 
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The arithmetical mean of the forty-five index numbers, which 
is 68 for 1893, has, as in former years, again been subjected to two 
tests :— 

Firstly, by using the same index numbers of the separate 
articles, but calculating each article according to its importance 
in the United Kingdom on the average of the three years 1889-91, 
when the mean for 1893 is 67°3 against 67°7 in 1892. 

Secondly, by calculating the quantities in the United Kingdom 
at their actual values (the production on the basis of my price 
tables, the imports at Board of Trade values, and consequently a 
considerable portion according to a different set of prices) and at 
the nominal values on the basis of the average prices from 1867-77. 
In this case the mean for 1893 is 67°7 against 70°3 in 1892. 
The higher figure for 1892, and also for 1890 and 1891, was due 
to the high export price of coals, which article forms a very large 
item in the trade of the country. 

The following table gives the figures which have served for the 
second test (see also the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 613—19) :— 


Movements of Forty-fiwe Commodities in the United Kingdom (Production 

















and Imports). 
. Nominal Values | Movement Ratio 
Estimated : 
Actual Value iseenee Prices or wate” oor aEtS 
is of 1867-77 Quantities,| of Quantities from this Table 
each Period, |820¥ing Increase 1848-50 | Period to Period. 1867-77 
: in Quantities. = 100. ==hGOs 
Min. £’s and dec.| Min. £s and dec. ee 
Avge. 1848-50 219°8 294°8 100 on 74°6 
25 59-61 350°1 382°7 130 =| 80% over 1849 gI°5 
pee 00-71 456°6 484°6 164. | 2775-2, Soo 94°2 
+ 74-76 537°8 538°4 183 — 99°9 
79-81 489°7 578°5 196 |19% over 1870 84°6 
bs °84.-86 445°7 6101 207 — 93°0 
S. °89-91 504°1 685°2 233 | 18% over 1880 73°6 
1891 ene ee ats 699°7 237 — 94°5 
Pig neerascss eens 482°9 686°5 233 Sis 70°3 
Sab Acne ae 444°0 655°9 223 a 67°7 








* 1892 subject to correction after publication of the mineral produce returns. 





The nominal values at the uniform prices of 1867-77 show the 
exact movement of quantities in the aggregate. The quantities 
during the three years 1889-91 were on the average 18 per cent. 
larger than in 1880, and 133 per cent. larger than in 1849. The 
production of coal in the United Kingdom in 1893 has been 
taken as 160 million tons, against 182 million tons in 1892, and 
if this should turn: out to be correct, the decrease in the total 
quantities will amount to 43 per cent. as compared with the 
previous year, principally due to coals and cotton. 


Correction.—In my last year’s paper (see the Society’s Journal, 
1893, p. 271) I gave the production of gold for the years 1891 and 
1892 without China, according to the publication of the then 
Director of the Mint in Washington, Mr. Leech. The new 


MEE 
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Director of the Mint, Mr. Preston, has again included a certain 
amount for China, and the total production should stand as 
follows :— 


£ 
PBB. 173,800 KILOS. MO ..sacocdupvardyscnatarses sar Value 24,400,000 


3 
‘91. 189,800 night le seca Ae deaderyosesrass 9) 25,900,000 
92. 208,900 aida ne Beer era Be i 203500,000 


The figure for 1893 is not published yet, but I believe it will 
be over 217,000 kilos., or about 30 million £. The production of 
silver has probably somewhat decreased, but the effect of low 
prices will only be felt in the present year. 


Construction of the Tables. 


The Table of Index Numbers is based on the average prices 
of the eleven years 1867-77, and the index numbers have been 
calculated in the ordinary arithmetical way; for instance, English 
wheat :— 


s. d. 
Average, 1867-77... 54 6 = 100, average point. 
- J ee 74. 8 = 137, or 37 per cent. above the average point. 
“3 SND eSivee<s 260 Aa ABS Cage ore: below . 


The index numbers therefore represent simple percentages of 
the average point. 

Certain articles which appear to have something in common 
have been grouped together, with the following result :-— 











Example for 1893, 
Total 
Naber Average. 

1. Vegetable food, corn, &c. (wheat, 

flour, barley, oats, maize, potatoes, >| With 8IndexNos} 469 59 

BO Rees. sts odecsscceecsoaventese 
2. Animal food (beef, mutton, pork, - 599 - 

eC OT Ud) DUDLCE).. j2-.5.6.-.-.6s5.0ss000500- 23 3 . 
3. Stigar, coffee, and-tea ..........sscsessreeeeses Rea E " 299 75 

DOC rac cncervnncoihasencesstsnet ss STL 4 1,360 72 

See ent Pan |e 
5. Textiles (cotton, flax, hemp, jute, 3 469 : 

Ee NEI IN Ges caseneiseecasescecseseses a3 » 59 
6. Sundry materials (hides, leather, 

tallow, oils, soda, nitrate, indigo, Pe - 753 68 

PTAC O EE Fiesty nant <ssek sacs duronee 


EE ECT EOUS coc go sin acessocesesescooess 








The general average is drawn from all 45 descriptions, which are 
treated as of equal value, and is the simple arithmetical mean as 
shown above. 
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Average Prices of Commodities.* 


No. of 0 


Article 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 





| 
, 
| 










































































Wheat. | Flour. | Barley. | Oats. | Maize. |Potatoes.*| Rice. 

rae Silver.t | English | Ameri- ithe English | English| Ameri-| Good manecen 

roe Gazette. | can. White. Gazette. | Gazette. Mixed. English. | to Anive: 

d-per on) Sand 8 |e and de per eagk] per ane | pergn, |**PeTo|* Per ton! Der ent, 
1879 | 514 | 43°10 | 48 36 34 21°9 woke tos A 
CSO eet 524 | 444 51 39 331 |-23°1 | ak | 180 
polis. Sit, | 45°4 52 40 32°11) 208 27% 85 
ROA tives 513 45°1 43°6| 40 31°2) | 210 as 95 
EB Oisceae: 50%, | 41°7 45 36 31'10| 21°5 27%} 105 
1884........ so4t | 858 | 366) 31 30°8 | 203 | 254 | 75 
ESD Soon 48% | 3210] 35 29 30°11 |o20 23 75 
E86 ai%.3 45% | 31 35 28 2677 | 19 21 80 
Sy eee 448 32°6 34 28 25°4 | 163 ahs 85 
eS avaapat 42% S110) 237 30 27°10] 169 23% 80 
S89 se 4211 | 29°9 a5 29 25"1O\ul7 9 20 80 
GOO seen 4742; 3111 j 35°6| 29 28°8 | 18°7 20 70 
ao) Ee 45y5 | 387 40 33. 28'2 | 20 28 92 
AS PAS eed 3928 | 30°3 33 28 26725011 O10 ee ce 70 
OSA: 35% | 264 27°6| 26 25°97 1489 1 =e 65 

Average 

1884-93 | 444 | 32 35 29 peg lbs) o2e 77 
°78-87'| 50 | 40 43% | 343 31% | 21 25 102 
67-77 | 584 | 54% 56 46 39 26 cee oe ae bl ky 








Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 





DCA |.84°2 80 86 78 87 84 43 111 96 695 93 
poli eden: 85°9 81 gI 85 35 89 49 111 gi 712 98 
81.......| 85 83 | 93 | 87 82 | 84 | 85 73: | = 83 ) 0670 slings 
assets: 84°9 83 87 87 80 84 95 81 74 671 | 102 
AOS Biren: 83°1 76 80 78 82 82 85 90 81 654 | 104 

1884....... 83:3 | 65 | 65 | 65 79 | 18 | 78 64 | 47 | 571 | 98 
BO oe 79°9 60 62 63 a4 79 a1 64: 70 546 88 
BG .vsse 146 | 57 | 62 | 61 68 Cea ene 69 | 66 .| B21 | 84 
407 (eh 43" 60 61 61 65 63 65 73 68 516 93 
tebe err & 70°4 58 66 65 41 64: 2 69 a1 536 81 

A8S89....2.; 70°2 55 63 63 66 69 61 69 fe 518 80 
90. cree 48'4 | 59 | 63 | 68 59.) \ 72m meon 60 | 92 | 523 | Som 
OL tes 44°1 68 41 72 42, 77 86 79 79 604 80 
192 ceck 65°4 56 59 61 64 76 67 60. a4 523 80 
OB Mice 58°6 48 50 54 66 72 61 56 62 469 8I 


* The annual prices are the averages of twelve monthly or fifty-two weekly quotations ; 
potatoes of eight monthly guotations, January to April and September to December. 

+ Index numbers of silver as compared with 60°84d. per ounce being the parity between gold 
and silver at 1 : 1533 not included in the general average. 

+ Meat (9—13), by the carcase, in the London meat market. 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 





10 11 12 13 14 15 9—15 
Beef. Mutton. Pork. | Bacon. | Butter. 


164A 16B 17 18a* 18B* 





Sugar. Coffee. 


















Large Fries- British | Beet, 















: Ceylon 
Animal Jay: °y ; 
oe Mid- and | Water- | land, Food West | German, - ue ae ie 
Year, dling. | Small, | ford. | Fine to Indian | 88 p. c., C ei E ig Low a ne 
. : oes. ‘d- , 
Average. Finest, | Total. Refining.| f.o.b, | “8 aoe a 
| ing. 
d.per | d.per | d.per | s. per | s. per Ss. per | s.per | s.per | s.per | s. per 
8 lbs. 8 lbs. | 8 lbs, cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. ue 





— | | 
e—— | ee ee | | 








1879........ | 19 214 | 24 90 58 
BOO ..cesc-. 20% 21% 254 87 61 
ete... 214 22 263 | 80 49 
a 20 21y | 255 | 65 39 






BESS, c0c.0. 19 20g | 242 | 46 43 


















1884........ 174 | 62 47 
PS0,...... — 17% | 60 39 

= 86........ 143 | 68 46 
BO Acceses. —_~ 143 | go 78 
BSS...c... 2 16 80 64 


59, ..2.... 19 95 76 
BO0......... 154 | 101 83 
) ae 153 | 101 76 
Boscia... 16 | 104 68 
BOB .so.sa.. 174 | 103 81 


Dh nt as | 


164 | 86 66 
213 |} 78 52 
64 








Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 








Ve % *% 
HS79........ 102 95 92 97 86 655 86 84 | 103 91 
ess... 105 98 | 106 | 103 | 100 | 708 89 89 | 100 95 
BSL cevase. 109 | 104 | 104 | 103 98 709 92 93 92 th 
ae 114 | tog Po 1007 |PLOO iN Fae 87 89 75 61 
$53.03... LIGY haat 94 97 98 tee 84 86 87 67 
1884........ 102 96 92 95 96 677 56 62 gt 74 
ae 89 | 8 | 87 | 92 | 89 | 618 59 62. | (6g0-) eet 
ESO. .csas0. 98 gt 87 gt 80 610 50 50 48 72 
BST .os5.0, 83 46 83 82 82 | 551 52 51 } 10g | 122 
See ees) 77 | 82 | 80 | b7e 57 56 | 92 | 100 
BPOO...00... 100 gt 83 89 82 | 603 69 67 | 109 | 119 
#90... Page| 81 |- 84 |. 80. be say 54, 54 | 116 | 130 
ese ie, 84 76 75 85 85 565 57 54 | 116 | 119 
BO2........ 84. 46 92 92 86 | 586 58 56 | 120 | 106 
£93... B4 | 76° | 96 | 792 -| 83 | x62 62 61 | 118 | 127 


| 
* Index numbers not included in the general average. 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
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rete yl ot: 19a* 198" -19—s'| 16-19] 119 | 20 21 98 Vee pelea 
Coffee. Tea. Sugar, Tron. Copper. Tin. 
eG toa Coffee, nae a5 We 
Ave ood. ili | Englis! 
Year. | Mean of ee Import Mean of | and Total Sie . icky S pain Toogh: Straits. 
18a and |COmmon.| Price. | 19a and Tea. : Pig. ommon.| Bars. | Cake, 
3 188. | @. per lb. ee 198. | Total. aaa £ per ton |£ per ton|£ per ton|£ per ton 

1879248 9 14°68 | = — 147 i 58 64 73 
“BO. svctoes 82 13°47 — oo — 54°6 2 63 68 88 
doll ae ae ‘ 64 12°82 — — — 49°1 = 62 67 93 
A oo 5 12°58 — — — 49°4 + 66 71 102 
4.2 poss Ee 52 12°46 —- — = 46°9 ri 63 67 93 

q 

1884........ 3 64 11°78 — — — 4271 z 54 59 81 

BD soot tey x 64° | 12°06 — — — 4110 s 43 47 84 
Es casa cee! a 64 ey — — = 39°11| 48 40 44. 98 
AoW Gomes oe 5 10°58 oe — — 42°3 4g 44 47 | 112 
3 Pm a 4, 10°99 — — — Z0O°1 2 4g 81 78 117 

S 

1889........ 3 + W099) poe — — | 479 64 51 54. 93 
°SO.tckees 2 Ag 10/605} far a Aon 63 54 59 94 
SM at 5 Seon ot las = on ra ee 53 51 55 gl 
4: PRM ios 2 5 10°07 — — — AiO eee 45 48 93 
Oeste te, I 5s 9°81 — — — 42°74 5 44 47 85 

mM 
o = cm | a | 

Average - 

1884-93 | © ei 11 — — — | 433 4 st | 54 | 95 
78-87 rs 123 _— —— oa 5} 55 60 89 
67-77 114 174 +> — — | 69 84 75 Sls} 1608 

i 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
* * 

L879 ssiserss 97 80 85 82 R49 | 1,699} 69 70 44 aS 69 
SU ear 97 78 78 78 353. |) Lies 82 84 oe 84 
BAS cee 84 58 76 66 335 | Livia 70 83 — 89. 
fey Raed 68 45 oa 59 303 | 1,699] 71 76 88 ae. 97 
°83.. oh) 49 72 60 307 | 1,683] 6y 70 84. - 89 

1884... 93 56 68 62 2.53 1,501 61 62 42, baled a4 
TSBs sechss 65 58 70 64 250 | 1414] 60 | 59 Ba Nes 83 
"BG s.0ds- 95 58- 69 64: 239 | 1,870] 58 56 53 — | 93 
te Roepe 113 44, 62 53 269 | 1,836] 61 56 59 — | -109 
Goto A 96 36 64 50 269 | 1,870) 58 | '59 108 — | 411 

1889 ....... 114 38 63 50 300 | 1421] 69 | 76 68 fae 89 
Go.8 Rie ripe | 40 62 51 282 | dese a) 72 ign 72 ag go 
4 Mose Ree 118 49 62 56 285 | 1,454) 68 68 68 co 87 
pO it... 113 43 59 51 278 | 1,387 7 61 66 60 | — 89 

1,360 | 61 61. es — | 81 


akg ee 123 48 57 53 299 





* Index numbers not included in the general average. 
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Prices of Commodities in 1893. 


Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 


a a ee ee 













































































Beet} 284 | 25 26 | 20-26] 27 28 29, 298 | 30a 308 31 
Lead. Coals. Cotton. Flax. Hemp. Jute. . 
English peed Average ie Middling| Fair Sualeeed Russian,) Manilla |St. Peters-| Goog 
Year. | pig. in | Export " | Uplands. |Dhollerah.| 12 Heaa |Average] Fair [| burg |ypain 
London. | Price. | Total, Best. |Import.| Roping.| Clean. ¢ 
£ per ton] s. per ton ie d. per lb. | d. per Ib. | £ per ton |£ per ton|£ per ton| £ per ton £ per ton 
1579........ rez | 18) 8°74 — 6-5, 5 34 35 27: 25 164 
BBD. sca. 16% | 153 8°95 — 648 54 35 40 30 23 182 
°81......... 1st | 17 re 2 | eres lies ageeness. {43 -. |) 244-4 pee 
BOD vaesnss Lass aT | 9°14 — 63 5 294 303 | 46 24, 15 
PBB. 00, <0: 267 EH1G 4 9°35 — 53 z 30 303 | 46 26 143° 
1884........ 114] 163 9°29 -— 6 15 294 302 | 38 29 134 
TD chee. 118 | 163% 8°95 — 53 44 34 35 a6 29 12 
FAG....;... 13a-|* 116. 8°45 — Bt 3.2; 35 35 29 29 114 
87. 12% | 16 8°32 — 53 3.2, a2 313 | 34 29 124 
[3S)...,... 137 | 163 8°41 an 55 34 | 28 37 26 134 
1889........ 13 174: | 10-21 | — 516 43 28 28 50 26 15 
BO res s422. $35) 19 +} 12°62 — 6 315 2 26 39 26 134 
a T2esU BNO 4. 53°16 — 421 34 28 26 32 24, 13 
BD, 030... 108 | 18% | I1'04 — 435 3 2 26 28 24 15 
193.5.::... of | “194 9°98 — 43 32; 34 313 | 26 24, 3 
Average | 
1884-93 | 123 | 173 9% — 53 2 303 30 35 27 134 
*78-87 | 14 163° 9 — 6 3 33 34 35% 263 1 
67-77 | 20% | 22 123 = 9 i 46 473 | 43 35 19 
a ee 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being ioo. 
1879........ 74 82 40 511 40 74, 73 67 84 
530........ 80 70 42 551 a9 78 79 68 99 
POY 0... 74 he ie: 536 a1 65 470 86 98 
BBD. cos. 0s 41 77. 73 553 44 | 64 64 90 49 
P53........ 63 82 "6 532 64 | 58 65 92 45 
1884......... 55 75 44 476 67 59 64 86 71 
BOD. ..24.0. 57 75 a2 463 62 63 73 82 63 
BG 2.1.0: 65 73 68 466 57 53 vil; 74, 61 
67... 63 | 73 oe e486 | 62 53 68 81 64 
FOB ..5.5. 68 75 647 546 62 58 61 81 40 
1889........ 63 80 82 527 66 61 60 97 79 
FOU. 5,.j... 65 86 Iol 563 67 58 56 82 70 
EL cca. 61 86 97 535 52 48 Ba 72 68 
BOD. ocens a2 84 88 500 46 45 57 67 79 
SD ciiasn- 48 89 8o 479 51 53 67 64 68 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 












































io or ieee 328 33 34 | 27-34] 35a 355 36 37a. s«87B «| O88 
Wool. Silk. Hides. Leather. Tallow. Oil. 
Merino, | Merino, | English, 
ees ee = ane Textiles.| River | River | Crop St. Peters- | | 
Year. Phillip, tee Half Tsatlee. Total. Plate, Plate Hides, burg, Town. | Palm. 
Tisece, Grease. Hogs. Dry¢. || Salted: 9 oo aes 
d. per lb. | d. per Jb, | d. per Ib. |s. per lb. d. per Ib. |d. per Ib.| d. per Ib. |s. per ewt.| “2 |#per ton 
1879........ 182 83 123 16 — 8 62 142 38 36 34 
oto eee 214 103 15¢ 15 — 94 a3 153 41 36 32 
eB Late. 19s | 94 123 | 152 | at - 154; | 42/4 38: [ge 
An ae ae 193 9 Itt 152 | — 9 4 15 52 44, 35 
BSG isis: 19 83 10 153 | — 9 7 15 50 43 41 
1884........ 184 82 10 144 | — 9 7 15 47 373 | 365 
ee Dcaes et 164 62 9% 1223; — 82 63 15 38 303 30 
°86.. 153 63 10 132 | — 8 Be 15 31 26 24 
tay Rn if I5¢ vh 10% 143 — 73 64 15 o4 24, 23 
fete Bly 5, 15% a 10g 13 — 62 43 14 36 28 22 
1889........ 143 4 II 5 133 38 wad 25 
OO: cckss 16 L 11 5a 13 38 26 29 
“ASK Ween. 142 z ot 5¢ 13 40 27% | 36 
pO ee 13 6 84 48 13 45 27 24. 
95, oe 122 6 104 4% 13 48 30} | 28 
Average 
1884-93 133 ef 10% 54 14 39 282 264 
"78-87 183 82 113 63 15 41 353 | 328 
67-77 | 21% $ 193 4 16 45 45 39 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
~~’ ee oe a 
1879........ 88 63 69 | 591 g2 91 82 87 
780, s.cc03 103 a7 65 646 105 97 86 82. 
Sire 92 63 68 613 100 95 89. 82 
toy Pee 92 57 68 588 100 94 107 go 
EBS ands 89 51 68 562 100 94, 103 105 
1884........ 85 51 63 546 100 94 94 | ga 
28D. 5,58 he 50 55 521 95 94, 46 47 
8G i.b.: 70 51 60 501 85 94: 63 61 
et he ¥ 92 54 63 619 88 94, 6im i 56 
OBsuek 72 53 57 514 73 87 7h 56 
1889....1.;. 82 56 59 560 70 84 a2 64 
PIO oostsc 46 56 61 526 70 81 mp 69 
OL ae 70 49 57 | 473 66 81 75 67 
Pelee ee 61 44 53 452 63 81 80 . 61 
COB. cseday. 60 52 | 54 469 65 81 87 rk 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
eee tinge, 40k | 40n. | 4 aor (naam eset aca. 46 | 856—45 | 20-45) 145 
Article 
Oil. Seeds. | T°. | Soda. Indigo.| ‘Timber. 
Nitrate Sundry 
of Bengal, Hewn, Sawn or! Mate- “i 7 Grand 
Year. Olive. | Linseed.| Linseed.| Refined.|Crystals.| Soda. aa Average ree e| vials. vials. an 
suming. | Import. | Import. Total, | 2ot!: 
£pertun/}£ per ton|s. per qr. of ite $s. per ton hi s. per Ib. pa Soha. 

B579....00+. 46 27 p: 73 68 15 64 42 43 — — — 
B50;.....5. 41 27 54 a Vd 153 | 7% 49 Le ie — — 
BL ass. pemmeece ino. | 74 (6s | 14a | 6s) BLel so | ——-}) — | — 
BE essy0s aa 23 44 6 63 134 | 6% 52 52 ee — — 
BS; .0.0.0. 36 20 42 $ 66 113 | 6% 52 48 — — — 

1884......... 40 20 43 64 65 e 1 6 48 46 — — — 
Bac 0cs 39 22 44 g 55 LOR ae 5 48 45 — — — 
es 8s55. 38 205 | 42 $ 49 10 is 43 43 — — —- 
Bs c.0.--- 34 20% | 38 i 50 Se eer 38 42 — — o 
Bein. p0s 36 18h} 39 63 48 10 4t 4] 44 — -- — 

Beo)........ 35 20 42 - 51 + 48 47 49 a — — 
BO. sors. 41 23 43 z | 61 4 4 44, 46 — — — 
Ls. 43 21 42 eh 64 ae 40 43 — — 
F92......... 36 183 | 39 5 66 2 L 40 44 — a= — 
Sie 36 203 | 42 4 58 yh BE 38 43 — — — 

Average 

1884-93 | 38 | 203 | 413 eS? a |) 4e0)7 425 | gage | — jo | — 
178-87 | 40. | 23 | 46 mil. Gz (eto2. ee 77 1 aot an al al era fe 
67-77 | 50 30 60 | 123*| 92 14 rE 60 54 — a — 

SR SS A ERASE TNS CTS SR 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
Sa ae * 

1879........ 92 89 59 | 74 | 107 | 86 75 934 | 2,036 | 3,735 
BBO yas 82, 90 60 §o? | LYES icc 89 982 | 2,179 | 3,952 
ae 76 85 58 ax | 104 93 89 942 | 2,091 | 3,805 
P82)... 44 75 48 69 95 go 91 933 | 2,074 [3,773 
BSS...05.0: Ge 68 52 a2, 80 86 88 920 | 2,014 | 3,697 

1884........ 80 69 52 AY 68 83 82 885 | 1,907 | 3,408 
E9D...0.... 48 73 55 60 75 92, 81 836 | 1,820 | 3,234 
(—- 46 69 47 3 val 69 76 764 | 1,731 13,101 
BS7........ 68 65 45 | «4 68 |) 66 70 735 11,738 | 3,074 
aSS..:..... 42 63 52 a2 va 66 74, 737 11,797 | 3,167 

1889........ 40 69 46 55 68 62 84 744, | 1,831 |3,252 
90). 2.,... 82 73 45 66 61 59 79 756 }1,845 | 3,227 
BOT: 86 70 45 70 63 66 73 762 | 1,770 |3,224 
BS... 42, 64 40 42, 63 62 74, 732 | 1,684 [3,071 
BOS. cvcnce 72 69 32 62 66 46 rik 753 | 1,701 [3,061 


* Petroleum as compared with the average from 1873-77 only. 
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V.—Fires im London and the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in 1893. 


Tue following particulars are taken from the Report of the 
Chief Officer, Mr. J. Sexton Simonds, to the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, in continuation of similar 
notices for previous years :— 


‘The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 4,824. Of these 1,163 were false alarms, 251 
proved to be only chimney alarms, and 3,410 were calls for fires, of 
which 180 resulted in serious damage, and 3,230 in slight damage. 

‘“‘ These figures only refer to calls which involved the turning 
out of firemen, fire engines, fire escapes, &c. They do not include 
ordinary calls for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted 
for further on. 

‘“‘ The fires of 1893, compared with those of 1892, “Neee an 
increase of 264; or compared with the average of the past ten 
years, an increase of 997. 

“The following table gives the actual number of fires and 
percentages since the year 1866 :— | 


























Number of Fires. Percentages. 
Wears ; 
Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. Total. 
1866........ 326 1,012 1,338 25 75 100 
Olas: 245 1,152 1,397 18 82 100 
4k Pace 235 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
4 eae 199 1,373 bam 13 87 100 
ohh Pitre 276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
LAB He 207 1,635 1,842 an, 89 100 
Hee 120 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
RiBrene: 166 1,382 1,548 11 89 100. 
ort elon 154 1,419 1,573 Lone 90 100 
NLD ste 163 1,366 1,529 11 89 100 
16 Beas 166 1,466 1,632 11 89 100 
Fae hearer 169 1,374 1633 10 90 100 
AT Sarees 170 1,489 1,659 10 90 100 
Deco, 159 1,559 1,718 9 91 100 
80} cscs 162 1,709 1.070 9 91 100 
dik oes 167 1,824 1,991 8 92 100 
Sova ae 164 1,762 1,926 9 SL 100 
(SB heves: 184 1,960 2,144 9 91 100 
"BA eases 194 2,095 2,289 9 91 100 
ose ed 160 2,110 2,270 * 93 100 
ESO ps: 1st ict 1,998 2,149 4 93 100 
oy hae 175 2,188 25363 4 93 100 
°SBE su: 2a 1,867 1,988 6 94 10c 
80 bates oe 2,185 2,338 q 93 100 
0) See 153 2,402 ashes 6 94. 100 
OL he 193 2,699 2,892 iP 93 100 
at) Ses: 177 2,969 3,146 6 94 100 
OB noses 180 3,230 3,410 5 95 100 
Average for Ten Years. 
1883-92 166 2,247 ps 6°9 93°1 100 
BRB a 180 3,230 354.10 hes 94:7 100 
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“‘ The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1895 has been 107; and the 
number of these in which life has been lost has been 45. 

“The number of persons whose lives have been seriously 
endangered by fire is 160; of these 78 were saved, and 82 lost 
their lives. Of the 82 lost, 50 were taken out alive, but died 
afterwards in hospitals or elsewhere, and 32 were suffocated or 
burned to death. In addition to these cases, 193 persons are 
known to have been in more or less jeopardy at fires attended by 
the brigade during the year. The total number of persons whose 
lives have been endangered must not be compared with years 
prior to 1892, when cases in which persons had been slightly 
burned on face or hands, or had received cuts from glass, &c., 
were included. 


* * * * * 


“The number of calls for chimney fires has been 1,638. Of 
these 519 proved to be false alarms, and 1,119 were for chimneys 
on fire. In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but 
only of firemen with hand-pumps. 

*‘ The number of journeys made by the fire engines and hose 
vans of the brigade has been 35,764, and the total distance run has 
been 67,317 miles. These figures do not include hose carts and 
escapes, which are run by hand. 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been nearly 32 million gallons, or 
about 141,500 tons. Of this quantity, considerably more than 
one-third was taken from the river, canals, and docks, and the 
remainder from the street pipes. 

‘“‘ During the year there have been 3 cases of late attendance 
of turncocks, and 1 case of short supply of water, making 4 cases 
in which the water arrangements were unsatisfactory. 

‘“ As long as the supply of water is intermittent in some parts 
of the metropolis, difficulties must occasionally arise, but each year 
the area under constant service is increasing, and the cases in 
which the water arrangements are unsatisfactory show a propor- 
tionate decrease. . 

‘‘The services rendered at fires by the metropolitan police, 
the city police, and the salvage corps have, as heretofore, been 
invaluable. 
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“The strength of the brigade is as follows :— 


56 land fire engine stations. 1 stores van. 
4 floating or river __,, 5 waggons for street duties. 
50 hose cart stations. 9 street stations. 
3 ,, and ladder truck stations. 133 watch boxes. 
180 fire escape stations. 720 firemen, including chief officer, 
g steam fire engines on barges. second officer, superintendents, 
49 land steam fire engines. and all ranks. 
78 six-inch manual fire engines. 26 men under instruction. 
17 under six-inch manual fire engines. 17 pilots. 
1 hose tender and escape. 74, coachmen. 
5, and ladder trucks. 135 horses. 
104 ,, carts and reels. | 75 telephones between fire stations. 
34 miles of hose. 56 alarm circuits round fire stations, 
8 steam tugs. with 563 call points. 
13 barges. _ 21 telephones to police stations. 
12 skiffs. | 1 telegraph to public and other 
213 fire escapes. 75 telephones buildings. 
7 long fire ladders. | 7 bell-ringing fire alarms to public 
9 ladder vans. and other buildings. 
2 4,4, trucks, 1 speaking tube to public and other 
2 trollies for engines. | buildings. 
12 hose and coal vans. 





‘“‘ The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept 
ap throughout the metropolis is at present 126 by day and 332 by 
night, making a total of 458 in every twenty-four hours; the 
average number of men available for general work at fires by 
night 1s 325. 

‘“‘'The number of accidents to members of the brigade recorded 
during 1893 is 98. Iam happy to be able to report that none of 
these have been fatal. 


* %* * * # 


‘““The total number of calls during the year, including those 
for actual fires, supposed fires, chimney fires, and supposed chimney 
fires, has been 6,462, or nearly 18 a day, all of which have been 
attended by firemen with suitable appliances. 

“Of the 1,163 false alarms received during the year, 606 have 
been malicious calls sent through the fire alarm call posts. In 
three cases the persons who gave the alarm were caught and 
punished. Seventeen persons were detected in the act of break- 
ing the glass in the call points. 

“Tt is to be hoped that the number of these malicious alarms 
will be less when the power of magistrates to inflict fines up 
to 20/., with imprisonment in default of payment, becomes more 
generally known. This power was given in August under the 
sae County Council (General Powers) Act, 1893, 56 and 57 

ict. 

‘““The total number of attendances with engines at fires, or 
supposed fires, has been 13,304. This number includes the cases 
in which engines have been ordered to stand by without being 
sent on. 

‘“‘ In addition to attending fires, the brigade has kept 166,000 
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watches of twelve hours each, has made 70,526 hydrant inspections, 
and 104,829 fire plug tablet inspections, has maintained all the 
machinery and appliances of the establishment in working order, 
written many thousand reports and letters, and carried on a variety 
of other work. 

“ Harly in the year an important change was made in the 
system of providing against a breakdown in the direct telephonic 
communications between the headquarters and the superinten- 
dents’ stations. For this purpose there used to be loop lines and 
instruments connecting each district with those adjacent to it. 
This method necessitated the message being repeated four times, 
causing considerable delay and increasing the risk of errors being 
made. Duplicate direct wires between headquarters and each 
superintendent’s station, run on different routes to the original 
wires, have been substituted for the loop lines, and are found to 
be much more convenient. 

“A signalling apparatus in connection with the telephone wires 
has been established throughout the A district, whereby consider- 
able time is saved in getting help on to fires. The telephones 
at the Manchester Square station have at the same time been 
re-arranged. These changes will be extended to the other dis- 
tricts as soon as the necessary instruments can be supplied. 

“The new station for Brompton, which has been built on the 
site of the old station, was opened on 26th June, and the additional 
station for Dulwich was opened and the duty commenced on the 
3lst July. For the duties at the latter station 11 firemen and 
1 coachman have been added to the strength of the brigade. This 
is the first addition made to the number of stations since 1883. 

“‘The number of men who have been taken on and trained 
during the year is 92.” 

eS % % # % 


The following particulars are obtained from the tables appended 
to the report, viz. :— 

The fires classified according to occupations, arranged in the 

order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- 

pose of comparison, the corresponding figures for the three previous 


years :— 
C0 T_9§$4$$_— ss al 
Number of Fires. 





Number. Occupations. 

1893. | 1892.| 1891.| 1890 
1 ee UIE E 120-0) cian cedencsoceedesevsdivoassboases 817 749 718 632 
2 PRIN aGt hoo ac5 cen caseecesasssnennedoaceonsasacnonine 661 54:7 451 428 
SE MMNUEY SCGIESULOR HEY INGE, <i csse0s..e0sconssoncoaussoncecaqerentesies 80 68 82 57 
4, | Commons, roads, and open spaces ............ 77) — — — 
MORO COL DIO arse tis saves sc0: cce.seeisccesesesatcestenoneiaseti 62 46 49 35 
6 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters ................ 61 43 43 30 
MMU SOGE ATIC ISHOE TORKCTS  ...........-..cccesccssrese snes: 2 51 AT 38 
8 | Greengrocers and frvfiterers .............0ceee 45 38 45 27 
RN RC CER IAAL cc) 5-8 sdhcckscnnddedaotdeshishon sth 44 65 44 46 
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Number of Fires. 























Number. Occupations. vToylelded Wake oh i eta 
1893. | 1892.} 1891. | 1890. 

10 | Under repair and building «0... 44 44, 33 37 
5 ag ON Shei ls (chy. Den See eRE MORO TOES oy 44 41 34] § 26 
12 | Confectioners and pastrycooks.............00+- 41 36 32 32 
DS EA DLO Rs dcistzeccs.nes-cescateaccneoengesngapeee stay etna 40 39 26 33 
TA OOthee NOUses 4..5.; de-c...c0sce0s,-sccdarege eee aa 35 44 28 | 26 
152) Oil and. colourmen,.....:s-.p.sssas-apsasce eee 34 53 36 43 
DE PIS ROLE coc ss dacs es ceoceosscoeyesauticecrsantenr tgs aetna 33 34 34, 35 
Zit IER POVS i 2...0~,05'-acssso0 cases soteop aera een as 32 30 39 
18 | Engineers and machinists............ssosecseose 33 14 34 24 
Oe oP PITGONS: esac: oc se- 0s Risers siaouspioesotncten cen 32 30 36 27 
20. | Refreshment rooms . .....,..:.:<ccsvassnsegse eer 29 16, 18 16 
LR OTNGOS.6.....2..0.ssccsseneecadsces ehgnehebeet ceca 29 45 35 21 
BAT TODSCCONIStE ....,..cse0cec00ecdeeeseecentnn nen 28 20 29 25 
23) -Cabinet makers .:.......:..c0+0scesaesseteneeeneeae 29 24, 32 21 
ZAP tc Hairdrespers > :..:0.1d:105.c5-2ds tae emengete eee 26 25 10 9 
25 | Furniture makers and dealers ...............000+. 4 24 21 18 
RAD BA PUARL WAY S'.....-0cscnesenesogeseshapeee tanta areata 24 26 16 17 
27 | Booksellers, binders, and stationers............ 24 19 24 16 
Zoom ee ried lish ShOps 5..2.....scccuceepncecenereee eee 21 19 10 11 
20 1 Wardrobe dealers ..1.1.it.csiiet nee 21 8 13 8 
S80" | Liaundries: «..:,.../c0.4.laeteeen ee eee 20 22 19 16 
1 woe Hishmongers « .:.,..1.+:sJesledenthin coer ae eee 20 19 10 13 
SZO OH DAILY IED, © vaccasecsoascesoedveutehe here ee eee 19 17 19 13 
Shae], DULCHOLS .<.....,...cscksecetess ghana ene 18 23 15 14 
34 | Public buildings (not theatres) ............... 17 15 18 10 
35 || Provision merchants .,. 144... 17 15 10 5 
66 | Chemists. .....:...ccscsdechicteascneeh eee ee ee 17 13 16 15 
Seauh Parming stock * :.:.s,<son.cced te teee een 15 62 31 15 
BS CAPPIOTS © .:.5:.ss0.iseconeateratap hereon tree nae 15 11 10 6 
BO we LA ICTLOOLS ~.4.....0ccseeeseacvenceun sol ceitE eee eae 15 10 11 11 
AQ) Chandlers - ........0:2ccceal ste teee ee 14 26 31 15 
41 | Hotels (including club houses) ....... 0.0. 14 20 13 26 
42>) Contractors. ..:.....0:.deisecess seen erie ee ae 11 4 16 
43. }. Beershop' keepers. ..:;:.::,scseasessegs eee 13 24 8 11 
44") | Warehouses  .....:..s.<000sd-seateleecs eee ae 13 17 26 12 
45 | China, glass, and earthenware dealers 13 8 11 7 
46, | Churches and chapels. (....1...cJsesecstecetueunes 12, 8 7 9 
AZ PL COO POTS ic... ssvesansveccee ethane ate neta aaa 12 2 5 4 
48°] Upholsterers 0.5... .:ccuschen lee 12 11 9 11 
A0euy Corn dealers’ <.0..../.0. shea oe eee 12 10 19 12 
a0" | Hospitals * ......:.cssccenvinccer tego eee Oo) 3 5 7 
Bday Mantle. makers: iad eee 12 8 12 10 
52 | Milliners and dressmakers .......c.cscceceseeere: II 19 15 18 
De etl atters 6..:..c0. cus veisos|beckachee See II 12 11 9 
od Wholesale druggists ...ueweete etre II 3 1 4, 
Dope Saw Mills |. .5.x.cissasacneonececerteeeneeeaaeena nan II 3 6 5 
Dom) limber merchants (..:!.0.ce eee 1 8 10 4 
57 | Carpenters and workers in WoOd wesc 10 11 LT 3 
5S |} Cheesemongers: ;.:.....st:.scnalacreete eee 10-4usne ae 14 5 
59 | Tinmen, braziers, and smiths ..........0..000. 10 6 8 8 

AVOMIAIN AE? .......::.0:.sscen0uhel sere ea rien tee rele eae 477 | 510} 491 | 460 














3,410 | 3,146 | 2,892 | 2,555 





Fires classified under the causes to which they have been 
assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :— 
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Causes. a ae 
ire BNE Ana TM ES CEMCSUUSELULL cacy nosy spernecass ot xe cageocabvsscivenate estes vnecdstsbetscsesysenPes eee: 993 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights thrown own ........cccsecsseseceeseseseeceeteeeeaseenees 824 
eM EN MATEUS WV eho 0k cs sanevsccidinveeadersibdginelorstiesentnsegaseis ddnrugreseiscssesstes 251 
acids Avs 55.donyd aps ipnaltetteomig Hh coteravechones ssf eatieninporveceasees 235 
SA MINN EEO ESB... cause necccuestesitinte dasttcchnisZokentie.clystsqeseonaese auy 
6. Defective or improperly set flues, hearths, stoves, &C. .....:.ccccceeeseeeseees 200 
7. Children playing with fire, matches, &C. .......csccsssssesesecceeceseseersesesseteseeees 139 
SUED UCL on on nti let a Bl a el Ono 103 
9. Overheating of flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, &C......cccccccsecseseereeseseesenees 83 
10. Boiling over, or upsetting of fat, pitch, &C. ......sccecsssceecscseseereeereteeceeees 75 
11. Airing linen and drying stoves _......... BTS re 8 ce, ee ee 67 
12. Overheating of portable gas stoves, KC... Beek, 54 Ae Bile Coen eee 33 
eR RAPE Pec. secsaasccgsedacapsncedioaseeeshco ee oe et MUg eT cag ccdaseachs 30 
gee EE no, snc soccceosvakscodesdeheteaede ottad OER toe tecocdaosscevoosoes 27 
Ee MIT og ca oa cso 5504 eyoV peat vccavacsisserae@eaceveetealstecstosey sr ieaiy sesegedsd 27 
EOeey apour Crempitib in Contact With flame <..,....2c--cssssscsedecste-sdenseceeenoqeeesoeaees rs 
I eae planireeoysredi ANd Otherwise ........sccseccectecsssaedeederarsquelsdisseuh onesessess 14 
LSmiiineraroil stoves, explosion,: &C.,-Of .......cscroascrenssccerenssss stssreveors aca 12 
DS Ommemieomiamy 1G CONLSCE With fire 0.2.5......cesc--ssesqtescteapredecde cossheseeeedeveonons 9 
POO TG MUATICOUR) FEIN LION | ,.-5:.020.00c05cseseesneasorersnenbecenses ENG Nh 4 
EE se vscs, sos cscencosessedvesvoseai cnnodennnetustndtnpllononnatoangoroed bdenpibate 6 
RE MARTE MITER TAO M oss kon. os. nsaysnsenesesrohesasoesssnssvnngnaseta devssetuerlerea wii tb “soee 5 
eM EP ETM occ sss ccnceseeesesspeconstenenavsoan|accasieuy secrete polis cowaeiere 5 
24, Overheating, fusion of electric Wires .....ecsceccccsesseesssessssessiees soessteeseeenee 5 
Bere ame OU yar VI LTO 3 LO 1...4........sscdooercbsenencacbostaswsdherteneotvaseesssonss 24 
Total: tsi sage t eee eX Sos: 3,410 





VI.—English Literature in 1893. 


Tue following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of the 6th January, 1894, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


“The table of the results of publishing activity during 1893 
does not present much for remark. The total figure does not 
exceed the record of 1892 by so many as 150 books. Having 
regard to the general depression of trade, one would not have 
been surprised to find that fewer books were published last year 
than during its predecessor. In theology and education we find 
that 1893 gives us fewer books. Juvenile books show a great 
increase, which may be due in part to the fact that some are not 
improbably what we usually call works of fiction. From the 
titles it is often impossible to discern between the two. In novels 
a high rate of production is maintained. In political science, 
economy, d&c., much fewer books are recorded. Voyages and 
travels have nearly the same figure as the previous year, while 
works of history and biography are slightly fewer. There is a 
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small increase in volumes of poetry, as also in year-books and 
serial volumes. Medical and surgical works are not so numerous. 
This remark applies also to belles-lettres.” 


Analytical Table of Books Published in 1893. 


Total of 
Books on eac 

ee 
for the Year. 


459 
74 


es 


518 
104 


659 
36 






Subjects. Jan. 


| | | | | ee OO 





Theology, sermons, ||*82 | 32 
biblical evs acs. rues at ork () 


Educational, classi-] | x36 | 42 
cal, and _ philo- + 9| 12 
logical ........+00 

Juvenile works and [#44] 44 
TALCS. crossscnsesnesnenee a 1 


935 
393 
27 
23 


ii 
14 


86 
37 9 


—=+— 


Novels, tales, and||* 24] 31 
other fiction ........ To ao 2h 










Law, uae” | ee 4 
Ph Lan Ak, ee eee + 


Political and social } | » 
iE 8 
economy, trade 
and commerce .... 
Arts, science, and } | *12 rf 
illustrated works J|t 2 1 






















Voyages, _ travels, ) | x 
and geornphis | + * : 247 
research..........0 72 


History, Bese" *14| 18 269 
AC. ica rthtetee abe. To 1 pL 65 

Poetry and the||* 8| 9 197 
CY AWIG eee y-8is +43 3 37 9 


Year - books and]|*49 | 31 
serials in volumes f|f 1 | — 


Medicine, Bae. * 3 6 
SiOx se rte: * 1 5 
oa 


Belles-lettres, essays, 
monographs, &c. J|f 


Miscellaneous, in-]|% ge | 49 
cluding pamphlets, +93 | 1 9 
not sermons............ 





420 | 407 | 434.| 566 | 531 | 425 | 449 | 279 | 579 | 833 | 726 






* New books. + New editions. 
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‘The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes; also new 
books and new editions. | 











1892. 
Divisions. New New New New 
Books. | Editions. Books. | Editions. 
Theology, sermons, biblical, &c................ 528 145 459 74 
Educational, classical, and philological....| 579 115 518 104 
Juvenile works and tales..........cccscsesseseees 292 53 659 36 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ................ 1,147 390 935 393 
Law, jurisprudence, &C. .........ccccccsseeceeeees 36 29 27 23 
Political and social economy, trade and 
OODMUGTOR ree note e eskcrnc... BR eee aoe a ie fa 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 147 62, 86 37 
Voyages, travels, geographical research ..| 250 86 247 72 
EISEOLY LOC TADIY  Q6CMi se... .sesecscessnterss 293 75 269 65 
Poetry and the drama...............ccccssseeserees 185 42 197 37 
Year-books and serials in volumes ......... 360 13 370 I 
Medicine SU Ber yO. oie... ec se sscecescsorses 127 50 93 58 
Belles-lettres, essays, monographs, &ec.....) 107 32 96 II 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets 
not sermons See ea yavcts sesscsvesoers } “ag 223 Lae 378 
4,915 1,339 5,129 Teoh 3 
pee 
6,254 6,382 





Newspaper Statistics—The following is from the Publishers’ 
Circular of 24th February, 1894 :— 

“From the Newspaper Press Directory for 1894 we ascertain 
that there are now published in the United Kingdom 2,291 news- 
papers, distributed as follows :— 


England— 
LU DTSSEL Le yo See a Aes SE 449 
ITT. s kcacvecctctonccetsspesdoseuneet? 1,332—1,781 
PND Oo os. asasclsdesscnssecenestocescutasnanveasaeeteenee 101 
BC RCM oe, eos e cae .asZosipsesneaercveer ‘sxonsshelee eer aee 220 
ar CU RIE ea 52 hase vucvevoelichesuaa co ROR 166 
VELCES 4 cd ie ee Bes CREEPER SB CARE 1 23 


““ Of these there are— 
152 daily papers published in England 


4 3 Rt Wales 
21 - # Scotland 
17 + Ireland 
2 * z British Isles 


On reference to the first edition of this useful directory for the 
year 1846 we find the following interesting facts, viz., that in that 
year there were published in the United Kingdom 551 journals. 
Of these 14 were issued daily, viz., 12 in England and 2 in 
Treland; but in 1894 there are now established and circulated 
2,291 papers, of which no less than 199 are issued daily, showing 
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that the press of the country has more than quadrupled during 
the last forty-eight years. The increase in daily papers has been 
still more remarkable, the daily issues standing 199 against 14 
in 1846. We further learn that there are now published in the 
United Kingdom 2,061 magazines, of which more than 471 are of 
a decidedly religious character. Comparing 1894 with 1860 (the 
first year that any complete list of magazines was published) we 
find that in that year there were only 405 of such publications in 
existence, 162 of which were religious magazines. Almost every 
branch of science and thought is represented, and it is curious 
to note that already the latest cult, Theosophy, has no less than 
5 publications devoted to its advocacy.” 


VII.—Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unite Kincpom— 
Economic Journal. Vol. wi, No. 12. December, 1893— 

The Agricultural Problem (Part 2): W. H. Bear. 

Some controverted points in the Administration of Poor 
Relief (Part 2): C. 8. Loch. 

The Industrial Residuum: Helen Dendy. 

Some objections to Bimetallism viewed in connection with the 
report of the Indian Currency Committee: LZ. L. Price. 

India and the Report of the Committee on Currency: W. Fowler. 

Competition as it affects Banking: F’. H. Steele. 

The Coal Dispute of 1893; its History, Policy, and Warnings: 
O. M. Percy. / 

The Lock-out in the Coal Trade: Clem. Edwards. 

Heonomic Review. Vol. iv, No.1. January, 1894— 

Economists as Mischief-makers: Rev. W. Cunningham. 

The Stress of Competition from the Workman’s Point of 
View: fh. Halstead. 

Working Men’s Clubs: J. Wells. 

The Coal War :— 
1. Cannock Chase: Rev. Rk. M. Grier. 
2. Lancashire: J. Chadburn. 

European Militarism and an Alternative: C. Roberts. 


United STaTes— 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vol. w, No. 4. January, 1894— 
Indian Currency: G. L. Molesworth. 
Adaption of Society to its environment: W. D. Lewis. 
Federal Revenues and the Income Tax: F. C. Howe. 
La Science Sociale: P. de Rousiers. 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. vi, No. 4. December, 1893— 
The Concentration of Wealth: G. K. Holmes. 
The Economic State: Prof. L. M. Keasbey. 
Villanage in England: I. S. Leadam. 
Parliamentary Government in Italy: The Marquis Pareto. 
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Unitep Statres—Contd. 

Quarterly Journalof Economics. Vol. vii, No.2. January, 1894— 

Analysis of the Phenomena of the Panic in the United States 
in 1893: A. C. Stevens. 

The Nature and Mechanism of Credit: S. Sherwood. 
The Unemployed in American Cities: CO. 0. Closson, jun. 
Pain-cost and Opportunity-cost: D. I. Green. 

Yale Review. Vol. vi, No. 4. February, 1894— 
The Hcclesiastical Treatment of Usury: H. CO. Lea. 
European Bureaus of Labor Statistics: H. R. L. Gould. 
Jefferson and the Social Compact: Theory: G. P. Fisher. 
English Labour in and out of Parliament: H. Porritt. 


FRANCE— 
Annales del’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. No.1. January, 
1894— 
Le tarif des douanes francaises de 1892, le tarif des douanes 
allemandes et les négociations commerciales : O. Dupuis. 
Journal des Heonomistes— 
December, 1893— 
Arnold Toynbee et le mouvement économique en Angleterre: 
H. Castelot. 
Un premier essai de Socialisme d’Etat sous Napoléon IIT; La 
caisse générale des assurances agricoles: A. Thomereau. 
Les officiers ministériels: LD. Theureau. 
January, 1894— 
Le marché financier en 1893: A. Raffalovich. 
Crédit populaire industriel ou agricole: M. de Malarce. 
(Concluded in the next number.) 
Trente années de Libre-Hchange en Angleterre: G. Francois. 
February— 
Les chemins de fer de V'Btat en France et 4 |’Htranger: 
EH. Ratoin. . 
Journal de la Socvété de Statistique de Paris— 
December, 1893— 
L’impét du timbre devant la statistique: D. Salefranque. 
January, 1894.— 
Le département du travail et les bureaux de statistique du 
travail aux Etats-Unis: H. Levasseur. 
Les Anomalies dans les statistiques du commerce extérieur: 
M. de Cassano. 
February— 
Les Sociétés de secours mutuels: MM. A. Vannacque et 
Hercouet. 
Les Origines de la Société de Statistique de Paris: 
A. de Malarce. 
La Réforme Soctale— 
No. 72. 16th December, 1893— 
La Question des Octrois: EF. Cohen. 
L’Industrie lainiére de Verviers. — Les effets de la régle- 
mentation du travail—Le Patronage.—Les Gréves de 
1803 <P. 
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France—Contd. 
La Réforme Sociale—Contd. 
No. 73. 1st January, 1894— 
L’Histoire et le Bilan de la Gréve du Pas-de-Calais : 
A. Maron. (Oontinued in No. 75.) 
L’Industrie du Chiffon 4 Paris et la vie des Chiffonniers: 
EH. Fuster. (Continued in the next number.) 
No. 74. 16th January— 
Qu’est-ce que la Liberté politique: A. Desjardins. 
Deux types d’Hcoles ménagéres: J. Nazarkiewicz. 
No. 75. 1st February— 
L’Assistance sociale en France et les Sociétés de secours 
mutuels: H. Fourmer de Flax. 
No. 77. 1st March— : 
L’Assurance obligatoire allemande et 1l’Assurance libre: 
A, Gigot. 
L’ Economie rurale de la France sous Henri IV (1589-1610) : 
G. Fagniez. 
ftevue d@’ Hconomie Politique— 
December, 1893— 
Les principales causes des crises économiques: A. A. 
Issatvew. 
Le Crédit agricole: M. Frangois. 
Histoire économique de la prospérité et de la décadence de 
Espagne au xvie et au xvul® siécles: M. Ansiaum. 
January, 1894— 
L’Evolution économique dans |’Histoire: 0. Favre, Wapris 
K. Biicher. 
De la tendance au Monopole dans le mouvement économique 
actuel: CO. Bodin. 
Le conflit de la souveraineté fédérale et de la souveraineté 
locale aux Etats-Unis d’Amérique: L. Duguit. 


GERMANY— 
Archi fir Soziale Clesetagebung und Statistik— 
Band vi, Heft 3 und 4, 1893— 

Die Entwicklung der Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung in der 
Schweiz: Dr. Ff. Schuler. ; 

Die Forderungen der Kriminalpolitik und der Vorent- 
wurf eines schweizerischen Strafgesetzbuches: JF. von 
Inszt. 

Umlegung und Zonenenteignung als Mittel rationeller 
Stadteerweiterung: HF. Adickes. 

Die Osterreichische Gewerbeinspektion mit besonderer 
Ricksicht auf den Bericht vom Jahre 1892: Dr. H. 
Mischler. 

Zur Lage der deutschen Sozialdemokratie : sty H. Braun. 

Jahrbuch fir Clesetzgebung, Verwaltung, wnd Volkswirtschaft im 
Deutschen Reich. (Schmoller.) 1894, Heft i— 
Le Play: A. von Wenckstern. 
Giiterzertrimmerung und Abnahme der Hife in Ober- 
bayern: R&. Schreiber. 
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Germany—Contd. 
Jahrbiich fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, und Volkswirtschaft am 
Deutschen Reich. (Schmoller.) 1894. Heft i—Contd. 
Die Frage der landlichen Arbeiter und der inneren 
Kolonisation auf der Generalversammlung des Vereins 
fiir Socialpolitik in Berlin am 20 und 21 Marz, 1893: 
K. Rathgen. 
Die Organisation des Handwerks nach den Vorschligen 
des preussischen Handelsministers: BR. Stegemann. 
Das neue badische Gewerbekammergesetz vom 22 Juni, 
1892: 7. Hampke. 
Die Innungsentwickelung in Preussen, eine statistische 
Studie: 7. Hampke. 
Die Zoblitzer Serpentinsteinindustrie, eine friihere Haus- 
industrie: LD. T. Hisserich. 
Jahrbicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. Dritte Folge— 
Band v1, 

Das Rentenprinzip im Dienste des Anerbenguts: Dr. Baron. 

Zur Agrarfrage: F. H. Cleffcken. 

Der hessische Landesgewerbeverein und die Grossherzog- 
liche Zentralstelle fiir die Gewerbe: T. Hanwke. 

Die ortstiblichen Tagelohne gewohnlicher Tagearbeiter : 
Hi, Hirschberg. 

Die Ertragnisse der sog. “ Borsensteuer’’: A. Hschenbach. 

Band vit, Heft 1— 

Die Syndikatsbestrebungen im niederrheinisch-westfalischen 
Steinkohlenbezirke: I. Sarter. 

Die zweite Lesung des Hntwurfes eines Birgerlichen 
Gesetzbuches fiir das Deutsche Reich: A. Greif. (Con- 
tinued in next number.) 

Die Organisation des Handwerks und die Regelung des 
Lehrlingswesens: T. Hampke. 

Die Sparkasseneinlagen in einigen europiischen Staaten. 

Band vii, Heft 2— 

Der deutsche Getreidehandel: K. Wiedenfeld. 

Gesetz tiber die Abanderung des Gesetzes, betreffend die 
Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter, vom 15 Juni, 1883. 
Vom 10 April, 1892. 

Die Altersversicherung fiir Arbeiter in Frankreich: A. 
Inesse. 

Der deutsche Aussenhandel seit 1885: M. Drezmann. 

Die Preise des Jahres 1893 in Deutschland und der Hinfluss 
des Zolles auf die Getreidepreise: J. Conrad. 

Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Politik, Se.— 
Band iv, Hilfte 2, 1893— 

Zur Geschichte der deutschen Gesellenverbinde: C. Meyer. 

Der Individualismus: M. Block. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Heft 1, 1894— 
Grosshandels- Preise wichtiger Waaren an deutschen Platzen 

im Jahre 1893 und in den 15 Jahren 1879 bis 1893. 

Der Bestand der deutschen Fluss-, Kanal-, Haff-, und Kiusten- 

schiffe am Schluss der Jahre 1877, 1882, 1887, und 1892. 


02 
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GrrRMany—Contd. 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Heft 1—Contd. 

Der Verkehr auf den deutschen Wasserstrassen in den Jahren 
1872 bis 1892. 

Die deutsche Seeschiffahrt in den Jahren 1883 bis 1892. 

Der Taback im deutschen Zollgebiet. Besteuerung des 
Tabacks, Hin- und Ausfuhr von Taback und Taback- 
Fabrikaten, sowie Ertrag der Taback-Abgaben im Ernte- 
jahre 1892/93. 

Zeitschrift fir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. (Jubileumsband.) 

Heft 2, 1894— 

Die diokletianische Taxordnung vom Jahre 301: K. Biicher. 

Untersuchung tiber die Grundlagen des Tarifwesens der 
Seeschiffahrt: Freiherr von Weichs. 

Das englische Volkserziehungswesen : A. Winter. | 

Volksvertretungsprobleme aus Anlass der dsterreichischen 
Wahlreform: Dr. A. Schiffle. 

Zeitschrift fiir [itteratur und Cleschichte der Staatswissenschaften 
Band ti, Heft 3 und 4, 1894— 
Die Statistik in Italien: Dr. F. Virgilit. 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift— 
November—December, 1893— 
Die Berufsverhaltnisse der Bevolkerung Wiens: Dr. H. 
tauchberg. 


[TALY— 
Giornale deglt Economisti— 

January, 1894— 
La questione delle otto ore di lavoro: L. Albertini. (Contd.) 
Della liberta secondo il Ferrara: G. Pinna Ferra. 

February— 
I viglietti di scorta delle banche diemissione: G. B. Salviont. 
Teoria matematica dei cambi forestieri: V. Pareto. 


VIII.—Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Lnbrary during the Quarter ended 15th March, 1894, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions; (c) United Kingdom 
and ws Divisions; (d) Authors, dc.; (e) Societies, &c. (British) ; 
(f) Periodicals, dc. (British). 





By whom Presented 


Donations. | (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
de los Emplead ini i i i : 
Censo s Hmpleados administrativos, zi crf The  Dirsctutenes 


judiciales y Personal Docente de la Republica cor- ral of Siabanes 


respondiente al 31 Dec., 1892. 8vo 


BOPP O OC Oe ero eH EOE Soe CHEERED 
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/ 


Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations, (when not purchased). 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd, 
Argentine Republic—Contd. 
Higiene Publica. Analesde. (Current monthly numbers) Dr. E. R. Coni 
Mortalidad habida en 18 Ciudades argentinas durante | John B. Martin, Esq., 


Se EN ORE 8020 co osrayceasdedoupacedetccdesspesesscmevorssseest M.A. 
Burenos Ayres (City). Bulletin mensuel de Statis- | The Municipal Sta- 
tique municipale. (Current numbers)... tistical Bureau 


Instituto Geografico Argentino. Boletin del, Tomo xiv, ; 
Cuadernos 5—8. Maps, 8vo., 1898 ited eee eeen } The Institute - 


Austria-Hungary— 
Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch des) 
K.K., fiir 1892. Heft 2. Der Bergwerksbetrieb | 


Osterreichs im Jahre 1892. Lief. 2. 8v0..ssese r sae Rene oy ob Aeris 
Ernteergebniss der wichtigsten Kornerfriichte im Jahre | ae 
1893. 12 pp., diagrams. 8v0. 1894....0. Joe J 


Handel. Statistische Uebersichten betreffend den 
auswirtigen, des dsterreichisch-ungarischen Zollge- 
biets im Jahre 1893. (Also current monthly returns 


EN AO AEM OTe ast sc ess. .ccoscsssecucossecucsedsncuceuedetnoMeancrene 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ Beppe ita WR rabietie 
cal Commission 


PRAGUE. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel de =| The Municipal Sta- 


The Statistical De- 
partment, Ministry 
of Commerce 


ville de Prague et des communes-faubourgs. (Cur- 2a aa epee 


DM ON es areas ac fa csai'nssocvesosve suck anes otscteceasegeansctietons 
Belgium— 
Armée Belge. Statistique médicale. Année 1892.]| The Belgian Govern- 
SNE oo seve tuck sai sesessvsscagesed scan seabhie: ccdegoapa tomes ment 
Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays Etrangers. | The Bureau of Gene- 
(Current monthly numbers) .......seccceecesseeeeeeeeeeaeee ral Statistics | 


BRUSSELS. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel de 
statistique démographique et médicale. (Current } Dr. EH. Janssens 
DUR UE oes a 2 0E od ccc scets son socensiea costrucutonvolaaedoanetresate ets 

Brueess. Verslag over het Bestuur en den Toestand 
van Stadszaken voor het Jaar 1892. 8vo. ............... 

Hassett. Exposé de la situation administrative me 
la ville de Hasselt, exercice 1892-93. 8VO0......0 


\ The Burgomaster 


2 


Bulgaria. Commerce de la Principauté avec les oe ‘ 
Etrangers pendant 1892. La. 870. .....-seeeseseeereorenes T. J. Pittar, Esq. 


China. Customs Gazette. No. 99, July—Sept., 1898 { Seca: 


Colombia. Boletin trimestral de la Estadistica nacional ‘ 
de Colombia. No. 3: 1893, Lia. 870. ..sescecccorserssoenens } T. J. Pittar, Esq. 


Denmark. Causes des décés dans les villes du tat The Statistical Bu- 


Pendant 1891. 40. wc csererercrereereeseseencensersrssseeereceeeees reau 
Egypt— 
Budget du Gouvernement Egyptien pour lexercice 
FN OR ode cv ys stao ns couse nornevenoueveeneovontbenlenwayunns Sir E. Mitford Pal- 


Compte Général du Gouvernement Egyptien pour mer, K.C.M.G. 
Vexercice 1893. Hol. .........erseesssvsvevecsiaseverrviecernsersses 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Egypt— Contd. 
Services Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire de] The Health Depart- 


l Administration des. (Current numbers)...... 0... ment 


Comité de Conservation des Monuments de Il’art ; 
arabe. Exercice 1892. Fasc. 9. Procés-verbaux +} The Committee 


des Séances, &ic. Plates, 800. ....ssesssssseseeseeseeseeseens 
Institut Egyptien. Bulletin. (Current ee The Institute 
SV OnE GL SDS © 0.0.0. .sccscscceqesssenten snevacsn beceseseney ia eee aamnay 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de l. No. 6,] The Ministry of Agri- 
statistique agricole annuelle, 1892  .........cssesceseeees culture 


Chemins de Fer Francais. Statistique des, au 31 we 
Décembre, 1892. Documents principaux. Maps, ee, of Pub- 


BRON tentiosossovsccecsesie.oveconsasnrncqacsgucee soe diate hat aan 
Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques Padeeas 
[mensuels]. (Current numbers) .........ccscsessssensees 


Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et a : 
de Législation comparée. (Current monthly num- The Ministry of Fi- 
WDONS) Sie siavesissscocetonseccenesadee ineyos te nui epremeetie epee ae teen 

Justice civile et commerciale en France et en Algérie. 
Compte général de l’administration pendant 1890. | The Ministry of 

Justice criminelle en France et en Algérie. Compte Justice 
général de l’administration pendant 1890. Ato. .... 

Minérale, Industrie, et Appareils 4 vapeur en France ) 
et en Algérie. Statistique pour 1892, avec un 
Appendice concernant la statistique minérale inter- The Minster of Pepa 

nationale. Diagrams and map, 40. ......sssseseeeesees ie Work. 

Travaux Publics, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statis- 
tique et Législation comparée. (Current monthly 
TAUTIA DOLE) [ices aevedoas ie. sneesv; scusteioctecetenrets eta een ee 

Travail. Office du— 

Bulletin [mensuel]. (Current numbers.) 8vo. .... ) 

Notices et Comptes Rendus. Fasc. 6. Résultats 
statistiques de Vassurance obligatoire contre la 
maladie in Autriche, 1898. Fasc. 7. Statistique 
des Gréves survenues en France pendant 1892. { 

Salaires et durée du Travail dans I’ Industrie Fran- 
caise. Tome i. Departement de la Seine. 8vo. 


nance 








The Department 





1898 FAAS ei iiscnsniage er J 
Paris. Annuaire Statistique de la Ville de Paris,| John B. Martin, 
ASS 7-06 A VOLS, s.c3i.5103-.20erecesorsa creer eee Esq., M.A. 


L’Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly num- 

POLS Gece ese tes satel) ctoc ve ssees eiuljdsasndi ga leee en er siscetitts e 
Le Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers) ........ " 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- } 


ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly * 


MAUS DELS) asssteweizei deed ses wesenevenscodted ey Ulnalm tate tease ex eee ee tee aes 
La Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers)... x 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 

MUI DOPE Arba. -edtcghict esac esndevecosers ctype sceaerseleete te MAeeen a aaa a 


Revued’ Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 
Derg) Wet eset desteco ss Metis sdei'soste Mek ere tet ent cee . 
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Donations— Contd. 





Monet By whom Presented 
a dear gh (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Revue Géographique Internationale. (Current monthly The Edit 
BPE OE esr oe ars seks ssuscnceupestMouvse test ienettie ete: aerate 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Annales. No. 1.1894 The Institution 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal. (Current The Societ 
TAPER ECATIOOLB) © cvcsisccicrcesevesvossssescvescescncesbditadaeeseodtnes } aga 


Germany— 

Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach-} 
weise tiber den Auswirtigen. (Current monthly 
Be Ni, ooo chu cbseeosnedssseobacsoanaqotaveanyaer eee eens 

Handel, Auswartiger, des deutschen Zollgebiets im 
Jahre 1892. Theil 2. Darstellung nach Herkunfts- 
und Bestimmungs-Liandern. 40. oo. eeeseseeeee 

Binnen-Schiffahrt. Statistik der, fiir 1892, sowie der 
Bestand der deutschen Fluss-, Kanal-, Haff-, und | 
Kiistenschiffe am 31 Dec., 1892. 4to. ween 

Seeschiffahrt. Statistik der, fiir 1892. Abth. 2. See- 
verkehr in den deutschen Hafenplitzen. Seereisen 
CROMER CTO, ADO... c50.c0ss00 sscssvagcusteusoreevonetenennins 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
Bee NP CRUE A aon. ncscccnssonnesesesoosqioansssendecanesmenses 

Volkszihlung, Die, am 1 Dec., 1890, im Deutschen 
Reich. Tabellen mit Erliuterungen und graphis- 
PsP AEGON, AGO. ...0.i.ccs.ccssaceosseee saascoosedoascotes J 

Bavaria. Viehzihlung. Ergebnisse der, 1 Dec., 1892, Sree Rasscn Ww 
[und] Ergebniss der Erhebung tiber die Zertriim- Heaton I OMG. 
merung biuerlicher Anwesen in Bayern wahrend os eats 





The Imperial Statis- 
tical Bureau 








1888-90. Maps and diagrams, 8V0............ hasan 
Saxony. Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch ftir] The Statistical Bu- 
SN Mie ess. cote ca ecveoncvecssdsecscnccvsseacnieadeccdeders reau of Saxony 
Berlin— 


Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und Wit- 
terung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers) | The Statistical Bu- 
Tabellen iiber die Bewegung der Bevélkerung der reau of Berlin 
Stadt Berlin im Jahre 1892. 40. oe eeeeneeees 


Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv.. Jahrgang III. 
Halpoandete May, Svo. 1893 0... ees 

Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. ; 
Band vi, Hefte 3 und 4, 1893 meme The Publisher 

Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Jahrgang xviii, > The Editor 
BE UE Ge cn crsosccsvecsescecevcsseassougestthaddvteccnranas® 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. he Paltiichor 
AOL eRe ees sacecoss pscceceesscvesanscessncdadeharsiguen tate 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Bicaite Tis Waditor 
zigster Jahrgang. (Jubileumsband) Heft 2. 1894. oN poet 

Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur und Geschichte der vagal 
wissenschaften. Band ii, Hefte 3—5. 1893-94........ 

Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Politik oa Ree nakcd 
Kulturgeschichte. Band iv, Halfte 2. 1898............ - 


} Dr. Georg von Mayr 


9) 


Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1893. No. 201. Atti della] The Director-Gene- 
Commissione consultiva per la Fillossera. Map { ral of Statistics 
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By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Italy—Contd. 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 47, 
Provincia di Massa e Carrara. 1898 oo... ees seeecee 


Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current numbers) .........s..-ssccsssersserceeees 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. (Current 


MUTADELS ) bs psciosec.-s.ensesreseeteosecooessereson aeitiestennasieeae eee am 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’ Emissione. (Current numbers) ............... 


Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
(Cirrrent numbers) «....:..00.0s:se0 beereerseeee tease eg ee ee 
Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current + 
Weekly mumbers) ......sossegersesesevesvpssde oust teeeas eeen en 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 
(Current numbers) .....é:.,.c:os1cbs-,.c-sbhe geet eee ee 
Emigrazione Italiana. Statistica della, avvenuta nell’ 
BUN 1892. .../....0ssececesatys.sthede Sopen gegen ght ener een 
Istruzione elementare. Statistica dell’, per l’anno 
SColastico 1891-92 ....<....scvsecsesspersseereteyners ty seen 
Leva, della, sui giovani nati nell’ anno 1871 e delle 
vicende del R. Hsercito 1891-92. Relazione. La. 8vo. 
Statistica del commercio speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione. (Current monthly numbers) ............ is 


The Director-Gene- 
ral of Statistics 








L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ...........:ss000+ The Editor. 

Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers) ~ 

Japan. Toxio-Fu. Weekly and monthly reports of | The Governor of 
Deaths. (Current numbers). :1..055....:<denosamesyeniaee Tokio-Fu 


Mexico— 

Hstadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos al mes de J lio; ) 
1898, comparados con los de igual periodo de 1892 (| The Statistical Bu- 

Exportaciones. Afio fiscal de 1892-93. Segundo r reau 
Nemestre., 40. ....5..+-scssorseesdetpops sche ian mane eae 

Netherlands— 

Geboorten. Statistick der, en der sterfte naar den 
leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current 
monthly numbers) .........2..sseecseee neha ae eee enn 

Maandcijfers en andere periodieke opgaven. Uitge- 
geven door de Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. 


The Ministry of the 
Interior 


The Central Statisti- 


No. 1, eerste maanden van 1893. 870. ......s-cssseeeeee cal Commission 
Staten van de In—, Uit—, en Doorgevoerde voor- : 

naamste MHandelsartikelen. (Current Deaiiet Pi pi Verkerk 

mumbers,)... Hol, -{...:ac.-4....d8h0; }eteae ae eee J ib ist 


Volkstelling [Census]. Uitkomsten der zevende tien- : 
jaarlijksche, Dec., 1889. Overzicht van de Uitkom- } T. J. Pittar, Esq. 


sten. -“Disgrams, fol. ...:sssocissachovecqeteeseetlpeutan tees atoms 
Roumania— 
Buletin Statistic general al Romaniei. Anul II. Jan.— 
Mar S SOB: SB V0 .00s.0.c0.tsasansnsordhantlectere seiner Wratten The Statistical Bu- 
Miscarea populatiunei in comunele urbane. Tablou reau 


resumativ. (Current monthly numbers.) Sheets.... 
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Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased), 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Russia— 

Commerce extérieur par la frontiére d’ Europe et recettes 
douaniéres de l’Empire. (Current monthly numbers) 
Commerce extérieur de la Russie par les frontiéres 
d’Europe et d’Asie. Apercu du, en 1892. 2 vols.... 
The Industries of Russia. Vols. i and ii (one vol.)| The Ministry of 

and y, 8vo. At. Petersburg, 18938 .............cssssdeccnsere Finance 
Paysans de la Russie. Recueil statistique du menage M. N. _ Blagowes- 

des, Enquétes des zemstwos. Tomei. 8vo. 1893 thensky 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau, Department 
of Canon 


Servia. Recensement de la Population, 31 Dec., 1890, 
4° Partie. Régistre alphabétique des Villes, Bourgs, &c., | The Statistical Bu- 
du Royaume. 5° Partie. Résultats généraux du reau 
Dénombrement. Maps and diagrams. 4to. «0.0... 


Spain. Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de] TheDirector-General 
la Estadistica del. (Current numbers) .............00 of Indirect Taxation 


Sweden and Norway— 
SwEevEN. Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 


C. Bergshandteringen, 1892. (Minerals) ................ 5) 
E. Inrikes 8jé6fart och Handel, 1892. (Inland and 
MRE TNO) Fo seta casps nck an ccospyene ese abazap ighnaetanesee 


F. Utrikes Handel, 1892. (Imports, Exports, &c.) 


G. Fangvarden, 1892. (Prisons and Prisoners) The Central Statisti- 


K. Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1892. (Lunacy). ............ { By gaia 2S 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskotsel, 1893. (Agricul- " 

BE TS ae 5 a2 cps nennae's.soenp poeta suas annie 
Q. Statens Dominer, 1892. (Forests) ou... cesses 


S. Allmanna Arbeten, 1892. (Public Works) ........ J 
Norway. Norges Officielle Statistik, tredie Rekke— 
Pomme tuction publique, 1889 ..:.......cscscscorsooestnenes 5) 
176. Telegraphes de l’Htat, 1892 .......4.....cesscesssorseorenee 
177. Maisons centrales pénitentiaires, 1890-91 ........ 
178. Finances des communes, 1890 .......eeseeseenceeeee 
P7Oemtatasmique: postale, 1892. .........:.ceseerersdsnare ense 
180. Prisons départementales, 1891 .............s0000+ as ate 
TSI Service veterimaire en 1891 .s..scissssesgaaseotnscovens 
182. Assurances contre l’incendie, 1885-89 ............... 
183. Grandes péches maritimes, 1892 ..........ssseeeeees 
DSi PAC O CPIMINEL1C, 1890,..,..0.:..r-neseaeaenos eet ensenansnges cf 





cal Bureau, Chris- 
tiania 


t The Central Statisti- 


Switzerland— , 
Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse. 3° année, 1893. | The Federal Statisti- 
PS UATOMCI AP ATINS I SVO.. 07......csdeevovsscercderace vbsseaanenb-sane cal Bureau 
Assurances. Rapports du Bureau Fédéral des, sur Baa “A ssu: 


les Entreprises privées d’ Assurances en 1888-90. fe pean 


CMe TE ord c eco sncesssneodessasnadaiencnisesbtgappyncssseste 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire Suisse. on 

rent weekly numbers).......... we | The Federal Statisti- 
Pénitentiaire, Statistique, ‘Suisse pour 1892. Ato... cal Bureau 
Population, Mouvement de la, pendant 1892. Ato. .... 


United States— 
Agricultural Department. Monthly reports on Crops,| ‘The Department of 
RE EPORES TIM OTS ),......00--0ncoebeconstsvoosonresocsseseensetens Agriculture 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donati By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Army. Report of Surgeon-General for the eet The Surgeon-Gene- 
ending 30th June, 1893. Plates, 8V0......ceeseeeeees ral 
Census of 1890. Vital Statistics of District of 
Columbia and Baltimore for six years ending 31st } Dr. John'8. Billings 


May, 1890. Diagram-maps, 40. .........csscrcseerersennes 
Extra Census Bulletins, 1890. 63—64, Statistics of | The Superintendent 
Farms, Homes, and Mortgages. 40. .....cseeeresees of Census 


Coal and Petroleum in Colombia. Commercial Infor- 
mation. (Special Bulletin of Bureau of American > The Bureau 
Republics). 8vo. 1893 » ooo scicssyserester essen 

Comptroller of Currency. Annual Report of, for year 
ending 31st Oct., 1893. - 2 vols., Sv." ic eivssaeneneet 

Consular Reports for Dec., 1893 (on Poultry In- 
dustry in Foreign Countries), Jan. (on Packing 
Goods for Export) and Feb.; 1894" 2c. ..ncareoreene 

Debt. Monthly Statements of ‘the Public, and of Cash) 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ | 


The Comptroller 


The Department of 
State 


Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Trea- 
sury. Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) | 
PCEEB -5..000..00nesnsvovecenscnaroecesc ore SUCee ee tentnet ae sere manna 

Ethnology. Bureau of, Ninth Annual Report for 
1887-88 ; also Bibliography of the Salishan Lan- Tho po 


The Secretary of the 
Treasury 


pueges,  SV0., 1893... i....\ccsrs+oseeenuan es een eey eens: ante nology, 
Finances. Annual Report of Secretary of Treasury | The Secretary of the 
on the, for the year 1893. Svo0.Ugi,asr amen eee Treasury 


Imported Merchandise entered for consumption in) 
the United States during 1890-93, with rates and | The Bureau of Statis- 
amounts of duty collected. 4b0. .....csccscsseesseseroeees pr tics, Treasury De- 
Imports and Exports. Summary Statement of. (Cur-| partment 
rent monthly numbers) ::.07....0.-.00cs00)-9. eee by 
Index-Catalogue of Library of Surgeon -General’s The § aS 
Office, United States’ Army. Authors and Sub- ot Tieton ‘St ere 
jects. Vol. xiv. Sutures—Universally. La. 8vo., Ne see ieee 
1808 sihiciiisciiesesossserssesssecietetdintee en ues 
Labor. Special reports of the Commissioner of—5th, 
on the Gothenburg System of Liquor Traffic; | The Commissioner of 
6th, on the Phosphate Industry of the United Labor 
ptates.—2-vols., Sv0.,'1893.....0.ct1A- ee 


Mint. Twenty- first Annual Report of Director of,| The Director of the 


for year ended 30th June, 1893. 8V0. oo... seeeeseeerees Mint 
Naval Observatory. Report of Superintendent for : 
tne-year 1892-93. -Svo. 1.2... lucene eee } The Super ae 


Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthl 
Bulletins. (Current numbers) ..)0).[icaesencceees var The Board of Health 
MarytanpD. Bureau of Industrial Statistics. Second The ee 
Antinel Report, 1894. -Svo. ii tee eee eee } cia 
Massachusetts — 
Labor. ‘Twenty-third Annual Report of Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, March, 1893. (Tenement | The Bureau of 
House Census of Boston.) Byo! «0s See Labor Statistics 
Manufactures. Annual Statistics of, 1892. 8vo..... 


New JERSEY. Bureau of Statistics of Labor ing} Edward D. Page, 


Industries. 15th Annual Report, for year ending Esq 


BLSt OCS LBS... i. sicssscesvressdercgnathecerennys Seenene neta 


- 


» 
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Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 

New York State— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Ninth and Tenth 
Annual Reports, for 1891 and 1892. 4 vols., 8vo. 
_ Library. Comparative Summary and Index of State 
Legislation in 1893. (Bulletin No. 4.) 8vo., 
1894; also Annual Reports of the Regents of 


\ The Biron 


The State Library 


the Library for 1890-92. 3 parts, 8V0. oc 

Banker’s Magazine. (Current monthly numbers)............ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ 03 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 

ROR eee ete e Sh nc tan <acerciel ns sscessnanhutonde eee smecpre te. ? 
Investor’s Supplement to Commercial and Financial 

Obroniciose, (Current numbers) ...i:...:....:0s0)sscteceadtoatecse! He 
Employer and Employed. Jan., 1894. 80... eee eeee The Publisher 


Organization and Influence of the Independent 
Treasury of the United States, by David Kinley. 
8vo. [1892.] No. 2. Repudiation of State Debts, | 
by William A. Scott. 80. [1893] wccceccsessesseroess 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. viii, No. 4, Dec., 1893 The Editor 


The Editor, Dr. Rich- 


Library of Economics and Politics. No. 1. vente | 
ard T. Ely 


gs orem Vol Ne Bye pantie 
Yale Review. Vol. ii, No. 4, 1894. 80. w.ceeseseeseseees The Editor 
Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Transactions. is Societ 
BY eT S00-02,. BVO. scscsssesssssesosenrsetnscvsmonee Peal 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Pe MN Ol rive INO. L894) ....ceccssseydcweon eons cucawoneys ae 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Part 1 of 
¥ Pee Ones NW 1O93. Plates. .......:ccscusectsesomecspreee e 
stor Library. 45th Annual Report of the Trustees, 
for 1893. ue 1 A EE Aaa ssach aoe } The Trustees 


Franklin Institute. Journal. (Current monthly numbers) The Institute 
Smithsonian Institution. Smithsonian Miscellaneous The Taatitition 
Collections, vol. xxxiv. Plates. S8vo. 1898............ 


Uruguay— 
Agricola, Estadistica, de la Republica en el afio 1893. ) 
fs ecru sino 0-0c0ses0scsee0sesdocarscaaees senpes¥itces 
Anuario Estadistico de la Republica. Afio 1892. 
Pe Patea MOC CIA TAINS, 18. SVO...........00.0c0es.csncrsessensenenetege . The General Statisti- 


The Oriental Republic of Uruguay at the World’sf cal Bureau 
Columbian Exhibition, Chicago, 1893. Geography, 
Rural Industries, Commerce, General Statistics. 





OE TO. so cans Sec ee SR eee Sc 
* Montevipezo. Boletin mensual Demografico. (Cur-] The Statistical 
MOM THAMIDETS) Woetessdss.s+00-.--000- aasatiqsscachpesdecthteetae eae Bureau 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current num- hee R tied Trade 
Be M050 .ks.sac0s0s cerns oseedouneocnaas svcbeniasatnnese 


John 3B. Martin, 


Translations of the 6th Congress at Vienna in 1887, Esq., M.A 


International Congress of Hygiene and Demography. 
and of the 7th Congress at London in 1891. 8vo. 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased), 





(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
Iadia, British— 
Census of India, 1891— 
General Tables for British Provinces and Feudatory )} 
States. Vol. ii. Statistics of Caste, Tribe, and | 
Race, combined with Literacy and Infirmities ; ( J. A. Baines, Esq. 
Territorial Subdivisions, and Births and Deaths. 


TOOLS ccccstesecceeeesspeathiesdbhicks ass sheosthda tes oe J 
Bengal. Lower Provinces of, Census of 1891. Pro-) 

vincial Tables. Fol. ......:.......c-u:ts sneer The Secretary of 
Coorg. Report on the Census of, 1891. Fol. ........ State in Council 
Madras. Tables Ato E. British Territory. Tables of India 

for Feudatory States, and a Caste Index................ 


Indian Wheat Trade. Part 1, Papers regarding 
Impurity of Indian Wheat, and its cleaning and 
storage. 2, Proceedings of Conference on Indian The = Revenues, aod 


Wheat Impurities. 3, Papers relating to intro- Agricnlaural espe 


duction into India of Grain Elevators, as in the | parent 
United States and Canada. 8vo. 1898.................... 
Sanitary Measures in India. Report on, for 1891-92. | . as 
[OA7192.) 1898 ....iisistb.cokeutes oc Major Ee > tape 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly The “Decartyeetnet 
Accounts. (Current numbers)  .........sscscscceresersseresee Finanve nea er 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current anes: Cane 
MUULEDL VETS) scnsson0sssesceoesensnrnnhoneisnsinhsiianane hetenehe ties aan ? 
Indian Engineering. (Current numbers) .......ssscesseseeres The Editor © 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal. Vol. lxii, 1893. No.3 of PartI. No.3 
of Part IT. Nos. 1—3 of Part) IID th... cckscnnes } The Society 
Proceeditigs. Nos. 8, 9, . 1893...........a. nee nee 


Bahama Islands. Census of 1891. Report on. 8vo.... The Colonial Office 


Barbados. Census of 1881-91. Fol. 1891.................... 5 
Basutoland. Census, April, 1891. MSS. Sheets ........ rs 
Bermudas. Census of 1891. Sheets. Fol. wu... cee 4 
British Bechuanaland. Census of 1891. Fol. ............ #3 


British Guiana. Census of i891. Results of the. 
[FONG fr) Cn nner re sey CRS 


British Honduras. Census of 1891. Report and 
LOG TD 1) il io) So ORES enh coe a 


British North Borneo and Labuan. Census of 1891. 
Ape) Re re Se ee 4 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Sessional Papers, Session 1893— 


Vol. vii. Reports on Fisheries, &c., for 1892 ........ ; 
Volaxi> Miscellaneous <s..:....60.4:.:)n omnes eee ; J. one pee Esq. 
Agriculture. Report of Minister of, for 1898. ............ Bie a 
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Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased.) 





(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 

Agriculture and Colonization. Report of Select Stand- 

MEO GURNEE RD O11, BOOS cdo cvesseccessscasscesetencosesqeceneacnedadonss 
Canadian Archives. Report on, for 1893 0... eee | 
Cmte EO em V Obs 11,...25....decespaccrtoacouseo shure sdetensorse . 
Oiviipervice List for 1893) So, .......-c.:-0csssmmenasdgcreciereste L % past eas 
Inland Revenues. Report, &c., for 1892-93. Part 1. ek 

TOBE PICT Svs dicot tssse tc sicsstinesddtisseieesiesduaecwes qaaebeneeaeeeeet 
Life Insurance Companies. Returns for 1898 ............ 
Public Accounts for 1892-98..........:.1....sccscsnessorecoresasaseneee 
Secretary of Stute, Report of, for 1893 oe sess ; 
Banks acting under Charters. Monthly Statements of. 

aT TUM OUS 3 aracaetsiecacnovCroesesleacesaccencganmtad wineaetets 


ty. §. Garland, Esq. 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 
Myr eee CSUs OF GOL. Hol. .......cccscoscecesssseacvdenssasesapecs The Colonial Office 
Falkland Islands. Census of 1891. MS. Fol... 
Fiji. Census of 1891, Fol. MS. .......0... obtthtateceiets 
Gampiam Consus Of 1S91. Fol. .........sccocciessoscoanocnsucntotvane 
Gibraltar.’ Constis 0f 1891. S80. .....s00.0.-scsseoenserforsorsorees 


Gold Coast Colony. Census of 1891. Report Re 
MMU a2. 320: does bi e45.odutcuce dacarorsncoeeusinncenengeteveigaes 


Hong Kong: Census Report, 1891..............scsssssssensssasevs 


Lagos. Census of 1891. Report of the Maret ra: 
GM OME ODP Gpe nce orda cicecsscciss. cst ccecdedsseedastdeaccenetadsaaltecenees 


Leeward Islands. Census of 1891, with wey 
Drapemments nna tveports 7 Tol. o.1.0....cics..cccedetbeseetnesooneh 


Maltese Islands. Census of 1891. Diagrams. La. 4to. 


Mauritius. Census of 1891. Appendices to ent 
BIO MOE GU pCO ayy Ll Olestcesse,s.cvsrsss.enedsasostsscvecrtcnchdasabasensseeeae 2 


Natal. Census of 1891. Report, with Tables and 


PAV ONGICOS MELON | issescssicssccssccastasscsscsesscbssbsccatidecdtage Uebavel a 
New South Wales— 
Postmaster-General, Annual Report for 1892. Fol... The Agent-General 
IPMplceaceountertor L892. Fol. ........sceccssseactastasercesses for N. 8S. Wales 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1893.| The Government 
Seventh Issue. Diagrams. 810. .......s.cssessesseeesvses Statistician 


New Zealand— 
Journal of Commerce and Labour. 8vo. (Current |The Labour Depart- 
PUNTO ae oe sastacciss sv asesseasstaadsovsaensatadagtunaeeieuesvantas ment 
Statistics of the Colony for 1892, with abstracts from | The Registrar-Gene- 
Agricultural Statistics of 1893. Fol. wees ral of New Zealand 
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By whom Presented 


Donations, | (when not purchased). 





(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 


Newfoundland and Labrador. Census of 1891. The Colonial’ Giine 


DB VOB DB VO sirvecocsezessseeosvesdnsesnsoasessNeey ueokehtf etree annem 
Norfolk Island. Census, 1891. MS. Fol... be 
Queensland— 
Friendly and Building Societies. Seventh Report of | The Registrar of 
the Registrar, for 1891-92. Fol. ....c.ciameuneeee Friendly Societies 
Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ............ cece The Registrar-Gene- 


Vital Statistics, 1892. Thirty-third Annual Report, ral of Queensland 
by the Registrar-General. Pol. ......scsccsssesssorennenssene 


Saint Helena. Census of the Island in 1891. 8vo. .... The Colonial Office 
Seychelles Islands. Census of, 1891. Fol. ..........seee 


South Australia— 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Cur-] The Registrar-Gene- 


WEITG TIN DELS) ..-.00c00<+eaaescovcvenscoavnrcorianetty sitet mesa ral of S. Australia 
Statistical Register for 1892, . Fol.....0.:).-.sssassesssspuoneereategs The Chief Secretary 
Straits Settlements— one 
Census of 1891, Report on the. Folin cee The Colonial Office 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current numbers) { The: Government 
Secretary 
Tasmania, Statistics of the Colony for 1892. Fol. .... The . Covernnient 


. Statistician 


Victoria— 

Census of 1891. General Report, containing ane 
references to results of Censuses taken at the same 
date in the other Australasian Colonies, with Sum- H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
mary Tables. Diagrams and maps. 40. ..........0. | C.M.G. 

Statistical Register of the Colony for 1892. Parts 4, 

Finance; 5, Accumulation ; 6, Vital Statistics, &c. J 


Statistical Register of the Colony, 1891. Fol. ............ The Hon. the Pre- 
mier of Victoria 


Royal Society of Victoria. Proceedings. Vol. v, New : 
Series, 1898 oovcicessosssescssccsssnunconen ts A ea ieee ate eee 

Victoria and its Resources. Edited by E. Jerome | George D. Meudell, 
Dyers Plates, &c, Fol.) .ce-.qaenmias ne ene ene Esq. 


Zululand. Census of 1891. Fol. MS. ee cceeeeoeee The Colonial Office 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 

United Kingdom— 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers).... The Board of Trade 
Health of the Navy. Statistical Report for 1892.] The Medical Depart- 
x Nees) ae ASME ee) Go ment of Navy 

abour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly es } The Boat ae 


eoorveee 


Pe | 
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Donations—Contd. 





: By whom Presented 
Donations. 


(when not purchased). 


(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Labour. Report on agencies and methods for dealing 
with the Unemployed. Map, 8vo. [C~7182.] > The Board of Trade 
Mere eee ce oF io nose) cvoeasouoeoantociqubeasenspetendiaesisdevsnss 
Marking of Foreign Meat. Report of Select Com- 
PCG L 21) ELSOS oo. scccc ccevacveoceatenasuieauie teaeenns 
Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other 
Possessions of the United Kingdom for 1878-92. 
TW I eile ccrenssneosnasoussis-dndes qcdevabsasteonagianath 
Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) .... 


| Purchased 


The Board of Trade 


Great Britain— 

Adulteration of Artificial Manures, &c. Report of 
Departmental Committee on. [C-6742.] 1892. 
Be DE ccaksencyqsteoseoevonevssinnsnTposeqe an@enceenttaanee 

Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, 1892. 
RAE cn as cesnqueda nese cecossnssaupnnetaneabnnsnasaseds 

Annual Report of Proceedings under the Inclosure 
Acts, the Metropolitan Commons Acts, &c., for 





1892. [.C-6B91.] 1893 on. eessessscsesserieresessseeeseenesnen 
Dairy Farming in Denmark, Sweden, and Germany. 
EME S02 aS Y On ean senda c.-oavesssencessoe oparvoreaee te bragees 


Grants to Agricultural and Dairy Schools in Great | The Board of Agri- 
Britain. Report on distribution of, for 1890-91, C culture 
with an Appendix. [C-6525.] 1891.0... 
Grants for Agricultural Education in Great Britain. 
Report on distribution of, for 1891-92, with Appen- 
eM AA TIE LSOD: oc. cacccscncsapnconvonuenermasenceequspgeds 
Insects and Fungi injurious to Crops. Report on, 
tet SED Y OF oa cates cs nach acces <csecossevsdeepsvedubas eganeon ees 
Potato Disease. Reports on Experiments in checking, 
ere AICO Aeros ee VOUS, 5 SV Og, 5230002 coescovaveren de necedogeacouse 
Veterinary Department. Annual Reports for 1889-92 | 
with Appendices. 4 vols., plates, &., 8V0.........00 g) 











England and Wales— 
Census of 1891. Vol. iv, General Report, with ) 








Summary Tables and Appendices. [C-7222.] 
Pa asia gn 5a sekahs vos ocsnes sneds ot nnonaares eee gy 
NCH21G] 1898 co evceseccrn erences, ¢ The Registrar-Gone- 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept.; Births and cee england 
eat imegerec 1595. NO. 180. .......0secssseceaneagucvenes 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven 

other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ 3) 

British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 2 parts,| The Trustees of the 

RM tec cs, sy doaveressonescnssneesesctideevancuieeiast ances Museum 

London— 

Royal Commission, 1893. Statement as to the : 
origin, position, powers, duties, and finance orl ee haan lex’ 
the Corporation of London. Fol., 1898 ..........0.... : a ee 

Report on Fires in London during 1893. Fol......... { ea Coun ey 


Mancuester. Weekly and Quarterly Returns of 
the Medical Officer of Health. (Current num- $ The Medical Officer 
Be 8 ire s5sirsenresererpesensdosent beahtecsctevanlaneie 
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By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 


(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Conféd. 
[reland— 
Agricultural Statistics of Ireland for 1892............. cee Purchased 


Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly 


MODUIIGS) yetid-seensldssess.sssuccseonansececestsdZeves brett aaa 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept.; Births and Hag Registrar-Gene- 
Deaths to Dec., 1893. No. 120. 870.  .......ccsceeeeees f ral of Ireland 


Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
(Ireland) of Marriages, Births, and Deaths for 1892. 
[O-7255.] 1898 vain cit itesaseectnees te eee 3) 

Education. Appendix to 59th Report of Commis- 
sioners of National Education for 1892. } W.R.J. Molloy, Esq. 
[O27124-1.] 8vo. 1899! .\.....0..cen eee 





Congested Districts Board for Ireland. First Annual 
Report. Sv0., 1898 . «cites } Purchased 
Scotland— 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... | 

Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, . ; . 
registered during quarter ending 31st Dec., 1893. \ Tne eae aoe 

Thirty-seventh detailed Annual Report of the Regis- 
trar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 
Abstracts of 1891. [C-7246.] 8vo. 1898 ............ 


EpinsureH. Accounts published in 1893. Fol......... pbs ie Chamber- 





(d) Authors, &c. 

AUDIBERT (DR. ALEJANDRO). Los limites de la antigua 
Provincia del Paraguay. 388 pp., 8vo. Buenos 
AUTOS, 1893 cacccivecesesncs.icvvssesontecenesesl tor eave tet ea ae aaa 

BapDEN-Powett (B. H.). Short account of the Land 
Revenue and its administration in British India; with | The Delegates of the 
a sketch of the Land Tenures. vii + 260 pp., map, Clarendon Press 
BVO. Oxford, 1894,....0....05..]51.desecoee deena eee nn 

CorTERELL-Tupp (ALFRED). Papers on India and the 
Silver Question, Bimetallism, and the Reform of the } The Author 
[Indian] Leave and Pay Codes. 1 vol., 8vo., 1886-93 

Datta Vora (Riccarpo). Le Forme del Salario. 

- 202 pp., sm. 8vo. Firenze, 1893 \:Siieeees nee a 
ictionary of Political Economy, edited by R. H. Inglis . 

Palgrave, F.R.S. Part 6. Drengdde Lm, 8vo. 1894 } tho Saas 

Drxry (F. A.), Epidemic Influenza, a Study in com- yah eos! 
parative Statistics. Diagrams, 8vo. Oxford, 1892 ea: bahar ie 

Doxsry (Rey. Isaac). Compulsory Vaccination in 
India. (Contained in No. 176 of vol. xv of the Vacs} The Author 
nation Inquirer), 1898 

Frarx (HK. Fournier pz). Pendant une mission en M Con ttaee 
Russie. 1°" Serie, & travers l’Allemagne. Tomes i et ii. OSE Te ee 
8vo. Paris, 1894 ae 

GRIERSON (J.). Railway Rates: English and Foreign. 
viil + 208 + Ixxii pp., 8vo. 1886._........... ne Aeasehcc. as 

Guyot (Yvus). Les Principes de ’89 et le Socialisme. 
xxii + 281 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1894. 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau of Paraguay 


COOP COCR e wees r sess ee reser eeeseseeHHe Ese HOE SEEEH ODES 


CHOCO STOO see ee EHH sO Hee SESE EEFEOEOSEHESEOSH ETHOS EEEHOE Eee 


Purchased 
{ The Author 


POOCC COO eo EHH OOD  OOREH EEE DEO HOES 
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Donations—Conid. 
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onations. (when not purchased), 


(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

Haeearp (F. T.). Half-an-hour’s reflection with the 

Million on the Classes and Masses, Capital and Labour, + The Author 

Demand and Supply. 14 pp., BVO. 1894 vsrsssssssessseeee 
HoLyoaKE (GEorGE Jacos), Self-Help a hundred nscd 

years ago. Third edition. vii + 214 pp., 8vo. fast he ma 
Howarth (William) -— 

Particulars relating to the ancient and royal Borough 

on Greenwich. .128 pp.;.8vo, .1882) 2.0.2. teas 
Greenwich: past and present. 142 pp., 8vo. 1885.... 
Our Clearing System and Clearing Houses. 200 pp., 


BME SO cacao sto Gisarnps nse snen scessasnssnerciva deat mteasgenores + The Author 
Banking Statistics, 1885-90. First Issue. 68 pp., 

FRC eg ec edits a pcicesTaorayt Sook sabad ea cblab bong terete 
Bank Balance Sheets, 31st Dec., 1893. Sheet. ............ 


“Somme olde curiosities.” 106 pp., 8vo. 1890 ........ 

Ivama-Sterneea (K. TH. von). Die persdnlichen) 3, B Mart; 
Verhaltnisse der Wiener Armen. 22 pp., la. 8vo. "Re. M.A a 
DREN ad Me fea cae. scced vse asnseinscnlensiesnisdyaccedeoncoreteas ees acer 

JAMES (CHARLES A.). Mining Royalties, their pace Breen sed 
operation and effect. 277 pp., sm. 4to. 18938 ............ er: 

JoHNnsToN (R. M.). Reference List of various Books 
and Memoirs on Scientific and Social and Economic The Auth 
subjects, written and published since 1873 by R. M. iaechr 
Johnston, &c. 10 pp., 8vo. Hobart, 1893 ................ 

Kipp (Bengamin). Social Evolution. vi + 348 pp., 8vo. | Messrs. Macmillan 
ea EE. cp ac yes ce y029cscsccsecgurdsncceseyenradpon acta anseahen and Co. 

Kine (G.) and Nrwsnortme (A.). On the ae 
increase of Cancer. 34 pp., BVO. 1898 .......esscsereseees Bake Aika ON 

Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping. ‘| Bead 
Particulars of Warships of the World. 4to. 1898.. cae; 

Mauiock (W. H.). Labour and the Popular Welfare. 


Rie OU OVOs  LBOD ....c5-..0psssedereosicsenccesncatanngsredsneiag ? 
MircwHett (C. and Co.). Newspaper Press Directory. Te Rien 
49th Annual Issue, 1894. Map, la. 8V0. oe. eee 


More@an (Percy C. ). Handbook of Statistics and Mis- 
cellaneous information relating to the Trade in + The Author 
Alcoholic Liquors. 71 pp., 8v0. 1892 ......scceeereeees 

PAGE AND GWYTHER (Mussns.). Charts of Money 8, | 
Discount Rates, and of Prices and Rates during 1893, ¢ The Firm 
MS OC anon yop osepousssnvocosnesey sesens sooraetenacantenns 

RITTINGHAUSEN (M.). La législation directe par ‘} 

Peuple et ses Adversaires. Nouvelle édition, aug- 
nes. d’une notice biographique. 248 pp. 8vo. The’ Publishers 
Bruxelles [18927]... .scecsesssecscssesssoesessseeresqeeeensseseenesenees 

Rogesrs (J. E. THorotp). Economic inter ay of 
Histor Lectures delivered in Worcester College 
Hall, OG 1887-88.) Second edition. xvii + Purchased 
Fae E Fons). adsense ss cseeosecrevenrensecenssegerergery 

ScHULZE-GAEVERNITZ (DR. G. von). Social Peace, a 
Study of the Trade Union Movement in England. 

Translated by C. M. Wicksteed, and edited by Graham 

eee xx + 300 pp., 8vo. 1893 nnn thas ee 
MART (WILLIAM). Miners’ Wages and the Sli at 
Scale. 34 pp., 2 Glasvow, 18040) 2.2.1 ere-sattersncennta The Author 

SMITH (Swipe). Technical Education in a iin 
DOWD. 27 PP., BVO. 1894  ...csrcercas ssovessecgererarseverearcevers 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Stow (Jonny). Survay of me con phe 
Originall, Antiquity, Increase, Moderne Hstate, an 
Denton of that Citie, written in the year 1598. - eeenasen 
Edited by Henry Morley, LL.D. 446 pp., 8vo. 1890 
Srrawan (S.A. K.). Suicide and Insanity, a Physio- 
logical and Sociological Study. . vi + 228 pp., 8vo. + The Author 
DOs rercaevctis su ssts sas cneoddcqedvebccssvicsobeematvere osvvepsseg npomeiteier tees 
TaTHam (JOHN). Manchester Life Tables. New and 
extended edition. vi + 57 pp., 8vo. Wes 1893 a2 
Unricu (Franz). Staffeltarife und Wasserstrassen. 
ae pp, oy Borlin, 1894: .:is nen eure hae? 
Wieser (FRIEDRICH VON). Natural Value. Edited, 
with a preface and analysis, by William Smart, the 
translation by Christian A. Malloch. xlv + 243 pp., hb 
BVO. 1B9S vaveccsce.cescesseeesseresgenenste nn devele teenies Ea peeann a aman 
Wirth (Max). Die Notenbank- Frage in beziehung] Sir R. W. Rawson, 
zur Wahrungsreform in Oesterreich-Ungarn. 8vo. 1894 K.C.M.G., C.B. 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xxiii, No. 3. : 
1604, © Plhtes, Bv6, 4....cda..00- as The Institute 


British Economic Association. The Economic Journal. 5M 
Dee., 1893.’ -Vol. iii, No. 12 .2..:ccccceeeera tee The Association 

Economic Review. Vol.iv, No.1. 8vo. 1894 «0.00.00... The Publishers 

East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 


Glasgow Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Vol. xxiv, 
1892-93. Plates, 8vo. (Contains: Reformed Public } The Society 
Houses: J. Mann. Elements of Profit: MW. Davidson.) ; / 
Imperial Institute. Annual Report for 1898. 8vo. ........ The Institute 


Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxxi. Part 2. 1894.... ” 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ » 
Institute of Chartered Accountants. Book of Views of 
the Building of the Institute. La. fol. 1898 ............ i 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings, No. 3, 
IBIS Ap Plates. SV0.. .....J..sscesccestehsnetereies tienen eae a i 
Iron and Steel Institute. Journal. Vol. xliv. 1893. 
PLE EOS, OVO> coos setsens.consanesssvaiechsl) abes Peete eens ee ® 
London Chamber of Commerce. Commerce, the weekly | The Chamber of 
journal of the. (Current weekly numbers) ..........:.... Commerce 


London Hospital. General Statement of the number of 
Patients under treatment in the London Hospital } The House Governor 
during 1893. Sheet 

Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 
and Proceedings. Fourth Series. Vol. viii, No. 1. +} The Society 
UBIS-O4. “BVO. vsvvessoccveaics sooisaesicdbeptetehisagelaahiiaean nate aneD 

Manchester Statistical Society. Objective Causes ie 


THO e emma esr Oe ee rerereserse HHH GOSH EO HHO HOOOHOSOH OEE 


Poverty: J. M. Rhodes. Strikes and Economic 
Fallacies: W. Fogg 


SHPO Ome e eee eee e rare esse esses ee SH Es Te HEE SeSOEHETETHSEeeee 


* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 


Newcastle Farmers’ Club. Journal, 1894. (Contains / wY. A. Temperley, 


Notes on Imports of Agricultural Produce into United Esq., jun 


Kingdom in 1893, by W. A. Temperley, jun. 8vo.) 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. ‘Third Series. 
Vol. iv, part 4. 1893. (Contains: “ Farm Labourers 


of England and Wales,” by W. H. Bear. “Peat and The Society 


eG eMROMGLA ss DY 917. HEA). . ..diccsvscsessnvesstsarqoteee at 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for Jan., 1894.......0...ceee a 
Royal Geographical Society. “Geographical Journal. 

MOTE PeaU RAISIN II ODS Joy 2 e255... 00s vesdeetes oconts seventeen Get oancneee 42 


Royal Irish Academy— 
Proceedings. Third Series. Vol. iii, No. 1. Dec., ] 


es Pee ES LE OV Oris s500ccnsssscooetagsiToascetsetesavecangetsattteterane The Academy 
Transactions. Vol.xxx, parts 5—10, 1893. Plates, 4to. f 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) ............ The Society 
Royal Society of Edinburgh— : 
Proceedings. Vol. xix, 1891-92. Plates, 8vo. ............ 7 
Transactions. Parts 1 and 2 of vol. xxxvii. Sessions 4 
1891-92 and 1892-98. Plates, Ato. .........cccsescccsscreees 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current rest actitation 
BER FEE gtv ati asiesctacecsceaseceeessodeoa coos beede poadiues 


Society of Accountants and Auditors. The Incorporated F 
Accountants’ Journal. Vol. v. No. 19,1894. La. ont The Society 


Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) ................ 3 
Surveyors’ Institution— 
Sransactions. (Current numbers) ...........:s0.ssscsseceeres 
Library Catalogue. Third edition. December, 1893, > The Institution 
RMIT TO OS DY OS. .055..0550;.00esoaensesnsensopdopeusenentenes 
Tramways Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. . 
Quarterly Journal. No. 13, 1894.  4t0. sess \ ie Oa 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


ACCOUNTAI I LMG 2...:cbscsecesoeees See eate OE loa Current numbers { The Editor 
WORT LPOG es eece sch cdeddescsisescessseansovns He os 
Bankers’ Magazine, The.............sossesereees 3 Me 
British Trade Journal, The ......... cece % % 
Building Societies and Land meer 
panies’ Gazette, The ...........sseee ” 2 
RPV AEE ie csek ocwnesnyenvosassessenencnsnese . * 
Commercial World, The...............s.ssesssoee y 2 
(OS We ON AEE 0 oe oe eee 3 + 
Hinance Chronicle, To ..............-.sccseseees : ms 
BATA ER sess se usiveghsesoeedecessssoesesece ae ~ 
MISUPATICO ORL TIO ccssecscssccesesscseonseceseece - 
ss PEP CCOPU EEO Pie cscvasnivcsvesnesvovsesass Fe a 
OC een cs ccvostesseonvosvoveees 5 a 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........... + 3 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ 7" ie 
Tron and Steel and Coal Times.............00. be = 


* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
ur Colonies in which they are issued. 
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IX.—PERIODICAL RETURNS. 





REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1898. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—To 3lst Drecemper, 1898. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatus, returned in the 
Years 1898-87, and in the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1898-87 :—Numbers. 





Years... 193, 199 91, '90 89 88 87 
Marriages No.| — | 226,922] 226,526] 223,028] 213,865| 203,821 | 200,518 
Births........ ,. | 914,805 | 897,270] 914,157] 869,937| 885,944 | 879,868] 886,331 


Deaths .... ,, | 569,997| 559,090| 587,925 | 562,248 | 518,353 | 510,971] 530,758 


QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1898-87. 
(I.) MarriaGces :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 93, 92, 91, 90, 89, 88, 87, 

last day of §$ |__| ji i ii —]—— 
March........No.| 40,193 | 42,788 | 49,203 | 40,905 | 41,006 | 40,276 | 38,836 
June sees » | 58,807 | 59,864 | 52,678 | 59,180 | 55,741 | 51,684 | 52,637 
September ,, | 58,342 | 58,235 | 58,651 | 57,143 | 53,820 | 51,603 | 49,746 


December _,, —- 66,035 | 65,994 | 65,800 | 63,298 | 60,258 | 59,299 





Qrs, ended 93, 92, 91, °90. "89, 88. 87, 
last day ef |-——— | — | — |] _] -_ |—__ 
March........ No. | 231,412 | 219,851 | 229,133 | 225,640 | 220,296 | 223,766 | 219,162 
June s 7... ,», | 235,109 | 232,385 | 239,480 | 220,060 | 227,641 | 224,112 | 226,338 
September ,, | 229,147 | 228,254 | 224,580 | 220,769 | 220,341 | 214,651 | 222,835 


December ,, | 218,637 | 216,780 | 220,964 | 203,468 | 217,666 | 217,339 | 217,996 





(III.) Drarus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 93, 99, 91. 90. 89, 88, 87, 
last day of = |---|. |} "|, AN c_ _acr \w—mi\qcr 
March........ No. | 144,700 | 182,482 | 157,987 | 165,318 | 139,344 | 149,976 | 143,123 
Junenreee » | 132,860 | 131,991 | 171,842 | 128,625 | 124,434 | 124,918 | 128,488 


September ,, | 143,380 | 115,733 | 116,690 | 122,515 | 122,362 | 107,881 | 125,232 
December ,, | 149,057 | 128,884 | 141,406 | 145,790 | 132,213 |'128,196 | 133,915 
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Annual Rates of Marriages, Birtus, and DEatus, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1898-87, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 























; Calendar YEaRsS, 1893-87 :—General Ratios. 
mies el. (OMe oo | 08.) Olt 91804 fau'so: | 'e8. | | 87, 
Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
im thousands }| 29,731,| — 29,405, | 29,083, | 28,764, | 28,448, | 28,136, | 27,828, 
in middle of 1 
each Year.... 




















— | em 
} 


iso | 15-4 | 15-6 | 15°5 | 15°0 | 144 | 144 





Persons Mar- \ 


PIO... SE 
BUGS eee. 30°8 31°9 | .805 31°4, 30°2 SEAt 31°2 31°9 








De@atnswe..tc.s.s. 19°2 F9°2-\- LO°0 20°2 19°5 18°2 18°1 19:5 


QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1898-87. 


(I.) Persons MarrrepD :—Ratio per 1,000. 













































































Qrs. ended | '98. |,oq9o| 92 | ‘91. | ’90. | ’89, | ’88, | 87. 

last day of a ] y ha a 
March’ sce... Buje t | 1t*7) | 187i ere |) 11-5 | 118 
ab ULE acee sce esses: NGS) 15°3 | 16°3 14°5 16°5 | 15°7 14°7 15°2 
September ........ 15°6 | 1570 | 15°7 | 16-0 | 15:8 | 15-0 | 146 | 142 
December ........ — Poor 17'S. ols Om alae | vier LeO.) |) 16:9 

(II.) Brrtus:—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | °93. |eng,| ‘9% | ‘Ol. | 80, | ’89. | ’88. | 87. 

last day of ms as ze 
Marci erence 31°5 32°6 | 30°0 32°0 31°8 31°4 31°9 31°9 
DUD OT es. eetecie 31°7 Ga geieeal:s 33°0 30°7 32°1 31°9 32°6 
September ........ BOG. 31 °4i° 30°S 30°6 30°5 | 30°7 30°3 31°8 
December ......... 29°2 a0°9)| 29°39 30°L =|, 28°1 30°4 30°6 dll 

(III.) DeatHs:—Ratio per 1,000. 

SP eatePIN 2c ison ga| 22 |. ’8l. |! 80. |- 780. | *88, | '87. 

last day of a a é 
WEAS OH Orica, sos tates, 19:7 22°0 | 24°9 22°0 23°3 19°9 21°4 20°9 
PGMA cetites ss .test ave 19 °t<) 18-0 23°7 17°9 17°5 17°8 18°5 
September ........ foe t7-0 | 15°66 15'S) ie 1G- Oe | 1771 |) 15°2 |) 179 
December ........ THO 18°9 | -17°4 |. 19:3 14 20:1 18°4 | 1871 19°1 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, Coan and PAUPERISM 77 
each QUARTER of 1891-92-98. 


Average Prices of 





PAUPERISM. 











2341. per | Discount] WHEAT Gator: Bes ‘a Coat Quarterly Average of 
Quarters Cent. | charged by Q be Meat Market (Seaborne) | the Number of Paupers 
ending’ | Consors | pope] in (by the Carcase), in the Relieved on the 
© | (for Money) : Enclang | With the Mean Prices. rani Last Day of each Week. 
per 0 = d folate PTE GAA ere 
tool. Stock. | England. Wales. Beef. Mutton, | P& Ton. In-door. | Out-door. 
ISOL G Ais." wv: £ 8. dy dod. Eta ee, 
Mar.31/96 16 6| 3°35 | 3211 | 3§—74 63—85 19 5 | 186,387] 514,189 
58 ry 
June30}95 10 5/| 3°80 39 6 | 44—73 | 53—8$ | 18 2 | 172,510] 490,721 
58 7 
Sept.30|/95 10 11] 2°54 | 3811 | 44—72 | 52—8% | 18 8 | 164,799] 474,575 
6 78 
Dee. 31/95 0 8]. 3°57 36 8 | 48—73 | 54—83 | 18 1 | 179,495] 474,350 
6 78 
1892 
Mar. 31}95 1410} 3°12 33 8 | 48—73 | 6—83 | 19 - | 190,747) 505,021 
58 z 
June30/96 16 8] 2°18 | 3011 | 48—6% | 6—83] 17 2 | 174,015] 494,284 
3 1 
- 4 ; ' 
Sept.30/96 18 10] 2°00 29 3 | 48—74 | 53—82 |] 17 7 | 169,149] 471,058 
7 
3 
Dec. 81}97 3 7| 2°79 | 27 5 | 388—73 | 5—83 |] 16 7 | 186,627] 478,983 
52 63 
1893 
Mar.31/98 6 5| 2°64 25 7 | 38—73 | 55—82 | 15 10 | 196,497] 514,173 
58 6% 
June30/98 16 2} 3°00 | 26 2 | 48—7 | 53—73 |] 13 8 | 178,968) 491,303. 
58 63 
Sept.30|96 4 2] 3°56 26 4 | 48—73 | 58—83 | 18 5 | 181,514] 488,946 
6 7 
Dec. 31198 2 7| 3°02 | 27 2 | 4—72 | 58—83 | 27 — | 201,303} 511,385 
3 
a 7 











C.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Morrarity per 
1,000 77 Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1891-98. ; 








Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 









































Area P opulation ; in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute ea mi ae 
in the middle ending Mean 
Acres. of 1893. 1898. 83.99. 1892.| 1891. 
Town DIstTRICTS. 

‘Eiacere| 23°6 | 246 | 22/8 
€ popula on or which, 1977; . . 
ar. 7° . . 

Piataiots oatetng te 1a iba = ae 
20°2 |) 1995 7 eis 
17°6 |S 18(Toh leaee 
Country DIsTRICTs. 

All the r ini Regis- - ‘ a 
tata Subst of Tune ..| 164 | a7 | 178 ane 
not coming within the 7 | 23:579,955 | 10,529,391]4 Sent, ....| 165 | 14°7 | 13°9 | 1402 
above definition of Town Dec 18°2 16°8 15°8 17°6 


Districts ...00.5. 





. 
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D.—Special Town Table:—Popuuation ; Birtu-Rate and DEATH-RATE in each 


Quarter of 1898, zn Tutrty-TuHreEe Large Towns. 





Mepinated Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 


Population in 








Cities and Boroughs. | the Middle | . St April. Ist July. | 30th September. | 30th December 
Brat (1st Quarter.) (2nd Quarter.) (8rd Quarter.) (4th Quarter.) 
a es Births. | Deaths. | Births. | Deaths. 


Births. | Deaths. } Births. | Deaths. 























Thirty-three towns |10,327,846 | 33°2 | 22°0 | 32:2 ateoeje2tS | 30°% || 22°76 


POTION B docatewssonesen 4,306,411 | 382°7 | 22°%1 | 30°7 BOO ale20'5. 4 29°S | 2352 
West Ham ............ 227,405 | 39°0 | 18°9 | 35°6 34°4 | 20°8 | 33°6 | 21°2 
RILOV AOD (oh aeacs.veyonss 108,997 | 26°6 | 19°3 | 25°8 27L ai t67, P 2o-ay | 1576 
BSPLSH COT Yow cceceseosnosct 117,833 | 27°5 | 20°9 | 24°3 24°6 | 18°2 | 25°0 | 181 
Portsmouth ............ 167,277 | 80°8 | 20°9 | 27°0 27°0 | 18°8 | 28°0 | 17°6 
Py OU thy yc. -t. aac) 0us 86,781 | 31°4 | 22°5 | 30°2 B0-or 17S | 28°7 | 22°6 
BSEIGCOL | vctdoritiorconsene 226,028 | 81°4 | 20°t | 31°4 29°9 | 1671 | 28°8 | 22°74 
DES ge vb a ee tae ie HAZAS5 | 312.) 20°77 P3872 36°4 | 19°: | 33°4 | 19°7 
SWANSEA... eeeseceeee 93,816 | 34°9 | 18°5 | 36°2 34°7 | 20°5 | 34°7 | 19°0 
Wolverhampton .... 84,298 | 86°5 | 20°6 | 35°9 35°4 | 26°3 | 30°5 | 2674 
Birmingham............ 487,891 | 34°4 | 22°2 | 33°2 | 19°7 | 382°2 | 22°2 | 311 | 23°8 
INOYWICH © ....ccsecsceres 104,184 | 33°0 | 23°3 | 31°7 | 15°6 | 29°2 | 19°6 | 29°6 | 18'5 
Leicester ........y..0+- 184,547 | 34°1 | 19°1 | 34-4 | 19°4 | 82°9 | 22°1 | 30°8 | 20°5 
Nottingham ............ m20,551 1 29°2 | rot | 30° | 14°7'F BLS | 189 | 29°7 "|. 2173 
BOP is cyreatteecssstns. 97,341 | 32°8 | 18°2 | 34°0 | 17°6 | 30°5 | 17°9 | 31°5 | 19°3 
Birkenhead ............ TORO 1T | S83°7 | 19°7 | 346 lores) 32°38 | 19°9 || 32°00. | 23°3 
BTVCPPOO! vantecsss meses 510,514. | 37°3 | 25°8 | 86°4 | 2771 | 85°9 | 28°4 | 843 | 2871 
BPODGOTS i iaowterenchioctes 117,278 | 34°4 | 26°4 | 34°4 | 22°5 | 31°8 | 241 | 31°8 | 23°74 
Manchester ............ 515,598 | 34°0 | 26°0 | 34°7 | 24°4 | 33°2 | 251 | 32°4 | 24°2 
SEES Gs ao a 203,431 | 38°2 | 24°2°| 37°7 | 2274 |. 34°0 | a5" | 84°71: |: 24'7 
1G IGS ENS orp ieee m36469 |.-28'°0 | 2172. 28°9 1 1977 1°29°0 12073. 28°7 | 22%9 
Burlay. il. sat, 93,462 | 34°8 | 20°2 | 35°7 | 20°5 | 384-2 | 24°4 | 30°9 | 22°4 
Bblackburn............0--. mageos | 33'1 | 21:61 31:6. |. 2076) ore) 28:0 | 28°7 | 22°7 
BEPESLOD. fcche ie rseecdoetiss- ¥i0,226 1. 36°9 | 24°0 | 346 ('26i2 §.35°6 | 33°2 | 33°3 | 22°1 
Huddersfield _........ Weetogeao | 24°6°| 1873] 24°1 51678, 162821 | 16°2 1° 28°3-| 197"5 
TESSLES Senne, Bates Sto1s. |) 20°8 | 21°3 | 2b°6. | 1609") 26°0 |. 16:2 | 23°0 | 15°70 
Bradford  ...:.......00+ arrarsel 27-0; ) 21°23) | 28°62 letora, § 28°31) aaah 27 1),| 21°90 
BORO ieg sere ewershssdsse2 382,093 | 33°0 | 24°3 | 34°0 | 20°9 | 32°2 | 24°0 | 30°4 | 20°0 
Phoffield — v.v...csssesees 333,922 | 35°7 | 20°8 | 35°2 | 20°6 | 34°5 | 25°0 | 33°8 | 22°8 
“LITE, TSR ae 208,709 | 35°0 | 19°9 | 34°6 | 17°2 | 33°7 | 26°5 | 33°7 | 23°8 
Sunderland ............ 134,515 | 36°5 | 20°1 | 37°4 | 20°0 | 83°7 | 27°73 | 34°8 | 22°9 
Gateshead................ 90,938 | 39°3 | 19°7 | 85°1 | 17°7 | 33°7 | 20°8 | 37°8 | 19°0 
Newcastle ...........00+. 196,997 | 85°3 | 20°1 | 83°38 | 20°3 | 33°2 | 21°7 | 383°1 | 21°9 








* For the purposes of this table, London includes the Strand Union workhouse at 
Edmonton, the Holborn Union workhouse at Mitcham, and the metropolitan hospitals 


and asylums situated outside Registration London. 
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E.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces in the Year ending 30th September’; and Birtus 


and Dratus in the Year ending 31st December, 1893, as Registered Quarterly. 








1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
MarriaGsEs in Quarters ending 
DIVISIONS AREA Enumerated 
‘ in PoruLaTion, 31st 31st s0th Jane 30th 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. 1891. December, | March, , | September, 
1892. 1893. 1893: 1893. 
No. No No No No 


Enaup. & WALES....Totals| 37,239,351 29,002,525 | 66,035 40,193 58,807 58,342 








1. London ........; ee ee 74,692 4,211,743 | 10,388 6,656 9,644. | 10,498 
11. South-Hastern ........ 3,991,604 2,867,538 6,236 3,338 5,475 5,318 
11. South Midland........ 35238,579 1,863,469 3,906 1,865 3,206 3,382 
TVs) WastOnn tet bsnek.s..h0s 3,136,622 1,575,811 3,841 1,806 2,534 | 2,569 

v. South-Western........ 4,997,695 1,908,998 4,074 2,573 3,591 3,296 
vi. West Midland ........ 3964,632 3,250,007 7530 4,210 6,775 6,353 
vir. North Midland........ 355353228 1,806,415 4,250 2,449 Astas 3,315 

vit. North-Western........ 1,951,126 4,660,594 | 10,004 | 7,076 9,713 | 10,312 
TX5 LY OF KEUNG Bee ed:...3--66. 3,726,829 3,218,882 7512 4,630 6,521 6,551 
Xi. NOMGHOEI 6. .1i<...5..0060 3,528,021 1,863,163 3,987 2,839 2729 3,493 


I 


x1. Monmthsh.&Wales| 5,093,728 1,776,405 4,307 2,751 33498 3,255 








8 9 10 11 12 13 14 1d 16 
Bretus in each Quarter of 1893 ending | DEATHs in each Quarter of 1893 ending 


























DIVISIONS. 
(England and Wales.) Ryacek Septem- | Decem- jJ Septem- | Decem- 
ab June. ber. ber. bea ber. ber. 
No. No. No. No. No No. No. No. 


ENa@up. & WALES.... Totals |231,289 |235,109 [229,147 |218,637 144,626 132,860 |143,380 | 149,057 














Ty PLONCOU eeaescreste see: 35,126 | 33,007 | 32,837 | 31,995 | 23,242 | 20,378 | 21,581 | 24,512 
11. South-Hastern ........ 20,041 | 19,674 | 19,525 |18,617 } 12,772 | 10,934 | 11,831 | 11,362 
mr. South Midland........ 13,650 {14,019 | 13,642 | 13,140 | 8,027 | 6,882 | 7,334 8,173 
TV SAR bet oottet sn scaeecsts. 12,60y | 12,845 | 12,174 |11,645 | 7,279 | 6,422 | 7,077 7,297 

v. South-Western ........ 13,111 | 18,627 | 13,132 | 12,541 |) 96,0614" 7jol fae 8,857 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,854 | 27,264 | 26,136 | 25,018 | 16,037 | 14,403 | 15,005 | 17,259 





vi. North Midland........ 14,474 | 15,283 114,776 |14,195 | 8,217 | 7,509 | 8,570 9,011 


vit. North-Western........ 38,655 |39,905 | 38,612 | 36,725 | 25,453 | 25,454 | 27,809 | 26,821 
IX. Yorkshire .........00066 25,010 | 26,285 | 26,041 | 24,483 | 16,467 | 15,171 | 17,930 | 16,681 
x. Northern ters: 16,627 | 16,962 | 16,628 |15,876 | 8,738 | 8,721 | 10,540 9,745 





xI. Monmthsh. & Wales] 15,232 | 16,238 | 15,644 |14,402 | 9,333 | 9,069 | 8,531 9,339 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp MARRIAGES, In THE YEAR 


ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1898. 


IL—Serial Table :—Number of Birtus, Deatus, and Marriaces in Scotland, and 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
each Quarter of the Years 1898-89. inclusive. 





































1893. 1889. 
Number. Gee 
1st Quarter— 
Births ........ 31,351 | 3°11 130,811 | 2°99 181,563 | 3°17 29,830 | 2°97 
Deaths........ 21,009 | 2°08 | 22,462 | 2°22 | 22,471 | 2°26 19,609 | 1°95 
Marriages...) 6,315 | 0°62 | 7,257 | 0°72 | 6,952 | o*70 6,318 | 0°63 
Mean Reett 39°°1 36°°3 38°°2 88°°6 





perature 


2nd Quarter— 
Diths ........ 33,803 | 3°31 
Deaths........ 19,588 | 1°92 
















31,789 | 3°09 
19,607 | 1°91 


32,294 | 3°18 
18,213 | 1°79 


33,195 | 3°28 
18,623 | 1°84 


33,395 | 3°31 
20,804 | 2°07 



































































Marriages ..| 6,959 | 0°68 | 7,168 | o'71 | 7,206 | 0°72 | 7,079 | 0°69 | 6,546 | 0°64 

Beir | | 522 48°-4 47°-9 A9°-5 51°-0 
perature 

ard Quarter— 

Births. ........ 31,287 | 3°03 130,424 | 2°97 130,738 | 3°02 30,277 | 2°95 
Deaths........ 18,638 | 1°81 15,622 | 1°53 |16,809 | 1°65 16,787 | 1°63 
Marriages ..| 6,675 | 0°65 | 6,684 | 0°65 | 6,560 | 0°64 6,257 | 0°61 

Beem yt) 56" 53°5 557 54°°6 
perature 

Ath Quarter— . 

@ Births ........ 30,599 | 2°97 [31,081 | 3°03 | 30,269 | 2°97 129,317 | 2°82 | 30,369 | 2°96 
Deaths........ 20,406 | 1°98 |18,861 | 1°84 | 23,464 | 2°30 119,387 | 1°87 |18,594 | 1°81 
Marriages ..| 7,141 | 0°69 | 7,528 | 0°74 } 7,231 | o°71 | 7,195 | 0°69 | 7,197 | 0°70 

Mean Hat 42°°8 39°-6 41°-9 41°°5 42°-6 

perature 

Year— 

— Population.| 4:093,959 4,063,451 4,033,180 4,003,132 359735305 
Births ........ 127,040 | 3°10 |125,011] 3°08 125,965) 3°12 122,770 | 3°09 
Deathas........ 79,641 | 1°95 | 75,568| 1°86 | 83,548] 2°07 73,203 | 1°84 
Marriages ..| 27,090| 0°66 | 28,637 | 0°70 | 27,949] 0°69 26,318 | 0°66 
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Il.—Special Averuge Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland 
and in the Town and Country. Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 
31st December, 1898, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Tlarieats Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 














Registration 
Groups 

of Districts, Numoer. 

lst Quarter— 
SCOTLAND -etlcsc., 31,351 
Principal towns ....| 12,875 
Large Pe e192 
Small ee 7,008 
Mainland rural ....| 6,592 
Insular mee © .,,.|7), 084 

2nd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND © ......400.0- 33,803 
Principal towns ....| 14,222 
Large 53 4,659 
Small a ad Fa) 
Mainland rural ....| 6,879 
Insular eee es) O07 


3rd Quarter— 





Total Births. 





Miscellanea. 


Illegitimate Births. 


Annual 
Rate per 
Cent. 


Number. 





Per Cent. 
of Total 
Births. 


Number. 





Deaths. 


Annual 
Rate per 
Cent. 





[ Mar. 


















Marriages. 
Annual 
Number.| Rate per 
Cent. 




















6,315 10°62 
3,046 
892 
1,246 
970 
161 
6,959 0°68 — 
3,016 0°87 
852 0°67 
1,283 O°58 
1,237 0°52 
71 0°23 












































SCOTLAND  .issssscoree 31,287:| 3°03 1°81 6,675 0°65 

Principal towns ....| 12,982 | 3°16 1°97 3,484 0°84 — 

Large ees eAaeOe | 3°26 2°01 959 o'74 

Small es ede | 3°10 1°78 1,308 O59 

Mainland rural ....) 6,415 | 2°69 1°49 918 0°39 m 

Insular Ree > 00.1) 2°33 I'40 56 0°18 
4th Quarter— 

SCOTLAND Sr .ts.0.00.- 30,599 | 2°97 1°98 7,141 o'69 & 

Principal towns ....| 12,870 | 3°13 16 3,097 

Large, %s 3,981 | 3°08 2°02 845 

Small Cee) 10,017 1 4.3707 1°89 1,548 

Mainland rural ....| 6,226 | 2°61 17H 7 1,502 

Insular peewee TOD | | 2274 1°62 149 

Population of Scotland. 
Population. Scotland. pe Large Towns. eee eee aE 

By Census of 1891............ 4,025,647 | 1,583,777 | 497,511 | 864,595 953,812 | 125,952 4 
apni \ 4,093,959 | 1,629,600 | 512,608 | 881,907 | 944,869 |124,975 


GREAT BRITAIN 
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III.— Divisional Table :—Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatus Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1898. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 





1 
DIVISIONS. ARRA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1891. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. 
(Persons.) 
No. No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND .......4.4 Totals| 19,639,377 | 4,025,647 | 27,090 | 127,040 | 79,637 
TN OPEDELN. Scere ssctossis: 2,261,622-| 118,287 490 2,562 | 1,740 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 163,836 410 3,902 | 2,785 
111. North-Eastern ........ 254.29,594 433,580 Rape elS25°| . 7,355 
Iv. East Midland ........ 25792,4.92 629,035 | 4,026 | 18,176 | 12,140 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 314,840 1,708 9,580 | 6,126 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,563,253 | 11,952 | 56,501 | 34,625 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,102,524 599,170 4,376 | 18,011 | 11,294 
VIET. OULNOPE |b. iccc.,200-... 2,069,696 203,696 1,101 5,183 572 





No. I1L—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Year ended 30th September, 1898; and 
of Brratus and Duatus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1898. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.) 


[000’s omitted.] 





Per Rene Per 
1,000 of 30 f | 1,000 of 
CouNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. : Births. Biers | Deaths. ‘ 
in lation, Popu- Popu- | Popu- 
ce 1891. lation. lation. | lation. 
cres. | (Persons.) 

No. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. | No. Ratio. 
| Le 37,239, | 29,008, | 223,877 | 7°7 | 914,805] 31-5 [569,997 | 19°6 
Scotland ............... 19,639,| 4,026,1 27,477 | 6°8 127,040) 31°5 | 79,641 | 19°8 
Trolanid’t (3%..2.26.. 20,323,| 4,705,] 21,460 | 4°6 106,031} 22°5 | 82,822 | 17°6 





AND IRELAND 











bl 77,201, 37,734, | 272,314 | 7°2 |1,147,3876| 30°4 | 732,460 | 19°4 
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F.—General Meteorological Table, : 
(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 4 
























































































Temperature of Elastic Weight 
Force of ee 
F ; : Air— of Cubic Foot 
Air, Evaporation. Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. Of Air. 
1893. [eee 
Months. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. 
from from from rae from 
Aver- Aver- Aver- ver- Aver- 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
122 52 5Q 52 
Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
c ° ° ° ° ° In. In. Grs. Gr. 
Janes 35°4 | —1°2 Q-1 | —2:°7) 8-1 | —1°4 182 |—"018 | 2:1 | —0°3 
Feb....... 41°1 | 4+2°3 +1°8] 37°3 42°2]) 11°5 | +0°4 223 | +°016 | 2°6 | +0°2 





*228 | +°016 | 2°6 | +0°1 


+3°39 387°9 | +2°2] 21°0 | +6°3 




















Means...| 40°9 | +2°1 38°6 | +0°8} 35°8 | +0°6] 13°5 “211 | +005 | 2-4 0°0 





249 | —-001 J 2°38 | —O°1 


45°9 | +2°3] 40°2 O°O0] 24°6 
312 | +°0138 #13°5 | +0°1 


51°6 | +2°7] 46°1 | +1°1 9 24°5 | +4°0 


35 °2 









April ...| 51°4 | +5°3 | +4°6 









Mayeestola? je rore |'+5"1 

















June ...| 61°38 | +3°5 | +2°9 +0°69 49°5 | —1°2 9 25°2 | +4°2 355 | —"017 | 4°0 | —0°2 











50°9 | +1-9] 45°3 | —0-0] 24°8 | +4°8 


*305 | —:002 





Means...| 57°0 | +4°7 | +4°2 








Oct.......| 51°5 | +2°1 | +1°8 7 48°5 | +0°87 45 °4 
Nov. ...| 41°8 | —O°7 | —1°7 ] 39°7 | —1°8] 37:3 
Dec. ...| 49°6 | +1°6 | +1°0 | 38°8 | +0°64 36°6 





10°9 |} —O°5]y a. "223 | —°024 
116. aerate as °217 | +001 


-_—_ + | ————<—S-|J§ —__—_—]J qq“ \/——__“ —————— | ~~ _ |__| ———————_—___] —__—_ 








Means...| 44°6 | +1°0 | +0°4 ] 42°3 | —O-1H 39°8 | —0°7 


147 EOP) baa 304 | —:003 | 3°4 
124 | FET ea °248 | —:009 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 


About London the mean daily temperature of the air was generally above its 
average from October 1st to the 29th, being particularly so on the 14th, 15th, 
16th, and 21st, when it was as much as 9°3, 10°°6, 10°°3, and 9°-2 respectively 
above its average; the mean daily excess for the twenty-nine days ending 
October 29th being 2°1; from October 30th to November 27th, it was generally 
below, being as much as 9°7 below on October 31st, and on several days in 
November it was as much as 6°, 7°, and 8° below its average, the mean daily 
deficiency for the twenty-nine days ending November 27th being 3°2; from 
November 28th to the 30th it was very mild, the mean daily excess for these 
three days being 7°°3; from December Ist to the 5th it was below its average, 
being particularly so on the 2nd and 3rd, when it was as much as 11°-4 and 
10°-4 respectively below; the mean daily deficiency for the five days being 5°°7 ; 


ode i Cie cae: + tek 
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for the Year ended 31st December, 1898. 


Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &e.] 



















































Degree Reading Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of of a Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. a sD Hori- | Number of Nights 
of Air. zontal it was Low- | High- : 
t t 1893. 
‘ Move- a a 
peek Diff. ee Be- Read-| Read-/Months. 
rom from At.OF liween ing | ing 
: - Above 
Mean. Hott Mean. he of the Phelow| 30° ‘iets at at 
es ggo, | and > | Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. 40°. 
eee i Gee | Ges | In | ear ed Ben ciel 


Tn. 
90 + 3 | 29°885| + °121 
87 | + 2 $29°542| — -262 
74 | — 7 429-964) + -216 


—— | —___ 


16 | 14 1 | 13-9 | 43-1 | January 
6}, 20 2 | 21°6 | 41-8 | Feb. 
1s hes 3 | 20-9 | 43-0 | March 


|] sf | | ———__f | —_—_—_ 


Sum | Sum | Sum JLowest|Highst 
















84 — 1 129-797] + °025 37 47 6 13°9 | 43°1 | Means 
29 -990 April 
29 888 May 
June 

24.°7 Means 


0 1 380 | 89°2 | 57°3 | July 
0 4 27 | 383°8 | 58°1 | August 
1 11 18 | 29° | 54°5 | Sept. 


Sum | Sum | Sum |Lowest|Highst 
1 16 75 | 29°0 | 58:1 | Means 


525 
532 | — 1] 1°29 


— 7 |29°764|—-C29] 528 | — 2 | 5°87 |—1-44 


















80 





— 9 729°745/+:034) 539 | + 14 4°16 |+1:39] 266 
85 | — 6 $29°807| +°065} 551 | + 34 1°84 |—O51] 352 
86 | — 3 729°831) +°037} 552} — 14 2°19 {+0°24) 307 


—_—— | —__ }- .§ —______ 


27°7 | 55:0 | October 
21°8 | 44°0 | Nov. 
17:1 | 86:1 | Dec. 

























Sum | Sum | Mean 


Sum | Sum | Sum {Lowest/Highst 
84 | — 6 $29°794| +:0459 547 O07 8°19 {+112} 308 55 °0 


33 47 12 


Means 









below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





from December 6th to the 28th it was generally above, being as much as 108 
above on the 18th, the mean daily excess for the twenty-three days being 3°-2; 
and from December 29th to the 31st it was below, the mean daily deficiency 
being 5°°5. 


The mean temperature of the air for December was 40°-6, being 1°°6 and 1%°0 
above the average of one hundred and twenty-two and fifty-two years respectively ; 
it was 3°-9 higher than in 1892, 0°°5 lower than in 1891, and 10°8 higher than 
in 1890. 


The mean high day temperature of the air for December was 45°-9, being 
1°°6 above the average of fifty-two years; it was 5°1 higher than in 1892, 0°6 
lower than in 1891, and 12°°6 higher than in 1890. 





a 
+ 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1898-92-91.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdo 
according to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (Er data * 
Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


(000s omitted.] i 
Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) _ 
Imported from, and Exported to, 1898. 1892. 18919 

the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Espo or | 
rom ; to from to Trom 


—————— | | ae | -: 


“ I.—ForEIGN CouNTRIES. £ £ £ £ £ 

orthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 

N pes ae & Iceland ,&Heligoland J 391511; | 18,382,-( 34,978) | 22,526 

Seetiiiinees ae pes oa 72,103, | 84,211, | 71,562, | 38,362, | 71,587, 

Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal ) | . 
(with Azores, Madeira, &e.), and Spain }| 56,769, | 19,955, | 58,305, | 21,892, | 58,699, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ..............4 | 


Southern Kurope; viz., Italy, Austrian em- = 
pire, Greece, Began Bulgaria, & Malta 10,395) | 9,197,.| 9,477, | 9,897, | 1213373) 0 i 


Levant; viz. Turkey, Asiatic and 6 a 
European (including Cyprus), and Egypt 13,849, | 9,140, | 16,448, | 9,383, | 16,577, 1e | 
Da oes ad Ree tate, 869, | 1,429, | 1,063, | 1,285,) U1 
VS a) Gi eee ls 398, 851, 417, | 1,078,| 594,) aim 

Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
607, 7 ebise 844, 934, 912, 





Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
und Kooria Mooria Islands.............ccscceeeees 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 
pines ; other (eds nh ee f 3,794, | 2,898, | 4,166, | 3,157, | 4,638, 





South Sea Islands ......s.sssesseesesssorssesseseseesen 795 80, 68, 64, 595 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong | 5,916, | 10,165, | 5,232, | 10,568, | 6,973, 
United States of AMEeYVica «0... eee 91,776, | 24,028, |108,186, | 26,546, |104,409, 
Mexico and Central America. ......... cc ceeceseeeees 1,796, | 1,840, | 1,543, | 2,128, p 1,894, 
Foreign West Indies, Hayti, &e. ...... seers 247, | 2,035, 175, | 2,218, 249; 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, 
Venezuela, and Heuador 932; | 2,189, 842, | 1,732, 730 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
. Chili, and Patagonia a 5,175, | 3,174, | 5,445, | 4,498, | 4,680, 
(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
‘ and Argentine Republic 93615, | 14,848, | 8,342, 14,844, | 8,075, 
Whale Fisheries ; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands, 232, 28; 122, 40, 150, 
and French Possessions in North America Bey z 
Total—Foreign Countries ..rcceeeee 314,510, |150,029, |324,574, 1155,947, |337,568)|166,08 
II.—Britisu PossEssions, ——— | | |_| | — 


British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 35,047, | 31,458, | 39,327, | 30,940, | 41,760, 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld.| 18,856, | 9,552, | 19,159, | 18,086, | 18,535, 


” » NN Zonland, & Figg Island f 11,222, | 5,564, | 11,384, | 6,190, | 12,9495 











British GNore ea Mer ica: 02s tecccexrecdsconstoatecortetnn 13,314, |. 7,202, | 14,566, | 7,428, | 12,606, 

» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 2,838, | 3,854, | 3,134, | 8,112, | 2,741, 

Cape and (Nate lier scram cps cots: tearese lie tecceaee 8,552, | 8,598, | 5,463, | 7,929, | oes 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena | 2,166, | 1,647, | 1,788, | 1,407, | 1,782, D 
Mauritius: iiiihe detergtet ctdassteckiscecek awoseivesysedsdecaees tds 306, 2.30, 270, 268,,  2e 
Channel, Kelarclstiner cers stete copes eosscencasssosnaneee 17231, 786, | 1,169, 768, | 1,200, x 

Total—British Possessions.........4.. 90,470, | 68,467, 

General Total ............ £14.04,980, |218,496, 1423,794, 1227,077, 143 5 A415 24.752 





* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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rade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1892-88.— Declared Value of the Total 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign 
Country and British Possession. 
ETT 
Merchandise Exported Pena) 
to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


1892. 1891. 1890. 1889. | 1888. 


—_—_— | Cd CU | —— | 


a Paes oe CouUNTRIES. £ £ £ £ £ 

orthern Kurope; viz., Russia, Sweden, 

Norway, Dakine & Iceland, & Heligoland Bee ua eeiee!) | °,800;)) - 4,840, 

entral Europe; viz., Germany, Holland 
BRC, cel hv yohecsscsekesdnsecsesssent 

Vestern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 75723, | 8,940, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) .........0.000.0.. 

outhern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian . 

Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malte t E307 le. gine 

sevant 5 viz., Turkey, Roumania, at 640, 694, 








24,724, | 22,664, | 23,504, | 25,735, | 24,177, 


9,459, | 8,879, | 10,508, 


1,356, | 1,478, | 1,461, 


and Palestine, and Egypt ............cceceeeee ole oe oe 
lorthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, mee 129, 145, 


UPC ASAT VLOTOCCON aoenyecciscsissessssecseresseets Fess he i 


RUETS oo err 86, 106, 180, 149, 168, 
astern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 225 rece ere ak — 
and Kooria Mooria Islands .................:0060 
ndian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 69, 52, 54, 88, 72 
MGs SOMO T CL SIIMIOS so rcrascrsseecccessssussscsscesees ‘ 
outh Sea Islands .................. PREGA ocecScisccede veces — + — = — 
hina, including Hong Kong and Japan ....) 523, 448, 473, 524, 463, 
Inited States of America, .............ccccecceeeees 14,865, | 18,522, | 14,272, | 18,585, | 12,314, 
Texico and Central America .i.....ccccccceeseeneee 197; 321, 157, 157, 163, 
‘oreign West Indies and Hayti ou... 1,316; to LOAE is 1,055, 963, 881, 
outh America (Northern), New Granada, 
| Venezuela and Ecuador 134 at Pe nc #8, 
: (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
} R Chili, and Patagonia a ek se oll ge: oi: 
| ” (Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay, i‘ 5Ol, 464, 491, 795, 561, 


and Argentine Confed. ! 
184, 145, 132, 


—_—_——_—_—_—aXKre_e_e_e—e—eeee of ee 


Total—Foreign Countries... 58,391, | 54,920 | 57,986, | 59,525, | 56,948, 


ther countries (unenumerated) .........eeeeee 81, 181, 





II.—BritisH PossEssiIons. 


witish India, Ceylon, and Singapore .............0.. E303 ia eae eeyes. | 91,540, | 1,485, 


ustral. Cols—New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. } 2,247, | 2,406, | 2,464, | 2.742, | 3,186, 

UES 3 Lessde nsaccsnst Jad sea cae eee 
BUCISIP INOUEOUATHOTICH  Wisccscdasscucesessesosesasserssenees- 1,101, | 1,054, | 1,047, |} 1,286, | 1,185, 
» W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana & Honduras 378, 458, 420, 388, 380, 
Ys 3 ele Oe ee A eee 665, 681, 675, 802, 495, 
rt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena.... 25a; 181, 89, 79, 75, 
tee em ee e. adealcesesccoesseees zy, 20, 26, 29, 34, 
tit: Ne A Ae 210, 216, 193, 209, 230, 
I EOE ion Wee Soe ealccskocceéacscesacsseoseens 345 dl, 48, 57, 75, 
Total— British Possessions ....000000 6,27 250 (eG. 000s hh 6,730, | “7,132, | 75095; 
General Total .........c000 £] 64,563, | 61,879, | 64,722, | 66,657, | 64,043, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1898-92-91-90-89.—Declared 
Real Value (EHxu-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported — 
into the United Kingdom. 





(000’s omitted.] 
FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1893. 1892. 1891. 1890 1889 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Matts.—Zeatile,&c. Cotton, Raw ...| 30,685, | 37,888, | 46,081, | 42,757, | 45,269, 
OW O0L vee 26,303, | 28,451, | 29,729, | 28,586, | 30,301, 
Silk¥ cr caceeneee 14,064, | 18,367, | 14,148, | 14,032, | 15,387, 
Blax<.en..teaaee 2,5 (8,°| “2;743, |. 22,772, 12 22,856, |) 23,066. 
Hemp and Jute 5,777, | 6,854, | 7,339, |- 7,868, | 8,694." 
Indigo a... 1,391, | 1,857, |) 1,048, 4} Lp2TS | 21,7837 


—E —|-— | | 


80,738, | 90,160, |101,112, | 97,620, 104,500, 























3s ‘ Various. Hides... 2,181, | 2,085, | ° 2,437, | 2/514, | °8,074.58 
Oils; jckeeer ene 2,704, | 2,589, | 2,639, | 2,468, | 2,618, 
Metals ....sscccsssee-. 18,941, | 19,320, | 21,123, | 23,711, | 22,085, 
Tallow ete 2,163, |) 1,748, | °1,7727) 17294 9 164 
Timber vsecesecsssseees 15,391, | 17,152, | 14,924, | 17,127, | 19,826, 

41,380, | 42,844, | 42,895, | 47,549, | 49,248, 
- c Agrcltl. Gano o.rsoocsoreseers 95; 189, 139, 167, 191, 
Seeds  siea-denenees 4,016, | 7,044, | 7,554, | 6,872, | 7,947, 


7,11l, | 752335 | Y509394 5030. esa 


TROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. Tea ...... WS sr 10,217, | 10,047, | 10,733, | 9,998, | 10,028, 
Coffee and Chic...}| 4,063, | 3,990, | 3,495, | 4,058, | 4,411, 
Sugar & Molasses| 22,262, | 19,949, | 20,030, | 18,261, | 22,653, 











Tobacco i e;an 3,566, | 8,588, | 3,424, | 3,548, | 3,974, 
Rica in ee 2.140, | 2,789, | 2,799,| 2549,| 2,689, 
Fruits \....a0cee 6,035, | - 7,148, | 7,007, | 6,728, | 6,215,9% 
‘Winest.....:c.she 5,303, | '6,020, | 5,985, |. 5,891, | 5,909;58 


Spirits .isiszeccweeees 1,915, | 2,187, | 2,277, |) 2128.5) ) 1650 ae 


55,501, | 55,668, | 55,750, | 53,151; | 579733. 





i Meyay 2 ce ee Grain and Meal.} 51,300, | 58,733, | 62,022, | 53,045, | 50,808, 
Provisions ........ 53,269, | £2,232, | 48,146, | 51,198, | 47,454, 


—— |} iS | 





104,569, |110,965, |110,168, |104,243, | 93,262, 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 68,834, | 71,574, | 72,087, | 66,517, 65,103, 


TotaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS .... 358,133, |378,444, |1389,705, |376,119, |382,984, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imrorts (say) | 46,935, | 45,350 | 45,736, | 445767) | 44,227, 


_——_—$ | | -— | | 


DOTA T UMPORTA “Cs.sos;cheseeteers terrae 405,068, 1423,794, 1435,441, |420,886, |427,211, 








* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘‘ not made up.” 
a PS NE SS EE PS I SE ST IE 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1898-92-91-90-89.— Declared 
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Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisu and Irisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 












































[000’s omitted.] 

British Propucre. &c., ExrortTep. 1693. 1892. 1891. 1890. 

£ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—Tewtile. Cotton Manufactures..| 54,717, | 56,266, | 60,230, | 62,079, 
1 OCR es eee 9,060, \p 9,698, 11,177, | 12,352, 
Woollen Manufactures] 16,428, | 17,907, | 18,447, | 20,422, 
#4, ENA eee 6,030, 5,276, 5,046, 4,089, 
Silk Mannufactures........ 1,516, | 1,655, | 1,745, | 2,230, 
PREY ATTY coy caccae sire 323, 516, 478, 
Linen Manufactures....| 4,779, | 5,166, | 5,032, | | 5,716, 
Pe AT ogame epee 1,005, 890, Sug; 866, 
9359185. 1 O77 Ostes,092, (108,232, 
3 Sewed. Apparel oo... 4,264, | 4,847, | 5,151, | 5,036, 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 1,495, | 1,758, | 2,000, | 2,118, 
557595 6,605,« 7,151, 75149, 
MEtTAts, &e. .....0. PIATOWANE \...20c080cssecssenee 2,048, | 2195 2.528, | 2,765, 
NOE NTN) 2 ee Ee 13,970, | 18,887, | 15,818, | 16,413, 
Li oe 20,614, | 21,766, | 26,877, | 31,582, 
Copper and Brass........ 2,.Aar, 4,218, 4,345, 5,058, 
CATR VAT 5 ..cc000s0 1,160, 1,253; 1,174, Vae5; 
Coals and Culm ........ 14,488, | 16,811, | 18,895, | 19,020, 
555757» | 60,130, | 69,637, | 76,153, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenwareand Glass| 2,753, 294.85 Bet aeons 134 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale...........00.. 1,506, |) 0L,Go2, ts8,0900, | ° 1,877, 
GH PF ODUM S A AULUCY © ...ecesenccsoconeoesesss |, 86, 82, 124, 138, 
BEE OGE ME coe; ccs sececesesaroses 44, 45, 47, 48, 
MC ICATE jo eeseccoasoceesssenes Jee. 344, 314, 262, 
PA MRM esos divssasaarecoseies 505; 539, 596, 653, 
S)CLNE Rel eee 1,178, | 1,867, | 1,296, | 1,250, 
3,672, 4,029, 4,072, ANZ 20; 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 1,263, (ie eos eel SSO, tk 1.325, 
SE TTAAGAITOY Ah scsavs sacs soaecs- Bey 533, 592, 647, 
Leather Manufactures | 3,841, | 3,758, | 4,229, | 4,279, 
SOND re 646, 586, awa 585, 
Plate and Watches .... 307, 322, 391, 404, 
SSEMMAOTIOLY chore cnincsavseees 816, 865, 916, 968, 
7395, | 75354, | 8,088, | 8,158, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ SRLS 7p es hors 0505. |. 42,3545 
Unenumerated Articles...........ccccsssecccesssnenes LAst Ae tases} i4,4ts, | 14,156, 
COPS PORTS 020001 .36..010+.000. 213,496, 229,047, 247,235, |263,5435 


| 








1889. 


£ 
58.826, 
LAL 
21,340, 
4,342, 
2,507, 
509, 
5,777, 
839, 
105,851, 
4,977, 
2,251, 





7,228, 
2,988, 
15,255, 
29,153, 
3,787, 

» 1282. 
14,794, 
67,259, 
ereyio 
1,858, 
144, 
49, 
ost. 
539, 
1,176, 








3,997, 
| 1,295, 
2,787, 
503, 
438, 
965, 


371230; 
17,299) 





248,092, 
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SHIPPING.--(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Oleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended 






































{ 

















December, 1893-92-91. 
Baenteram Total British and Foreign. 
whence Entered and 
a 1893. 1892. 1891, 

VE Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. Entered. | Cleared. 
ForEIGN Countrits. Tons. * Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons 
Rute Northern ports ....| 1,463,306} 1,344,8so]} 1,880,682] 1,165,695|| 1,478,096] 1,143,145 

Southern _,, 850,572) 187,017 508,025] 180,556 797,193 261,590 
SSW EGON Merctrcse vancretosssneetae-e. 1,587,617) 1,267,113] 1,628,177) 1,305,803|| 1,556,485) 1,270, 064 
IN OI RV Mente eetrcaas «ois. cesescesvs 1,200,254 866,265)/ 1,283,800) 881,267|| 1,171,293) 899,575, 
Dernier ieee iets. gcsoctscsane. 347,838] 1,082,987 354,183] 1,074,116 376,442] 1,086,421 
GF GRAN eet 24 Sn iss ste caieses 1,793,327] 3,481,511)| 1,948,003 3,464,223]| 1,974,764) 3,782,367 
Ho lanidigeerener cst. 2.-.nbcs.aseaes 2,069,284 +346,580 2,017,965] 1,951,566|| 1,790,742] 1,902,070 
ASI giNSe 2.) ee ee 1,571,819} 1,409,545|| 1,466,255] 1,487,994|| 1,454,871] 1,474,902 
gS ry 4 ee 2,205,266] 3,760,985]| 2,231,549) 3,986,027] 2,191,863] 4,028,542) 
eet cera Oa ee 2,604,824) 1,345,053|| 2,088,505] 1,382,630|] 2,232,083] 1,421,538 
dos 10, ee heen Spee 131,863}  386,639|| 129,090) 421,351|} 138,225) 446, 683, 
Ue ok aocd.keok eee 228,034] 2,303,148|| 228,994] 2,276,135] 287,467) 2,232, oa 
Austrian territories ............ 66,904) 181,863 43,290} 157,688 47,975 9 7,99 i 
GCC Bt ei cists cetce cose 134,847; 116,586]| 120,508} 148,057|| 108,785) 155,947 
Urey Mme oi osc nn00. 00) 290,881] 386,871]| 318,875)  355,741/| 283,982) 341,617 
ROUEN te Bieri faeecneseeseevate 430,286]  207,823]| 260,962) 184,346)| 374,408! 175,677 
SH yee Ment SS. rack. ks shoves 364,843)  830,476|| 485,922) 933,35c\| 447,304! 976,001 
United States of America....| 5,800,942) 3,608,863]| 6,109,057} 3,937,828] 5,255,570) 3,618,19 
Mexico, Foreign West] 
Indies, and Central 60,302} 343,752 50,576] 399,203 74,589] 392,094 
AGT IGS Bests. ie ss iene: 
Braz th eis caus asta teiaseons 152,925) 794,566]! 185,102) 839,743 1303554! 893,276 
J age\ 9.) Ressler 83,921 86,596 55,205}. 62,896 19,443 43,296 
DIVES 52, RSE ten eee 215,903) 314,111|| 259,206} 326,121|| 268,546} 369,133 
Ch ipieeeetene tear tse a2- cox Sean bola 35U: 143,371 34,027|| | 125,887 31,262|| 152,623 90,663 
Other countries ........-.......46 1,145,770} 1,646,612|| 1,222,918] 1,627,550 a; 109, 608} 1,486, O19 





Total, Foreign Countries |24,444,899 





BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


North American Colonies ....| 1,485,661 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and +} 1,196,488 
ih iae (aki ee eee ee 
Australia and New Zealand| 773,150 
Wrest ilidics 225 ceri: dissec... 96,797 
Channel Islands.................... 358,108 
Other possessions ............... 440,633 





Total, British Possessions | 4,850,837 


ToraL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 





Twelve Months [ 1893........ 28,795,736 
ended Ve, IRs ah) oe 
December, } po Lapeer — 











815,919 
1,757 02 


723,892 
263,583 
269,588 
1,238,629 





5,088,803 


3339525451 


27,86 3,648) 














24,847,735|28,581,158 





1,592,250| 806,539 

1,376,070] 1,922,644 
772,887| 831,733\) 
103,034) 274,351 
407,244] 280,127 
430,649} 1,247,273 

4,682,134] «6,362,667 


29,529,869] 33,943,825 





23,667,359 28,577,993 


1,320,818 


1,519,890] 1,879,41 


747,069 
97,341 
321,223 





4,433,425] 5,635,447 








4.2'7,084. 1,365,147 
















816,683 


1,054,173 
269,790 
250,235 


| 


28,100,784)34,21 3,440 


scans himimeenet eater nracsamaas eaeeaincsasatist \eenianesientatninanimassamcnsadings deere ane A : - < . 
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GOLD anv SILVER BULLION anv SPECIE. — (United Kingdom.) 


—-Declared Real Value of, ImporteD anpD ExporteD for the Years 
1893-92-91. 
[000’s omitted.] 

















1893. 1892. ESOT. 
Countries. . 
Gold. Silver. Gold, Silver. Gold. Silver. 
_ Imported from— £ _£ & £ of £ 
IMC a 3,707, 1555 BMS 273 | 4,280, “144, 
S. America, Brazil, 2 504. 
- Mexico,W. Indies { se 1,871, 2,370, BES 4,535, ante 
United States ............ 4,232, | 7,268, TOGO;pisstean We 7,675, | 3,984, 
10,443, | 9,294, | 63577, | 7,577; | 16,490, | 6,299, 

EVA GOs aeseesica-tectvecenbs< 1,691, | 1,38 Tart 16 1.68 E 
et riollnnd, 1387, Ae al 1336, BOS (40 (01,527, 

Belg.,andS weden 1,716, 761, 506, | 1,296, 920, | 1,253, 
Portugal, Spain, 

and Gibraltar .. 1,390, 70, | 2,264, 118, | 6,454, 66, 
Malta and Egypt........ 1,082, 33, 580, 12, Al, 28, 
China, with Hong 

Kong and Japan 1,628, = 2,895, 151, ] 1,141, 3; 
West Coast of Africa 158, 22, 207, 2% lee 178 36 


All other Countries ....) 6129, 346, 7,443, 218, | 3,364, 10s, 





24,232, | 11,913, | 21,583, | 10,746, | 30,275,-| 9,316, 


ALL URIS 


Totals Imported .... 











Exported to— 
We VA CON I. dees haceecsst esac 


786, , | 3,819, 
Germany, mone 373 151, | 9,089, 761, 


Belg. & Sweden 7,126, 887, 6,844, 402, 7,780, 405, 
Portugal, Spain, \ 
and Gibraltar .... ! 616, 28, | 1,215, S79, 1. 1,095, | 4,012, 





| ieee 
| 8,528, | 1,288, } 11,878, | 1,432, | 14,414, | 5,178, 
B. India, China, 





Hong Kong and Lip 1150393 L74s Ie tr.895)- 10 L,500; [ 4,082, 
MAL 0 pape eae | 
United States. ............ 5,917, ey. 132, 18, |] 3,163, 9; 
Bouth ATrica = s..001.+.-: — 47; — 4s — tis 
S. America, Brazil, 777, ote 1,510, ats 2,659, 80, 


Mexico, W. Indies 


All other Countries ....| 3,432, 358, 1,188, Eee 2,432, 931, 





19,571, | 13,460, | 14,832, | 14,079, | 24,168, | 13,061, 


i ff | 





Totals Exported .... 





Excess of imports ....| 4,661, a= ff 6,751, — 6,107, — 


» , exports — 1,547; — 25532) — 357455 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Weekly for 1898. 














yeas cca One 1 aaa eee See 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
1893. $. 0. 8. d. | ae 1893 Cyan ie Diss ar Fae 
SF Db etktses 25°10’) 24 97) 16° B7i) July deen 26 <6 J Ae ae te 
A eee 26 -4°|° 20, “Oa ber Wes es 26..<8) 7172066 agent ae 
<3. 90 Eee 266) 25 JN 19 sy Lee 26 “S287 Bile was 
eee 26 4.| 220 Oar ee 3 Sa eae 26-5 120i sini aang 
33 eee 26°. 5° (28a aoe 
capa resco: 26-93 | 25) 4 Sige 
ye earn 2511 | 20° =) tga Aug. 5 ve. Ee baer es Se 
4, Tae 26 7 | 2411 | 17 10 |] 9» 2M coo ae mete 
i Sen 25 5 | 25 1] 18 —|] » 19 se 260 5 | See ee 
55 wees 25 13/0) 200Oe eee 
1 Eo oe 25 1-25 BAe ea Sept oe 26 26'9|18 7 
gk ae 25. - |-25°-2 Sree ge as y 127 2)i7 4 
ap llc See 24.;.9,| 25° OF] some ele 260-1 O72 Sheree 
7, CA ma 4458.) :25 bes 26 9 | 2710] 17 9 
yp OO nussatees 27 6 Sa23 eet See 
April 1 ........ 2499 | 2b Tlie Ss aew 
Ames fs... 24 O85: eSlarenee Oct. 77 Gieare ‘27 10 | 29 — 1717 10 
SPUN Iie cessse 24 10| 24 8/18 97 9 Lbs, 279. EO A eee 
i eee as «194 5/18 8 yy WEG Lagcoeee PA, | 29.6 |. 18.9% 
np oe 25 10| 24 -|] 19 3 99 2B vrs 27h Ao 18 
Noy. 24 vine. 29 4 | 2095 eee 
MR Ven Bi.a0.. 25 10/283 11]19 5 : ales 27 4-|29 8]18 1 
De el a 2654) 2207) 100g a ae 27 4 |29 2|18 2 
re et a7 | Ao ee aye i eeetree 29.1, [285 Os) ieee 
yh Al eRe 276.) 2b (=\|\ tome 
Det. +2-5..0.0 27. - | 28:8 | 18-3 
J WNCHS 5.38: 27 5 |24 2) 20 4 rian te erg 26: 9 1 29; Tass 
5 SATO en 27 4 | 92 107] coseeeeeee Game 26 9 | 2810] 18 3 
5) PUL ae 26°11))-23 5 oetaaes pig 23 Se: 26 6 | 29 -—| 18 o 
3) GA poveses. BO Vos) 23, Bile tees by POU. ween 26. 6 | 29 ;02 nee 
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BRITISH CORN.—Grazetie Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1898, with those for 1892 added for Comparison. 





Per Imperial Quarter, 1893. Per Imperial Quarter, 1892. 
Average for 
Wheat, Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Sap a. ES. 0.) |e Omens.) dd... 8.) «a 
ol QIBTY i ccsasssoseessesvebooeee 268) 30) 2h 24) Vo alee cemediocdss. 25} 20: 6 
HODITATY: Cacektesscesecreosse Boe Ook abe ~ UNlVi jee Omersmenoee ss | 2°)" 19° 11 
DVL SE OTT iss Secesectpnesnaseen: PaeaiO.| 20.2 | Tose es meee Ss | 520, ~, 4 


————<<—q“§— |———_ —————— SE |__| _____. 














SPDs sep tas ceeerescsasecs sess pees 24 10 -) 18 2 Opes emetiezoe 9 | 20.°, 6 
MEV icassnntatsstecenseuscons: moe eo 20. .o.| 1O\ SAR ea teens coe 4 | 27 2 
eh UEC erctcectycetictes: ee | 2d. + Di | 200) VON oamem ede 21°21 9 

Second quarter...) 26 3|24 -|19 6]30 11] 25. 5/21 ,2 
A LV a cine CR a 267 | SL ° Ae 2te 7 erga alee: |. 20'S 
DURE rctrretoedensesnresoee Beez 23. 2. 1,19)" 10) zone emcee, 7. |) 21 +5 
BOPPEMVDEL..c.c-cn,sesedesee-. pom 3 | 20) 6 7s Vos eee | 19) 7 

Third quarter oe 4 | 24. = | 19. booze a 24° 5 1120 10 
WOCEODOIN ciiirccti ec aees. pee 20, (A 18 Ol teeeeee eye Fy Ty 10 
NOVEMDET....ccscsseescceree. ape tee 61) tS eae econ LOL rz “10 
December ......000.0000000 Pome nce 2S Lbs) 1S ape eions 91°16 10 








Tourimanarereiea7 2°) 29 Lhise ui2aey 6/26 5) 17 . 6 


| fn | | eee 


THE YBAB os... Peat co ft SmrOnimsOu da N26. 2) | 19° Ut 
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REVENUE or tHe UNITED Kinonant, 


Net Produce in Quarters and Yrars ended 31st DEc., 1898-92-91-90. 
[000’s omitted.] 















































QUARTERS, ee aoe 1893. | ‘orresponding Quarters. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1891. | 1890. 
£ £ £ o £ £ 
SUOMI SMe creer ete. css. 5,518," | 5,649, 129, — 5,497,*| 5,422, 
BECTSG eer candi -csesses ses 7,200,* | 9.2.50." 150, — 7,3842,*| 7,120, 
APAMp es Set ctiertsleness.. 3,160,*| 3,480,*|| 320, = 3,200,*| 3,360, 
‘Ayah Ql 30, 35 5, -- 25, 30, 
Post Office ......cccc 2,670, | 2,630, = 40, 2,560, | 2,490, 
Telegraph Service .... 620, 615, =~ 5; 645, 615, 
19,198, | 19,757, 604, 4s, | 19,269, | 19,037, 
Property. Tax ............ 1,240, 1,170, — Berke 1,110; 4° 1,486, 
20,438, | 20,924, 604, i118, | 20,379, | 20,217, 
Crown Lands ......... a 160, 160, -— — 160, 160, 
Interest on Advances 109, 110, i — Lit, ZL, 
Miscellaneous............ 501, 582, 81, — 914, 656, 
BOLI Sie ees 21,208, | 21,779, 686, 115, | 21,564, | 21,244, 
NEA OR 

Nerv Decr. £571, 
YEARS, thor cpeiis 1893. Corresponding Years. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1891. 1890. 

£ £ me © £ £ £ 

EXTIBEOUIS Besos ccasectoasscss- 19,508)" 1 10,81 o.0 310, a 19,587,*| 19,816, 
Le 25,030,* | 25,748,*|| 718, — | 24,710,*| 25,335, 
SGP Shafesageessscadsucs sens 12,730,* | 14,090,* |j 1,860, -— 12,885,*| 13,580, 
BUNARCES Bera eetacecs Sons sivostes 2,433, 25449, 16, — 2,420, 2,975, 
ARV RACE 5.502 scsgneans- 10,470, | 10,300, — 170, | 10,080, | 9;670, 
Telegraph Service ....| 2,510, | 2,495, — as 2,450, | 2,425, 
72,681, |74,900, || 2,404, 185, | 72,082, | 73,801, 
Property Lax ............ 13,640, |.13,575, —_— 65, | 18,825, | 12,870, 
86,321, | 88,475, || 2,404, 250, | 85,407, | 86,671, 
Crown Lands ............ 430, 430, — — 430, 430, 
Interest on Advances 219, 220, 1 — 222, 348,, 
Miscellaneous............ 158354) Seem 588, —~ 2,893, | 3,079, 
Totals ........ 88,553, | 91,296, || 2,993, 250, | 88,952, | 90,528, 

ee ASS wo) 

| | Nev Decr. £2,748, 











* Exclusive of transfers to local taxation account. 
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e London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
ENGLAND and Waxes on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1898 ; and in 
SCOTLAND and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


\ 


‘ENGLAND AND WALEs. 


[0,000's omitted.] 


IRELAND. 





on the 





£ 


165,53 
119,43 
138,94. 
107,51 


147,72 
119,96 
150,74 
122,37 
168,60 
121,57 
140,71 
122,75 
136,54 
106,59 
124,56 
144,65 
108,66 


156,29 
125,51 
155,88 
99,24 
139,79 
126,95 
101,53 
136,53 
100,67 
| 173,87 
by 109,99 
131,75 
99,76 
138,09 
102,96 
130,64 
113,94 


99,99 
131,49 
96,21 
121,74 
97,12 


143,75 
TET, 21 
124,66 
102,23 


132,48 
108,94 
125,01 
114,28 


105,35 
144,63 
106,72 
142.¢8 

84,87 








London: 
Cleared in 
each Week 


preceding 
Vednesday. 
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WOWdsnvde Hee 
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. 


Seed ealgell ell eel ae aol eel 
Wewweo awww 
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Fd 
COW FD 


oo 


» 


Se ee ee 
oOoor ‘ 





. 





DD GIN 





. 


Sec 


SOO ARORA HOR 


. 


vee 


. 


be 





0 Oo ell ee cell cell eee 





. 


~ . 


ee ee 


. 


www o 





tet ped ped ed ped pd 








ScoTLAND. 

es Under 
and - 

upwards. 
£ £ 

2,06 4,65 
1,91 4,25 
1,83 4,16 
1,78 4,13 
1,86 4,31 
2,18 4,58 
2,26 4,65 
2,01 4,55 
1,97 4,41 
1,95 4,46 
1,91 4,51 
1,96 4,61 
2,34 4,91 
2,14 4,68 


Torar.| £5 
Gixen (See 
Issues, Jupwards 
2,68). 

£ £ 
6,71 3,47 
6,16 3,39 
5,99 3,08 
5,91 8,44 
6,17 3,76 
6,76 3,83 
6,91 3,03 
6,56 oe 
6,38 3,38 
6,41 3,48 
6,42 3,74 
6,57 4,10 
Weds 3,94 
6,82 3,70 





Under 


ra 


2,56 


2,65 


2,52 


2,61 


2,88 


3,05 


2,95 


2,83 


Toral. 


(Fixed 
Issues, 


8,36), 


£ 
6,29 


6,09 


6,00 


6,00 


6,410 


6,50 


6,0 


5,82 


5,90 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) . 
[0,000’s omitted.] | 




















i 2 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL CoLuMNs. 
Liabilities. __ Assets. Notes 
in Handwof Minimum Rates 
ATES. Gold Coin Public of Discount 
Wednesdays.) | Government Other at 
t al] ¢ y , 
Boteaisen’ Debt. Securities. ae (Col.l minus | Bank of England. 
Bullion. col. 16.) 
£ £ £ £ ie 
Mins. 1898. Mins. Mlns. Mlns. Mlns. (End of 180) 3 
39,50 Van ae cree ches 11,02 5,43 23,05 25,89 
39,82 Bel Litcceater? 11,02 5,43 23,37 25,63 ae 
40,35 rr Siracecss 11.02 5,43 23,90 25,39 
40,79 Sy Oy Ee tere 11,02 5,43 24.34 24,87 26) Junerertes 23 
41,05 Feb. 1 sseoeess. 11,02 5,43 24,60 25,38 
41,36 rh. eal are 11,02 5,43 24,91 25,04 
41,60 . 35 ae. oe 11,02 5,43 95,1a 24,78 
41,95 Ree 2) x as 11,02 5,43 25,50 24,51 
41,78 INU satya Larose ce cous 11,02 5,43 25,33 24,86 
41,75 AO Site wancyes: 11,02 5,43 25,30 24,57 
41,78 PL Obie cue shess 11,02 5,43 25,33 24,50 
41,65 SOM Sie ce ney 11,02 5,43 25,20 24,44 
40,95 emo c ita st 11,02 5,42 24,50 25.56 
40,26 ATION sevecsset 11,02 5,43 23,81 25,69 
40,18 gE Lacsicate | ete 5,43 93,73 25.47 
40,22 ay. A Renee 11,02 5,43 23,77 25,35 
40,04 So amee 0%, Selene ae. 11,02 5,43 23,59 25,61 
39,47 11,02 5,43 23,02 26,18 S-Mayi see 3 
38,73 11,02 5,43 22.98 26,34 LOieee gees 33 
38,19 11,02 5,43 21,74 26.59 
38,74 11,02 5,43 22,29 26,72 QA Te A Mikaencee 4 
40,78 11,02 5,43 24,33 26,91 
42,13 11,02 5,43 25,68 26,54 7 June... 3 
44,00 11,02 5,43 Q7,55 1 26,28 14 saya, 2 
44,26 11,02 5,43 27,81 26,14 
44,73 11,02 5,43 28,28 26,56 
44,40 11,02 5,43 27.95 27,49 
44,30 11,02 5,43 27,85 26,92 
44,19 11,02 5,43 27,74 26,70 
44,25 11,02 5,43 27,80 26,83 . 
42,26 LAS) le ere 11,02 5,43 25,81 27,16 2 AUR vere 3 
39,84 3 2 ee 11,02 5,43 23,39 27,07 Ores Mas 4 
40,08 . > ae 11,02 5,43 23,63 26,64 
89,46 PEL Ovrsew seeks: 11,02 5,43 23,01 26,25 237. a) | ease ee 
40,59 fai. Dee 11,02 5,43 24,14 26,39: 
40,90 Bente’ s.schacs. 11,02 5,43 24.45 26,17 
41,49 “ye eee 11,02 5,43 25,04. 25,75 13. Septiste Ae ee 
41,96 BON ete. 11,02 5,43 25.51 28,80 20" a, banat 34 
42,19 BoE lida eseset < 11,02 5,43 25,74 25,37 
41,31 OCt Ra eas: 11,02 5,43 24,86 26,56 4 Oct. cme 
40,98 5 SN ae ia 11,02 5,43 24.53 26,41 
40,94 MME LOT ene es 11,02 5,43 24,49 26,28 
40,94 SOO. aches. 11,02 5,43 24.4.9 26,05 
40,39 Nine less 11,02 5,43 23,94. 26,30 
40,03 so Dh) eee 11,02 5,43 23,58 28,97 
39,91 Sts eee 11,02 5,43 23, 46 28,491 
40,07 STL? Ciicoeoa eed 11,02 5,43 23,62 25,22 
40,18 oy. el ecpecntee 11,02 5,43 23,73 25,46 
40,03 Dees Ge yescieet 11,02 5,43 23,58 28,32 
40,21 RRL Sar ae, 11,02 543° "| 803.96 25,11 
39,59 ” OM aaa 11,02 5,43 93,14: 25,30 
38,96 ae ies 11.02 5,43 22,51 25,46 
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for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1898. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 


ee estes 


8 9 10 Jd] 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 


BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


a A SN a 
































Liabilities. Assets. Totals 

Ais i of 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven Datzs. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 

Da d pe Ee eee ees (ee 

ae (Wednesdys.) é ae KG 

: ; Sy) overn- old and 

Capital.| Rest. |} Public. | Private. Bills. ie Other. || Notes. Silver Coin, Assets. 
£ g& £ £ £ ey £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. |] Mins, | Mins. || Mins. 1893. | Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins, | Mins, 
14,55 8,24. 8,18 34,02 419 MT eh aoe 15,06 30,19 13,61 i 60, 18 
14,55 ) 3,85 || 4,78 | 32,08 || 19-7, 11 1... 14,06 | 25,29 || 14,19 1,37 54,90 
14,55 3,37 5,13 82,12 18 a8 eae | 13,36 25,57 14,96 1,47 55,30 
14,55 3,88 5,35 31,25 19 ey UT ental 12,06 25,31 15,92 1,44 54,73 
14,55 | 3,42 4,93 | 30,09 || 94 | Feb. 1 ...... 11,26 | 24,88 || 15,67 1,42 53,23 
14,55 | 3,42 6,55 | 29,05 || .93 es Bt Ne. 11,23 | 24,66 || 16,32 1,60 53.81 
14,55 3,44 6,82 29,03 21 of LNA 11,23 24,37 16,82 1,64 54,06 
14,55 3,50 8,27 28,91 519 Be eect. 11,23 25,02 17,44 1,74 55343 
14,55 3,70 8,75 28,27 SUT Maple. & 11,22 25,60 16,92 1,71 35,44 
14,55 3,70 9,06 27,26 520 ee Sree 11,22 24,63 17,18 1,75 54,78 
14,55 3,71 9,47 27,72 18 sl Giese 10,91 25,58 17,28 1,85 55,63 
14,55 Si73 10,92 27,25 5 sp Ge het eae 11,21 26,32 17,21 1,87 56,61 
14,55 8,738 ||. 10,44 28,93 516 Oe 11,21 29,48 15,39 1,73 57,81 
14,55 | 3,13 7,08 | 29,54 ||. 17 [April 6 ...... 11,21 | 34,02 ||. 14,57 1,68 54,48 
14,56 | 3,10 5,93 | 29,23 | 217 e990! 11,21 | 25,17 || 14.71 1,90 52,99 
14,55 | 3,11 5,82 | 28,63 || .17 9 12.08. 11,21 | 24,30 || 14,87 1,90 52,28 
14,55 | 3,12 5,24 | 29,78 || ,16 hee OG? 2 | 11,2)” pf izs.cor |] 14,48 1,72 52,86 
14,55 | 3,12 || 5,21 | 80,86 || ,21 | May 3 ...... U2] | 27,74 || 18,82 169 53,96 
14,55 | 3,13 || 5,88 | 29,74 |} (18 | 10 .....4 1121 | 28 || 12°39 173 53,50 
14,55 | 3,15 6,84 | 29,90 || 218 Vee ee 11,21. | 30,09 || 11,60 1,72 84,62 
14,55 | 3,15 7,02 | 29,21 17 Ody. x. 11,21 | 29,11 || 12,09 Liz 54,11 
14,55 | 3,10 7,20.) 30,81.'|| 16 “<a 11,21 | 28,44 || 13/87 177 55. 32 
14,55 | 8,12 4,06 | 80,09 || 22 | June 7 ...... 11,21 | 26,44 || 15,59 1,82 58,05 
14,55 3,13 7,45 S72 419 BA densa. <: | 12h e26sae 17,75 1,84 57,04 
14,55 | 3,14 Way) 32,26 418 ee ae 11,21 | 26,28 || 18.19 1,79 54,40 
14,55 | 3,14 7,38 | 82,16 || (18 yet 28 seanee)’ FL,21) eee, somes 17 1,83 54,41 
14,55 8,35 5,88 36,94: 323 duly: 52a. 6% 13,21 29,04 16,9] 1,80 60,96 
14,55 | 3,36 5,49 | 3443 || (92 a 1208 13,71 | 25,23 || 17,38 1,73 88,08 
14,55 | 3,88 |]. 5,00 | 35,04 || 715 aS ae 13,71 | 25,14 || 17,49 1,79 28.12 
14,55 3,39 4,69 34,87 16 Re 26 ee sce 13,51 24,95 17,42 1,78 57,66 
14,55 3,43 4,16 82,11 320 AMA, Qe ones 13,11 24,52 15,10 1,72 54,45 
14,55 3,44 2,40 30,10 319 faye Wah ae 13,10 24,26 12,77 1,85 51,98 
14,55 3,46 3,77 30,48 Aly PelG eee 13,10 24,26 13,44. 1,63 52,43 
14,55 3,48 4,36 28,84 319 if weer eg | alee al| 23,99 13,21 1,81 51,42 
14,55 | 3,47 4,07 | 29,04 17 Ma Sie at 12,18). aaa 14,20 1,86 51,31 
14,55 | 3,76 3,32 | 28,75 20 | Sept. 6.....f 9,99 | 24,04 |] 14,73 1,82 50,58 
14,55 | 3.77 3,34 | 29,93 519 Goad bee te 9,89 |. 24,30 || 15.74 1,85 51,78 
14,55 | 3,79 4,11 | 29,79 516 OO cat 9,59 | 24,49 || 16,46 1,86 82,41 
14,55 | 3,80 4,26 | 29,06 || .15 PROT Sy 9,49 | 24,18 || 16,32 1,82 81,81 
14,55 | 3,12 6,53 | 29,87 igs. | Oct. 40h... 12,89 | 24,92 || 14,75 1,90 54,26 
14,55 | 3,14. 3,89 | 32,31 20 oe ia, 12,89 | 24,42 || 14,57 1,92 53,80 
14,55 3,15 4,34 32,09 516 er Se 12,69 24,96 14,66 1,99 54,29 
14,55 | 8,16 4,53 | 31,54 15 1» 25 wf 12,29 | 24,66 || 14,89 2,07 53:92 
14,55 | 3,16 || 4,34 | 3139 || ,17 | Nov. 1...... 12,09 | 25,39 |] 14,09 2,03 53,61 
14,55 | 3,17 4,04 | 30,67 17 PRM: Saka 5. 11,69 | 24,83 |} 14,06 2,02 52,61 
14,55 3,18 4,00 29,42 516 a LOR eae. 11,29 23,76 14,20 2,06 51,32 
14,55 3,20 3,99 28,79 ,16 PCL ade ee 9,89 23,67 14,85 2,28 50,69 
14,55 3,14 4,19 29,09 514 PPA teem 9,69 24,46 14,72 2,26 51,13 
14,55 | 3,16 || 3,79 | 28,03 || 17 | Dec. 6 ...... 9,29 | 23,61 |} 14,71 2,09 49,70 
14,55 3,16 3,90 28,389 516 Boar LO Peace 9,09 23,88 15,10 2,09 50,16 
14,55 3,17 4,32 27,70 muG Fish 2 Oradea 8,89 24,86 14,29 1,86 49,90 
14,55 | 3,19 4,48 | 29,28 || (13 et ee 8,89 | 24,24 || 13.50 1,98 51,64 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg, 
and Calcutta;—and New York, Calcutta, and Hong Kong, on Lonpon, for 


























1893. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Calcutta. Price per Ounce. 
London London ae New York | Hong 
ndlan 
DATES. Pa on Tanton Council on Kong on mea Standard 
(Thursdays) Paris. Hamburg. on eee rae London. London. old Bars Silver 
inimum (Fine). |, 
Calcutta. Price in Bars. 
3 m.d. 3 m. d. per Rupee. | 60 d.s. 4m. d. ei 
1893. s. d. d. Per cits, | iba neds meee. Mien eee 
Jan. 5....| 25°283 | 20°51 1 2% 143 4°854 | 2 9% | 77 92 | 88% 
» 19..... 25°282 | 20°48 I 2% 1423 486+ 2 88 77 At 384 
Feb. 2...) 25°274 | 20°50 1 2 1428 | 4°87 20.9 SB es 38,5 
» 16....| 25°30 20°52 I 242 1423 4°86% Be) 78 - 3855; 
Mar. 2....| 25°324 | 20°54 | 1 222 1432 | 4°85§ | 2 9 177 92 | 38% 
» 16.4. 25°314 | 20°55 1 25 14% 4°84:3 2 82 177 102 | 383 
>. 80....| 25°30 | 20:55 | 1 28 14% 4°86 | 2 8% |7710 | 383 
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Tue object I have had in view is to obtain and put together 
such information as official figures afford of the amount and 
character of pauperism in old age and its relief under the Poor 
Liaw. ‘These figures are very complicated and involved, and it is 
not till all have been stated that their full bearing can be under- 
stood. 

I find first that the numbers of the old in proportion to popu- 
lation vary enormously: in extreme cases, as five to one, and even 
in the large divisions into which my analysis divides the population, 
as much as two to one. On the other hand, I do not find that the 
proportion of these old people who seek relief is much greater where 
there are many than where there are few of them. Their numbers 
on the whole vary inversely as the density of the population. If it 
_ were not so, if towns ceased to attract and absorb the young and 
active, and the proportion of the old in them became normal, the 
consequences would be very serious. Life for old people is easier in 
the country, rents are lower, continued earnings more possible, 
friendly assistance in case of need more sure, and out relief very 
readily finds its place in the budgets of the poor. In the towns life 
indeed is shorter, but for those who survive it is much harder 
in their old age, and where charity intervenes it too often 
demoralises. The part played in the country by neighbourly 
knowledge must in towns be supplied by elaborate organisation of 
charity, very apt to err on this side or that—to sympathise too 
readily or distrust too suspiciously ; and out relief being almost 
swallowed up in rent, is palpably uneconomical. 

These things being so, it is not surprising that we find the 
proportion of out relief given varying, like the numbers of the old, 
inversely as the density of the population. In London 12 per 
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cent. of the old are so relieved, in rural places 24 per cent.;' 
and it would be unreasonable to condemn out relief as out relief 
without considering all the circumstances under which it is given. 

In proportion as the amount of out relief increases, so the 
amount of in-door relief decreases. In provincial urban unions 
114 per cent. of the old are relieved in-doors—in rural unions 
only 4 or 44 per cent., and the scale is gradual from one to the 
other according to density of population, with the exception, 
which runs all through the figures, that the wholly rural unions 
are less marked examples of these common conditions of rurality 
than those unions of which the population is not entirely sparse. 
London unions carry this sequence further again. In them, on the 
whole, no less than 22} per cent. of the old receive in-door 
relief ; but London is very peculiar, and is considered separately 
in comparison with the other great centres of population. 

The reasons for the excess of urban in-door relief are the same, 
only reversed. Harnings are less constant, charitable assistance more 
spasmodic, sickness more pressing ; and finally those who have no 
hope or refuge but the poor house are more often found in urban 
life. It is but a choice of methods; where the one plan is 
inapplicable, the other must be adopted, for the need is equal. We 
have no means of dividing the in-door cases into permanent and 
temporary, but it is probable that both are far more common 
among the old in town than in country. 

Medical relief without food is always most common where other - 
forms of out relief are least given. At the highest 34, at the 
lowest 15 per cent. of the old people are relieved in this way in- 
the urban and rural divisions. These have medicine in their own 
homes, or the doctor visits them. In widespread country unions 
this is not so easily done, and moreover the old people who need 
such care probably receive food too, if not aregular allowance from 
the parish. 


Adding together these different forms of relief, 1t seems that 
the aged poor who seek. parish assistance in the course of a year 
amount to nearly 30 per cent. of the old. The proportion is 
greatest in London, where the figure is no less than 38 per cent., 
and least in those urban unions which have a small rural element, 
where it is only 25 per cent. These districts have neither urban 
nor rural poverty; their proportion-of old people is not very large, 


1 In these figures that portion of out relief which consists only in the doctor’s 
visit or medicine supplied has not been counted. Such temporary assistance has_ 
nothing in common with a regular weekly allowance of money or food from the 
parish, and if we were able to take away also the cases of illness in which a little 
food was given by the doctor’s orders, the divergence between town and country in 
respect to regular out-door relief would be still more marked. 
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and is partly made up of retired persons living on their savings; 
nevertheless, here, under the very best conditions, one-fourth of all 
the old seek parish relief. Otherwise, whether the unions be urban 
or rural, at least 30 per cent. of the old come upon the rates, 
excepting that the percentage is reduced to 28 in those unions 
which contain equal proportions of urban and rural. 

If instead of divisions according to density of population we 
take up the geographical groups, we find that in the North 
things are better than elsewhere; but even there nearly one- 
fourth of all the old are relieved. In the Hast the proportion is 
very nearly one-third, and elsewhere (not counting London) the 
rate is constant at 29 to 30 per cent. Or if we take industrial 
divisions, we find (this time by sample) that the rate nowhere 
falls below 284 per cent. It is solely in residential districts that 
we touch a lower level, and even in these 224 per cent. of the 
old are paupers. 

Only by redivision of the peooraphi gun groups according to 
industry can a lower percentage be found. Thus in the agricultural 
districts of the North only 154 per cent., and in the residential 
districts of the West only 144 per cent. are relieved. Other 
groups pay for this by proportionately higher rates. The smaller 
Kast coast ports show no less than 384 per cent., and those on 
the West coast 34 per cent. Agriculture in the East shows 
34 per cent., manufacture in the West 334, and so on. 

In the industrial selections London and the large towns are not 
included. A comparison between London and the other great 
centres of population, viz., the Tyne, Leeds, Manchester (and 
Salford), Liverpool (and Birkenhead), Birmingham, Bristol, 
shows again in favour of the North. Newcastle and Gateshead 
give relief to only 203 per cent. of their old. Leeds comes 
next with 274 per cent., and the others all stand at 28 or 
29 per cent., leaving London pre-eminent with her 38 per cent. 

If increasing are compared with decreasing populations, we 
find first, as might be expected, that where the total numbers 
decrease the old are most numerous, and, except in quite rural 
districts, most pauperised also. The extent to which this is so 
is. very strongly marked. In London the selected areas of 
decreasing population have half their old people in receipt of 
relief, while the increasing areas have little more than one-fourth. 
In the provincial towns also the decreasing areas relieve 50 per 
cent. of their old, while the areas of increasing population relieve 
less than 25 per cent. In the mixed unions the difference is less 
noticeable, those which are mostly rural showing little difference 
between increasing and decreasing populations, and finally in the 
wholly rural unions we find the opposite—that is, a larger propor- 
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tion of the old in receipt of relief in unions which have increasing 
populations. For urban districts loss of population is a certain 
proof of poverty, and its gain a sure test of prosperity; but with 
rural districts neither proposition is true; if population dwindles, 
the land supports the smaller number in greater comfort; if the 
young go, there is more work for the old. On the other hand, 
increase of population in such districts, when it happens in 
England, does not spring from agricultural activity, but from the 
growth of small urban communities here and there, which it seems 
are liable to bring in their train some aggregation of poverty. 

So far, we have found nothing which suggests the influence of 
administration on pauperism, but a good deal to show the influence 
of pauperism on administration; or more accurately, the influence 
of the different shapes which pauperism assumes, due to the 
presence of many old people, to density of population, to 
geographical or industrial characteristics, and to prosperity or the 
reverse as connected with increase or decrease of population. 

The attempt 1 have made to complete my task by a direct 
analysis of the effect of different policies of administration is, I 
am aware, very imperfect, and to be looked at rather as a 
suggestion of what could be done than as in itself conclusive. The 
results shown are not altogether such as might be expected. 

It is found in practice that there are several fairly defined 
lines of policy in poor law administration, corresponding in great 
measure to the readiness to give out relief. They may be stated 
as follows :— 


A. Out relief given, subject to good behaviour, not only in cases 
of actual destitution, but with the view of assisting the 
old who are in a state of poverty. 

B. Out relief given subject to (1) good character, (2) actual 
destitution, and (3) contributions from relatives legally 
hable; but without pressure on other relatives, and with- 
out entering into the question of adequate maintenance 
being assured. 

C. Out relief given subject to— 

(1.) Good character. 
(2.) Actual destitution. | 
(3.) Full contribution from relatives legally liable. 
(4.) Fair contribution from relatives not legally liable. 
— (5.) Proof that adequate maintenance is secured. 
D. Practical refusal of out relief. 


In many unions there is a mixture of these rules; in some the 
rules are irregularly observed, and others do not profess to have 
any rule, but deal with each case as at the time seems best. 
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Information has been obtained from 285}out of 648 unions; 
the remaining 363 made no reply, or none of which any use could 
be made. The chairman of each board was asked to state to which 
of the above policies that pursued by his board approached most 
nearly, or to describe in his own words the policy or practice of 
the board. Many of the replies received were very full and of 
great interest, and on the whole it has been possible to make the 
following classification, in which it will be seen that the symbol 
AB has been used to represent policies which lie between A and B, 
and BC, those which in some ways combine B and C :— 





Class TAT SIR Ln. 23 unions with 1,282,893 population. 
mt AB seseeenneees 96 . 4,564,760 AS 
Asn 0d Begs, Ree ds Fa 105 7 4,114,097 55 
ph Psi eee 28 3 1,266,850 ¥ 
OG ee 25 x 3,078,284 # 
Ae ule Nie 8 eh 320,844 as 
Not classed........ 347 Fe 14,372,886 
PO GAL seas 03: 632 yf 29,000,614 +: 


The classified unions have a little less out-door and a little 
more in-door relief than the unclassified, but on the whole the 
proportion of old paupers in both sections is the same as it is 
for the whole population, viz., 29; per cent. We may therefore 
accept the results from the 285 classified unions as fairly 
representative of the whole. 

The figures for London are too peculiar to be brought into 
average with the rest, and are separately considered. For the 
remainder of the country the success of D, the policy which 
practically refuses out relief, is most marked; but it must be said 
that there are no examples of this policy from the large provin- 
cial towns, and that the three London unions conducted on this 
principle have actually the largest percentage of old-age pauperism. 
Moreover, there are only five specimens in all, out of London. 

Passing to other policies we find, to my surprise, the lowest 
percentage (244 per cent.) of old paupers in the 28 unions with 
policy marked BC—that is, a policy which, while frankly accepting 
out relief, grants it under some restrictions; and we find the 
highest percentage in the 25 unions of policy C, where out relief, 
though not refused, is fenced in with the strictest rules. Com- 
paring the two, we find that C gives less out relief in the proportion 
of 12 to 164, but more in-door relief in the proportion of 17% to 6. 
It is in populous places that BC is most successful and that C is 
apparently most unsuccessful. 

After BC, and this also is surprising, the lowest percentage 
(26) is to be found, where under policy A, out relief is the 
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accepted theory of dealing not only with destitation but with 
poverty. Again, as with BC, the results are best in populous 
places, a fact to be accounted for most likely by private charity 
supplementing the action of the poor law. 

Finally, what is most remarkable in the showing of the classifica- 
tion according to policy is that under A, which most freely accepts 
the out-door plan, there is a smaller proportion of old people 
relieved in this way than under AB, and that the percentage again 
rises with policy B, in which out relief is on Aig restricted 
to cases of destitution. 

It may, however, be said by some, that whatever the policy may 
be which reduces out relief, it is the right policy. The selection of 
Io unions in each urban or rural group which show a maximum, 
and 10 which show a minimum proportion of out relief in old age, 
has been made in order to follow up this view. 

From a study of these selections we observe first that out 
relief on the whole prevails where there are most old people. 
The rule is not universal. In London it is not so, nor in the quite 
rural unions, but elsewhere it is very marked. 

The proportion of the old in receipt of relief is on the whole 
less, but not very much less, in the unions where least out relief is 
given, the figures being respectively 29 and 32 percent. Again, 
however, ae metropolis throws the average out. In London the 
unions with maximum out relief have actually fewer old persons 
receiving relief than the unions which give least out relief, the 
averages with and without London are as follows :— 


Maximum Out Relief. ' Minimum Out Relief. 
Averages. Outdoor : O : 
-door, | Medical ut-door, | Medical 
In-door.| excluding eet Total. | In-door.| excluding wigs Total. 
Medical. | only. Medical. | only. 














— | — | — 


Per cnt.) Per cnt. | Per cnt.} Per cnt.f Per cnt.| Per cnt. | Per cnt.| Per cnt. 





With London....} 8 23 1 2 17 9 3 29 
Wathout.oy 2.1.8 28 1 32 123 9% 2 24 
London alone....| 14 15 2 31 27 I 8 36 





Thus in London while on the whole the unions with minimum 
out relief have less of it by 14 per cent. compared to those with a 
maximum proportion, this gain is almost exactly balanced by 
excess on the in-door list, and much more than balanced when we 
take medical relief into account. 

Out of London on the other hand a gain of 184 per cent. out- 
door is paid for by a loss of only 94 in-door, and medical relief 
shows but little difference. 

Outside the metropolis therefore the policy is certainly suc- 
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cessful in reducing pauperism, and, if we omit the provincial urban 
section, where an advantage of 18 per cent. in the out-door list is 
nearly balanced by an excess of 163 per cent. in-door, we get for 
the more or less rural districts figures which are pretty strong—an 
excess on the in-door list of from 34 to 5 per cent. being set off 
against an advantage of from 20 to 124 per cent. out-door. It 
must however be admitted that some increased proportion of in- 
door relief does accompany the decrease of out-door relief in every 
section. 

The results of this selection may perhaps be slightly mis- 
leading. The unions which have practically refused out relief 
are very few in number—far fewer than the unions selectéd to 
indicate the results of this policy. This is unfair to them; but on 
the other hand the work done in them has been so exceptional 
in character, and seems so little likely ever to be anything but 
exceptional, that for our purpose the comparison might be better 
made without them, and if so (outside of London) the net balance 
in favour of the restriction of out relief would be greatly reduced. 

Finally, I have compared the amount of existing old age 
pauperism with the volume and rate of decrease of general 
pauperism in various groups. The result is to show that very 
little connection exists, and we cannot assume that the undoubted 
and satisfactory improvement which has taken place in pauperism 
generally has any application to the condition of the old. 


To sum up, the official figures show beyond dispute that nearly 
one-third of the old in England and Wales receive parish relief; 
that this proportion falls to one-fourth or rises to one-half, ac- 
cording to the degree of prosperity enjoyed; but that below one- 
fourth the proportion scarcely falls in any representative group of 
unions; aud, in individual cases, that the unions whose old people 
are mostly independent of the rates, are counterbalanced by those 
whose poverty is such that almost all the old are paupers.. 

[ The following are the figures :— 


Paupers per 1,000 Population at each Age. Twelve Months’ Count. 









In. Out. Medical only. Total. 





Make ints, bined Male. aah bined, Male. Shed bined, ole. bas bined. 
Under 16........ 10} 10] 10] 35] 35] 35 6 6) SL) sr} 51 
16—59............ 14} 10 12} 10} 17] 14 6 6 30| 33| 32 
Se ale, 78\ 42 | 59) 31] 87| 61 10 | 12 |1221139] 132 
65 eeeseeeeees 92/48 | 68] 72|169} 125 13 | 18 }175| 230{ 206 
Y |e = eam 120] 70 | 88 4150} 254] 208 17 | 17 | 288| 341] 3138 
TI siecssesees 1386] 71 | 99 | 224) 307] 271 23 | 24 1386|401| 394 


33 | 87 | 422) 407| 413 
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I do not think that any words can add to, or detract much 
from, the force of these figures. There are no doubt qualifications, 
some of them of great importance, but all of them involving 
rather subtle considerations. With these I have already dealt in 
another place.” They do not, in my opinion, affect the main and 
simple conclusions to which these figures lead us. Below 60 years 
of age we have not the gradations, but it is probable that the 
rate from 20—25 would be under 1 per cent., and rise to 7 or 8 per 
cent. at 55—60. After 60 we find that 10 per cent.; after 65, 
20 per cent.; after 70, 30 per cent.; and after 75 nearly 40 per 
cent. are Piieted from the rates. | 

Just as old age stands out plainly as the prevailing cause a 
pauperism after 65, and increasing age of increasing pauperism, 
so are general causes the evident explanation of the difference 
between the rate of old-age pauperism in one group of unions and 
another. With individual unions it may be otherwise, but, on the 
whole, people are poor because they are old, and poorer in some 
places than in others because the whole community there is less 
prosperous. 

I hesitate to draw upon my material for details as to individual 
unions which show very exceptional results. It is always possible 
that some error in the figures, or some adjustment of boundaries 
affecting the relation of pauperism to population, may not have 
been noted; or the percentage of paupers to population may be 
affected by the fact that some parish institution for the old or 
young is beyond the geographical boundaries of the union. In so 
great a mass of figures there will certainly be some mistakes of 
‘one kind or another. I think however that, whatever they may 
be, they are not likely to affect materially any of the averages I 
have used. 

CONCLUSION. 

The questions considered briefly in this paper, and more fully 
in the book which I have lately published, are the same as those 
now under consideration by a Royal Commission of which I have 
the honour to be a member. My own inquiry was started before 
the appointment of the Old Age Commission, and has necessarily 
followed very different lines. I therefore do not hesitate to publish 
the results; that is to say, the bare facts disclosed. Beyond this 
I cannot go. Suggestions, whether of improved administration of 
the present law, or of any changes in that law, or on the direction 
of any substitutes for the forms of relief now given, must be based 
on the whole mass of evidence. It is therefore not possible for me 
to bring my inquiry to a conclusion as complete as I could wish 
until the Commission has reported. 

2 «Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age.” (Macmillan.) 
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I hope that the facts I have collected will be found of value in 
filling up interstices in the larger web which will be provided by 
the evidence laid before the Commission. These facts are to a 
great extent such as elude analysis and defy summary treatment. 
They affect the mind mainly by the insistence of accumula- 
tion and reiteration. I will, however, conclude by an attempt 
to state in a provisional way those which stand out most pro- 
minently. 

The Census of 1891 counted 606,505 men and 765,917 women 
of 65 years of age and upwards in England and Wales. Of 
these no less than 359,202 men and 455,283 women lived in 
districts where from 20 per cent. to 35 per cent. of the old did 
receive parish relief to some extent in the year ending Lady Day, 
1892. Of the remainder, 112,005 men and 144,233 women lived 
under better, and 135,298 men and 166,401 women under worse 
conditions. The lowest rate of pauperism in old age is 8 per cent., 
in the 2 unions of Castle Ward and Brixworth; the highest 
rate is 84 per cent., at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, but the total 
number of aged persons in unions with less than 10 per cent. of 
_old age pauperism was only 9,747. The number where the rate is 
over 50 per cent. is 71,702. 

The whole number of those over 65 relieved in the twelve 
months was 401,904. Of these 114,144 had relief in-doors, and 
287,760 out-doors, including in the latter 25,477 who are returned 
as having medical relief only. 

The exact ages were not returned, but by collating the results 
of a previous return, a reasonable estimate can be made, and we 
can say without much doubt, that while only 5 per cent. of the 
population’ are paupers taking all ages together, and not half of 
that proportion taking the active years of life alone, the rate is 
about 10 per cent. between 60 and 65, 20 per cent. between 65 and 
70, 30 per cent. between 70 and 75, and not much less than 40 per 
cent. over 75. , 

It is, moreover, certain that a considerable section—perhaps 
-one-third—of the population is lifted so far above parish relief as 
to yield a very small percentage of pauperism in old age. It 
follows that the rate for the rest of the population will be far 
above the average 30 per cent. If such a division of classes could 
_be made it would probably be found that amongst the working 
classes and small traders the rate of pauperism for all over 65 is 
not less than 40 to 45 per cent. 

The very serious character of these statistics is evident, and 
fully justifies the public feeling on the matter which resulted in 
the appointment of the Royal Commission. 

To the foregoing broad statement of the facts may be added by 
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way of elucidation the following further deductions from official 
figures :— 

Imthe proportion of persons over 65 is least in the towns and 
greatest in the country, varying inversely as the density 
of population. 

2. The proportion of those of them receiving out-door as com- 
pared to in-door relief follows the same rule. 

3. Small uumbers relieved out of doors are connected sith 

. larger numbers relieved in-doors, and wice versa. 

4, The proportion of the old relieved is on the whole no more 
where assistance is principally given in the form of out- 
door relief, than where comparatively little is distributed 
in this particular manner. 

5. The relation of the numbers relieved on one day to the 
numbers relieved in the twelve months varies with the 
proportion of out relief, such relief being more permanent 
in character. 

6. The proportion of the old relieved is greatest in the Eastern 
counties—smallest in the North. 

7. The proportion of the old relieved is greatest where popula- 
tion is decreasing—smallest where it is increasing. 


8. The proportion of the fold relieved in towns is greatest - 


where population is most dense. 

[ Norz.|—In 6, 7, and 8, greater comparative poverty is the 
underlying condition where most relief is given to the aged. 

9. The proportion of the old relieved is small in all residential 

districts, and especially in suburban residential places. 

[| Norsz. |—In 9, wealth is the underlying condition. This is in 
part a corollary of 8; old persons with means retire to the suburbs 
from crowded districts in towns. 

10. Varying policies of Poor Law administration are connected 
with varying conditions as to density of population, 
industrial character, or geographical position, and possibly 
with other causes. 

11. However the unions be grouped, no policy stands out as on 
the average definitely superior to the others as regards 
the old. — 

12. It appears that each policy in turn is most successful 
according to the circumstances under which it is applied. 

13. There are no statistics to show whether pauperism in old 
age has increased or decreased, but the figures of total 
pauperism show general improvement from 1881 to 1891 
everywhere except in London. 

14. The improvement shown in the decade is greatest i in Wales 
and the West. Wales, on the whole, represents an out- 
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door, and the border counties an in-door policy. In both 
divisions the total rate of improvement is the same, thus 
suggesting that it is the result of causes other than 
policy of administration. 

15. Increase, or relatively slow decrease, of pauperism seems to 
be very closely connected with decrease of population, and 
consequent increase of proportionate numbers of the old. 

The above conclusions are drawn from groups large enough for 
the most part to eliminate individual peculiarities. Smaller groups 
chosen to emphasize in-door and out-door relief show that— 

1. The extremes of either policy are mostly confined to certain 

districts, e.g., ‘‘anti” out relief to Kent, Salop, and 
Berks; ‘‘free”’ out relief to Wales. 

2. In the out relief unions there are more old people. 

3. There are, taken altogether, fewer old people relieved where 
out relief is restricted (except in London), but the restric- 
tion is connected with considerably more in-door relief. 

4, The success of a complete anti-out relief policy in country 
districts, when it has been fairly and fully tried, is most 
striking; but that there are inherent difficulties in the 
way of its application is shown by the very limited 
number of cases on record. 

A comparison of individual unions under similar industrial 
conditions, and with little difference in density of population, 
shows that— 

1. The variation in amount of general pauperism (not less than 
of old age pauperism) is extraordinary. In one group the 
maximum is no less than ten times the minimum, and in 
no large group is the proportion less than three times. 

2. The proportion of relief given out of doors bears no general 

relation to the total percentage of pauperism. 
. It may be true that a large proportion of relief will be 
given out of doors where administration is lax. 

4. It is not true that a large proportion of relief given out of 
doors implies lax administration. 

»). Remarkable instances of successful administration are to be 
found with any proportion of out relief from over 80 to 
under 7 per cent. 

6. It is difficult to apply any trustworthy test of poverty to 
explain the divergence in amount of pauperism. 

7. The explanation of the differences shown is therefore still to 
be sought. 

Such are the deductions to be drawn from the study and com- 
parison of the official statistics. 
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Discussion on Mr. Boorn’s PArprr. 


Sir Francis S. Powsertt, M.P., was much struck with the cir. 
cumstance that the north of England was in a more favourable 
condition, as regarded pauperism, than the country asa whole. It 
might be argued that elementary education, being more satisfactory 
in the north, led to less poverty; but on the other hand, it might 
fairly be maintained that the greater vigour and energy prevailing 
among the northern population, had both promoted education and 
produced such a condition that pauperism gave less cause for 
anxiety. The union of Settle had been particularly referred to as 
one of those where the rate of old age pauperism was lowest; in 
this case there were, he thought, several circumstances tending to 
diminish the pauperism; the “climate was healthy (though humid), 
employment was varied in character, and sufficient for the wants 
‘of the inhabitants without inducing immigration; there was a 
ereat feeling of mutual sympathetic helpfulness in the district, and 
the population was only very slightly increasing. 

It was very questionable whether the young and vigorous in 
England sufficiently helped the old; he had been informed that 
there was a marked contrast between the assistance rendered by a 
French family to the old grandfather or grandmother, and the 
too niggardly help too often given in similar cases in this country. 
Amongst the causes of the difference in the amount of pauperism 
In different districts, was the contrast in the disposition of those in 
a condition to afford assistance. The pauperising gift, he believed, 
was poison in itself, but friendly and sympathetic aid was a source 
of strength. He did not believe it possible to do away altogether 
with out-door relief; it had been tried in one or two cases, and the 
experiment had been strictly conterminous in point of time with 
the activity of a particular chairman. Speaking as a Yorkshire 
guardian, he considered that there must be some out relief, but 
that it should be kept as low as possible. Above all things, out 
relief, instead of being readily given at the first trial, should be 
withheld as long as possible. The first gift from the guardians was 
the most disastrous to the independence, not only of individuals, 
but sometimes of a large family connection. He had been struck 
with the increase of in-door paupers wherever there was less out 
relief: this showed that the workhouse had in many cases lost 
much of its terrorism. Workhouses were now often made so com- 
fortable that the pauper was more inclined to receive the accom- 
modation offered, which was much better than that of his own 
home. The case of the aged poor was another question altogether, 
and their large number was a great disgrace to this country. 
Enough had been shown, he thought, to prove how desirable it was 
that some system should be introduced under which these old 
people could pass the latter part of their (in most cases honourable 
and laborious) lives, without the degradation which always accom- 
panies relief trom the poor fund. 
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Mr. C. 8. Locu made various criticisms, mainly on the methods 
employed by Mr. Booth in his paper. On these in great measure 
would depend the validity of the conclusions. The division of 
unions according to their administration was very indefinite. In 
many unions it could hardly be said that there was any explicit 
policy. And an “A” or“ B” policy combined with a “B” or “C” 
policy, seemed to create categories in-which policies inconsistent 
one with another were lumped together. If out relief was given to 
the poor subject to good behaviour only, it could not also be given 
to the destitute and refused to the poor; it could not be given alike 
with pressure on relatives liable to contribute, and without pressure 
on such relatives. A composite policy so described neutralised 
itself; and the result of calculations on this basis must be as 
neutral as the policy. Further, unions of very different industrial 
and other conditions were classed together, and in the face of the 
extreme difference of some of these conditions, the effect of a dif- 
ference in policy could not appear. Stepney, Whitechapel, and 
St. George-in-the-Hast, were in class ‘‘D” formed into one popu- 
lation with the rural districts of Brixworth and Bradfield. Of 
course the old age pauperism of St. George-in-the-Hast with its 
dwindling population must be high; but in the table this was 
neutralised by the low figures of the two rural unions. It was a 
question whether much more was gained by classifying, in accor- 
dance with such indefinite divisions, than hy the use of the words 
“strict,” “careful,” &¢.—the latter word being applied especially 
to such unions as Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and others 
that adopted a ““C” policy. It was said that “to ask often was 
“‘more demoralising than to receive continuously.” But this was 
hardly a fair view. In reducing pauperism the change must be to 
a large extent from continuous or chronic dependence to casual 
and uncertain dependence. And the repeated applications were 
also in part due to changes in the method of administering medical 
relief. These changes led to many demands, and these demands 
were not limited to medical relief, but included general supple- 
mentary relief as well. With regard also to the enumeration of 
paupers by age, it must be remembered that this had not been 
tested. Nor had the extent to which, in some of the returns, 
especially where there was a large amount of casual out-door 
relief, overlapping might prevail. Mr. Ritchie’s return was asked 
for in the middle of a year, and (as, for instance, a letter from the 
Clerk to the St. Saviour’s Union showed) the verification of the 
identity of the applicants entered in the return was sometimes 
most difficult, if not impossible. Under different or slightly vary- 
ing names, there might be only one applicant, whose identity as 
such was hardly discoverable. It was a question whether much 
more labour should not be expended on the verification of the 
preliminary facts on which statistical conclusions were based. In 
some instances, e.g., in the “north” district, large urban centres, 
such as Liverpool, were combined with large rural districts, such as 
- Westmorland. Was it possible that with such extreme variations 
of density of population in the same district, there could be any 
relation between the ‘persons per acre” in the whole of it, and 
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the number of old people to the population within it? Was not 
there in such instances a neglect of the specific conditions 
necessary to a true comparison? It would be noticed also how 
very even was the percentage of old people in receipt of relief alike 
in manufacturing, mining, agricultural, and purely agricultural 
districts. Was this to be taken to imply that, excepting in resi- 
dential and shipping districts, the character of the industry (and, 
what follows, the difference in the wage) made very little difference 
in the amount of old age pauperism? ‘This could hardly be so. 
Lancashire, a county of high wages, was an instance to the con- 
trary. Thirty per cent. of those who were above 65 years of age 
were paupers. Great stress was laid upon this. But was it so 
surprising or disgraceful? After 65 the dependence of life was 
necessarily great. Take, for instance, the Hearts of Oak. In 
1891 more than 72 per cent. of the numbers over 65 years of age 
were in receipt of sick benefit, and especially in an influenza year 
the number of the aged who needed relief from some quarter 
would be great. The old people who had made no club provision 
for themselves, and had no sufficient private means, must rely 
upon some one. Hitherto it had been taken for granted that they 
would rely on the parish or on charity. The problem-of the 
reduction of able bodied pauperism had hitherto occupied the 
attention of those interested in these matters. Ten to fifteen 
years ago the pauperism of the aged was a new question. New 
means of provision were already being proposed; and the question 
td be fairly stated must be stated historically—a criticism that 
applied to much else in the paper. The large number of the poor 
who, under any circumstances, must receive infirmary relief in old 
age, must also be taken into account. In conclusion, the improve- 
ment of a decade was referred to. A decade was far too short 
a period for purposes of comparison in an investigation into the 
condition of the aged. It would appear that the careful “C” 
unions were more productive. of pauperism than the less careful. 
“BC” unions. If this held good, where there was discrimi- 
nating out-door relief there was most pauperism. But a few 
large unions, such as Manchester and Liverpool, with an old 
low-class poor population, shoald make all the difference in the 
figures. The conclusion, however, was a paradox. It came to 
this: that the less adequate the relief, the less relations assisted, 
the less was the pauperism. While, on the one hand, ‘‘ D”—pro- 
hibition—produced the best results, on the other hand these 
‘““C” unions, which nearest approached ‘‘D,” produced the worst 
results. Mr. Booth did not, Mr. Loch thought, claim more for 
his paper than that it was a contribution towards the analysis of 
the conditions and causes of pauperism. As such, especially in 
regard to the difference in the amount of old age pauperism in 
rural and urban districts, it would further the accomplishment of 
a task in which many were greatly interested. A further analysis, 
historical and industrial, would, he hoped, be produced. 


Sir Courrenay Boyte could speak from his experience as a 
poor law inspector of the two districts in the kingdom where out 
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relief was most freely given as a principle. He had begun his 
career as an inspector in Wales, and finished in the eastern 
counties. The first observation he would make was that the state 
of the law had something to do with the statistics of pauperism ; 
for instance, they would all remember that the Hardy Act had had 
considerable influence upon the pauperism of the metropolis. The 
fact that out-door relief was practically charged upon a smaller 
administrative area than in-door relief, certainly had its effect on 
the figures, and he was desirous of seeing whether the experiment 
could safely be tried elsewhere than in London. He believed that 
it would do away with the common and most mischievous argu- 
ment that out-door relief was cheaper than in-door. Another 
consideration, alluded to by Sir Francis Powell, was the personal 
element in the administration of the poor law. The influence 
of a single man often lasted long after he was no longer on the 
Board; and he would point to the effect of the administration of 
the Atcham Union in Shropshire. No doubt the influence of the 
late Sir Baldwin Leighton had a great deal to do with the low 
amount of out-door pauperism to which Mr. Booth had referred 
as distinguishing the border counties of Wales. Aberayron in 
- Wales, and Swaffham in Norfolk, had been alluded to as being 
the most highly pauperised. He (Sir Courtenay Boyle) had some 
acquaintance with both, and gave it as his own conviction that the 
personal element was a very important factor in those two unions. 
Another fact which had not been alluded to was the condition 
of the workhouses. In many cases the whole system of in-door 
relief was well conducted, but there were also many unions where 
no one could visit the workhouse and come away without a feeling 
of utter despondency. He had seen such himself in the eastern 
counties, and had felt it hopeless to urge on the guardians of those 
unions that in-door relief should be the rule. In many cases 
improvements were all but impossible; the workhouse (which 
might date from long before the poor law reform of 1834) would 
have first to be razed to the ground, and a new one built. Statistics 
of those unions were undoubtedly affected by the condition of the 
workhouses; and the guardians, with the utmost desire to improve 
matters, simply did not see how the material at their command 
justified them in making the large outlay required. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Loch that the subject required even greater 
study than had been given to it. All sorts of conditions prevailed : 
varieties of employment, of individual characteristics, of law, and 
of administration. Out relief could not be diminished to any 
great extent, but there was danger in encouraging it. They must 
abide by the principles laid down by the framers of the first poor 
law report, and adhere to the guiding principle that the condition 
of the individual who was helped should be, on the whole, less 
eligible than the condition of the individual who contributed to 
that support, otherwise they would encourage that thriftlessness 
which they were so anxious to avoid. But it was especially the 
position of the old which was under consideration to-night, and 
this they were all especially desirous of alleviating. If the wisdom 
of economists could devise some means by which men and women: 
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over 65 could be relieved from destitution without becoming 
paupers, they would have solved one of the most difficult problems 
of our time. 


Dr. W. A. Hunter, M.P., said that he could not agree with 
Sir Courtenay Boyle. He did not consider it a mischievous 
delusion to suppose that those unions which gave most out-door 
relief were the cheapest; it was not a delusion, but a simple fact. 
Neither did he share Mr. Loch’s dislike of groups, for nothing 
was more fallacious than to argue from a single union. In - 
St. George’s-in-the-Hast, for instance, where there was professedly 
no out-relief, no less than 66 out of every 100 persons over 65 — 
were relieved in one year. It was only by taking large groups of 
unions which had nothing in common, except the fact that they 
were in-door or out-door unions, that the precise effect of the 
two kinds of relief, as distinguished from the innumerable other 
causes, could be ascertained. The test usually applied in poor 
law statistics, by calculating the number of relieved per 1,000 of 
the population, was entirely fallacious. In such comparisons the 
number of paupers must be considered in reference, not to the 
whole population, but to that portion which is liable to require 
relief. London was the only place in England in which it was 
possible to classify the population approximately according to the 
number of the poor, and this was entirely due to the President’s 
laborious investigations. The results of a comparison of pauperism, 
based on Mr. Booth’s inquiry, would be found totally at variance 
with the results obtained by comparing the number of paupers 
with the population. It appeared a mere truism, but it was one 
generally overlooked, that the great cause of pauperism was 
poverty. In Scotland, where the poor law was practically 
identical with the English law, the poverty could be approximately 
measured, because he (Dr. Hunter) had last year obtained a 
return giving for each parish in Scotland the number of persons 
paying rents of different amounts. Some idea of the relative 
poverty of counties could then be obtained by considering how 
many people there were out of the total number of ratepayers 
whose rents were, say, under 4/. ‘There was scarcely any difference 
in the administration of the poor law throughout Scotland; the 
principle was everywhere the same—never to give in-door relief if 
it could by any possibility be avoided. They had adopted exactly 
the opposite principle to the English Local Government Board, 
and considered that the poor house was the worst place to which 
anyone could be sent. 

Few people, he thought, fully appreciated the effect of old age 
in augmenting pauperism, and he would therefore, by way of 
emphasising them, put Mr. Booth’s figures in a somewhat different 
shape. ‘Taking unity to represent the degree of pauperism between 
the ages of 16 and 60, when a person was presumably able to 
support himself, the pauperism between 60 and 65 would be 
represented by 6; that between 65 and 70 by 12; between 70 
and 75 it was 21; between 75 and 80 it rose to 29; and after 80 
the pauperism was 34 times the amount in the first quoted ages. 
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Nothing was more striking than the extraordinarily rapid increase 
of paupers with age, and the only conclusion to be drawn was that 
disability arising from age was the main cause of old age pauperism. 
Whether out-door or in-door relief prevailed, a broad line of dis- 
tinction should be drawn at the age of 60 or 65. Before that age 
individuals could work for themselves, but afterwards it was obvious 
that the supposed disastrous consequences of out-door relief were 
not likely to ensue; and this distinction of age was, in his opinion, 
the sound principle on which any legislation ought to be based. 


Rev. J. Frome Witxinsoy, alluding to Mr. Booth’s point that 
various unions might not always have sent in their returns or 
classified them according to their correct policy, said, that, in-his 
own union in the Midlands, the question between A, B, and C had 
been discussed, and he himself had moved a resolution that they 
should return themselves as being as near as possible to a policy 
marked by one of those letters (B). But several of his fellow 
guardians thought that that policy would perhaps appear a little 
too lax in official eyes, and so the Board ultimately returned a 
policy (C), showing their out-door relief as smaller than it actually 
was. ‘The paper proved very conclusively that there was less old 
age pauperism in the north than in the south and south-west. He 
had himself lived in the south-west, as well as in the Midlands 
and the north, and he was certain that it resolved itself into a 
question of poverty. In the north earnings were better, and old 
age was provided for in various ways, while in the south-west the 
wage was so small that the agricultural labourer could scarcely 
provide the necessaries of life, much less lay anything by for old 
age. He entirely agreed with the principle laid down in the First 
Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, that the condition of 
those relieved should be less eligible than that of the lowest class 
of unskilled labourers, but only in so far as it applied to the 
working period of life. After the age when neither skilled nor 
unskilled could earn full wages, he thought that they should be 
adequately provided for, without any reference to those workers 
who could earn their full pay. 


Mr. G. H. Perris asked whether the figures did not refer to a 
single year, and, if so, whether that fact did not seriously affect a 
comparison of different districts, owing to the disturbing influence 
of local causes. In the year referred to influenza in particular 
was very rife, and its effects varied in different districts. There 
were also certain regular differences in the local incidence of 
disease and in the local provision for disease, and there were great 
local fluctuations of employment. All of these considerations might 
be expected to seriously affect the statistics of local pauperism. 


Mr. Booru, replying first to Mr. Perris, said it was quite true 
that the figures referred to one year only; but it had been a 
tremendous piece of work for the officials to get even them, and 
had entailed a great effort on the part of the guardians, which 
would be a most serious thing if it were required annually. 
Similar information, in a less definite way, had been obtained on 
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the motion of Mr. Burt in 1889, with regard to the number of old 
people relieved in a single day, and he (Mr. Booth) had found the 
results to confirm those of Mr. Ritchie’s return. With regard to 
what Sir Courtenay Boyle had said as to the danger of encouraging 
out-relief, he considered that the figures shook the baszs of the 
official case, as it might be called, against out-relief, to a great 
extent; and, although the same conclusions might at the end be 
arrived at, the whole question required to be reconsidered on a 
much broader basis. He had tried to contribute some points 
towards that new basis. The experiment made in London of 
drawing the in-door relief from a broader area, making the 
common poor law fund pay a proportion of the in-door relief, 
while each union paid its own out-door relief, was very interesting ; 
but had not proved an encouraging example to quote in favour of 
this plan, for there had been on the whole practically no decrease 
of metropolitan pauperism in th e last few years, and in some 
London districts it had increased very much. Dr. Hunter’s com- 
parison with Scotland was a very interesting one, and went to 
show that, when administered in a hard-headed way, out-relief 
was by no means a failure. Out-relief in Scotland and an opposite 
policy in England had alike coincided with an excellent result in 
the reduction of pauperism, proving rather the general prosperity of 
both countries, A comparison between Wales and the bordering 
counties showed the same result. Under the influence of Sir Bald- 
win Leighton’s theories and the example of Atcham, there had 
been a great reduction of out-relief and a slight increase of in-door 
relief in Shropshire, with a general improvement in the state of 
pauperism, but no less improvement was shown in Wales, where 
out-relief was given freely. Dr. Hunter had said that the amount 
of pauperism was a question of poverty; but the further question 
remained, why were some districts poorer than others? One 
portion of a great city might reasonably be poorer than another, 
but there seemed no sufficient reason why the pauperism of one 
union should be three, five, or even ten times the amount in 
another union of very similar character. Pauperism might depend 
on poverty, but that was not the root of the matter. 

Mr. Loch had criticised the classification and the mixed classes 
of administration AB, BC, &c. But these mixtures had been 
made by the guardians themselves, who in some cases said their 
policy was, for instance, A, but that they accepted one or two 
points of B, and so he had been obliged to take the policy in 
such unions aS mixed. It was no doubt illogical, but so was the 
administration. With regard to the conclusions from the selected 
unions of maximum and minimum out-door and in-door relief, he 
had been careful not to include London with the provinces. The 
descriptions ‘‘lax” and “strict”? administration as commonly 
applied had been most mischievous, and had complicated matters 
immensely. From the broad figures which he had obtained he 
saw that success was, at any rate, coincident with a great variety 
of administrations. The result in any particular case was not due 
only to the policy pursued, was possibly not due to it at all; there 
were other causes involved. Above all things they must not use 
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any language which involved reflections, but give fair play to all 
the excellent efforts which were being made by many guardians 
throughout England. 

The ages, it was true, had not been tested, but he did not 
suppose the returns in this respect were more incorrect than those 
of the census. Hven if they were incorrect, the error would be 
broad and more or less uniform, and would not invalidate the 
comparisons. People, instead of being 65, might be only 62; but 
they were aged, and were recognized as such. There might be 
some desire to make themselves a little older than they really 
were; but they were tested more closely than for census purposes, 
because when a man came again and again he would not always 
tell the same story if it were false. The total percentage of 
pauperism in old age, instead of being 30 per cent., might perhaps 
be 27; but an error of that kind would not affect the various 
comparisons between one district and another. 

He questioned the value of Mr. Loch’s point as to chronic and 
casual pauperism. He believed that the chronic was the least 
objectionable, if by chronic was meant pauperism that was dealt 
with once for all. He did not think the refusal. of out relief any 
very great step in advance. The effect of the greater amount of 
medical relief given was very noticeable in the towns; workhouses 
and infirmaries were approximating to public hospitals so as to 
materially affect the figures. But there were no official figures on 
the subject. They had the heading “ medical only,” referring to 
the visit of the parish doctor, but even these figures were uncer- 
tain; for anything that could be called food, ordered by the doctor, 
caused the case to be transferred from the “medical only ” list to 
that of out relief. Mr. Loch had suggested that policy ‘‘C” had 
probably suffered under some special disadvantages in the way in 
which the figures were taken out. This was probably true, and 
they no doubt required more exhaustive investigation. The policy 
“C” was one which was growing considerably in large towns, 
Birmingham, for instance. It was also true that a careful his- 
torical investigation was necessary, but even then they would not 
be sure that the results shown were due to any particular policy. 

With reference to the 72 per cent. of those over 65 in the 
Hearts of Oak, referred to by Mr. Loch as on the sick list, that 
was surely begging the question. They wanted to avoid the 
necessity of the old people coming on to the poor Jaw for relief; 
if they came on the Hearts of Oak they came on their own money 
which they had subscribed during their whole life. If they could 
all subscribe during their life time to some such society, and not 
need to apply to the poor law, he would be perfectly satisfied. 
Finally, he had considered the reduction in pauperism only during 
the years 1881-91 because he could not get the full figures for 
an earlier period; besides which, the signs of general improvement 
during that period were sufficient, being so strong as to be unmis- 
takable. As to the old, there were no figures of any kind from 
which to make a comparison between the present and the past. 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Booth brought the proceedings 
to a close. 

me 
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Conprrions and Prospects of Poputar Enucartion in. Inpra. 
By J. A. Batnes, Esq., C.8.I. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 17th April, 1894. 
Dr. F. J. Movat, LU.D., Hon. Vice-President, in the Chair, 1 


Last winter, in the course of an official flitting, I happened to 
come across a volume of the Society’s Journal, which struck me 
as being remarkable from containing three papers, all of which 
bore directly on subjects of the highest interest, irrespective of 
their statistical aspect. The first was the correction of the 
English life table, by Mr. Noel Humphreys; the second and third 
treated of education, the one in India, the other in England and 
Wales. As I had received the honour of an invitation to address 
this Society in the course of the coming session, it occurred to me 
that I could not select a subject of more importance than either 
of the two thus connected with the country in which I have spent 
the chief portion of my working life, that is the life values of 
the population of India as compared with those of the west, and 
the conditions and prospects of education in our eastern empire. 
My reason for selecting the latter was simply that I hope the 
former will be treated in the course of time by a specialist, 
Mr. G. F. Hardy, a Fellow of this Society,’ who, for the second 
time, has examined and sifted the available information, and 
drawn his own conclusions, which must, of course, carry more 
weight than those of an amateur in actuarial work, more par- 
ticularly as I have recently noticed that the question of “selected 
“lives”? has already been raised in India by those interested in 
life assurance, and my own researches into the subject have been 
restricted to the vital statistics of the population at large. ) 

The authors of the two papers on education were Mr. Rowland 
Hamilton and the Rev. James Johnston, and if comparisons 
‘between the two countries of which they treat were of any 
practical value, few would be more interesting than those that 
can be gleaned from the conclusions to be here found. But it is 
altogether outside the purpose of the present paper to draw such 
comparisons, and it is of India alone and independently that 
I wish to treat. 

Now Mr. Johnston’s paper was written avowedly in anticipa- 
tion of the thorough examination of the condition of education in 

1 See the last section of vol. ii of the “ Indian Census Returns for 1891.” 
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India by a special commission, whose report has since, of course, 
been given to the world, and has been followed by two quin- 
quennial reviews of the course of public instruction since the 
latest year with which the commission had to deal. It is not my 
object, however, to bring his paper up to date; to take up the 
thread, I mean, where he dropped it, and merely to follow up 
the lines on which he was treating the subject. In the first place 
Mr. Johnston must be held to be in some degree an expert on 
these questions, for the educational work of some of the Christian 
missions in India, especially in the province with which he seems 
to be best acquainted, is, I may be permitted to observe, amongst 
their greatest and most praiseworthy achievements, and in one 
particular direction their efforts have been so noteworthy that 
I shall have to refer to them in a later portion of this paper. 
Now, I do not pretend to stand before the Society in the character 
of an expert in matters pedagogic, but as my previous appearances 
here have been in connection with such very different subjects, 
I owe a few words in explanation of my venturing to trespass on 
‘somewhat technical ground. In the part of India where I have 
been chiefly employed in administrative work, it is the rule for 
what are known as the district officers, a comprehensive term 
which I fear I cannot spare space to explain here, to inspect all 
the primary schools that lie within their range during the annual 
tour in the rural tracts. The inspection is directed not so much 
to the proficiency of the pupils in their studies, which is tested 
by the departmental officers, as to the general condition of the 
institution in regard to such matters as attendance, punctuality in 
registration and writing up current records, provision of furni- 
ture, cleanliness of the school premises, and similar non-professional 
essentials. It is the custom, however, on such occasions to gratify 
the master and the local board of management, or the parents of 
the pupils, by a cursory parade of the different classes in the 
school, and to note down one’s general impression or any special 
merits or defects that may have attracted attention. This then 
is the extent to which probably nearly every member of my profes- 
sion is competent to judge of matters educational, and it obviously 
covers but one section, though that is the largest and most 
important, of the population under instruction. It is that in 
which the masses, amongst whom the bulk of our work lies, are 
chiefly interested, and it is that, again, which under the system in 
force in several of the provinces, serves as a feeder to the institu- 
tions of a higher grade, and where accordingly one finds in embryo 
_ the pupil who is met later in life in the court or offices of the 
district, or in even higher functions. I, personally, have had the 
further advantage of having been for a few months an educational 
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inspector, and though my experiences in that capacity give me no 
right to speak as an authority, they were sufficient to give mea 
certain insight into the system, and to enable me to read between 
the lines of the statistics, selections from which I have to present to 
you hereafter. Thus one reason for my diverging from the line of 
treatment adopted by my predecessor on this subject is that his 
view of education is based on different experience. Another is 
that one of the main objects of his paper seems to be not only to 
lay bare certain flagrant deficiencies in the matter of education in 
India, but to impute the blame of this shortcoming to the State 
and to the system it has established. Well, here I must altogether 
part company from him, as, whatever my personal views on the 
questions at issue may be, it is certainly beyond my province to 
criticise the action and policy of the Government under which 
I have still the honour of serving. Fortunately there is no subject 
which can be viewed from so many different standpoints as educa- 
tion. -There is no subject on which more has been written, and 
which yet, as Mill has observed, still seems inexhaustible. There 
is no subject again which is more dependent than education upon 
conditions with which it appears at first sight to be but remotely 
connected. It is not my purpose, therefore, to regard my subject 
as one merely of statistics or departmental action. Neither of 
these can touch more than{the very edge of it. 

The numbers attending school or college, and studying in the 
different grades and faculties, and the relative proportion of 
expenditure from public and. private funds respectively, together 
with the efficiency of the teaching, as tested by examinations, all 
these would be factors of the highest importance if we were 
concerned with public or popular instruction. But from the 
standpoint I desire to occupy they are conclusive only as regards 
one branch of the subject. -That standpoint affords a survey of 
the education of the people as a whole. It regards not only the 
book learning, discipline, and moral precepts that are instilled or 
hammered into them at school, but the wider discipline and train- 
ing assimilated in the course of daily life; the influences, physical 
and social, that tend to the formation of the character in the more 
important of the various moulds into which the different sections 
of the Indian community have been cast; the seed hed, in fact, 
in which the current educational system has been sown, or the 
stock on to which the novel circumstances of the last two genera- 
tions have been grafted. The survey will be found, I hope, to be 
laid before you as impartially as the nature of the problem allows. 
If there be any bias, it is in the direction of the point of view of 
the administrator. Of one, that is, who recognises how much 
less is the friction of the wheels of the machine in the case of an 
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educated population, but who equally recognises from experience 
how weak must be a structure, educational or administrative, which 
is not based on the sentiment and the organic characteristics of the 
masses for whose benefit it is designed. 

It is worth a word or two of comment that I have not only 
used the term education instead of instruction, but I have added 
the adjective popular in describing the subject of my address to 
you to-night. It is not, I will ask you to assume, without purpose 
that I have thus encumbered myself with additional verbiage. © 
The circumstances of India present such an absence of uniformity, 
and the fissures between different sections of society are so wide 
and deep, that it is necessary to explain that, even with regard to 
the branches of education that can be appraised by means of 
statistics, the divergence is enormous between the classes by 
whom full advantage is taken of the facilities within their reach, 
and the vast bulk of the population by whom it is desirable 
that such advantages should be appreciated before the latter can 
be truly denominated popular. I point this out because I am 
well aware that there are classes in India to whom some of the 
remarks I am about to make do not apply. But I am treating of 
the masses only, and, to borrow a metaphor from Dr. Johnson— 
the lexicographer, not the author of the paper on education which 
I have just mentioned—the fact that, after some search, one pear 
and two apples have been found in an orchard does not prove 
that the orchard is fruitful, so in this case a brilliant example or 
two only serves to make more apparent and impressive the general 
prevalence of the opposite state of affairs. 

Under the above interpretation of the term popular Pane 
namely, the appraisement of the various influences that chiefly 
tend to the formation of character amongst the masses of the 
Indian population, the development of the intellectual side of that 
character does not here, any more than in other countries, hold 
the first place. In this respect, perhaps, my observations stray to 
some extent beyond the usual limits imposed by the rules of this 
Society, because, as I have just mentioned, it is in this aspect 
that the subject can be best, or, at all events, least inadequately 
gauged by statistics. But the statistics that are available have 
by no means been ignored, though, as my subsequent observations 
will show, they require a considerable amount of explanatory 
comment before they are to be taken as a basis for general 
conclusions. None of these explanations compares in importance 
with that which is concerned with the medium in which the 
intellect has here to work, since it is on the conditions induced 
by general circumstances that depends the chance of assimilating 
what it is sought to implant by special and, as it were, artificial 
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means. These circumstances are of course manifold, and it is 
only of the salient features of their aggregate that I can attempt 
to treat on this occasion. 
First of all we have the predominant fact to consider that 

India is, and in the main always has been since the dawn of — 
history, a country pre-eminently agricultural in its capabilities. 
It has few natural advantages that tend to the development of 
industrial enterprise as it is understood in this country. Water 
power is available only in special localities, and to a very feeble 
extent. Coal again is restricted to a few small tracts, and 
other minerals in common use here are there equally sparsely 
distributed. Then, again, partly from the greater facilities for 
cultivation in the early days of the present civilisation, partly 
owing to peculiarities in the social development of the community, 
the industrial classes have never been recognized as other than 
inferior in position to the rest of the community, and there has 
been no encouragement to them to co-operate to an extent that 
alone renders possible manufacture on a large scale. It is then | 
with an agricultural population that we have to deal, with all the 
praiseworthy qualities that usually distinguish that class, and 
all its characteristics that are adverse to rapid or complete 
development. The great physical variety, moreover, that we 
“meet with in Jndia produces special features to which con- 
sideration must be given, remote as they may at first sight appear 
from such a subject as education. Where the people live mainly 
and directly on the produce of the soil, nature may do too little 
or too much for them, the result, from an educational standpoint, 
being equally disadvantageous. There are considerable tracts in 
India which possess all the attributes with which popular opinion 
‘invests tropical countries; where, to use a well-worn phrase of a 
past generation, it is only necessary to tickle the soil with a hoe 
and it smiles with a harvest. Here, obviously, so long as the 
population remains at a respectful distance from the productive 
capacity of the land, education is in abeyance. Man has no 
reason to take thought for the morrow. As Rabbi ben Ezra 


asks— 
‘“‘Irks care the crop-full bird P 
Frets doubt the maw-crammed beast ? ” 


Popular education begins with the struggle for life, when man 
has to adapt circumstances to himself, rather than to indolently 
acquiesce in what he finds ready for him. We may then find our- 
selves at the other end of the scale, as on the arid plains and storm- 
swept hillsides of the uplands and coasts of India, where the 
only education available is that of unremitting daily toil, without 
which life cannot be sustained, and which has to be conducted on 
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the empirical system handed down intact from generation to 
generation, no one having time to give a thought to improving or 
varying his lot. Of the two extremes, the latter is the more hope- 
less, and fortunately it is also the rarer. In India we find the 
situation solved in various ways. Within reach of some of the 
tracts in question is an annual demand for labour in large towns 
and seaports, and immigration is in itself a branch of education. 
Where this outlet is impossible, or available to a few only, as in 
the more remote Himalayan villages or table-lands, the usual 
tendency of the population to increase is kept under restraint by 
special social regulations, such as the devotion of younger sons to 
a monastic or celibate life, or the custom of polyandry, under 
which the bride becomes the wife of both the eldest son and all 
his brothers. But over the greater part of India a more normal 
development of the physical or material influences on education 
has taken place. Hxperience has modified the treatment of the soil 
in proportion as the multiplication of the inhabitants tended either 
to push population further from the parental settlements, or to 
render more necessary what is now-a-days called intensive cultiva- 
tion of the estates immediately adjacent to the latter. Improve- 
ment in this respect has been no doubt more marked within the 
last two or three generations than during the unsettled times of 
the preceding centuries, but the process has been in continuous 
operation, no doubt, ever since the settlement of an agricultural 
population on the plains, irrespective of all political changes. It is 
slow, of course, but has reached a stage, on the whole, in which 
the mind is receptive of, and often indeed on the look out for, 
fresh improvements, though averse to experiments of the success 
of which it is not assured. The Indian peasantry’ of the 
better class are now fully alive to the possibility of making two 
blades of corn grow where only one grew before, but in a tropical 
or subtropical country the issues involved are two serious for them 
to embark on speculative enterprise. It is not the place to enlarge 
on this tendency, but a couple of instances may be quoted in 
illustration of the above remark. First, then, in many parts of 
the country, the clumsy, dirty and wasteful, wooden sugar cane 
press has been almost entirely superseded by a light iron article, 
placed on the market by a firm of HKuropean planters, proved in the 
presence of gatherings of cultivators at some of the great religious 
fairs and festivals, and now imitated by local blacksmiths in nearly 
all parts of India. Then, again, as soon as it was shown the 
wheat-growing peasant of the north that the field which gave 

2 The land is in the hands chiefly of small holders, either peasant proprietors 


or tenants on fairly fixed terms, ‘There are scarcely any large estates which are 
farmed by their proprietors. 
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9 bushels per acre by his traditional method of tillage would yield 
13 bushels if irrigated and manured, nearly the whole area com- 
manded by wells and canals became in the winter one vast wheat 
field, and the millets and smaller grains were relegated to the ~ 
autumn harvest, which depends on rainfall. Other instances such 
as those of cotton and indigo, on a large scale, and coffee on a small, 
might be adduced in support of the statement, but the above are 
enough to illustrate the nature of the influence of physical or 
material circumstances on the development of the popular 
character, and we can now pass on to the social influences 
which bear upon it. The first of these needs little comment, as 
it follows directly upon the two physical characteristics which I 
have mentioned already, namely, the prevalence of agriculture and 
the absence of arts and manufactures: I mean the weakness of the 
urban element in the population. In a paper I read here some 
fifteen or sixteen months ago, it was pointed out that not 5 per 
cent. lived in aggregates of 20,000 inhabitants or more, and that 
only 44 per cent. more was found in smaller aggregates, so that 
less than a tenth of the whole population could be considered 
urban, even under the widest extension of the term. ‘The gap, 
moreover, between the two classes is greater than that proportion 
by itself implies. The village, originating either in colonisation by 
families, or in the necessity of mutual protection, is, or everywhere 
tends to be, the social unit in India, and as such to become a small 
world in itself, a microcosm, paying its way either directly by its land 
or by the produce thereof. So that, in respect to education under 
social influence, the medium to be pierced before inherent aptitudes 
can be fully developed or examples from outside can be assimi- 
lated, is not merely the traditional devotion to old custom which 
is the characteristic of all peasantry as compared with the citizen 
of the busier atmosphere of a town, but also the exclusiveness and 
jealousy of a self-sufficing community. If it were only the former, 
we have abundant instances of how the sentiment gives way before 
distinctly advantageous modern innovations, though it is curious to 
see how in India the change is still referred to custom for a basis. 
For example, that very case of irrigation, which I cited just now, 
may be taken, as it has been, if I recollect right, by Sir Henry 
Maine. A canal is brought within reach of the village lands, 
which had never previously been irrigated, but the distribution of 
the water was determined, not in accordance with the actual facts 
as they then stood, but on a fictitious basis of the customary 
rights, which would have been exercised in byegone days had there 
been occasion to exercise them. It is the same with regard to less 
general rights and practices. The appeal is invariably to ancient 
usage, the only authority recognised, though it may be brought 
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“up to date,’ if occasion demands. But however much custom 
may be disposed to give way in such circumstances as the above, 
the change has to pass through a village community. The peasant 
is naturally prone to think and act as one of a class or group, and to 
distrust individual inclination or impulse, and his collectivism, if 
the term be now-a-days allowed in that sense, is intensified many 
times by the, relatively speaking, complete organisation of the 
isolated little society into which he is absorbed. The village has 
its own hierarchy, its own regulations and customs, under its own 
sanction: the land round it, if not completely occupied, is never- 
theless practically at the disposal of the village authorities, for 
though in many, even most, parts of the country it is equally 
available to any outsider, there are few who would venture 
to enter upon it against the wishes of his future neighbours. 
If he did he would be likely to meet with most curious 
agricultural misfortunes. In these circumstances a new idea 
must commend itself, not to the enlightened individual alone, 
but to the wisdom of the village at large, and it is as little 
likely to be engendered within the community as it is certain 
to be regarded with rank distrust if it be imported from out- 
side, especially from a large town. It is true that this exclu- 
siveness is now subjected to what is undoubtedly a disintegrating 
influence, that of the present system of law and administration, 
which tends towards the emancipation of the individual from 
his communal bonds; but the period during which this force 
has been in operation is too short in the life of a people to have 
had much effect in counteracting the results of ages of inherited 
sentiment in the opposite direction. It is also open to question, 
though this is a matter which I do not propose to broach in 
connection with the present subject, how far these legal tendencies, 
which have not arisen ont of popular feeling, but have been 
applied as it were, from outside, have been assimilated into the 
general social system. 

I have hitherto spoken of the population as consisting of only 
two sections, one preponderately numerous, the other very much 
the reverse. JI have divided the community into, first, a large 
body of agriculturists, with a small contingent of handicraftsmen 
working on a small scale, and secondly, into an enormous 
ageregate of independent. village communities, with a minute 
sprinkling of towns of above the size of a local market. But the 
next social units with which it is necessary to my subject that I 
should deal are of a very different character. They refer not so 
much to the occupation and functions of the people or to what 
may be called, on a small scale, their political congregation, but to 
what from an educational point of view is much more important, 
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that is, their religious, ceremonial, and, above all, their domestic 
relations. I speak of what are known to us by the Portuguese 
name of castes. I can only touch here upon the barest outlines 
of this complicated subject, and will just bring forward enough of 
its main features to explain its great, indeed we may almost 
say without exaggeration, its overwhelming influence upon the | 
education of the majority of the Indian population. The caste 
system, indeed, nominally prevails, strictly speaking, amongst 
the Brahmanic community alone: that is, amongst those who 
accept Brahmanic ministrations and recognise the religious and 
social pre-eminence of the Brahman. But, in practice, there are 
few sections of the community that are free from it. The bulk of 
the Musalmans in India are local converts from the Brahmanic 
fold, and have preserved to a great extent their former unre- 
generate social observances and traditions. The Jains and Sikhs 
are simply schismatics. The forest tribes occupy the borderland 
between Brahmanism and the organised animistic creeds of their 
ancestors. Those who remain in the woods are staunch to their 
ancient faith, and have their own priests and ceremonial. The 
fringe that lives adjacent to the plains is gradually being absorbed 
into Brahmanism by means of caste inducements, not by anything 
in the nature of proselytism or conversion. So that we may 
roughly say that except amongst the frontier tribes of the north- 
west, where Islam is strong and tribal feeling stronger, and 
amongst the Buddhists of Burma, a portion of the Christian 
converts, and the small communities of the hill tracts, there is 
a general adherence to the caste system. LHven foreign tribes, 
such as the Parsis and Beni-Israel, or Marathi-speaking Jews, | 
have acquired a considerable dash of the prevailing sentiment 
regarding this matter. 

It is as well to explain at once what is here meant by caste, 
namely, a community entered only by right of birth, which marries 
only within itself, and which is similarly restricted in regard to 
eating and drinking, of a formal nature, that is, other than the mere 
acceptance of uncooked grain or a drink of water. It comprises a 
complete scheme of life, regulated by its own rules and customs as 
to the most minute detail of domestic ceremonial and its relation to 
those outside its limits. It owes its origin to sacerdotal influence 
exercised with regard to differences first of race, then of function, 
and, finally, as civilisation advanced, to those of sect or doctrine. 
This being so, and the principle having been established that 
worldly position is determined absolutely by birth and not by per- 
sonal worth, the only link between the heterogeneous component 
parts of the community thus subdivided is obviously that of general 
recognition of the Brahmanic supremacy. LEach caste, like each 
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village, is a law to itself, and breaches of caste discipline or 
ceremonial are punished by the committee of elders. Now, with- 
out entering into the question of caste-origins and development, I 
may point out that ever since the re-establishment of Brahmanism 
on the decline of Buddhism, that is, for the last two thousand years 
or so, the Brahmans, or hieratic class, have consistently held that 
beyond their own circle the whole community belongs to the 
servile or depressed order. I shall presently treat of the connec- 
tion of this important doctrine with the intellectual development 
of the population, but for the moment it is necessary to ask your 
attention to the more general influence of the system. 

Like all other institutions that have obtained a firm or general 
footing amongst large numbers of different classes, and have 
retained their hold over the masses through generations of adverse 
influences, the caste system has obviously much to recommend it, 
though its deficiencies as what I called it just now, a scheme of life, 
may be sufficiently apparent to those who approach the question 
from the outside. On the one hand, it effectually diverts the 
sympathies from the consideration of questions that affect the 
community as a whole, and narrows the views of life even more 
than the uniformity of occupation or the isolation of the village. 
Then, again, it fixes a barrier theoretically, and in by far the 
majority of cases practically, insuperable between the different 
ranks of the community, and, in consequence, a social ideal is 
established of a highly artificial character bolstered up by elaborate 
ceremonial, the expenditure on which is the measure of the family 
aspirations. The ‘‘noble discontent,” therefore, which is so power- 
ful a stimulus to exertion in the West, there finds no productive 
outlet, and is limited to the elevation, perhaps, of the standard of 
the foregoing generation, without widening its scope, and without 
being greeted with aught but the discouragement of non-recogni- 
tion by the ranks above in case of success in its own line of life. 
The industrious and intelligent labourer or artisan may acquire 
wealth by his enterprise, and receive the recognition of the State 
of his acts of charity or public benefit, but in his own community 
his position is unchanged, and no daughter of a family above him 
will be given him in marriage, nor, in local ceremonies or festivals 
will he be assigned a single step higher than before his success. 
This, of course, acts to some extent as a discouragement to exer- 
tion beyond a very moderate limit, a trait which has often been 
noticed amongst the lower classes of Indian society by those who 
have had long experience of them as labourers or artisans. The 
majority aim at little beyond a bare subsistence, because in the 
rank to which they are bound for life to belong, so little use, 
socially, can be made of the surplus. I need not say that means 
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have been found to evade the hard and fast rule without openly 
violating it, and we often find that the man of wealth becomes the 
triton of a fresh set of minnows, and in a generation or so the 
family disowns all connection with the shoal amongst whom its 
early life was spent. This, however, is a feature which need only 
just be mentioned here. Another, which appears to me to be 
chiefly due to the restrictive influence of the caste-system, 1s the 
very general absence, amongst both upper and lower classes, of 
any sense of proportion, with its usual accompaniment of a some- 
what exaggerated personal vanity. This is a trait which is very 
prominent and easily discernible by anyone who has intimate or 
frequent intercourse with the people, and, though I do not throw 
out the suggestion more than tentatively, the origin is to be 
sought, I think, in the concentration of the thoughts on the 
narrow and comparatively trivial subjects which alone are com- 
prised within the caste-circle. The minute detail of ceremonial 
and the importance attached to it; the peculiar ancl very prevalent 
view that a family can be raised by the marriage of a daughter to a 
husband of higher status, whilst the son must never expect a bride 
above him in position; and the standard of estimation in the eyes 
of the caste, which is practically the expenditure on such unions. 
All these tend to exaggerate the personal element, and to obscure 
from view objects of wider interest. 

But we may now turn to the other side of the caste question, 
and it will be seen, I think, that, setting aside the marriage 
regulations and customs, which are too elaborate and various to 
be discussed here, the balance, from the standpoint I am now 
occupying, is by no means entirely adverse to the existing state 
of things, though obviously there is much to reform. In the first 
place, against the restriction of sympathy to a narrow sphere, we 
must set the fact that, owing to this sentiment, such a measure 
as the poor law or general provision for public relief, except, of 
course, in time of famine, is unnecessary. Hach caste provides 
for its indigent members in its own way. Widows, where, as in 
most of the upper classes, they do not remarry, are maintained in 
the household of their’ relatives or connections; in a humble 
capacity, it is true, but still they are supported through life. 
Brahmans are met with offerings wherever they present them- 
selves. Able-bodied men are provided with employment, and the 
decrepit and blind are either kept by subscriptions in kind or sit — 
by the nearest roadside and ask for alms, never in vain. The 
devotion of the younger members of a family to their elders is 
proverbial. In fact, the caste feeling overrides all others to an 
extent that in some cases may seem to us exaggerated. The 
malefactor, for instance, who has not violated caste rules, or who 
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has duly purged himself of any pollution he may have chanced to 
undergo during his incarceration, is received back on his release 
with his reputation nominally unsullied, though there may 
possibly be some esoteric suspicion that too close an intimacy 
with him is undesirable. This brings us to the second great 
feature in the favourable side of caste, namely, the efficacy of the 
system in maintaining the conventional standard of morality. So 
far as the present argument is concerned, it is of no consequence 
that the standard may not be according to our views a high one. 
It is enough that a definite standard is recognized, and that 
machinery exists within the community itself to ensure its ob- 
servance. There are, furthermore, two points in connection with 
caste which ought never, I think, to be allowed to drop out of 
recollection in treating of it. First, that the system has grown 
up historically, and for all its ordinances, whether good or bad 
according to the standards of more advanced nations, a reason can 
be assigned. Historically, therefore, and only in process of time, 
can its improvement be effected, and its provisions destructive to 
the development of the popular character be sloughed off, as the 
popular sentiment with regard to them undergoes change. The 
second point is that caste is inextricably bound up with the 
religion of the majority of those who conform to its rules, that 
it is admittedly through caste that that religion is able to 
maintain its hold of the masses, so that it is through caste 
that social improvement must work in order to be permanent. 
This is tantamount to saying that the key of the situation is held 
by the Brahman so long as present conditions remain unchanged. 
It is important, therefore, to appreciate, as far as my space allows, 
the attitude of this class toward the rest of the community. To 
begin with, their hieratic character is entirely independent of any 
participation in priestly ministrations such as those to which they 
owed their origin in Vedic times, and, like other caste attributes, 
is due to hereditary succession. The part played by them in 
domestic and other ceremonial is that of the monopolist of the 
Scripture or sacred texts which are regarded as binding incanta- 
tions by the orthodox. I have already mentioned that according 
to the canon of the revived Brahmanism, there is, beside them- 
selves, only one order, whose duty it is to serve Brahmans, and who 
are theoretically excluded from all study of the sacred writings. 
The learned professions, which in India, before the present régime, 
were all of a quasi-Scriptural character, were entirely in the hands 
of Brahmans, who, to maintain their unique pre-eminence, were 
bound to uphold with all their might the doctrine of the immuta- 
bility of inherited position, and the importance of keeping inviolate 
the ceremonial rules of the caste, to prevent the multiplication of 
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the lower grades of society, whose revolts at various periods have 
been highly inconvenient. The ideal set by themselves has thus 
become the standard of the rest. The middle and lower classes 
have no prohibition of the marriage of widows, nor is it by any 
means obligatory amongst them for a father to marry off his 
daughter before she reaches the age of 10 or 11; adults, in 
fact, are preferred. But as a family rises in wealth, and is 
in a position to adopt a higher standard of living, the very first 
manifestation of social ambition is the imposition of life-long 
widowhood, and the reprobation of marriage with any girl who has 
passed out of childhood, because the Brahman does it. This rule is 
subject, necessarily, to considerable local variations, as may be 
seen in the census reports, but taking the population as a whole, 
it is generally prevalent, and to it is usually added the practice 
of secluding the women of the family from public view, a custom 
not of Brahmanic origin, but due to the influence of the later 
régume of the Musalman. This tendency is not peculiar to India, 
as every community chiefly composed of peasantry seems to be 
reflexive in its movements, and rides, as it were, with its face 
to the tail. Its aim, even though progressive in reality, is always 
based on reaction, and is referred to a condition of things ante- 
cedent to that out of which the change immediately arises. But 
in India the ancient custom of the superior classes is peculiarly 
easy to adopt, and involves no inroad on the conservative instincts 
of the rustic, whilst it cannot be censured by the class whose 
example is being followed. Thus, assuming that the marriage 
of immature girls and the prohibition of that of widows are 
practices not compatible with the advance of education in the 
community, the maintenance and extension of the Brahmanic 
ideal are distinctly retrogressive. It appears from some utterances 
of the latter class of late years that this is admitted in word, 
though found inevitable in fact. The knot therefore will not be 
solved by the Brahman, but must be left to other influences on 
which I may have space to add a few words at the conclusion of 
this paper. . 

We must now turn to the less abstract side of the subject, and 
devote a short time to the attitude of the Brahman towards popular 
instruction, or the intellectual development of the community of 
which he forms the apex. In early times, as is usual in such cases, 
the whole learning of the community was connected with religious 
worship and doctrine, and was monopolised, therefore, by the 
sacerdotal order. Later, on the revival of Brahmanism from its 
period of depression under the Buddhistic propaganda, literature 
and poetry were invaded by some of the mixed castes, that is 
those born of Brahman or other high class fathers, and mothers of 
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lower origin. But the Brahmanic literature of the period, which 
sets forth most clearly what the saered caste held to be ideal 
orthodoxy, indicates the strong dislike of the Brahman to any 
encroachment of other castes on his intellectual domain. It was 
open to him to withdraw at any time, like the denizens of 
Pandemonium, “ to a hill retired,’”’— 
«And reason high, 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will or Fate, 


Fixed Fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And find no end, in wondering mazes lost,” 


and many no doubt did so, leaving the road clear to schismatics 
and reformers. But caste distinctions were left untouched by all 
alike, and on the return of the Brahman to power, we find the 
_ severest fulminations in the ideal codes of law are leveiled against 
the lower orders who attempt to encroach upon the learning or 
occupations of those above them. The savage penalties imposed 
are no doubt little more than a counsel of perfection indicating 
what ought to be done rather than what the State could venture 
to do, but the feeling that prompted their promulgation is the 
important point, and this is fairly accurately reproduced in the 
text as we have it handed down by unbroken tradition. Coming 
down to more recent times, we have the Musalmans, who were 
unaffected by this prejudice against the lower orders, though their 
recruitment from the people in India led to the incorporation of 
much of the current caste feeling and practice. Apart from this, 
however, the literary aspirations of this community were and are 
much too restricted to the study of, or the acquaintance with, the 
Kuran and works of a purely doctrinal nature founded on it. The 
spirit, in fact, is much the same as that which animated Omar 
in his dealings with the Alexandrian lbrary. Popular education 
amongst the Musalmans, then, may be said to begin and end with 
the recitation by heart of the whole or part of the sacred book, of 
which they too often do not understand the meaning of more than 
two or three words. The upper classes alone pursued secular 
studies, such as philosophy and belles lettres, to even a moderate 
distance. ! 

There is a great deal more to be said on this branch of my 
subject which it is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss. 
What I have said above will suffice, I trust, to show generally 
the predisposition of the masses in India towards or away from 
what I have called popular education in its widest sense. The 
tendencies, so far as they can be summarised, are to crystallise 
society into a number of independent groups, racial, or more 
often functional, but each occupying a definite and fixed position 
in the social scale, and each function being, as far as possible, 
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hereditarily exercised. Under such a system book learning has 
grown to be merely the stock-in-trade of certain classes, as the 
plough, the hammer, or the loom is of others; and this feeling is 
fostered by the literate classes in question, so far as is possible 
under the present conditions. It is to this side of education, 
namely that which can be imparted through direct instruction, 
that I must devote my next remarks, and all the more because 
it is, I fear, the only part of my subject that falls within the 
legitimate province of the Society, as it is, to a great extent, 
susceptible of statistical test. But in regard to public instruction 
in India, there are, I find, some rather widely disseminated 
misconceptions, one of which has to be removed, according to my 
view of the case, before I can produce before you the statistics in 
the light that will serve to dispose of the other. The notion in 
question is that India was found by the British to contain an 
educated population, and that we succeeded to an extensive and 
flourishing system of popular instruction. Now this is entirely 
erroneous, and to prove it to be so it is only necessary to trace it to 
its origin. The first administrative settlements of the British 
were in Bengal, where the language of the Courts and offices was 
Persian, which was also the polite language of the Moghal’s 
entourage and of that of his powerful deputies in the provincial 
seats of government. To this exotic, therefore, was the attention 
of Warren Hastings first directed, and encouragement was given 
to colleges for the study of both Persian and Arabic, with which 
the course of instruction was generally combined. In very few 
years, the researches of Sir William Jones and others led to what 
we may now call the rehabilitation or even the resuscitation of — 
Sanskrit, and establishments for its study arose under State 
auspices and aid in both Calcutta and Benares, the ancient centre 
of Brahmanic lore. It also appears that institutions on a smaller 
scale, and with a more modest curriculum, were dotted over the 
country in connection with the above languages, but chiefly rising 
little above what are known as Rote schools,in which the Vedic 
and other texts, or the Kuran, as required for daily use, were the 
only subjects taught. It is probable too that a set of schools 
existed, at all events in the larger towns and markets, for the — 
benefit of the sons of tradesmen and young Brahmans who were 

destined for secular work under the local authorities, and in these 
the rudiments of the three R’s were imparted until the boys were 
called away to the shop in the one case, or to their father’s offices 
in the other. Itis simply an abuse of terms to call this popular 
education, and it is clear that no importance was attached to these 
denominational or hedge schools by the British, who were never- 
theless evidently on the look out for any native growth which 
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they could train into public utility. They found, in fact, ready 
to hand the traditionally and professionally literary classes of the 
country. whose interests were accordingly at once taken up. It 
was not until 1854 that a change in policy took place,’ and in the 
meantime the great battle between the Anglicists and Orientalists, 
which affected practically only secondary education and those that 
took advantage of it had been fought and won by the former. In 
1854, however, a despatch was sent out by the Court of Directors 
which has been rightly called the great charter of popular instruc- 
tion in India, and the time that the views therein expressed were 
first put into practice, marks the beginning of a genuine and 
cordial attempt to organise and extend a general system of 
education that would influence the intellect of the middle and 
lower classes. The lines adopted were, as in India is inevitable, 
not uniform throughout the country. I need not go into detail, 
but I may just mention a few main points of divergence. For 
instance, in one province the scheme of public instruction was 
devised so as to conduct the pupil without break from the 
rudiments up to the university, of which three were established 
in the mutiny year in the respective presidency towns. But in 
another it was thought better to aim no higher in the elementary 
institutions than was necessary to furnish the rustic population 
with just enough useful knowledge as would aid them in the 
practical duties of their after life. Those who wished to continue 
their education, therefore, were encouraged to enter the primary 
classes attached to secondary schools; there the course of study was 
avowedly directed towards the grades above. Then, of course, we 
have the compromise, in which the first plan is adopted up to the 
high schools, where the bifurcation between a strictly academic 
and a more practical and commercial curriculum takes place. In 
another direction we find a greater recognition of what are depart- 
mentally termed “indigenous” institutions, that is the hedge 
schools mentioned above, than in,others, where the standard 
established by the class that mainly provides the pupils is higher 
than is usually reached by, or expected of, such teaching. Simi- 
larly, the treatment of these schools is different. In one part of the 
country they have been successfully incorporated into the general 
system, by enrolling each institution which combines adequate 
efficiency with the desire to enter permanently the State service, 
and this seems to have been the original intention of the authors 
of the despatch of 1854. Elsewhere, they remain outside, but by 
conforming to the general standards, and submitting their classes 
to examination, and their schools to inspection, they are supported 

3 In Bengal, perhaps, isolated movements on a small scale seem to have been 
initiated, but attained little prevalence. 
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by a grant-in-aid. In other provinces, as above mentioned, there 
is no demand for them, as the circumstances of the tract admit of 
a full supply of trained teachers within the State fold. 

The whole working of the scheme set forth in 1854, as modified 
in 1859 in one or two important points of detail, when the original 
expectations had been disappointed, was scrutinised and discussed 
by the Commission in 1882-88, mentioned by Mr. Johnston in his 
paper, and it was necessarily a matter for congratulation to the 
Government of India, that this body of selected and representative 
experts was able to report that the lapse of nearly thirty years 
had proved the soundness of the initiative taken in 1854, and that 
where shortcomings had been found, they were due, as a rule, to 
neglect of, or divergence from, the principles then laid down. To 
bring the historical part of the subject up to the present time, 
I need only add that since 1883 the Government of India have 
published two quinquennial reviews of the progress of public 
instruction in all its branches, both of them prepared by dis- 
tinguished departmental officers on the educational staff of the 
Province of Bengal; and from one or the other of these I have 
taken most of the statistics used in this paper, and on which I am 
now about to comment. Not all, however, for in order to appre- 
ciate the cumulative results of popular instruction, I have been 
obliged to resuscitate a corpse that I hoped had received fitting 
obsequies in Mr. Hooker’s paper of January last, I mean the census. 
The two series of figures do not cover exactly the same ground, so 
far as the number of pupils is in question, for whilst the depart- 
mental return excludes a good number of persons studying at 
home or in private and unregistered institutions, who should 
appear on the census roll, the latter excludes those under instruc- 
tion but not learning to read and write, a qualification which 
prevents the incorporation of the pupils at the denominational 
Rote schools, as well as the infant or lower classes in elementary 
institutions, whether public or private. Hven supposing these to be 
taken to balance each other the census is likely to be in defect as 
compared with the departmental figures, because of the tendency 
mentioned in several of the census reports for boys who are still 
at school, but in the advanced classes, to return themselves as 
“literate” and not “under instruction.” 1 mentioned in January 
that for this reason I consider it a mistake to discriminate the 
three classes at a census, and would prefer to call for a return 
simply of those who could and those who could not read and write 
more than their own name. I have therefore thought it right to 
accept as correct the number of male pupils shown in the depart- 
mental tables, and to subtract the excess over the census return 
from the number shown in the latter as literate. In the case of 
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the other sex I do not see sufficient reason to distrust the census, 
since the number of girls shown in the departmental returns as 
not yet in the reading stage, and the number in some provinces 
returned as attending Kuran schools only, and, finally, the fact 
that a high proportion of the pupils there are stated to be under 
7 years of age, indicate that the difference between the two is, in 
reality, insignificant. The following table gives the numbers thus 
adjusted in British territory and the States the schools in which 
come under the Department of Public Instruction of the adjacent 
local Governments, as in Bombay and the Central Provinces :— 


British Provinces and Smaller Cities. 




















Males. Females. 
USGI GEIE: | MaRS 0 SS 3,517,778 168,274 
Literate (but not pupils)............ 9,471,663 461,955 
Illiterate _............. el 104,504,573 112,776,440 
(1) Ka 117,494,014 113,406,669 


Proportionally stated, the figures tell the following tale :— 





























Males. Females. 
MNES TIRE PELCURO IIIc. oie socs.ccccca<o.ccecesdaescocondecceccosssbocscos 2°99 O22 
Not under instruction, but able to read and write.. 8:06 0°34 
RE ns svncanssencscsccndeccsvesseocusteveass 88°95 99°44 
POURS Meee aes. pated: mercies 100°00 100°00 





This, then, was the prevalence of instruction in the year 
1891. Of the males, 11 per cent., of the females of India 
56 per 10,000 were then stated to be not illiterate, or 6 per cent. of 
the whole community. There are three other aspects in which the 
return may be considered. First, it is allowable to deduct the 
children of both sexes under 5 years old, below, that is, school- 
going age, a process which raises the proportions to the extent 
shown below. I should have liked to have dealt with the 





Males. Females. 
BIS iacrsraseescetivass6. 3°49 O°17 
TAGETALO J...0..00.000--- 9°39 0°48 
Illiterate................ 87:12 99°35 


SSAA NA IS SIL TE ES EL EE TS, 


population of school-going age, as a whole, but as a further return 
will show when I treat of it presently, it is not practicable to 
thus distribute the pupils, since though the masses may cease to 
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attend school at 14, many leave long before this; whilst of the 
minority, a good many continue at school up to 19 or 20, and at 
college still longer. Roughly speaking, the proportion has been 
departmentally taken at 15 per cent. of the total male population. 
In the case of girls, it would not reach much above half that 
fraction, since it is rare to find them allowed to attend school after 
they have attained their marriageable age of between 10 and 14, 
and the proportion under 5 is considerably above that of the boys. 
The next light in which to consider the distribution is territorially 
or by provinces, a point which can be dealt with summarily by 
reference to the following statement, which shows the proportion 





Illiterate per 1,000. 














Provinces. 
Males. Females. 

Madras\ 26h keen 851 ' 990 
Bombay incase 860 ; 990 
Bet) iT4:§ Bppephcarne myns Ae 892 996 
N. W. Provinces ....... 937 997 
Oudh:, ..cs2 ac eaeeeeee 942 998 
SMC « cssseneoreeeesoee een 915 995 
Panjab ss .uslscte eee 926 997 
Central Provinces ....... 941 998 
PASHAIN SS. occ nae eer eee 924, 997 
Lower Burma...............- 557 962 
Uppér >, Saree 538 985 

States. 
Hoaidrabad f.ya:.tohentee 928 997 
Baroda: =). $5 sees 856 995 
MES EOFC. -...:..cerees teen 895 993 





of illiterate of both sexes in the principal divisions of the country. 
As regards males, the difference between Burma and the rest of 
the British possessions must be noted, as it is due to the religious 
system in the more remote province. Buddhism there demands that 
every boy should spend a certain number of years under instruc- 
tion in a monastery, and the establisment of these institutions being 
an act of religious merit, leading to substantial benefit in the next 
incarnation of the pious founder, is a usual way of disposing of 
wealth, the accumulation of which is reprobated in the tenets of 
the local faith. Not a large proportion, it may be mentioned, of these 
Hpongyi Kyaungs, as they are called, are included in the depart- 
mental returns, though a good many of the private institutions are 
gradually adopting the modern text books and methods of 
teaching mathematics and writing introduced of late years along 
with the British system. But when we come to the rest of India, 
instead of but little over half the male population being illiterate, 
we find the lowest proportion to be 85 per cent., and throughout a 
considerable portion of the country it rises above 93. All that 
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need be remarked about the other sex is that, except in Burma, 
the illiterate nowhere form less than gg per cent. of the total 
number. 

We have then the distribution according to the main religious 
creeds. Here, again, no detailed comment is necessary, since 
nearly three-fourths of the community are returned under titles 
which include such wide divergences in their sub-divisions as to be 
valueless as aggregates. We must take, for instance, the 
Brahmanic community by castes, and if we divide the Christians, 
similarly, into native converts and foreign sojourners, the results 
are very different from those given in the following table. The 





Percentage of Illiterate. 





Creed, 
Males, Females. 
DSTANMANIC ...5...........0065 89°5 99°6 
‘ SOS LAs. re 90°4 99°6 
1 at A Or 46°6 98°6 
Lh ha Sok 52°6 97°4 
Ups hap 22°3 49°9 
PUT EIT 9, 0-1-0062. «5s. 92°9 99°7 
TSE Es AO ee 65°7 864 
Li a 48°1 78°6 
Forest Tribes ................ 99°2 100°0 





only remarks on the figures, then, that need be made are that next 
to the Huropean element, the Parsi is the least illiterate, and 
represents the only indigenous section which has an appreciable 
‘proportion of literate women. in it, and the whole Zoroastrian 
community numbers less than go,ooo souls. The Jains, which 
come next, show remarkable divergence between the figures for the 
two sexes. This is due to the fact that the males included in the 
area where education was returned at the last census are nearly all 
traders, whilst their households have no such characteristic to 
raise them above the general dead level of their sex. The Jews, 
again, form a small and scattered community of less than 18,000. 
The Sikhs are cultivating landholders of military proclivities, 
neither of which pursuits is favourable to the diffusion of book- 
learning. They are probably, however, a little more literate than 
the table shows them to be, because many know their scriptural 
alphabet and literature, without being able to read the Persian 
character, which is that taught in the public schools of the Punjab. 
The Buddhists, as I have just said, are concentrated in Burma and 
the Himalaya, and can generally read and write. 

But there is another point in connection with the permeation 
of literature through the community at large on which the census 
alone throws any definite light. This is the component parts of 
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the class shown above as not illiterate. The information collected 
relates only to those returning themselves as no longer under 
instruction, but no doubt many of the pupils of the higher 
institutions are here included, and even irrespective of these the 
return sufficiently fulfils its object of indicating the social classes 
that take advantage of the instruction placed within their reach. 
The tables treating on this subject are based on individual castes, 
numbering, of course, many thousands, all of which were classified 
into conventional groups, based partly on racial, but mainly on 
occupational or functional considerations; not necessarily the 
occupation, it must be understood, exercised in the present day, 
but that traditional in the caste and from which it derives its 
name. The object of this combination, I need perhaps hardly 
observe to my statistical colleagues here, was not to serve any 
anthropological purpose, but merely to ensure uniformity of treat- 
ment in the twenty or so units of compilation over which the 
287 millions of people were distributed, so that the central autho- 
rity might be confident that in analysing the aggregate of the 
returns he was dealing with material identical, or nearly identical, 
in all cases. Now, as there are no less than sixty of these caste- 
groups, I do not propose to do more than skim the surface of the 
very suggestive results of the above analysis. The first glance 
shows us two facts: one encouraging from the standpoint of com- 
parison with the past, the other rather startling as to the situation 
at present. We find, on the one hand, that amongst these sixty 
social groups there is not one which is entirely barren of people 
who know how to read and write. Of course, if we take indi- 
vidual castes, in different parts of India, there must be hundreds 
in the latter condition, but looking at society in what we may 
describe as strata, to use a geological term, it is remarkable that 
the lowest sections have managed to obtain a crumb or so of 
instruction, and it is quite certain that this was not the case 
half a century ago. Even now the share of the majority of the 
groups is insignificant, save in connection with this last considera- 
tion, but the encouraging fact is that it is there at all. This 
brings me to the second and-less satisfactory aspect of the table. 
We find that the proportion of one-tenth of the group is literate 
in no more than eleven instances out of the sixty, and that these 
eleven, containing 52 per cent. of the total number of literates of 
the country, represent less than 14 per cent. of the population. 
Even from this selection we must make certain deductions, as in 
the 52 per cent. are included nearly 14 per cent. of Burmese, 
Huropeans, and Hurasians. We then get the results shown 
below, that over 86 per cent. of the people share amongst them 
something under 48 per cent. of those who can read and write, 
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scattered over some fifty functional and other groups. The great 
agricultural and pastoral group, for instance, shows 2% per cent. of 
literate amongst its component parts. The artisans fall slightly 
below this, and no item of either group is included in the inner 
circle of the 10 per cent. These figures show the comparative 
concentration of instruction within the classes to whom it is the 
traditional and direct means of livelihood, and its comparative 
neglect where it can only be of value as a factor in general 
education. But this is a matter on which my remarks must be 
deferred till we have done with the statistics of the subject. 
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_I therefore pass on to the last statistics which I propose to 
introduce. They relate to the quality of the instruction, even as 
those already passed in review show its diffusion, and are taken 
therefore from the departmental returns of public schools, by 
which are meant those conforming to the prescribed standards. 
There are, no doubt, over 39,000 institutions shown as private on 
the rolls, but most of them are merely denominational or rudi- 
mentary schools, with from 10 to 13 pupils apiece, and of a very 
fluctuating standard of learning and precarious existence. The 
following table contains the information in question :— 
































Numbers. Distribution per Cent. 

Grade. ae ae 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
ENP US Re sik terisesisenness 12,940 45 0°43 0.01 
College Professional ............ 3,261 ai 0°10 O'ol 
Normal institution ................0. 4,327 819 0714 O12 
PR PRIOR Pipe PAUL * ified. Costeiesess.. 16,125 461 0°53 O15 
FI ic aciceescdinesinevsdsnseae. 57,462 926 1°89 0°30 
IS SED He fees a a 125,014: 6,105 4°11 1°98 
PE PEMARV AL PPO olscsccelesceseeo. 0s 343,734 19,920 11°30 6°47 
“ Lower (a)* ...............| 1,819,849 178,477 59°83 58°08 
pe Pen) Tent a, <a5.-.-. 658,758 100,616 21°66 3243 
A005 ee eer 3,041,510 307,400 100°00 | 100°00 





* Reading printed books. t+ Not reading printed books. 
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It shows that 93 per cent. of the boys and 96 of the girls 
are in the primary stage of instruction, and that over a fifth 
of the former, and nearly a third of the latter are not yet 
advanced to the stage of reading printed books; 4 boys aud 
2 girls in every 100 at school at all, had reached the middle 
grade, and 2 more boys had got as far as the higher. When 
we have to consider the university and other institutions, we 
must abandon percentage and take to the fractions of 1,000 to 
get an appreciable proportion, either for boys or girls. This brief 
exposition is enough to show that anything beyond elementary 
instruction has as yet made little way in India, and I fear that 
when we come to the tests applied to the work of the schools the 
real value of the figures will shrink into still smaller proportions. 
Generally speaking, the scheme includes a test of primary in- 
struction at the end of the third or fifth year of attendance. 
The middle-class stage is closed by an appropriate examination, to 
which is added a special test for entrance to the lower clerical 
grades of the public service, whilst the high school, except where 
a special bifurcation of studies has heen recently introduced, leads 
directly to the entrance examination to the university. The 
following table, which shows the number of boys considered 
sufficiently prepared to be subjected to examination, and the per- 
centage that were successful at the test, speaks for itself :— 
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Examined. Passed. 
Matriculation ..............:.002+: 14,244; 40 
Upper secondary .............. 1,355 28 
Matidile: « 3........2 ee nee 24,385 ° 49 
Public Service certificate .,.. 4,869 33 
Upper primary t252. a 99,449 61 
Lower ae eS, 176,757 59 
| ee 
Total a ctesst aut 321,059 “rs 








Relatively few girls advance beyond the primary stage, but the 
stil] smaller number examined seems better prepared than their 
comrades of the other sex. About one in eight of the boys seem 
to have come to the test, and a little above half passed, chiefly 
owing to the greater success in the lower standards. 

In a paper treating of popular education only, it is not 
necessary to discuss the branches of instruction which are not 
strictly included under that term, so the universities and their 
work may be said not to fall within the scope of my subject. But 
I wish to include in my general survey Indian education as a 
whole, and to appraise accordingly the higher culture as we have 
done the rest. In fact, if we are talking of an educated com- 
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munity at all, we cannot draw the line at the sixth standard, which 
represents in India even a lower degree of attainments than it does 
here, but we must imply something more extended. It is desirable, 
therefore, to see the actual extent of what is called the educated 
community. It has been shown already that at the present time 
only some 5 per 1,000 of the pupils of India have reached the 
university, including both arts and the professional faculties. The 
departmental returns show that during the last five years an average 
of about 18,000 annually appeared for matriculation of whom a 
third only passed the test. Of the latter class something under 
38 per cent. proceeded no further than to the intermediate examina- 
tion; 14 per cent. went on to a degree in Arts, and some 10 per 
cent. graduated in law, medicine, or civil engineering. To the great 
majority, the entrance examination is no more than a qualification 
for service under Government or under such private employers as 
require assistants of the literary calibre implied by this test, and | 
to such an extent has this tendency grown in some parts of the 
country, that at least one university has been obliged to promote 
the establishment of an independent examination of the feeder 
schools, to serve the purpose for which its own doors were formerly 
besieged. As to the graduates, the universities have been now in 
operation for the last thirty-five years or so, and the total outturn 
in the Arts faculty may be estimated at somewhere about 16,000 ; 
but the present Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, a 
Brahman of great distinction, has just been deploring the serious 
want of stamina he has noticed amongst university men, and their 
generally short lives, so that the actual number in existence must 
be considerably below the above figure. This, then, is the nucleus 
of the intellectual life of India, and, as I have said before, there is 
in it no representative of the agricultural or the industrial back- 
bone of the country, even if there be any to speak of in the stages 
between this and the primary schools. 

I will not overburden this paper with statistics showing what 
has been done during the last forty years in the way of extending 
the provisions for popular instruction, or how far advantage has 
been taken of these provisions. The information is available else- 
where in a form more explicit than any I could adopt within 
my present limits. Progress there has been, and very marked 
progress, though not altogether in the direction where it was most 
needed; and the foregoing portion of this paper is calculated, 
perhaps, to indicate not so much what has been accomplished as 
the vast amount still to be done. It is on this consideration that 
I am laying so little stress on the system of education or on the 
State action with regard to it. Where there is no effective 
demand for education, or, as in India, a demand for it only 
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amongst a small minority, the part that can be played by system 
or by State initiative or aid is insignificant, and its results are 
no more than an excrescence or parasitic growth on the life of the 
community. What has to be educated is not the mind, which can 
be reached from school or college, but the will, which is moulded 
only by public opinion. The advance of the two independently 
of each other leads to results which are by no means free from 
difficulty and even danger. To take first the practical, and, 
I admit, the lower, side of the question, the professionally literate 
castes, as the returns show, are taking far more advantage of the 
educational facilities of the present system than the rest; so not 
only is the already wide gulf between the two being increased, 
but the too prevalent view is being emphasised and confirmed that 
instruction is merely a tool whereby a certain class gets its living, 
and with which the rest of the community has no concern. The 
notion once held that instruction would reach the masses best by 
‘“‘downward filtration” from the literate minority, was based on a 
misconception of the character of Brahmanic society, and has long 
since been abandoned. The hold of caste on occupation is 
strengthened by this unequal tendency, and the position of the 
lowest, who, like those at the opposite extreme of the social scale, 
are not bound down to definite functions, but are available to under- 
take any class of labour, is stereotyped in its depression. I spoke, 
in the beginning of this paper, of a specially meritorious work to 
which the efforts of Christian missionaries had been directed. This 
is in relation to the education of the classes whose contact and 
presence is traditionally polluting to the rest of the Brahmanic com- 
munity. ‘To enforce, in the case of such castes, the equality of treat- 
ment in schools to which, under the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 
and the rules of all State departments, they are entitled, is equivalent 
to a decree of eviction against the rest of the pupils. Not one could, 
under pain of excommunication, remain, and the master himself 
would be in the same plight. I have myself seen, in place of the 
traditional rattan for corporal punishment, a row of hardened clay 
pellets on the tutorial desk, which were thrown with the accuracy 
of long practice at the impure urchins who were receiving instruc- 
tion in a row outside the building occupied by the rest. The 
Government has had to recognise the prejudice, and to ordain 
that it should be met with tact and patience, but not directly 
infringed. Now the important feature in this digression is that 
these educationally boycotted castes contain over 57 millions of 
souls, or one in five of the population. If it were not for mission 
schools and public institutions established in special tracts where 
such castes are strong, not a boy amongst them would be able to 
acquire the rudiments of learning. To return to the question of 
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the relations between the minority and the masses, we already 
find that the real influences on public opinion are only to be 
learned in the court, in the field, at the well, or under the big 
tree in the middle of the village; and to go to the school or Press 
for such information is to incur the certainty of being misled. 
The boy of the literate class, if not of town origin, spends 
most of his youth in a town if he aims at secondary education, 
acquires urban tastes and urban views of life, which unfit 
him for sympathy with rustic concerns, just as the peasant 
complains that retaining his boy up to 14 in the primary school 
softens his hands and makes him unable to do his full day’s 
ploughing. Then, again, the strict caste-régime that prevails 
amongst the literate community shows little or no signs of 
material relaxation, though in one or two points there are 
manifestations of revolt amongst a small minority who may 
finally succeed in leavening the mass. Thus the outlet for the 
youth of this class is annually growing narrower, and the market 
for their industry more glutted. India can only provide litigation 
for a certain number of legal practitioners, and the higher class 
of student has hitherto shown little aptitude for any other 
profession but that and the service of the State or public bodies, 
which is, again, a more or less fixed quantity. Medicine and civil 
engineering, for which there is an opening, are only favoured by a 
narrow class, not always the élite of society. Further into this 
question it is not necessary here to enter. It is when we turn to 
the moral aspects of the extension of intellectual education in a 
population subdivided and constituted as is that of India, that we 
find the gravest reason for deliberation. It is not merely that the 
rift between conviction and conformity is growing wider; that the 
head is growing faster than the heart, for that is usual, if not 
universal, in the experience of national education, but it is the 
causes that tend to retard, and perhaps to prevent, re-adjustment, 
that must give us pause. The very first and foremost educative 
influence in a State is that of the family, not the school. There is 
a phrase of Richter bearing on this that is worth remembering: so 
much so, that I have prefixed it to the chapter on education in my 
census report; but, as I do not flatter myself that I have thereby 
made it trite or universally known, it is worth citing again :— 


“The waves of the ocean, before reaching the child, break against four walls 
which encompass the water of his education or crystallisation. Father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, and a few extra people are his forming-world and mould.” 


And in India, as I hope I have made clear, he has also an outer 
line of defence, in his caste. But, withal, the main influence is 
that of woman. I have heard and read a great deal on the sub- 
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jection of women in India, and the deadening influences of the 
zenana system; but, as to the latter, I can speak from personal 
experience, and history confirms it, that there are few shrewder ~ 
negotiators, or persons more alive to what is necessary for their 
own purposes or the interests of their estates, than the ladies with 
whom one has to do business with a curtain between us. As to 
their subjection, whatever may be the theory regarding it—and I 
must admit that the authorities use brave words—in practice, and 
again I speak from varied occurrences laid before me in court and 
village—I have invariably found, if the President will permit me 
to use an expression the political signification of which is scarcely 
older than this paper, that the predominant member of the 
domestic partnership was a certain old woman, generally the 
mother, not, as I have heard is the case in this country, of 
_the wife, but of the husband. In India, in fact, as elsewhere, 
‘‘ she who rocks the cradle rules the empire,” and when we find 
that her sway in her own immediate circle is complete, her social 
aspirations are restricted within immutable limits, and’ those of 
her inferiors similarly kept from encroaching, and that she has no 
conception of any social grievance with which the elders of her 
caste are not competent to deal, we shall not go far wrong if we 
say her tendencies are likely to be conservative, and, looking at 
the very high place ceremonial and custom occupy in her religion 
and in her domestic arrangements, more probably than not she will 
be found to be a bigoted. member of that party. Any inclination 
towards innovation, therefore, will be sure to be met with far more 
resistance from the women of the community than even from the 
men, and what the latter is I have given the means of judging 
already. In the mere matter of book learning it is less surprising 
to find the women backward than in regard to the abandonment of 
social customs which they no doubt recognize as harmful to their 
sex, but which, nevertheless, like some other fashions, they con-— 
sider it a point of honour to endure. To explain this, it is 
unnecessary to go further than the antipathy of the men, 
especially of the literate castes, to the acquisition of learning by 
their partners any more than by their social inferiors.* If any 
other reason be required it may be found in the fact briefly 
mentioned above, that in proportion as the Brahmanic hold on the 
masses is strong, the adoption of their ideal in regard to marriage 
is prevalent, so that there is a continuous tendency as wealth 
increases to lower the age of the bride, and to seclude the girls 
of marriageable age, both of which practices, I need hardly 
remark, have an influence fatal to anything beyond the very 


4 For instance, out of about 15,000,000 of Brahmans, 1,957,000 of the males 
are returned as literate, but only 72,500 of the other sex. 
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rudiments of learning. Thus it happens that according to the 
census we find to every 1,000 males not wholly illiterate only 
47 females of the same degree of acquirements, the disparity 
running in greater or less intensity through the whole community. 

_ Nor is there, at present, any sign that the disparity is on the 
decrease. It may be said, of course, that within this last ten 
years or so female education has advanced faster than that of 
males, and the naked figures of the annual returns are called in 
evidence of this. Granted; but let us look if that is the real 
teaching of these figures. Consider the numbers involved, actual 
or relative. What a drop in the ocean! Ten years ago there 
were 1n every thousand women four who were not illiterate, there 
are now five. There has been a growth of secondary and middle- 
class education amongst them, but the tables show that it is’ 
confined practically to the small communities of Europeans, Parsis, 
and Christian converts, and has nothing to do with the masses. 
The number of pupils in training to take charge of girls’ schools 
has increased, but it appears due only to the accession of Christian 
converts, as no other caste will degrade itself to so public a func- 
tion. Now, the great bulk of these converts, and to the honour of 
the missions be it spoken. belong to the depressed or menial section 
of the Brahmanic community, and take their place in their little 
world, not according to attainments or conduct, but by virtue 
of their traditional and native position. They have no influence, 
therefore, outside their class-room, and so far as the parents of 
their pupils are concerned, are admissible to no share in social life. 
This, again, is not conducive to the spread of learning amongst the 
women of the country. 

So long then, I repeat, as the disparity between the sexes in 
point of education continues at anything like its present extent, the 
influence of the home will be set dead against that of the school, 
except in so far as the latter acts merely as the agent for obtaining 
early in life a pecuniary position that will enable the recipient to 
dispense with further study. So long, again, as this mental 
divorce is the approved rule, all the education that can be imparted 
from without the home will be “of the man’s life a thing apart.” 
It will hang on him like Saul’s armour on the shepherd boy, and 
for all the help it may give him in the battle of life, the Goliath 
of ancestral prejudice will die in his bed at a ripe old age. 
Knowing what it is my professional duty to know of the sentiment 
and practice of the home circle and domestic surroundings, to hear 
the great English classics or the vernacular renderings of the 
political history of Europe or America from the mouths of the 
urchins in the village or district schools, always brings to my mind 
Cicero’s question when he saw his rather diminutive son-in-law 
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invested with the brand his father had borne in the civil war— 
‘‘ Who on earth has tied Dolabella to that sword?” In later life, 
it is too often the same, and the great principles of morality and 
state-craft that have been the brand of victory in the West, become 
in Oriental hands the court sword flourished to direct the move- 
ments of a sham-fight in which neither morals or policy are at 
stake. With policy we have luckily nothing to do on this 
occasion. As to morals, though the results of a system of public 
instruction may not be yet apparent amongst the masses for © 
reasons I have already given, the system has borne a fruit, 
esoterically, or within the fold, which is not altogether palatable 
to the mental horticulturist even if it be so to anyone else 
concerned. It is the results of testing intellectual proficiency 
and depth by means which connote moral conditions which have 
not yet been developed in India. Hxaminations in this country 
are, relatively speaking, successful, because it can be assumed 
with reason that the moral fibre of a candidate is up to a certain 
standard, so that it is necessary to test his intellect alone. It is 
not so in India, where the goal is considered attainable by the bye- 
paths of morality as justifiably as by the high road. In fact, in 
some parts of the country, the art of swindling has received quite 
a fresh stimulus from the new field thus opened toit. Nota year 
passes without its crop of cases of personation, fraudulent acquisi- 
tion of the examination papers, even when they are expressly 
printed in various towns in Europe; forged certificates of character, 
age, and departmental qualifications. In Bengal it is stated 
officially that detection is entirely dependent on accidental defects 
in the procedure, so that probably for every case found out, ten 
pass unnoticed. In a lower sphere of the education of youth pupils 
are borrowed for a day from one school for the annual examination 
of another. The prosecution of a few masters for fraudulent or 
forged registers of attendance had the effect of temporarily 
stopping the practice of submitting registers at all. A district 
board found it necessary to abandon the custom of giving annual 
school rewards, because of the fraud practised in order to get them. 
A municipality in another part of the country reduced the salary 
of a master who had offended one of the leading townsmen, first 
by expelling his son, and secondly by refusing to give that 
promising pupil a certificate of good character on which he might 
appear for the University examination. In another similar ease 
a fresh school was set up by the city fathers, to ruin the. too con- 
scientious pedagogue. Finally, a master in a village on the 
border of a district got the reward at his annual examination, and 
then promptly transferred himself and his pupils to an adjacent 
village in the next district, where a second examination brought 
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him in a second harvest. The competition for promising boys in 
the aided schools of the capital of India, which is carried on by 
public advertisements offering rewards, by active canvassing, and 
by other means derogatory to the dignity of learning, such as 
tampering with registers, falsifying transfer receipts, and similar 
expedients which, outside the scholastic world, would be called 
forgery, has, it is stated, materially lowered the discipline of the 
whole body of pupils. The best prepared openly put themselves up 
to auction shortly before the examination. Others—I am quoting 
from the latest report to hand—confine themselves to sending 
anonymous accusations against the master or each other to the 
inspectors or other officials. In one case a riot was attributed by 
the master to ‘‘an improper sense of offended dignity.” In 
another, the inspecting officer, having asked the master to explain 
an intricate sum on the blackboard, was stoned by the loyal pupils 
as he left the building. One boy in a high school, who had been 
punished, burnt down the school and the master’s house. The 
next day the temporary building to which the classes had been 
removed was also set on fire; and the youth who was caught thus 
employing the resources of civilisation spent some time in a 
reformatory. In the east of Bengal a more complicated occurrence 
is reported. The English school in the town had been burned down 
twice in the year, on which the native gentleman who was acting 
as assistant inspector naively remarks that it appeared as though 
the master had created enemies by too strict discipline, or that 
an unhealthy rivalry existed between this school and another. 
The latter alternative seems the correct one, as I find that in the 
course of the year the rival school was also burnt down. 

The serious part of these events is not, in my view, the actual 
offence or the spirit which instigated its perpetration, but the 
acquiescence in and the connivance with it by all who had any 
knowledge of what was intended or was actually going on. In 
the case of the fraudulent transfer of pupils and similar artifices 
to cheat the public purse or to profit by the wrong done one’s 
neighbour, not only every master round, every pupil implicated, 
but every parent, must have been privy to the fraud, and 
acquiesced in the methods by which it was successfully carried 
into execution, and, remember, it is not the low class hedge-schools 
where this goes on, but the secondary and, even more, the high 
schools that feed the university, the entrance examination to 
which is to nine out of ten of that class of pupils, the end-all 
and be-all of their education. It is after passing through an 
atmosphere such as that which this moral apathy proves to be 
prevalent, that the highest product of the present system is thrown 
on to the world, and when we hear of the educated classes in India, 
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we ought to have a clear conception of the grounds on which the 
application of that epithet is based. We have to appreciate not 
what the mouth has learnt to speak, but what the heart really 
cherishes. We have to consider what is the relation this class bears 
to the masses, what part it takes in the great life of the community ; 
what is its numerical strength, and how far it is predisposed to 
admit the rest of its less gifted fellows to a share in the intel- 
lectual privileges on which it founds its claims; or how far it 
is inclined to perpetuate a traditional monopoly. What, again, is 
its attitude, not in precept, but in example, towards the deeply- 
seated influences that impair the general vitality of the country 
and cramp its energies? I have touched sufficiently on all these 
questions to show you, to say the least of it, that they have more 
than one ‘side, and that however glittering the surface that lies 
uppermost, it by no means follows that all below is gold. I have 
shown, also, the proportion borne to the people at large by the 
class which by the utmost extension of the term, can be called 
educated. One of the authors most quoted by that class is Burke, 
so it will not, of course, be taken in bad part if I gratify them by 
a reference to the same favourite authority. He writes :— 


** Because half-a-dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the field ring with 
their importttnate chink, whilst thousands of great cattle reposing beneath the shadow 
of the British oak, chew the cud and are silent, do not imagine that those who 
make the noise are the only inhabitants of the field, that they are necessarily many 
in number, or a 





I do not continue the quotation, because he is rude to the grass- 
hoppers, and I think that, like other insects, they have their uses, 
even if it be no more than as a weather-glass. 

I must now bring this long and discursive paper to a conclu- 
sion. I have shown, and, I hope, clearly, the vastness of the under- 
taking on which those have embarked who are attempting to solve 
the problem of how India is to be educated. JI have indicated how 
likely to fail is an endeavour to attack the position from outside, 
and to work on the mind, independently of the medium in which 
it is imbedded. I may borrow a metaphor from nature, though it 
probably appeals more to those who are acquainted with India 
than to you, who lve where the cultivator is exercised to get the 
water out of his land rather than into it. We have bare hill-sides 
to deal with, parched by centuries of tropical sun, swept by season 
after season of tropical storms. The rain pours off their barren 
slopes as it falls, and a few hours after it has ceased, the ground 
is as dry, and the bed of the torrents as empty, as before. The first 
step is to get a sprinkling of scrub, brushwood, or small trees to 
secure a footing on the slopes; soil is rapidly accumulated, and 
under the shade of the new growth consolidates itself into a 
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permanent coating. When the rain next falls, it soaks in, and 
instead of rushing away in useless profusion, it is retained, and 
the spring level of all the country below is raised and the land 
can be irrigated throughout the twelvemonth. Now, in India, we 
have not yet tapped those springs. The land is not virgin soil, 
where we have only to sow and watch grow, it is only potentially 
remunerative, and at present shows only a few stumps of past 
generations, which serve merely to grow creepers on, pretty, no 
doubt, but ephemeral and unproductive. 

It may be said that the progress of education according to my 
view has been insignificant. But remember first that forty or 
fifty years are as nothing in the life of a people. The great 
despatch of 1854 closes with a phrase which is, I think we may 
all agree, well worth repetition : 


“To imbue a vast and ignorant population with a general desire for know- 
ledge, and to take advantage of that desire when excited to improve the means 
for diffusing education amongst them, must be a work of many years.’’ 


We have also to accustom the people toa régime of equality, to 
which they are even now little more than strangers, and which 
they have received timidly and with the suspicion born of centuries 
of experiences diametrically opposite in their nature to those to 
which they are now subjected. The sway of the sword has given 
place to that of the scales, wherein every person in the eye of the 
administration weighs equally before the law. 

Finally, are not we western nations rather too prone to consider 
progress as a natural characteristic or tendency of the human race, 
and not to sufficiently realise the very narrow limits to which in 
that capacity it is confined? What people has shown it that has 
not been, at some time or other in its history, in touch, directly 
or indirectly, with that little spot on the north side of the 
Mediterranean where alone of all countries of the known world 
the spirit of progress has not been proved to have been implanted. 
from outside? If it be an exaggeration at all, it is a splendid 
one of Sir Henry Maine, that, except the blind forces of nature, 
nothing moves in this world which is not Greek in its origin. How 
then is it to be expected that contact merely political between 
countries separated by half the world, whereof one alone has 
receiyed the spark of Hellenic fire, will produce the same results 
within the same time or measurable distance of it, as that of 
contiguous or colonized nations? The longitudes are too far apart 
for the administrative clocks to keep the same time, and a mean 
must be adopted which will satisfy the one that the other is 
moving, but not go so fast that the latter cannot keep up with it. 

Ido not take, I hope, too pessimistic a view of the subject of 
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which I have been treating this evening, and I have nowhere asserted 
that the situation is approaching an tmpasse, though the advance 
has been in some respects singularly unequal. I look for the 
solution of the problem not to any direct effort on the part of 
the State, of private enterprise or of the literate classes, but to 
the stimulus of the steady advance of the masses in prosperity, in 
the educating influence of material circumstances, the opening of 
the mind by travel, commerce, and industry, all of which are now 
in their lusty infancy. JI have no sympathy with those who 
delight in putting back the clock and rubbing their hands over 
the appearance of retrogression; who, in order to maintain their 
own position and influence, whilst the world is slipping past them, 
are ever croaking over a purely imaginary cessation of an advance, 
which they are too conscious will undermine their traditional 
interests. But I do protest, as I have always protested, against 
deception in the opposite direction, by going about crowing and 
clapping over some figment of an ex parte claim, based on flimsy, 
garbled and untested evidence, that the sun of enlightenment is 
standing in its blazing noon, when, in reality, it has only just 
reached the top of the mountain, and all the immense valley below 
is still shrouded in the densest gloom of ignorance. 
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APPENDIX A.—Table showing the Distribution by Caste-Groups of the Literate 
Population. (Census of 1891.) 
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B.—Table showing the Stages of Instruction of Pupils in Public Schools 


for General Education, in 1892-93. 
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Note.—The figures quoted in the paper are those for 1891-92, as the later 


ones were not available till recently. The latter give the total number under 


instruction as 3,966,267, of whom 371,100 were girls. The arts colleges returned 


13,387, and the professional colleges 3,344. 
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B. Total indirect................00.. 355 25°9 155 
GRanp TOTAL............ 100°0 100° 100°0 
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E.— Table showing the Expenditure on Public Instruction on 1892-93. 


Head. 


Provincial 
Revenues. 
I. Direct Charges. Rs. 

HII PLUME hccsasosscnsyochesesses 877,867 

Arts MOTVO Eager e csc hisses dooss:ssvees 28,393 

ORME aicectves secu 3,123 

Medicine ..........« 285,587 

Professional < Engineering ........ 270,020 

ENFOPIMIAl c.sccseseosheses 32,739 

Agriculture ........ 26,075 

A. Total University ............. 1,523,804 

aes ae BRN ataedcess 863,070 

or boys : English ....| 355,389 

ae vernacular| 116,174 

“el { er RM rb cat csene os ueusnen 186,834. 

» girls : English....| 118,728 

eae vernacular 84,862 

B. Total Secondary ............. Hi 725, 057 | 
EONS Bese ce.scessentienotstconses 

thay { i ne "248,167 
CoD otalee gM ary s.....:.s..0500. 


D. Special and technical 


PRITAM GS ch o..4..cbeeiaewss 

E. Buildings and furniture | 970,615 
Il. Indirect Charges. 
(US Ga 8? coon SOS 21,906 
BIT Or OT Mere fone cons l srs sess sunset 334,796 
STIS SOOT ORME ee asdeonhsicsm:osccntososes 1,224,273 
_ { Arts colleges.....,.......... 170,685 
_ | Professional colleges...] 42,134 
pone Secondary schools ....| 134,266 
aps Primary nf 15,564 
Technical - 58,553 
Disc ame Gress iii .a05c..essscnnses: 174,607 
POUAMIROILECUS ecaet.scascveceoeens 2,176,784 
GRAND Tora ............ 


Note.—Of the direct expenditure, Rs. 5,590,294 were spent on Government schools, a 
Rs. 5,979,373 On local or municipal institutions; Rs. 1,030,314 on schools in native States placed 


under British inspection; Rs. 12,034,542 on aided schools, and Rs. 2,710,623 on unaided. 


Local 
Funds. 


Rs. 


95853 
645 


2,069 


212,699 
229,093 
386,252 
157 
75932 
eA. 


eee 


1,144 232 2,882,066 


132,197 


1,392,399 | 3,014,263 


\ 1,071,952] 172,238 





506,674 


1,523 
611,635 
771 
1,255 
953772 
18,470 
14,139 


158,004 


9015509) 


8,860,611 | 5,444,351 





12,567 





Expenditure from 


Municipal 
Funds. 


Rs. 


23,270 
805 


2,573 


26,648 


221,084: 
212,487 
58,940 
5,730 
2,306 
14,685 


B16, 232 


519, 525 
119,326 


638,851 
47,945 


114,461 


— 


29,018 
3,051 
1,162 

14,472 
3,237 
6,214 

54,163 


111,317 


1,454, 454, 9,261,649 | 6,651, 762 30, 672,82 ie 








Fees. 


eae 


669,311 
5s 
85,542 
535337 
21,058 
80 

496 


ee 


2,932,992 
892,522 
320,483 
385,702 
175,414 

13,803 


—————————___ 


45720, eh 


2,821,949 
61,235 


ibe: 


_ 133,937 


20,409 


503,518 
976 
12,250 
1,845 
3,135 
1,026 
252 
149,872 
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2 044,480 | 9, 9730 
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Other 
Sources. Total. a 
Rs. Rs. 
489,997 | 2,070,298 
9,559 39 90 
6,367 95,03 
2,792 346,358 
1,090 29255 
426 33 
4,053 50,634 
514,284 2,907,632 


| 


1,040,451 | 5,2 69,24 


747, 323 | 2,436,81 
146,433 | 1,028,28 
800,876 |. 879,2 
204,117 508,497 
92,035 207,314 


“535, 692] 1 09 6;84 61 


| 47 5893 Sai 
679,633 | 2a9hfs 92 
41,691} 568,638 
=e, 33597 7 
54,643 | 1,931, 816 
65,293} 241,04! 
9,222) 539m 
— 43,999 291,544 
13,518 51 
18,2138 97537 
217,658 754,304 
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Discussion on Mr. BAINEs’S PAPE. 


Mr. Rowianp Hamitron said that what Mr. Baines had brought 
forward most justly, was the enormous mass of the population and 
the extent to which we were out of sympathy and touch with the 
great mass of the natives. It was difficult for an English audience 
to realise that there were in India races differing from each other 
in every respect far more than did the nations in the whole of 
Europe. In his early days in India twenty-five years ago, the 
main idea was not to allow the native schools to fall into decay 
through want of support, but it appeared from the paper that 
English interference had not been judicious, and had failed to meet 
the real demand from those interested. It would seem that the 
Government native schools had been rather a temptation to fraud 
than any real assistance to the education of the people. Hducation, 
as they were all agreed, did not mean merely reading and writing; 
these were means to the end of carrying out moral and mental 
training in all directions. The three R’s had been used in this 
country as a test, simply because they were capable of direct 
investigation and record. But the moral influences of our educa- 
tional system (including specially the training colleges) had been 
directed towards this higher development, and he was satisfied 
that there were many indications which proved that these efforts 
had not been without effect. An instance of this in the Hast End 
of London had come to his knowledge quite recently with reference 
to the examination required before permitting children to proceed 
to labour. A large number drawn from various schools were 
brought together for this purpose. The masters were not present, 
but one of the most experienced of H.M.’s Inspectors assured me 
that he had been greatly struck, not only by the decent and 
orderly manner in which the boys came into the school room, 
took their places, and set themselves to work, but yet more by 
the absence of any attempt at “copying” from each other or any 
approach to such breaches of moral discipline. This instance is 
the more satisfactory, as the desire to “get a pass”’ in any way 
must have been strong with many of those under examination. He 
feared that some time would elapse before they could look for such 
signs of progress over the immense area of India, and the paper 
rather suggested that there had been a retrograde movement for 
strategical purposes. One point always appeared clear, and that 
was, that there should be in all the more hopeful districts at least 
one school accessible for those who wished to learn English. He 
hoped that the flagrant examples adduced by Mr. Baines would 
not be taken as indicative of the condition of the whole system of 
education. He (Mr. Hamilton) had taken part in three consecutive 
examinations in the Bombay University, and he had never heard 
any suspicion of unfair dealing. The entrance examination was 
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made useful merely as a test for the proficiency of lower schools, 
and although it was an anomaly, it was one which they were 
content to accept until some better expedient were devised for 
“leaving” examinations in the higher schools. 


Sir JuLaAnD Danvers said he did not draw such discouraging 
conclusions from the paper as the last speaker had done, and he 
thought that there was a great deal in what had been said to 
encourage the hope that perseverance would lead to better results 
than had as yet been attained. It must be admitted that progress 
had been insignificant with the masses. The seed had been sown 
in a stubborn soil, but if properly fertilised good fruit would in 
time be brought forth. The future of India must, in a very large 
measure, depend on the way in which the population was trained, 
beginning with the higher and descending to the lower grades of 
the community. It had been very truly remarked that practical 
education began with the struggle for existence. ‘In that struggle 
faculties were brought out which enabled people to judge for 
themselves what was best for their individual benefit. He should 
like to have heard something more concerning technical education 
and the efforts made to encourage industrial art. In certain castes 
and classes an inherited talent for art and design seemed to exist, 
but too many of those who took advantage of the school instruction 
provided for them, were apt to abandon their in-born faculties and 
to direct. their efforts to obtain Government employment. This 
was a mistake, and it seemed to him that greater advantages to 
themselves and to the industries of the country would be gained 
if they could be induced, by a course of technical training, to 
apply their powers to particular crafts. He quite agreed that an 
awakening of the mind, so far as it had gone, had been brought 
about as much by the material improvement.of the country as by 
any special efforts, and in this respect he looked upon the railways 
as most important factors in enlightening all classes of the com- 
munity. They helped to promote inquiry, and to remove also the 
corruptions of the caste system. It has been found that when 
travelling, those who before considered themselves contaminated 
by the presence of a lower caste fellow creature, would abandon 
their caste feeling, and, preferring their pence to their professions, 
would use the cheapest class of vehicle on the railway. It was 
in fact found on inquiry that caste laws did not prohibit such 
association. The problem as to how the education of India can 
best be carried out was a most important one, and not easily solved. 
He begged to express his high appreciation of Mr. Baines’s paper, 
which would aid the solution of the question, and was worthy of 
the accomplished author. 


Mr. F. C. Danvers said that, speaking generally, they must 
look on India as in a transitional state; and the circumstances of 
the country were so peculiar, that it would be absurd to compare 
' the results with what were obtained in European countries. The 
system of education adopted seemed to him to have been based 
upon an European standard rather than upon an Hastern principle, 
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and an opinion had been expressed by an eminent authority that 
the system of technical education had rather tended to destroy 
than promote art in India. One of the great principles of educa- 
tion was to make people useful members of society, and it appeared 
to him, from the peculiar circumstances of India, that education 
could for some time to come only flourish in the large towns, and 
therefore that the great bulk of the population must of necessity 
be deprived of its advantages. The results had perhaps not as 
yet been all that might have been hoped for, but it might not 
unreasonably be anticipated that in the course of time the results 
of the examinations would take hold on the people, and stimulate 
education throughout the country. 


Mr. A. K. Connext said that the difficulty of popular education 
in India seemed to him to be that there was on the one hand a 
_ Government which necessarily confined itself to secular education, 
and on the other a popular and to some extent indigenous system 
of education based on the religion of the country. He doubted 
whether it was anywhere possible to carry on popular education, 
producing moral as contrasted with purely mental results, without 
its being based on the religious ideas of the people. At the 
beginning of the century there had existed common hedge schools, 
which were largely nurseries for imbibing religious traditions and 
sentiments. The British Government could not influence the 
minds of Indian children when its own religious sentiments were 
quite different from those of the great mass of the people. 
Western ideas could not be brought to India in that way, and he 
feared that the Education Department of India, constituted on 
lines perfectly suitable to England, was out of place in India, 
because it was out of touch with the real heart and mind of the 
people. 


Dr. Movar feared that he could throw but little light upon the 
facts and inferences fairly deducible from them, contained in the 
very excellent essay of Mr. Baines. The different conditions of 
the question of popular education in India at the present time, as 
compared with the state in which he ieft them in 1855, when he 
had been for some years in charge, administrative and executive 
of the Department of public instruction in Lower Bengal, rendered 
it difficult for him to realise their full significance, without a more 
minute study of their details in each province and section of the 
Empire, than he had been able to bestow upon them. The few 
figures given were admittedly not intended to note progress, but to 
indicate the existing state and future prospects of indigenous 
primary schools in their social and other relations throughout the 
Empire. Of these he had no such acquaintance either from 
personal observations or a study of the ample published records 
regarding them, as to justify his forming or expressing an 
authoritative opinion on the issues raised by the writer. In 
addition he believed that we possessed no such knowledge of the 
inner lives of the natives of all castes and classes in the various 
nationalities under British rule, differing so very widely as they do 
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from each other, as to enable us to gauge with even proximate. 
certainty the moral and national effects of the measures of instruc- 
tion which are carried out by the State, or by private associations. 
He joined the education service some four years after the depar- 
ture of Lord Macaulay from India, and the permanent adoption of 
the English language as the chief instrument of instruction in the 
college and schools placed under the control and direction of a 
newly created Council of Education. Among these the indigenous 
schools of the Lower Provinces of Bengal were not included, and 
although the study of the vernacular dialects of those provinces 
was by no means neglected or overlooked, the Council was in no 
way responsible for them, and had no mission to meddle with or 
mend them. 

Both the secondary schools and colleges needed and obtained 
considerable changes in their management and courses of study, 
and the institution of universities completed the circle of progress 
contemplated many years prior to their sanction by the home 
authorities. In the celebrated despatch of 1854, the results of this 
progress generally in the institutions of the State, and of the 
leading missionary bodies, were embodied, and for the first time 
vernacular and primary institutions were assigned a leading 
position in the graduated original scheme of education then 
adopted. In the system of grants in aid also then sanctioned, all 
classes of schools were included, and so the schools and higher 
orders of teaching establishments promoted by the leading 
missionary bodies were brought into line for the first time with the 
department of public instruction under the immediate control and 
direction of the State. 

It has been objected to this scheme of purely secular education, 
that it was ineffective as a moral and civilizing agency, inasmuch 
as it was not based upon the teaching of any form of religion in the 
Governmental or other institutions. Dr. Monat was not disposed 
to accept this view, as the State was compelled to be absolutely 
neutral in the matter of religion. It was thus compelled to leave 
to each sect unfettered private action in its dealing with this 
difficult question, fur reasons of policy which it would be out of 
place to consider in the discussion of the question under review. 
The despatch itself was the work of the Hon. Mr. Baring [then 
secretary to Sir Charles Wood, now Lord Northbrook], and many 
persons were consulted regarding it, among them Dr. Monat 
himself. Moreover, it had been abundantly proved to be quite 
possible in any well considered school of secular education to 
inculcate the leading principles of morals, without offending any of 
the dogmas of Hindus, Musselmans, or Buddhists. 

Among the other matters deserving of a passing notice, 
Mr. Baines had dwelt at some length on the question of caste, upon 
which he evidently believed that little or no influence had been 
exercised by education in India. It might be so among the great 
body of the people, but Dr. Mouat rather inclined to the view of 
Sir Juland Danvers, that its hold had been considerably weakened 
by railways, telegraphic communication, cheap postage, and the 
general advance in the active business of life, which attested the 
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progress generally of British India, as well as of the whole civilized 
world in the present century. There is, however, likewise much 
‘evidence in existence to render it probable that even the crucial 
test of Hindu marriages is quietly undergoing a change, which 
would become more and more evident in the near future. Rapid 
progress in such matters, and in most other domestic and social 
relations, cannot be expected in so extremely conservative a people 
as the natives of all parts of India; all measures calculated to break 
down the ancient barriers of isolation, if it be desirable to do so, 
must undoubtedly be based ultimately om the progress of educa- 
tion, on which so much light has now been reflected by such 
important labours as those of Mr. Baines and his coadjutors, and 
in particular by Sir William Hunter’s Educational Report in 1882. 

Regarding frauds in relation to schools, they are not altogether 
unknown in more advanced nations, and are scarcely of any 
serious consequence in estimating the valve generally of the 
classes of institutions in which they have occurred. Dr. Mouat, 
when Secretary of the Council of Education, had to cancel the 
whole questionary of the senior scholarships of one year which 
had been tampered with, and to substitute a fresh series of ques- 
tions, carefully printed in his own house under his personal 
supervision, to secure absolute secrecy prior to issue. Such a 
proceeding never recurred during his incumbency. 

In the concluding remarks of Mr. Baines’s paper Dr. Mouat 
concurred entirely, and he was of opinion that a more valuable 
work in a most important and difficult direction had never been 
accomplished than that of which a very small portion had that 
evening been under review. 


Mr. Barns, in reply, said that on the whole the views expressed 
in his paper seemed to be accepted. The question of the moral 
results of the present system of instruction was very important, 
and, to a greater or less degree, arose all over India. With regard 
to indigenous schools, two systems had proved successful in deal- 
ing with them: the first in Bombay, and the other introduced by 
Sir Thomas Munro into Madras; and he considered the latter to 
be the more successful of the two. Sir Thomas Munro was one of 
the greatest statesmen that India had known, and, in the matter 
of education, might be called the pioneer of the Peninsula. The 
system initiated by him was that those indigenous schools which 
began by teaching nothing but the Vedas or the Kuran, especially 
the Hindoo schools, should be gradually ameliorated and incor- 
porated into the system of public instruction. The Madras Govern- 
ment had not established State primary schools to a large extent, 
but had adopted those already in existence, the masters being 
gradually induced to enter training colleges and to adapt their 
teaching to modern standards. In Bombay the indigenous schools 
were originally, he believed, in a much weaker state, and they 
were gradually supplanted by more efficient schools directly 
established by the Government. In the northern part of that 
Presidency, the trading classes had their own schools, teaching an 
elaborate system of accounts and book keeping, &c. He considered 
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the Bengal system of dealing with indigenous schools the worst. 
Almost all the instances of frauds which he had quoted were taken 
from the Bengal reports, and were traceable to the system of 
subsidising schools by grants in aid and excessive competition in a 
limited field of action.“ Thousands of schools,” said the Director 
of Public Instruction there, ‘‘sprang up every year to get the 
“annual grant and disappeared after the examination.” The 
indigenous schools spoken of by Dr. Mouat were mainly for the 
benefit of the Brahmans and the trading classes. He (Mr. Baines) 
divided schools into two classes, those devoted chiefly to scripture 
reading, and the secular classes, attended only by what were called 
the literary castes; and he could not, therefore, apply to either of 
these so wide a term as that of popular education. 

The dissociation of morality from religion, which had rightly 
been mentioned, was of course a very delicate question. The 
Government was necessarily pledged to religious neutrality, and 
he did not see any prospect of improvement in the moral state of 
the younger generation of India simply by attendance at schools. 
The morality which really operated in every day life was that 
instilled and assimilated at home, and in after life the pupil would 
probably remember but little of the formal lessons learnt at school. 

The idea of having a nucleus of Hnglish teaching in each 
district, as suggested by Mr. Hamilton, had been tried in some 
parts of India, but any efficient system would be very expensive. 
Hnglishmen were necessary as masters from the very beginning, 
otherwise the students only obtained a very superficial and imper- 
fect knowledge of the language, which, in his opinion, was worse 
than none at all. Mr. Hamilton had also referred to university 
examinations as being free from the defects as regards fraud, to 
which the lower examinations were subject; butit must be remem- 
bered that the tests subsequent to matriculation were undergone 
by a comparatively small number of students, and these, again, 
had spent three or four years in college under stricter discipline. 
In the public service and other middle class examinations, he 
(Mr. Baines) had noticed frauds of various kinds by the can- 
didates, and he feared that were it not for the stricter supervision 
possible in the case of smaller numbers, similar frauds would be 
practised in the university by unscrupulous pupils. He was speak- 
ing, it should be understood, of general tendencies, unrepressed by 
public opinion, not of a selected few. This was specially mentioned 
in the paper. 

He had intentionally omitted all reference to technical educa- 
tion, his reason being that a distinction must be drawn between 
that and mere technical training. Schools of art and workshops 
were no doubt efficient as regards technical training, but technical 
education must be based on a good previous general education. 
A boy from. a blacksmith’s forge would, after a course in a train- 
ing school, become a good blacksmith, and nothing else; but a 
thoroughly well grounded pupil, after a course of technical educa- 
tion, would be able to adapt himself to a variety of circumstances. 
The distinction was very finely drawn in the United States; the 
higher education which the boys in that country received in the 
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general schools was utilised in the technical schools, and under 
that system the boys did not develop on a single line, but were 
found to be efficient in whatever branch of industry they were 
afterwards placed. That was why the Americans were so much 
more efficient as mechanics than our Lancashire and other opera- 
tives. It had been said that no English operative could watch 
the working of a machine making more than 5,000 revolutions 
per minute, because the nerves would not stand it; but in America 
their nerves had been thoroughly trained, and the speed supervised 
had risen from 7,500 even to 13,000. 

As regards the remarks about caste that had been made, he 
would be sorry to see caste disappear, because ib was a force which 
binds together the community and prevented it from disintegrating 
too quickly. Railways had no doubt diminished the repugnance 
to the association of different castes, but there was not yet much 
difference at home. The main feature about caste was the marriage 
system it maintained, and this had never been relaxed. The caste 
system and the caste spirit were two different things, and the 
latter was a very important matter. or instance, in the army in 
many regiments they could not encourage clever low caste men to 
attain a rank above that of the unreceptive high caste men, for 
although the latter would obey on parade, as soon as the regiment 
fell out the low caste officer would have to place his hands on the 
feet of a Brahman, and real discipline under such circumstances 
was out of the question. There were several other points in the 
discussion to which he would have liked to have devoted a few 
words, but that he had already trespassed long enough on the 
courteous attention with which the audience had received his 
address, for which cordiality he, in conclusion, most heartily 
thanked them. 


A cordial yote of thanks to Mr. Baines terminated the pro- 
ceedings. 
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Mops of Crensus-Takine in the British Domintons.1 By ReGinaLp 
H. Hooker, Hsq., M.A. (Assistant Secretary to the Society). 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 16th January, 1894. 
RoBERT GIFFEN, Esq., C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. Vice-President, in the Chair. | 


Wuen the two Acts of Union joining Scotland and Ireland to 
England were passed, much of the local government, as it existed 
in the three countries, was left unchanged, and each kingdom 
being now responsible for the management of its own Census, it 
happens that the methods adopted differ considerably from each 
other. Existing agencies are utilised as far as possible: thus, in 
England and Wales, and in Scotland, the registrars of births and 
deaths established throughout the country form a body of men 
ready to hand, but in Ireland the work is performed through the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. The information collected is also by 
no means the same. As regards the Colonies, each Government 
made such arrangements as seemed most suited to the require- 
ments of the country. The smaller possessions did not attempt so 
elaborate a census as some of the larger ones; nor was there any 
necessity for minute details concerning a few thousand persons, 
or less. Generally speaking, all the colonies enumerated the 
population according to sex, age, birth-place, civil condition, and 
occupation, while some, taking advantage of the occasion to make 
an inquiry into the condition of industry in the land, collected 
agricultural statistics, &c.; subjects which we in England do 
not consider as forming part of the census at all. In India the 
conditions are entirely different to what they are anywhere else, 
and the methods employed in that dependency present very little 
resemblance to those adopted in the other parts of the British 
Dominions. 

On the present occasion, as in 1881, the date of the census 
(5th April, 1891) was fixed by the Imperial Government for the 
United Kingdom and the Crown Colonies; the larger colonies also 
agreed to take theirs on the same date, although it was not always 
the most convenient. Only in India, Ceylon, Hong Kong, and 

1 In the preparation of this paper, I have to acknowledge the great assistance 
and many suggestions which I have received from Mr. Noel A. Humphreys 
(Secretary of the Census Office of England and Wales), Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S.1. 
(Census Commissioner for India), Mr. W. Scott (of the Colonial Office), and Dr. T. 


W. Grimshaw (Registrar-General of Ireland), and I am glad to avail myself of the 
present opportunity of returning my thanks to them. 
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Borneo was it found impracticable, for reasons which will be 
explained in the later portions of this paper, to take the census 
in the month of April.’ 


Part I.—United Kingdom. 


Before making any preparations whatever for the Census, the 
Registrar-General must wait until the Act of Parliament autho- 
rising the Census is passed, for without this any expenditure 
incurred would not be recoverable. No authority has ever been 
given by Parliament to take the Census periodically, an omission 
which causes great inconvenience, as all the preliminary arrange- 
ments have to be completed at very short notice. In the present 
instance, the Acts (a separate Act is required for each of the three 
divisions of the United Kingdom) received the Royal Assent in 
August, 1890, and the Census was appointed to be taken on the 
night of the 5th April following, less than eight months afterwards. 

Prior to this, however, Parliament, moved partly by the 
memorial addressed by the Council of this Society in 1888 to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President of the Jiocal 
Government Board, had appointed a Departmental Committee * to 
consider the whole question of the organisation, and what changes, 
if any, should be made in the scheme adopted in 1881. This 
Committee sat for the “examination of witnesses (among whom 
were the Superintendent of Statistics at the Generai Register 
Office, London, and the Registrars-General of Scotland and 
Ireland) from the 21st February till the 24th March, 1890. The 
alterations made at the recommendation of this Committee were 
that the “ occupations column” in the schedule was divided into 
three, in order that each person should state whether he or she was 
“employer,” “‘employed,” or “neither employer nor employed;”’ 
and that a return of the number of rooms occupied was demanded 
_ from all families living in less than five rooms. (These changes 
did not apply to Ireland.) It was also decided in Parliament that 
an enumeration of the Welsh-speaking population in Wales and 
Monmouth should be made. These constitute the only changes 
introduced in the Census of 1891, far more important recommen- 
dations of the Committee having been ignored. 

The memorial mentioned above as having been forwarded by 
the Royal Statistical Society, was accompanied by a report drawn 
up by a committee, specially appointed by the Council of the 


2 In some outlying parts of Canada, also, the enumeration was not 
synchronous. 

3 Consisting of the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, Chairman, Sir Reginald 
Welby, Mr. C. A. Whitmore, Mr. Munro Ferguson, Sir Hugh Owen, Sir Brydges 
P. Henniker, and Mr. Charles Booth, with Mr. T. H. Elliott as Secretary. 
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Society in the preceding year. The suggestions contained in the 
Report were embodied summarily in the memorial as follows :— 

‘1. The taking of a Quinquennial Census. | 

“2. (a) The passing of the Census Act at an earlier date than 
‘has hitherto been usual. 

“(b) The passing of a permanent Act for a Quinquennial 
“ Census. 

“3. The appointment of a separate Census branch in the 
General Register Office.” 

These suggestions were all included in the recommendations of 
the Parliamentary Committee, excepting that which urged that 
the Census Act should be passed at an earlier date, but it was 
then too late to consider that clause. No action in regard to these 
proposals was taken by the Government. 


England and Wales. 


Historical.—The first English Census, taken in 1801, included 
the number of persons and families, distinguishing the sex, and 
the number of houses—inhabited and uninhabited. The occupa- 
tions were given roughly in three classes: (1) persons chiefly 
employed in agriculture, (2) those chiefly employed in trade, 
manufacture, handicraft, and (3) all other persons. In 1811 the 
number of houses being built was included, and the number of 
families engaged in the above occupations was given, instead of the 
number of persons. In 1821, a return as to ages was made, but it 
was not obligatory, and in 1831 it was dropped again, although 
cognisance was taken of the number of persons over and under 20. 
On the other hand, in 1831, the occupations were divided into 
seven heads, and the areas of the parishes were given for the first 
time. In 1841 (when the newly introduced Registrars were for 
the first time employed), the ages return was made obligatory, the 
birth-places were recorded, and the occupations were all arranged, 
according to the householder’s statement, alphabetically. In 1851 
Dr. Farr introduced the present Sinsineai ene in which the occupa- 
tions are divided into six classes, containing 18 orders. This 
principle has, with some modifications, been since maintained, but 
there are now 24 orders, as follows :— 


Class I. Professional. . General or Local Govemmenticn the Country. 


1 
(Andrici) 2. Defence of the Country. 
3. Professional Occupations. 
,, II. Domestic. 4, Domestic offices or services. 
(Oikic?) 
», III. Commercial. 5. Commercial Occupations. 


(Agorici’) 6. Conveyance of Men, Goods, and Messages, 
» IV. Agriculture and Fishing. 7. Agriculture. 
(Geor ‘gict) 8, Fishing. 
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Class V. Industrial. 9. Books, Prints, Maps. 

(Technici) 10. Machines and Implements. 
11. Houses, Furniture, and Decorations. 
12. Carriages and Harness. 
13. Ships and Boats. 
14. Chemicals and Compéunds. 
15. Tobacco and Pipes. 
16. Food and Lodging. 
17. Textile Fabrics, 
18. Dress. 
19. Animal Substances. 
20. Vegetable __,, 
21. Mineral 
22. General or Unspecified Commodities. 
23. Refuse matters. 

» WI. Unoccupied, 24, Unspecified Occupations. 


Two fresh columns were also added to the schedule in that year, 
the first for the relationship to the head of the house of the 
individuals returned in each schedule, and the second for the 
infirmities. In that year also the Scotch Census was for the first 
time dissociated from the English. The schedule has since under- 
gone but very little alteration. Two changes have been introduced 
in 1891, the first being the inquiry as to tenements, while the 
second is the sub-division of persons engaged in occupations into 
‘“‘employers, employed, or working on own account:” this dis- 
tinction is due to our President, and has been very generally 
adopted in the larger colonies. 

The Enumeration.—The organisation for the collection of 
the data has been shortly described by Dr. Ogle (Superintendent 
of Statistics at the General Register Office) as follows :— 

“As regards the old censuses up to 1841 the collection of the 
“data in the country was made by the overseers, but in 1837 the 
“General Register Office was established, and an organisation 
“having been set up that extended over the whole country, this 
*‘ was made use of for the purpose of the census and has been so 
‘“‘ever since. For the purpose of registration, the whole of 
** England and Wales is divided out into 600 or 700 registration 
“ districts, which are practically the poor law unions, and in each 
“of these there is a superintendent registrar resident, who 
“ generally, almost always, is the clerk of the board of guardians. 
“Hach of these registration districts is cut up on an average into 
“three or four sub-districts. There are some 2,300 of these 
“altogether in England and Wales, and in each there is a resident 
** registrar whose business it is to register births and deaths. That 
‘is a permanent organisation for registration purposes; and this 
‘* organisation has been made use of since 1837 for the purpose of 
“ taking the census. When a census is going to be taken each of 
“ those 2,300, or thereabouts, registration sub-districts is cut up 


a 
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‘into enumeration districts, of which there were at the 1881] 
‘census somewhere under 40,000 in the whole of England and 
‘¢ Wales, each of these being put into the hands of an enumerator, 
“of whom consequently there were also about 40,000, and these 
‘** 40,000 enumerators, 2,300 registrars, and 700 superintendent 
‘“‘ reoistrars, constitute the entire organisation in the country for 
‘ the collection of the data.” * | 

In 1891, the actual number of registration districts was 633, of 
sub-districts 2,110, and of enumerators 35,507. These enumera- 
tors were selected by the registrars. By the Act, the overseers of 
the poor and the constables or other peace officers in every parish, 
and the relieving officers of every poor-law union, were bound to 
act as enumerators, if required to do so, and they were accord- 
ingly generally chosen. Some idea of the average number of 
houses and persons to an enumerator may be gathered from the 
following :— 





Average to each Enumerator. 








Area. Houses (inhabited). Persons. 
Acres. 
England and Wales .... 1,051 154 817 


Between January and the middle of March, accordingly, each 
registrar was required to select properly qualified’ persons to act 
as enymerators in the district which he should assign to them; 
changes in the area of many districts had to be considered att 
allowed for, the schedules*® had to be prepared, &c., &e. 

The schedules were delivered by the enumerators at every 
dwelling house on or before the Saturday preceding the census day. 
They were filled up by the householder, who included therein the | 
particulars concerning every person who was in the house at 
midnight of the 5—6th April. The enumerator collected all the 
schedules within his district on the Monday morning, verifying 
that they were properly filled in, and, if any of the householders 
were incapable of doing so, writing in the returns himself from their 
dictation. Another part of his duty was to take an account of the 
houses, specifying whether they were inhabited, building, or 


4 Report of the Census Committee (Parliamentary Paper C6071), ‘ Minutes 
“of Evidence,” p. 1. 

5 The enumerators are to “ be intelligent, trustworthy, active, write well, have 
‘some knowledge of arithmetic, not to be infirm or of weak health; they must 
** not be under 18, nor older than 65; must be temperate, orderly, and respectable, 
‘= and be such persons as are likely to conduct themselves with strict propriety and 
‘* civility in the discharge of their duties.” 

6 Specimen schedules will be found at the end of the paper. 


/ 
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uninhabited. He then copied the returns into his ‘‘ enumeration 
“book,” and delivered it, together with a summary, to the 
registrar, who passed it on, with the others from his district, to the 
superintendent registrar, and the latter again transferred these to 
Somerset House, or rather to the temporary iron building (the 
*‘ Census Office”’) in Charles Street, Westminster. Travellers were 
enumerated on the Monday morning, on their arrival at their 
destination. The population on rivers, canals, &c., and those 
sheltering in barns or passing the night in the open air were 
usually taken by the ordinary enumerators, but in some cases 
special officials were appointed. 

Tabulation._The Preliminary Return, published in the 
following June, is based on the summaries furnished by the 
enumerators, after they have undergone local inspection. The 
different facts contained in the enumeration-books are afterwards 
transferred to the tabulation-sheets, of which there are several 
kinds—one for ages and civil condition, another for birth-places, 
a third for occupations, a fourth for infirmities, &c. Hach sheet 
contains the particulars for an area which can be used as a unit 
for all purposes; this district may be fairly large, or it may be 
very small when it is, for instance, a portion of a parish situated 
in one registration county but in a different administrative county. 
The sheets are divided into compartments so arranged as to receive 
the particulars in the same form as will be given in the printed 
volumes. The “ birth-place sheet,” for instance, contains separate 
compartments (each of which is sub-divided into two, for males and 
females) for those born in each county, foreign country, or at sea, 
for those whose birth-place is not stated, &c. A tick is accordingly 
made in the proper compartment corresponding to each individual’s 
birth-place, and the totals of these ticks show, in a form ready for 
publication, the birth-places of all the persons living in the 
district. Birth-places and infirmities are comparatively simple, 
and the same sheet can be used for males and females. The ages 
and civil conditions are combined on the same sheet, but separate 
sheets are required for males and females; the former are, for 
convenience, printed in black, the latter in red. Ages and occu- 
pations are combined in a similar manner. The totals of the 
proper sheets can then be added together to form county-totals, 
and so on. It is, I suppose, needless to add that the work is 
constantly and carefully checked at every stage. 

The staff at the central office included 40 second division clerks, 
47 temporary clerks, 13 boy clerks, and 54 boy copyists, exclusive 
of the Secretary, superintending staff, and 2 “ tabulators.” 

In Scotland the arrangements were very much the same as 
in England, the work being done through the Scotch Registrar- 
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General’s Office. One difference is that the superintendent regis- 
trar is replaced by the Sheriff of the County. The staff required 
was of course far smaller, there being 1,050 registrars and 
8,926 enumerators. This gives an average, to each enumerator, 
of 2,135 acres, 92 houses, and 462 persons. The parcelling out of 
the country into enumeration districts of convenient size was, as in 
England, entrusted to the local registrars, subject to the sanction 
of the Sheriff, and in the case of large institutions, such as prisons 


and workhouses, the governor or master was appointed enumerator, - 


this also being the case in Hngland. 

The Scotch and English schedules are so nearly identical that 
I have not judged it necessary to reproduce both. The only 
difference is that the two columns in the English form for “sex ”’ 
and ‘“‘age” are, in the Scotch, replaced by two others, both with 
the heading “age and sex,” the ages of the males being placed in 
the first column, those of the females in the second. 

On the back of the schedule are the instructions to house- 
holders (they are particularly minute in regard to occupations), 
examples of the mode of filling up the householder’s schedule, and 
the much smaller schedule concerning the house to be filled in by 
the enumerator. In the Scotch, two more spaces are set apart for 
the particulars of the house than in the English; one is for the 
“registration district,” and the other for the “ number of rooms 
‘¢ with one or more windows.” 

In Ireland the Registrar-General controls the whole under- 

taking, but the actual enumeration is performed by the Royal 
Irish dnstabilar ‘y. There are rather more than 200 constabulary 
districts in Ireland, over which are placed District Inspectors. 
When the Census is to be taken, these inspectors subdivide their 
districts into convenient areas, and members of the Constabulary 
are appointed to act as enumerators in these districts. Im Dublin, 
the census is taken by the Metropolitan police. The Irish enume- 
rating staff is stated to be much better than the English, not only 
because the men all belong to a regularly disciplined body, but 
also because many of them are employed every year in collecting 
agricultural returns, so that they have had considerable training in 
the collection of statistical data. There were in 1891 210 districts 
(of which 6 were in Dublin); 4,006 of the enumerators were 
members of the Constabulary, and the remaining 150 belonged to 
the Dublin Police. The average area of each enumerator’s district 
was 4,860 acres; he had to visit 210 houses, and recorded 1,132 
persons. 

Each Irish enumerator prepared a summary of his schedules, 
which was forwarded to the Registrar-General, as in Hngland, 
and from these summaries the preliminary returns were printed, 
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The original schedules (printed on much stouter paper than the 
English) were also all sent up to the Registrar-General, and the 
tabulation of the results is made directly from the originals. 

An unexpected difficulty arose on this last occasion in returning 
the schedules, owing to an epidemic of small-pox which broke out 
in the north of Ireland while the Census was in progress, and 
arrangements had consequently to be hurriedly made to disinfect 
the schedules before they could be abstracted. The precautions 
taken proved effectual in preventing the further spread of the 
disease through this means. 

Cost of the Census.—By employing the constabulary in 
Ireland, the local expenditure, z.e., the pay of the enumerators, &e. 
for the collection of the data, is greatly reduced, for the only expense 
incurred under this head is the extra pay, fixed by the Treasury, 
and allowed for extra duties for a certain number of hours’ absence 
from barracks, and for going certain distances outside their sub- 
districts, or being kept out all night. This expense is paid by the 
Registrar-General, and appears in his vote. The local expenditure 
was thus o:21d. per head in Ireland, as against o-76d. per head in 
England, and 1°31d. in Scotland. 

The in-door staff, at the Census Office in Dublin, consisted of 
80 male clerks, 10 female clerks, and 100 boy copyists, with the 
addition of 50 taskworkers and some members of the staff of the 
General Register Office. These are the maximum numbers that were 
employed at any one time; as the work progressed the staff was 
reduced. This, it will be seen, was not only relatively but actually 
a much larger staff than was at the disposal of the English 
Registrar-General, and was no doubt a material factor in bringing 
out the complete census some considerable time before the English 
and Scotch. The work in Ireland was completed and the office 
closed on the 30th June, 1892: the English Census Office was 
closed on the 30th November, 1893. In comparing the two, how- 
ever, it must be borne in mind that, on the one hand, the Irish 
Registrar-General had to tabulate the religions, education, and 
sickness returns, and on the other, that the greater complication 
of areas in England and Wales entailed an enormous amount of 
extra labour. 

Cost of the Census, 1891. 

















England and Wales. Scotland, Treland. 
& £ £ 
Local expenses ............ 92,000 22,000 4,150 


Central office ..........00005 28,000 8,000 14,350 











BOE U eee eancthk, 120,000 30,000 18,500 
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Differences between the Scotch and English Censuses.— 
Some of the chief differences between the Scotch and English 
censuses, ¢.g., the number of windowed rooms in each house, 
returned in Scotland, have been noticed above. But the term 
“house” has itself a different signification in Scotland. What are 
known in England as “flats” would in the Scotch returns be 
counted as so many houses, while in the English it is only the 
building which is counted as a house, however many flats it may 
contain.’ Beyond the border, statistics are given of the number 
of families occupying houses of different sizes: in Hngland we 
only demand particulars of tenements, and give details of the 
number of families occupying one, two, three, or four rooms. One 
creat difficulty was not experienced in Scotland, at least not to the 
same extent as in England, namely the confusion of areas. This 
will be considered later. 

Differences between the Irish and English Censuses.— 
The Irish returns differ very materially, both from the English 
and the Scotch; the most important point of all being with regard 
to the religions, to which acolumn is devoted in the Irish schedule. 
Each individual there is required to indicate the particular church 
or denomination of which he is a member; but, in publishing the 
returns for the smaller divisions of the country, the inhabitants 
are grouped as Roman Catholics, Protestant Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and “all others.”” This return is now optional, 
but it was only made so for the first time in 1881, having previously 
been obligatory. Very few people have availed themselves of the 
‘conscience clause;” the total of all persons refusing information 
under this head in 1881 was only 530, and, in 1891, 871. This is 
a notable increase, not far from double, when we remember the 
decline in the whole population.’ It seems open to doubt whether 
it is generally known that the return as to religion is voluntary 
(even though the fact is mentioned in the instructions on the back 
of the schedule). 

Another important difference is the education statistics which 
are given in Ireland but not in England, and only partially in 
Scotland. The Irish make a return of the number of persons able 
to read and write, and also of the number in receipt of education, 
whether primary or secondary. The Scotch census includes a 
return of the number of children being educated. 


7 Definitions of a house :— 

England :—* All the space within the external and party walls of a building.” 

Scctland :—“ Every dwelling (1) with a distinct outside entrance from a street, 
** court, lane, road, &c.; or (2) with a door opening into a common stair.” 

Ireland :—* Every dwelling which has a distinct outer door, although it may 
“be occupied by several families living in separate apartments, or what are known 
“as tenements, under the same roof.’ 
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The English and Scotch censuses give particulars of the blind, 
deaf and dumb, mentally deranged, and idiots, but in Ireland a 
census is also taken of those who are afflicted with “ temporary ” 
diseases (including incurable diseases). The figures are given 
separately for those treated at home and those in hospital. There 
can hardly be much doubt as to the reality of the sickness of the 
latter, but in the case of persons treated at home, the results 
may seem more doubtful, since the term “sick” is vague. But 
by means of a subsidiary question, the Irish Registrar-General has 
succeeded in reducing the error from this cause to a minimum; 
each person being required to state whether his illness was such 
as to disable him from following his ordinary occupation. It 
appears that of 16,466 treated in their own homes, only 307 were 
able to carry on their usual employment. This result appears to 
define “‘sickness’’ with quite sufficient accuracy: it being thus 
generally understood to imply disability to follow the usual occupa- 
tion. It is not difficult to conceive of cases where a person may 
be seriously ill, and yet able to do his work: these cases would 
probably account for a large proportion of the 307. 

Though not, strictly speaking, part of the census, the oppor- 
tunity was taken to make a special inquiry in 1891 regarding 
agricultural holdings, ‘classified according to rateable valuation, 
‘population, houses, &c., in each class, also the number of holdings 
“according to size.’ The agricultural statistics, the number of 
births, marriages, and deaths, during the decennium, and the tables 
of emigration, which are appended, can hardly be considered 
peculiar to the Irish Census, as they are merely summarised from 
the annual returns. 

The returns as to the density of the population are much more 
complete in the Irish Census. Since 1841, according to a system 
devised by Sir Thomas Larcom and used ever since, the houses 
have been divided into four classes. The lowést or fourth class 
includes most single-roomed houses (mud cabins, &c.), the third 
class house has from two to four rooms and windows, and the 
second class house is, in the country, a good farm house, or, in the 
town, a house with from five to seven rooms and windows. Better 
houses than these constitute the first class. The accommodation— 
also divided into four classes—depends on the number of families 
in a house: all families living in fourth-class houses are said to 
occupy fourth-class accommodation; but all in first-class houses, 
containing more than five families, are equally said to occupy 
fourth-class accommodation, so that the degree of accommodation 
to a certain extent represents the crowding. 

On the whole, comparing the three great divisions of the 
United Kingdom, it appears that there is very little in the English 
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and Scotch censuses which is not to be found in the Irish, while 
there is a great deal in the latter (especially the religions, education, 
and land-holdings) which might usefully be adopted on this side of 
St. George’s Channel, where, the numbers being much larger, any 
deductions drawn would be far more accurate. 

To the above broad statement there is one important exception. 
Though not included in the Census returns, the decennial statistics 
of mortality according to occupation, worked out first by Dr. Farr, 
and in 1881 by Dr. Ogle, are amongst the most suggestive of the 
results of the census. The English figures on this subject are the 
earliest of any consequence, by many years, and Hngland is now 
far ahead of other nations in this branch of statistics. Possibly 
the Scotch and Irish populations are not large enough to afford 
trustworthy deductions. 

Areas.—The tabulation of the results is immensely complicated 
by the want of a system of uniform boundaries. The variety of 
areas 1s a great inconvenience in Scotland and Ireland (especially 
in the latter); but it is in England and Wales that the chaos is 
most complete. Until a few years ago, there were in England and 
Wales two kinds of counties, the old geographical and the wnion or 
registration, the first being at present used for a few very minor 
purposes (for which the other area would be equally convenient), 
and being of little more than sentimental interest. When the 
Local Government Boundaries Commission was appointed in 1888, 
it was expected that the areas would be simplified, but the Com- 
mission left the older boundaries untouched, and established a 
completely new set of counties, so that there are now three different 
kinds. In fourteen instances, these new .administrative counties 
coincide with the registration county. They are not necessarily 
made up of parishes (either ecclesiastical or civil—two totally 
different areas in many cases), but one parish may be in two or 
more counties. Some notion of the confusion may be gathered 
from a statement of all the different areas for which the population ~ 
is given separately :— 

England and Wales. 


54 Ancient. counties 633 Registration districts 
468 Parliamentary areas 2,110 es sub-districts 
303 Municipal boroughs with their wards 1,011 Urban sanitary districts 

62 Administrative counties 575 Rural 

64 County boroughs 14,684 Civil parishes 
732 Petty sessional divisions 2 Ecclesiastical provinces 

11 Registration divisions 34 dioceses 

55 . counties 13,780 3 parishes® 


As things at present are, we do not know what is meant by 
the term county or town. For instance, the administrative county 


8 «Census of England and Wales of 1891. General Report,” p. 2. 
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“Census of England and Wales, 1891,” vol. ii, p. 268. 
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of Middlesex has 560,012 inhabitants, whereas the registration 
county has 574,999, and the ancient county 564,400 (exclusive of 
parishes now forming part of the county of London). Tables 
are accordingly also given to explain the difference between the 
administration and registration counties, and between the ad- 
ministration and ancient counties. 
of the former, Middlesex again being taken :— 
rerence between the Registration Counties and the Administrative Counties of Middlesex.* 


The following is an example 


Population. 


Females. | Persons. 








306,223 | 574,999 


10,093 | 18,252 





— —= 


316,316 | 593,251 





17,224 | 33,239 





299,092 | 560,012 























3,205 5,822 
1,337 2,376 
5,001 | 10,052 
10,093 | 18,242 
419 805 
718} 1,425 
237 459 
1,512 2;819 
759 1,302 
2,374) 4,563 
2,724) 5,128 
539 785 
LVZ 267 
4,866 9,620 
2,959| 6,066 
17,224 | 33,239 
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The inconvenience is almost greater as regards the towns, as 
the difference in the population is sometimes very considerable. 
Town may mean the wrban sanitary district, the municipal borough, 
the county borough, or the parliamentary borough. Generally, the 
urban sanitary district is meant, if the “ town” is large enough, it 
may also be a municipal borough, and still more important towns 
are also county boroughs. In these cases the area and popula- 
tion are the same. But the parliamentary borough is quite 
another thing. In some cases the two areas do coincide, but in 
others they do not. The followimg are examples of differences 
selected at hazard :— 





Urban Parliamentary 





: Difference.* 

Sanitary District. Borough. 

Area. | Population.) Area. |Population.| Area. | Population. 

Acres. Acres. Acres 
Poi Ue 3,382 | 51,844] 3,455 | 54,551 ]— 73/— 2,707 
oe 2,357 |115,002 | 2,504 |118,730|— 147|— 3,728 
PERLE OL 2.2 svenscccncapis. 2,529 |115,873 | 3,715 | 142,129 |— 1,186 |— 26,246 
MRO ooo oxen cnagsaczase 3,923 | 87,016 | 3,981 | 86,034 J— 581+ 982 
Ug Se 3,971 | 23,062 | 3,834 | 22,710 [+ 37|+ 3852 
Manchester....,.....0.... 12,911 |505,368 | 7,910 | 454,509 [+ 5,001|+ 50,859 
Wolverhampton ....| 3,525 | 82,662 | 18,738 | 174,365 |—15,213 |— 91,703 


* + indicates that the urban sanitary district is the greater. 
— that it is the smaller. 





Two volumes are required to give the statistics of the various 
counties, petty sessional divisions, ecclesiastical divisions, and 
minor districts of all sorts, together with explanations of the 
differences. ‘The differences in the areas are, in the great majority 
of cases, extremely small; there should therefore be no difficulty 
in adjusting the boundaries so that the same area should serve 
for municipal, parliamentary, civil, and ecclesiastical purposes. A 
considerable saving would thus be effected in the labour and cost 
of the census. There were in the intercensal decennium over 
10,000 alterations in boundaries, made with the object of simpli- 
fying certain areas, to be taken into account, but as such alterations 
only applied to one kind of parish (for instance), the other 
divisions remained unaltered, and the authorities sometimes 
succeeded in creating a new area in addition to the old. As 
Dr. Ogle remarked when examined by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in 1890: “In the Census of 2001 a.p., these changes may 
‘have simplified matters, but at present they complicate matters 
‘‘ very largely.” ® 


® * Report of Census Committee, 1890.” Question 211. 
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I quote the following as illustrating the ignorance of local 
authorities on this point :— 

“‘ A curious instance may be cited of the strange idea held by 
** some local authorities as to their power to alter the boundaries of 
“areas when such suits their convenience, without any Act of 
“« Parliament or Order of Local Government Board whatsoever. 
* A change of certain parish boundaries had been made under the 
“ Divided Parishes Act, and as this change would have led to some 
* confusion unless accompanied by corresponding changes in other 
“ areas, sanitary and ecclesiastical, the various local authorities 
“‘ concerned met together, decided that the new line of boundary 
“ should ‘stand for all purposes,’ and drew up a formal document 
“ to that effect, which was duly stamped and signed by the various 
“‘ representatives.” ”° 

Now this is just what ought to be done: when a parish is 
altered for one purpose, the new line of boundary should stand for 
all purposes. (I do not mean to imply that the local authorities 
should have power to make such alterations at will.) 

In Scotland, the difficulties are not so great; the civil parish is 
an unit on which all the calculations are based. A change in the 
direction of simplifying the boundaries is already in operation, 
under the provisions of the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1889, which had for its purpose— 

“‘T'o amend the Laws relating to Local Government in Scotland; 
“and for the simplification of certain areas, which was necessary 
“for the proper carrying out of the Act, a Boundary Commission 
“for Scotland was instituted, and was required to frame orders 
“ dealing with ‘Counties, Burghs, and Parishes, and detached 
“ parts of Counties and Parishes,’ so that each Burgh and Parish, 
“if the Commissioners shall in the whole circumstances of the 
“case deem it necessary or expedient, may be within a single 
“ County, and that no part of a County or Parish be excluded 
** therefrom.” 

Here also a few parishes still remain situated in more than one 
county, but a large number of boundary orders have now been 
made, nearly all of them subsequent to the publication of vol. i of 
the Scotch Census, so that there was necessitated a supplementary 
volume of 150 pages, giving the areas and populations of the new 
parishes. It requires however special authority to alter the 
registration districts so as to coincide with civil parishes; and 
parochial boards, &c., who desire such a readjustment must 
petition the Sheriff of the County. That such an alteration should 
have been undertaken in Scotland seems to argue that there is no 
insurmountable difficulty in introducing the change elsewhere. 

10 “Census of England and Wales, 1891. General Report,” p. 3. 
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In Ireland, also, matters are somewhat simpler, as there also 
there is one fixed unit—the townland (except for the townships). 
But the same inconveniences arise in Ireland and Scotland from 
the different varieties of towns. 

The confusion arising from this cause was aptly illustrated when 
the preliminary return of the Census of Ireland was published. 
According to that return both Dublin and Belfast could claim to 
be the largest city in Ireland, the first in respect of the population 
within the boundaries of the parliamentary borough, the latter in 
respect of the greater number of inhabitants within the limits of 
the urban sanitary district. But the final return shows that 
Belfast has the greater population, whichever boundaries be taken. 





Part IIl.—India and Ceylon. 
(a.) India. 


The population of India is, probably in every single respect, 
the most difficult in the whole world to enumerate, owing to the 
enormous number of the people, the variety of races, the compara- 
tive illiteracy of the masses, the suspicions of the wilder tribes, the 
different susceptibilities of the various religious sects, &c., &ec., all of 
which require to be taken into account. Mr. J. A. Baines (Census 
Commissioner for India) has himself clearly explained these diffi- 
culties in the paper read before the Society of Arts in June last year.” 
They apply more or less to every branch of the investigation, and 
the number of precautions to be taken is therefore almost 
incredible. As a consequence, census-taking in India is a totally 
different affair to what it is in Hngland. lHven the simplest 
operations cannot be performed without special arrangements. 
In the United Kingdom, the enumerator leaves a schedule at each 
house, and collects them all the next day; such a method would 
be absolutely impossible in India. It was even found impractic- 
able to hold the census on the same day as here, so that India and 
its dependencies, with Ceylon, Hong Kong, and a few outlying 
parts of some colonies, form the only part of the Empire in which 
the census was not taken on the 5th April. The principal reasons 
for this are climatic: the hotter weather having already com- 
menced by that date, the difficulty of the operations would be 
considerably increased. Another reason is that the natives are 
more generally at home earlier in the year (except at the time of 


1 Journal of the Society of Arts, 16th June, 1892. 
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the full moon, when they are wont to make short pilgrimages). 
The date of the census was accordingly fixed for 26th February. 

Historical.—The first general attempt to enumerate the whole 
population of India was in 1871-72 (it was not synchronous). 
But it was by no means complete, since the Punjab, Oude, and 
Berar were omitted, it being deemed unadvisable to disturb the 
people so soon after the recent censuses which had been taken in 
those districts. Earlier provincial censuses had been taken in the 
North-West Provinces in 1853 and 1865, in Oude in 1869, in the 
Punjab in 1868, in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts in 1867, 
and in the Central Provinces in 1866. In Madras, quinquennial 
returns had been prepared since 1851-52. There was also an 
annual census in British Burma for the purpose of the capitation 
rate, which is stated to have been “tolerably correct.” But 
censuses were known in the Island of Bombay long previously ; 
one is even mentioned as having been taken in 1716. Another 
was taken in 1814-15, and attempts, which appear to have been 
complete failures, were made in 1833-34, 1849, 1851 (twice), and 
1861." The first satisfactory census of the island is that of the 
2nd February, 1864; the schedule contained space for the name, 
relationship to head of house, sex, age (as near as known: for 
infants under one month the age was to be written in days; under 
two years, in months; and above two years the age last birth- 
day, without fractions), race or caste, occupation, birthplace, and 
infirmities (insane, dumb, blind, or lame). From the Report on 
the Census of the lst January, 1853, of the North-West Provinces 
it appears that a previous, but unsatisfactory, enumeration had 
been made in 1847. The inquiry of 1853 extended to the area of 
the land under cultivation, the amount of the assessment, and the 
population by sexes; the only sub-division of the people being into 
Hindoos and others, and of both these classes into agricultural and 
non-agricultural. The Census of 1871 took account of the sex, 
age (under and over 12 only), caste, religion, occupation, educa 
tion, and infirmity. The Census of 1881, the first synchronous 
enumeration of all India, added inquiries as to the ages, civil 
condition, and language. 

In Rajputana, Haiderabad, and some minor feudatories there 
had been no previous census to that of 1881, so that the com- 
parisons to be drawn concerning the two largest native States 
are quite new. On this occasion the population enumerated for 
the first time is much smaller: Upper Burma and Kashmer being 
the principal acquisitions of the Census Commissioner. 

Administration and Enumeration.—‘ The results of the 


12 Census of India, 1871-72, p. 1. 
2 * the Island of Bombay, 1864, p. 1. 
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“census are shown by political and administrative divisions, 
“on which some explanation is necessary before discussing the 
‘ statistics in detail. The first subdivision is into British and 
‘“feudatory territory. The former is the dominion of the crown, 
“under the sole administration of the British Government, and 
‘contains 62 per cent. of the area, and 77 per cent. of the 
‘¢ population now dealt with in connection with the census. The 
‘‘remainder is under the rule of the native chiefs, subject to 
‘“‘the advice and control of the British Government, in its capacity 
“of paramount power, and includes 38 per cent. of the area and 
“22 of the population. The higher propertion of the area in this 
‘“‘ category is due to the inclusion in some of the States of wild 
“ tracts like the Himalayan regions of Kashmer, the desert portion 
‘“‘ of the Indus valley, and nearly all the forest covered hills of the 
‘ central belt.” * 

The Government has only political or diplomatic connection 
with the native States, and the census was therefore not com- 
pulsory in those parts of the country. But the British Political 
Officers represented to the native rulers the great advantages 
of taking a census, with the result that they all gave their 
consent to an enumeration. The inquiry, however, was not 
necessarily so extensive as in British territory, though in most 
States the general schedule was adopted, and in all, the returns 
which were collected were made in the same manner as in the 
British provinces; this was insisted upon. 

The whole census was placed under a Commissioner, appointed 
in August, 1889, under whom, in the following April, Superin- 
tendents were placed in charge of each province, large agency, or 
more than one small agency. These superintendents were sixteen 
in number: nine for the provinces (including one for Berar), and 
seven for the feudatory States. In the case of Calcutta, the 
municipality preferred to act independently of the Bengal adminis- 
tration, and took the census themselves, though the schedules and 
tables were the same as elsewhere. The cost (of which the 
Government bore half) was very considerable compared with that 
in the other parts of the empire. In Bombay the municipality 
voluntarily placed themselves under the superintendent for the 
province, and paid half the expenses. The districts of which the 
provinces are made up, and in which the operations were under 
the control of the collector, were divided into charges, or sub- 
charges, under the orders of a charge superintendent. These charges 
usually corresponded in area to the revenue-, or, in Bengal, the 
police-, administrative subdivision, and their superintendents were 


14 Census of India, 1891; General Report, p. 15. 
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usually the revenue officer or inspector of police. Under these 
again were the supervisors, who had control over the circles— 
usually consisting of perhaps half a dozen or fewer villages. A 
single village, if it were large enough, or a portion of a town, 
would, however, form a circle. ‘The functions of a supervisor 
‘““were only in a very minor degree executive: he was almost 
“ exclusively a trained centre of information”* in every circle of a 
varying number of houses. Finally, the lowest official was the 
enumerator, whose duty it was to fill in the schedules for each block 
of houses, the idea being that each block should contain not more 
than 50 houses. <A family consisting usually of about 5 persons, 
the enumerator had thus not more than 300 persons to deal with, 
as a general rule. With some exceptions, each block was entrusted 
to a single enumerator, and each circle to a supervisor. 

In Bengal, the following were the proportions existing between 
the various divisions. In the other provinces the figures differ 
considerably, and it must be remembered that Bengal, besides 
having by far the largest number of inhabitants, is also one of the 
most thickly populated provinces. 


Number of districts (excluding Calcutta) ........ 48 
, _ charges (including sub-charges)  .... 1,818 
a RE ent aaecessacascoasesecueteacbaneaesenes 26,946 
ms ON ac. cxandnnsstianndin snatavseneoeenen 378,187 
Average number of houses in b1OCK .........eesereeee 36 
f a OIPOLS vvecisesrsene ease 512 
» < charge © ....4.eee 5,923 
Number of enwmerators: Hindun........ 241,478 
“ iY Musulman 79,180 > 324,645 
RS BS Others .... 3,987 
A SUPENVUSOTS verccccsererereccncernereneenscansoasnrs 26,507 


Tt will thus be seen also that in Bengal there were on the 
average about 14 blocks in a circle, 15 circles in a charge, and 
38 charges in a district. 

The number of enumerators required for the whole of India was 
just under one million. There was considerable difficulty even in 
securing these, as in the entire country the percentage of males who 
can read is only 11. The method adopted in the actual enumeration 
was the same as in 1881; the schedules were filled up, for the 
habitual residents, some four or five weeks before the census in the 
country, and ten or fifteen days before it in the towns, and the 
results simply brought up to date on the night of the 26th 
February, by including any changes whicl had taken place since 
the schedules were first filled in. By this means the enumerator 
was enabled to collect the schedules for a population, roughly 


8 Census of India, 1891, vol. iii (Bengal), p. 9. 
VOL. LYII. PART II. Z 
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speaking, of 300; whereas, had it been attempted to do the whole 
work in a single night, the greatest number of schedules that 
could have been collected, by any one enumerator, would have 
heen perhaps a dozen. So much time was consumed in explaining 
to the householder exactly what information was required from 
him. The ordinary method would have demanded some 4 or 
5 million enumerators—an impossible number. 

A conference, attended by the provincial superintendents of 
1881, and by the superintendents (nominated beforehand) for 
Madras and Bombay for 1891, was held at Agra, in December, 
1889, in order to consider various difficulties, and arrange the 
details of the census. The provincial superintendents took up 
their appointments on the Ist April, 1890, and commenced their 
task at once. The first duty was, of course, to obtain complete 
registers of all the villages and houses. Let it be remarked, 
en passant, that even the words “ village,” “house,” &c., had to be 
clearly defined; a term signifying “‘ house” in one district, was in 
some instances applied to an “ enclosure,” or collection of houses, 
a few miles off. The houses had also all to be numbered according 
to the block in which they were situated. The instructions from 
headquarters also required to be translated into the language 
used in the district, and we find Mr. Baines stating, evidently 
with a certain degree of relief, that “apart from a small issue of 
‘schedules in dialects specially confined to a few hill tracts, 
“ seventeen languages were all that were found necessary.’ While 
all this was in progress, lists of supervisors and enumerators were 
being prepared, and the enumeration books, each containing from 
10 to 60 schedules, were being printed. Hach schedule contained 
space for eight entries. 

Government had given general instructions that the preliminary 
record, 2.e., entering the full particulars on the schedules for the 
ordinary residents, should be made between the 15th January and 
the 15th February, 1891, but authorised an earlier date for the 
commencement of this operation in certain rural districts and wild 
hill tracts. The schedules were all delivered to the enumerators by 
the end of December, according to the estimate of what would 
be required for each district, circle, &c., but, as was only to be 
expected, various urgent demands for more came in while the 
census was in progress. The enumerators had a clear fortnight in 
which to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
schedules and instructions before actually beginning their task. 
The house-to-house visitation accordingly commenced generally on 
the 15th January, except in the cases above mentioned; the 
enumerators filling in the schedules according to the answers given 

16 Census of India, 1891, General Report, p. 283. 
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by the householders, after the latter had received due explanation 
as to the scope of the query. There then only remained the com- 
paratively simple operation of bringing the schedule up to date 
between the hours of 6 and 10 p.m. on the night of the 26th 
February. 

Sample questions to bé asked by the enumerator were circulated 
beforehand by the Census Commissioner as follows:— | 


Standard Questions to be asked by the Census Officer who fills up the 
Schedules. 


Note.—These questions indicate the main points on which inquiries are to be 
made, but the instructions and rules must be carefully studied before the person 
filling up the schedules begins his task, so that if the answers first given to 
these questions do not contain the information required according to the rules, 
additional questions must be asked until the answers furnish that information. 


Part I.— Questions on the First Round, 


. Who is the head of this family residing here ? 

. (Col. 1.)—What is your name and father’s name ? 

. (Col. 2.)—What is your religion ? 

(Col. 3.)—Do you belong to any special sect of that religion? If you do, 
to what sect ? 

. (Col. 4.)—What is your caste (tribe, race, &e.) ? 

. (Col. 5.)—What is the name of the branch of that caste (tribe or race) 

by which you are commonly known ? 


Qa Loy 


7. (Col. 7.)—How old are you—that is how many years have you. com- 
pleted P 
8. (Col. 8.)—Have you ever been married? If you have, have you a wife 
(or husband) now alive P 
9. (Col. 9.) —What language was spoken in your father’s household ? 
10. (Col. 10.)—In what district were you born? If it is not in the province, 
in what province is it? If not in British territory, in what State? If 
~ not in India, in what country ? 
11. (Col. 11.)—How do you get your living? If from the land, are you the 


owner or tenant? If owner, do you cultivate any of your land, or let it 
all out? Have you any other occupation besides agriculture? If you 
have, what is it? If you have several occupations, which do you say is 
the principal one P 

12. (Col. 12.)—Are you attending school or college, or being educated at 
home? If you are not, can you read and write ? 

13. (Col. 13.)—If you are no longer attending school or college, and can read 
and write, what language can you read and write best? Can you read 
and write English ? 

14. Now tell me the names of all who are ordinarily living or taking their 
meals with you? First the members of your family in order of age; 
next, your servants who live with you; lastly, visitors stopping in the 
house? Are any of the visitors likely to be here on the 26th February?!” 
(If you object to telling the names of any of the females in the house, I 
will enter them by numbers only.) 

15. Now answer each question from 2 to 13 above, abont each of the persons 
you have mentioned. 





The Hindu, Mussalman, or Burmese date was given when more intelligible 


to those concerned. 
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16. Are any of these persons supported by you without doing any work for 
themselves P 

17. Is any one of the persons mentioned by you insane, or deaf and dumb 
from birth, or totally blind, or a leper? — 


Part II.— Questo on the Final Round. 


18. Listen while I read out the names of the persons entered as living in 
your house. Are all these persons alive? Has any one of them gone 
away, so that he is not living in or taking his meals from the house? 

19. Is anyone living in or taking his meals from your house who*has come 
here since the entries were made, and who is not included in them ? 
Has any child been born in your house since then ? 

20. If any person has so come, or child born, answer all the questions 2 to 13 
about each of such persons.!8 


It will be noticed that statistics of leprosy, in addition to the 
usual infirmities, were collected. 

The above regulations applied to the settled districts of the 
country. The ports, cantonments, and railways were placed under 
the customs, military, and railway authorities respectively, but 
the district officer was enjoined to work in co-operation with those 
officials, as there would be boundary and other questions to settle 
between them. Most of the railway companies agreed to the 
Goyernment’s request that the census should be by districts, but 
a few divided their systems into departmental sections, which they 
found more convenient. The boat census required special arrange- 
ments; on the navigable rivers patrol boats were stationed at 
various intervals to intercept the passengers for three days after 
the date of the census, these intervals of course being so arranged 
as to prevent any from escaping. In the case of very large rivers, 
three boats were moored at each station, one being as nearly as 
possible in mid-stream. Special care was also taken not to omit 
the travellers by road, night journeys being extremely common in 
southern India even in February. All travellers were supposed to 
receive a ticket to prevent their being counted twice, though it is 
believed that on the railways a few errors did creep in of this sort. 
_ In certain districts special precautions were necessary. They 
are far too numerous to mention in detail, but the following are 
among the most interesting of the devices employed. In the 
Sunderbans, the enumeration extended from the 10th January to 
the 3lst March. The swampy nature,of the scrub-forest in the 
southern portions of this region rendered it impossible for the 
enumerators to discover all who work there, for no one resides 
in those regions permanently: only wood-cutters frequent them 
for a comparatively short season, which is over by the end of 


18 Census of India, 1891, Proceedings, Part I, containing the orders and 
general instructions up to the 30th June, 1890, p. 120. 
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March. Patrols were therefore stationed at all the outlets, and 
the laden boats were counted on their exit. 

“In Burma various expedients were employed in some of the 
“ outlying districts to narrow down as far as possible the non- 
“* synchronous area. The population of these remote hill villages is 
“not given to gadding about. When they move, they move like 
‘¢ snails, with all their household goods on their backs. The head- 
“ man was asked to induce the villagers to remain at home on the 
‘night of the census, and to each household a bundle of bamboos 
“ was given. The big bamboos signified the adults, the smaller the 
“children, and distinguishing sex-marks were sometimes put on 
‘‘each. When the census schedule book was written up by the 
_ “ census clerk, instructions were given to the village headman, who, 
“though he could not read, could count, to tell each householder 
‘“to prepare a bundle of bamboos, one for each member of his 
“family. These bundles corresponded in number with the entries 
“against each house. On the night of the census, the village 
‘“ headman went round, checked and collected each bundle of 
*‘ tallies, and took them to his house. If a death occurred, the 
‘* bamboo representing the individual was broken. If one was 
‘ absent, his bamboo was taken away. If there was any visitor, 
“he was promptly entered by adding a bamboo to the tallies of 
“the house. The enumerator, when he came round soon after the 
“census night, checked the tallies with his book, and made the 
“ necessary alterations.” ' 

In Assam, the tea gardens required special arrangements, and 
the duty was generally entrusted to the managers. 

In Madras, Bombay, and Berar, special arrangements were 
also made in the case of fairs which were being held at certain 
places, differing in detail for each. | 

In Bombay, the provincial government proclaimed a public 
holiday on the 25th, 26th, and 27th February. This enabled the 
Census administration to have the services of a large government 
clerical staff for those three days. [In several other provinces, 
wherever the state of public work allowed of its being done, the 
government employés were also turned on to census work for the 
three days. | 

In the Punjab, certain mid-Himalayan tracts, e.g., parts of the 
Chamba State, were inaccessible at the time of the census, as the 
passes leading thither, between 16,000 and 19,000 feet high, were 
still blocked, and the enumerators had to wait until the snow 
melted. The returns from Spiti, in the Kangra district, were the 
last to be completed, the pass not being open till the 21st June. 
In some other parts of India also, such as the native States of 

19 Census of India, 1891, vol. ix (Burma), p. 275. 
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Rajputana, Central India, and Kashmer, the enumeration was 
spread over twenty-four or even forty-eight hours. Jor the 
regions ‘“‘ beyond the border,” to the north and west, the pre- 
liminaries were finished on 24th February, the heads of clans were 
collected on the 27th, and inquiry made of them whether there 
were any births or deaths to be recorded, and whether any visitors 
had arrived or left since the preliminary investigation had been, 
made. The “house” was a term of peculiar difficulty in these 
regions, as it often consisted merely of a mat and a fire. The 
Punjab census, I may mention, is the only one which is provided 
with the luxury of an index. 

Before passing on to what returns were actually collected, I 
will just point out that in a few outlying and wild hill tracts, of 
which the more important are Sikkim, British Baluchistan, the 
cis-Salwin Shan States, some of the Burma frontier tracts, and 
the Rajputana Hill tracts, no census was attempted. In some of 
these, however, the population was registered. In Manipur, the 
enumeration was made, but the records were destroyed in the 
troubles which occurred immediately after the census. The 
estimated population of all the excluded tracts amounts to but 
little over 1,100,000. Nipal and Bhdétan were not included in 
the census operations. 

Tabulation.— The following is a list of the “ abstraction 
“sheets” and “tabulation registers” prescribed by the Census 
Commissioner :— 


Abstraction Sheets. I. A combination of sex, age, religion, and civil condition, 
abstracted from Cols. 2, 6, 7, and 8 of the Census Scheduie. 
II. A combination of sex, age, religion, and education; Cols. 2, 6, 7, and 12. 


ETc r, age, and occupation; Cols. 6, 7, and 11. 
TV; 33 sex, caste, and sub-caste; Cols. 4, 5, and 6. 
es 29 sex and parent tongue; Cols. 6 and 9. 
a Fe, sex and place of birth: Cols. 6 and 10. 
VII. 2 sex, age, and caste, with infirmities; Cols. 4, 6, 7, 
and 14. 


VIII. A combination, for Christians only, of religion, sect, race, and nationality, 
with sex; Cols. 2, 3, 4, and 6. 
ax. A combination, for Christians only, of race, age, and sex; Cols. 4, 6, 
and 7. 
X. A combination of sex, religion, caste, education, and language of the 
literate; Cols, 2, 4, 6, 12, and 13. 
XI. A combination of religion, caste, age, sex, and civil condition; Cols. 2, 4, 
6, 7, and 8. 
XII. A combination of age and sex by annual periods from Cols. 6 and 7, for 
from 50,000 to 100,000 persons in the province. 


The tabulation registers were twenty-six in number, sixteer 
being filled up for every block, and ten only for those in which 
special information for particular classes or religions were re- 
corded. 
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The General Registers were :— 
I. The number of houses and total population, male and female, of cach 
block. 
II. Variation of village population since 1881. 
III. Towns and villages classified according to total population. 
IV. Totals of religions for every block, males and females, 
VY. ‘The population of every block, male and female, grouped by age and 
religion in five annual and ten quinquennial periods. 
Via. The same statistics for every block for the married of both sexes, 
Vis. nf Py unmarried of both sexes. 
Vic. widowed 
VII. The learning; iiedcate and sinesente: for both sexes and all religions in 
three age periods, O—14 years, 15—24, and 25 years and over, in 
every block. 
VIII. Parent tongue by sex in every block. 
IX. District of birth by sex in every block. 
XIV. Caste and sub-caste of the inhabitants of every block, males and | 
females. 
XVaA. Occupations of males in the three age periods O—9 years, 10—14, and 
15 years and over, for every block. 
XVB. Occupations of females in like manner. 
XIX (optional). The learning, literate and illiterate of both sexes of every 
caste, in every block, and 
XX (optional). Every caste in every block divided into married, unmarried, 
and widowed, for both sexes, and in four age periods, O—9 years, 
10—14, 15—39, 40 years and over. 


The Special Registers were :— 
X. The insane grouped by sex in eleven quinquennial age periods in every 
block in which they were found. 
XI. The same statistics for the blind. 


XII. i, the deaf mute. 
AIII. lepers. 
Xa. The castes of the insane in every block in which they were found. 
Xia. i blind. 
XIIa. ' deaf mute. 
XIIfa. ye lepers. 


XVI. The sects of Christians, divided into non-Indians, Eurasians and 


natives, and 
XVII. The races of Chitaitane, other than native, divided into four age 
periods, O—14 years, 15—34, 35—49, and 50 years and over. 


The classification of the occupations in India differs from the 
English. It is as follows (there being seven classes, 24 orders and 
77 sub-orders) :— 7 

Class A. I.—Administration. I1—Defence. II1.—Service 
of Foreign States. Class B. IV.—Provision and care of cattle, 
&e. V.—Acriculture. Class C. V1I.—Honusehold and Sanitary 
Services. Class D. VII.—Food, Drink, and Stimulants. VIII.— 
Lighting, Firing, and Forage. JX.—Buildings. X.—Vehicles 
and Vessels. XI.—Articles of Supplementary requirement. 
X11.—Textile Fabrics and Dress. XIII.—Metals and Precious 
Stones. XIV.—Glass, Harthen, and Stoneware. XV.—Wood, 
Cane, and Matting. XVI.—Drugs, Gums, &e. XVII.—Leather, 
Horn, and Bones, &c. Class E. XVIII.—Commerce. XIX.— 
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Transport and Storage. Class F. XX.—Learned and Artistic 
Professions. XXI.—Sport. Class G. XXII.—Harthwork and 
General Labour. X XIII.—Indefinite and disreputable occupations. 
XXIV.—Means of Livelihood independent of occupations. 

An inquiry into the occupations connected with agriculture was 
also made, in order to split up the large class of agriculturists, 
which form nearly 60 per cent. of the population. Many of these 
had other means of livelihood apart from that derived from the 
soil. In the tabulated returns, no distinction has been made 
between breadwinners and dependents, or between the sexes, 
although ‘special instructions were issued to distinguish in the 
“schedules the dependents from the rest, but this was merely a 
“measure of administrative convenience, in order to meet objec- 
“tions to entering against members of one sex the name of an 
“occupation practicable or permissible exclusively for the other,’? 
and the distinction was ignored in the printed tables.” 

The report and tables for each province or agency were pub- 
lished by the Superintendent at his own head-quarters, while the 
Commissioner has dealt with India as a whole. All the returns 
have been arranged upon a uniform plan, and similar statistics are 
given throughout. But the nature of the case obliged superinten- 
dents to make exceptions in several instances, as for example, in 
the case of statistics of marriage by caste, which was a subject left 
optional with local governments, and therefore not returned in all 
the provinces. The results being for twelve provinces and six 
States, are contained in a number of volumes which is far greater 
than for any other part of the British empire ; in fact, the enormous 
amount of matter contained in the United States Census renders 
this latter the only one in the world which surpasses the Indian 
in magnitude. - But, as is well known, the United States Census is 
not synchronously taken, and includes a number of inquiries as to 
the economic condition of the nation, concerning which no statistics 
are published in other countries or which, elsewhere, form the 
subject of annual or special returns. 

It is no part of my purpose to-night to discuss the results of 
the enumeration, but a few remarks may perhaps be permitted to 
try and show the peculiar importance of the present census. The 
conditions of life among the natives of India render of paramount 
importance some of the inquiries which in other lands are of com- 
paratively minor interest. Such are the questions of caste, religion, 
racial characteristics, early marriages, high birth and death-rates, 
widowhood, &c.; all of which depend on one another to a degree 
hardly conceivable here, where we are accustomed to freedom of 


2 Census of India, 1891, General Tables, vol. i, p. 445. 
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thought and the emancipation of our actions from the trammels 
of forms and ceremonies. A large portion of the tables is con- 
sequently devoted to the combinations of all these particulars. It 
is hard to say which of these is the more important. The caste 
question is perhaps the most interesting, owing to its traditional 
connection with the occupations of the people, and also the 
customs regarding marriage of infants and widows. In the 
latter consideration, again, race and religion play a part scarcely, if 
at all, inferior to that of caste; locality, perhaps, one even greater. 

The census of 1891 is only the second in which the enumeration 
of the whole people has been simultaneously attempted, as in 
1871-72 the larger provinces selected their own time and schedule. 
The present occasion is consequently the first on which we can 
ascertain what variations have occurred over that empire during 
the decade. It follows also that, while in England our census 
only informs us of the fluctuations in the rate of variations, in 
India we are for the first time made acquainted with the move- 
ment of the whole population, the growth of education, the 
declining influence of caste, the changes in religion, &c. The 
general progress of a people amounting to nearly a fifth of the 
population of the globe is chronicled for the first time. 

Another important result of this census is, that although 
registration of vital’statistics has been introduced into India, yet 
it is only in the larger towns that it can be considered trust- 
worthy, and the enumeration of 1891 has served as a basis for 
working out the birth and death-rates of India, and the usual 
actuarial calculations connected therewith: a task which was 
tentatively accomplished from the corresponding data of 1881. 
It was known that both birth and death-rates were higher than 
here, but while some maintained that they were nearly double the 
English rates, there were others who contended that the excess 
was scarcely half as much. 

Cost.—The cost of the enumeration has been remarkably low, 
amounting only to just under 26 lakhs of rupees, or about 173,000. 
(taking the rupee at 1s. 4d.). But it must be remembered that 
clerical labour is extraordinarily cheap in that country; a large 
subordinate agency in the offices of the State was placed at the 
disposal of the census administration for a day or two, and much 
gratuitous help was given by non-official enumerators and super- 
visors, 
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Showing the Imperial Charges on Account of the Census. 





Actual Charges during the Year. 











eS eee 
Provi ys ip 
ean 1889-90, | 1890-91. | 1891-92. | 1892-93. |1893-94.| ‘Total. 
Rs. | Res. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

ITER PA rectictsssnd-ss00s~. 244 (2,405 |. 3,51, 527) ease — 4,60,093 
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N.-W. Provinces 5 

and Ondh............ \ <= 92,967) "S704 ast) mae ea rie Ant (20m 
[OSE Olle) a col ee — 69,015 | 1,22,270 2,381} . — 1,93,666 
Sony re Se 34,154] 87,085} 26,0911 — — | 1,47,330 
Central Provinces ....) — 24,914} 75,7151 9,628 — 1,10,257 
BMS SHITE Br.d; 10s oss v-notaeient — 23,143 \" 47,3670) slay —- 73,627 

A. Total Provinces 244. |4,92,059 |17,11,523| 1,48,957 — {23,52,783 
Bomer ehae IS 2,5821  6,648| 1,000) — 10,230 
Coorg and Bangalore — 229 2,809 833 —_ 3,871 
Quettah and ae nf G45 iste #e, 810 

CIR Chega eee 
PRAVPULENA — vie080.4.,..00.. — 9,649 6,476, 1,818 — 17,938 
Central India, ............ —— 15,836.) .'22,914|@ 2/770 41,529 
B. Total Minor Tracts) — 28,941] 39,012] 6,425 — 74,378 








C. Census Commis- . 
sioner, his office 17,576 | 42,753] 47,785] 41,886] 20,000 | 1,70,000 


and printing... 





GRanp Torat..a.... 17,820 | 5,63,753 |17,98,320| 1,97,268| 20,000 {25,97,161 





Comparison of the Imperial Charges of 1891 with those of 1881. 





Mean Charge 
per 
I,000 Persons. 


Population : 
: Percentage of 
Enumerated (in ge 
Thousands). Charges Increase in 


Province, &c. —————— in 


1891. | 1881. | 1881. | Popula-) crores, 
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* Provincial contribution is excluded. 
+ The printing in Burma in 1881 is reported to have been only partially 
debited to the census grant. 
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As regards the personnel of the administration, the provincial 
superintendent was usually “an officer selected from the district or 
“revenue staff, of some years’ experience of the language and 
“‘ customs of the people, as well as of the system of administration, 
“ from the village upwards.”* The general district arrangements, 
as mentioned above, were under the collector of the district; the 
charge superintendent was usually the subdivisional revenue or 
police officer. ‘The supervisors were generally subordinate revenue 
officers, village accountants, and where non-officials were appointed, 

as in towns, the position was generally looked upon as an honour. 
Many enumerators were volunteers, and received special certificates 
where the work was well done. Minor officials were also largely 
employed for this purpose, and the number of paid enumerators 
(where the Government had to pay the men) was relatively small. 


(b.) Ceylon. 


' The conditions in Ceylon bear so much resemblance to those of 
Southern India, that some of the arrangements were perforce the 
same in the two dependencies. It was necessary also to take the 
census on the same day as in India, not only for the reasons 

-mentioned above, when dealing with that empire, but also because 
there is now such a constant stream of migration between the 

island and the mainland that many errors from this cause would 
have crept in had any other day been chosen. 

The official administration was utilised as far as possible. The 
Government Agent had control of the arrangements in each pro- 
vince, and under him were the chiefs of divisions and the village 
headmen. These latter were appointed enumerators. An estimate 
as to the number of schedules which would be required was 

obtained from the headmen, who were required to supply the 
following particulars on a ‘“‘ Preliminary Form” and a ‘“ House 
List.” 

“The Preliminary Form gave the number of houses built, or in course of 
building, occupied and unoccupied; the number of churches, &c.; the number of 
schools; the names of the navigable waterways, of halting places for boats, of cart 
roads, of halting places for carts and cattle; the number and situation of rest- 
houses, amblams, and ‘ruppas;” the number and situation of cooly lines and 
hospitals; the names of estates; and the number and names of mines. 

“The House List gave the number of the house, the name of the head of the 
family, the situation of the house, and the language, if any, which the head of the 
family could read and write.” 2? 





21 J. A. Baines.—Administration of the Imperial Census of India, 1891. 
“ Journal of the Society of Arts,’ 10th June, 1892. 
° Census of Ceylon, 1891. General Report, p. 1. 
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The schedules were left at each dwelling, to be filled in by 
the householder wherever possible, as in Kngland, and collected by 
the enumerators the next day. The householder’s schedule was 
printed with headings in English, Singhalese and Tamil on one 
sheet. | 

No inquiry was made as to caste; the reasons being that it is 
not so important a factor in social life as it is in India, “and the 
‘inquiry would have led the people to think that an importance 
‘“‘ was now attached to an institution which it has been the declared 
“ policy of the Government of Ceylon to disregard.” Nor were 
particulars required as to conjugal condition, as, the Superinten- 
dent of Census remarks, “so long as it is uncertain what constitutes 
‘“‘a marriage in Ceylon, it is useless to inquire whether persons are 
“ married or not.” Otherwise the questions were similar to those 
asked in India. 

The cost of the census was as follows :— 





Per 1,000 
of Population, 








Rs. Rs. 

Enumerators ....0.00.... 68,686 23 
Establishment. ........ 41,659 ipl ae 2S 
Miscellaneousg............ 18,908 6 
TOL is tovcsernes 129,253 43 


The office at its greatest strength numbered 57, the average 
number employed from the Ist January, 1891, till the lst May, 
1892, being 49. 





Part III.—The Coionies. 


In order to avoid repetition in what follows, I shall assume 
that, unless the contrary is stated, each colony divided the country 
for census purposes into districts, placed under a superior officer, 
often named (as I shall call him throughout the remainder of this 
paper) the Supervisor, who was under the immediate control of the 
Superintendent of the Census; and that these districts were again 
parcelled out into convenient areas for the enumerators. In some 
colonies there were four grades of officials, the supervisors themselves 
being under superior officers. The term enwmerator I use in the 


23 Census of Ceylon, 1891. General Report, p. 3. 
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same sense as in England, but his title varied in different colonies : 
in Queensland, for instance, he was called a collector, his superior 
officer being the enumerator ; in Victoria and Western Australia he 
was known as the sub-enumerator. These smallest districts were 
almost universally arranged.so as to coincide with some existing 
sub-division of the country... The schedules (except in Canada, 
and amongst savages) were left with the householder, though in a 
great number of cases, the enumerator had to fill them in himself, 
when collecting them after the night of the Census. (It may be 
noticed, by the way, that there is no uniformity in the Reports as 
to the date of the Census: some Superintendents consider that 
it was taken on the Sth, others on the 6th of April.) Rarely was 
the enumerator able to collect all the schedules on the morrow ; nor 
indeed was it expected, and the time granted him for this purpose 
varied in different colonies. Having collected his schedules, his 
first duty was to prepare an abstract of them (this was sometimes 
done by his superior) and forward it, as early as possible, to his 
supervisor, who sent 1t on with others from his district. Some- 
times the enumerator sent the abstract and schedules direct to 
headquarters. 

Magistrates, registrars, and civil officers were very generally 
ex-officio supervisors for their districts. They chose their own 
enumerators, a list being usually sent to the head office, and were 
often left to sub-divide their districts themselves, more especially 
in the smaller colonies.. Masters and Governors of gaols, work- 
houses, hospitals, &c., were appointed enumerators of their institu- 
tions, The method of payment varied considerably; in’ some 
colonies it was by results: in Barbados for instance, the enumera- 
tor was paid 1d. per head for every person recorded. In other 
colonies a fixed sum was allotted to each official, The method 
of payment by results was often objected to by superintendents as 
tending to exaggerate the results. As much publicity as possible 
was usually given beforehand to the fact that the Government were 
about to take a census of the people, sometimes by advertisements 
or by announcements in the press, sometimes by securing the co- 
operation of all persons—such as ministers, teachers, minor officials, 
‘&c.—holding any prominent local position throughout the colony. 

I have ventured to draw up, somewhat tentatively, a table 
(Appendix) to show what particulars are collected in the principal 
parts of the Empire, the idea being to enable anyone to see at 
a glance: the differences, and to help in making general com- 
parisons. But in such a table, there are necessarily many pitfalls, 
and I have accordingly prefaced it by a few explanations, The 
main principle of the table is that in each colony some kind 
of return is made concerning each subject against which a cross 
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(x) is placed. An absolutely blank space denotes that I have as 
yet no information: this is due in nearly all cases to the fact that 
the census returns are not yet complete. It by uo means follows 
that the returns themselves are identical, or even similar, in two 
colonies against which there is a cross in any particular colin 

the occupations returns of England and Victoria, for instance, are 
totally unlike each other, and no comparison can be made between 
them. All that can be stated from the table is that a return as to 
occupation is made both in England and Australia. It will be 
seen that all the principal colonies enumerate the number of males 
and females, and a return is also made of occupations. Nearly all 
give the number of houses, the age, the conjugal condition, the 
birth-place, and the religion. The exceptions will be noted in 

dealing with the different colonies. - 3 


(a.)—Australasia. 


Historical."*—-Census returns, in one form or another, have 
existed from a very early period in Australia. In 1788, when the 
first ship-load of convicts was landed at Sydney Cove, the earliest 
official ‘‘muster’’ was held. These musters were repeated, at first 
frequently, perhaps weekly, and afterwards annually until 1828, in 
which year the first ‘ Census,” strictly speaking, of New South 
Wales was taken. The Act in that year made provision for ascer- 
taining the number (the sex, the adults and the children), names and 
condition of the inhabitants of the colony with some particulars 
as to religion, ‘‘and also the number of cattle, and the quantity of 
‘located, cleared, and cultivated land.’ By condition is meant the 
status of each person: whether free (and if so, whether a voluntary 
emigrant, or liberated, &c.), convict, ticket of leave, &c. Similar 
censuses were taken in 1833 and 1836. In 1841 several important 
changes were made: New Zealand was for the first time considered 
as a separate colony, age groups were tabulated, and the occupa- 
tions and houses were classified. In 1846, further improvements 
were introduced, the statement as to the original civil condition 
was no longer made compulsory (the inquiry was abandoned 
altogether in 1856), while columns were added in the schedule for 
education and birth-place. The Censuses of 1851, 1856, and 1861 
- were on similar lines. In this latter year, the other colonies were 
left to make their own enumeration, and the Census of New South 
Wales was confined to the limits of that colony, as now existing 
(Victoria had however been separated from New South Wales in 
1851, and the Census of 1856 did not include the former colony). 
The inquiry as to infirmities was introduced in that year. Since 


24 See The Statistician’s Report on the Eleventh Census of New South Wales, 
1893. 
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1861, also, the Census has been decennial, and the scope has remained 
practically the same. The history of Censuses in the other Austra- 
Jasian colonies has been very similar; all that need be said here 
is that the Census has been quinquennial in New Zealand since 
1881, and in Queensland since 1875. In New Zealand a law of 
1851 ordered a census in the first, fourth, and seventh years of 
every decade, but it was repealed in 1858. The first Census, other 
than musters, in Tasmania was taken in 1841. 

There is very great uniformity in the Censuses of 1891 of 
Australia and New Zealand, due principally to a preliminary Con- 
gress of the Statisticians of those colonies held at Hobart in 1890, 
and invited by the Premier of Tasmania. Only Queensland and 
Western Australia (the latter owing to the illness of the Registrar- 
General) were unrepresented at this Congress, but in both the 
schedule recommended by the meeting was, with very slight 
- modifications, adopted. This Congress decided that the inquiries 
should include the name, sex, birth-place, age, religion (statement 
not compulsory), occupation (stating whether employer, employed 
on his or her own account, or wage-earner), conjugal condition, 
education, sickness, and infirmity, materials of houses, number of 
rooms. Any colony was free to extend the inquiry beyond these 
limits if deemed advisable.” 

The organisation was very much the same as in the mother- 
country : a Census Office was established in the colonial capital, 
while for the purposes of the enumeration, district supervisors and 
enumerators were appointed. Schedules were distributed at the 
different houses, but generally no attempt was made to collect 
them inasingleday. Such an attempt would have been impossible, 
considering the sparseness of the population compared with that 
of the British Isles; nor was it necessary. The collection of the 
data was a good deal hampered by the weather, and the 5th April 
was not a very suitable time for this operation at the Antipodes. 
But, as remarked by some of the Superintendents, what suited one 
part of the continent might prove bad for another. In Queensland, 
as it happened, floods caused many difficulties, whereas in Western 
Australia, the greatest inconvenience, and even danger, was caused 
by a severe drought. 

Occupations.—The classification of the occupations is one 
of the most important differences between the English and 
Australian tables. The people are primarily divided into two 
main groups: dependents and breadwinners, the latter being classed 
as (1) primary producers, (2) modifiers of materials, (8) distributors 
of materials, (4) personal services (domestic), (5) professional services, 
and (6) indefinite service. This classification of the breadwirners 


25 <« Census of Tasmania, 1891,” p. xii. 
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bears in the outline some resemblance to the system devised by 
Dr. Farr, and the first five groups correspond nominally, but in. 
reality very roughly, to the Hnglish agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial, domestic, and professional classes. But the occupations 
included in the groups are often very different: the very important 
occupation of mining, which in England is industrial, is in 
Australia ranked with those of the primary producers. This is 
only one, but perhaps the most striking illustration of the 
differences between the two systems. Breadwinners and de- 
pendents are kept carefully separated. 

Breadwinners are also separated into “ employers, employed, 
‘¢ and working on own account.” Besides these details, in most of 
the Australian colonies statistics were collected of the number of 
persons out of work during the week preceding the Census, and in 
some the “ relations assisting head of house’ were also tabulated. 
Manufacturers and dealers.are separated; those who are both 
being classed with the makers. r | 

i quote the classification adopted by the Nostra Census 
Conference :— - 
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Table defining the Principles of the Method adopted in the Classification of 
Occupations, in accordance with the uniform Scheme agreed upon by the 
Conference of Statists held in Hobart in ‘March, 1890; and showing the 
number of Persons, Males and Females, employed or belonging to the principal 
Groups of Business, Calling, or Service, or belonging to the principal Divisions 
of Dependents, arranged systematically under Classes, Sub-orders, and Sub-) 
groups. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS, 1891—D£EFINITION OF PRINCIPAL CLASSES. 
SECTION A.—BREADWINNERS. 


I, PROFESSIONAL.—Embracing all persons, not otherwise classed, mainly 
engaged in the government and defence of the country, and in satisfying the 
intellectual, moral, and social. wants of its inhabitants. 

II. Domestic.—Embracing all persons engaged in the supply of board and 
lodging and in rendering personal services for which remuneration is usually paid. 

III. Commercirat.—Embracing all persons dealing directly with hire, sale, 
transfer, distribution, storage, and security of property and materials, and with 
the transport of persons or goods, or engaged in effecting communication. 

IV. InpustTRiat.— Embracing all persons not otherwise classed, who are 
principally engaged in various works of utility or in specialities connected with the 
manufacture, construction, modification, or alteration of materials so far as to 
render them more available for the various uses of man, but excluding, as far as 
possible, all who are mainly or solely in the service of commercial interchange. 

V. AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL, MINERAL, AND OTHER PRIMARY PRODUCERS.— 
Embracing all persons mainly engaged in the cultivation or original acquisition of 
food products, or in obtaining other raw materials direct from natural sources. 

VI. InDEFINITE.—Embracing all persons who derive incomes from services 
rendered, but the direction of which services cannot be exactly determined. 


SECTION B.— DEPENDENTS :—NoN-BREADWINNERS. 


VII. DEPENDENTS. —Embracing all persons dependent upon relatives or 
natural guardians, including wives, children, and relatives not otherwise engaged 
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in pursuits for which remuneration is paid; and all persons depending upon 
private charity, or whose support is a burthen on the public revenue.” 


Tabulation. The Card System.—The work inside the 
Census Office also differs very materially from that in the United 
Kingdom, owing to the adoption of what is known as the card- 
system of tabulation. All the Australian superintendents who give 
any details concerning their office work speak in terms of high 
praise of this system. The card used was not identical in all the 
colonies, but the principle was the same. I reproduce here a 
specimen of the New Zealand tabulation card (drawn exactly to 

scale). Hach card was devoted to a single individual, the whole 


New Zealand Tabulating Card. 
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number of cards used therefore corresponding to the whole popula- 
tion. On it were entered all the particulars concerning each 
individual. It will be seen that the card is divided into a number 
of compartments for age, occupation, place of birth, &c.; initial 


76 Tasmania: Census of 1891. “Report,” p. liil. 
VOL. LVII. PART II. 2A 
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letters being printed as much as possible. The clerk had thus 
simply to draw a bar across the compartments corresponding to the 
particulars of each individuul as entered on the schedule. In the 
case of a man aged 45, born in Queensland, and a Presbyterian, 
for instance, the compartments 40, Q., Pres. would be crossed out. 
There were thus very few entries which required to be written 
in—and for those abbreviations were employed as much as possible. 
When the cards were all filled in, it was very easy to count the 
number of persons answering to any group, by selecting all the 
cards in which the compartment for that group was marked. Any 
required combination could also be easily obtained, e.g., the 
Catholics aged 5—15 would be ascertained by throwing all the 
Catholics into a heap, and from this heap selecting all those aged 
5—15. 

Generally the cards for males were printed in black, those for 
females in pink. In some cases (Tasmania amongst others) a 
further distinction was made: cards for breadwinners being 
traversed diagonally by thick blue bars, while those for dependents 
were plain. 

The New Zealand card is one of the most elaborate, and the 
Tasmanian (as may be seen from the following specimen), one of 
the simplest. Abbreviations in filling this up were of course 
freely used. 


Tasmanian Tabulating Card. 





DTV cxeccxcateccmcenteontes IS OE psescstsccxsiaorshne AQ Do sxxscscscctetmeees 
Con 0 Nie palsene 8 Lists. 
Borne ie ae (vee cea ) 
Relig. >= =e 
SCH 6 2b cxzcctciereetmemamamnmdit 
OC CM sxscise { ccciteagabpne cy ) 


New South Wales.—Besides announcements in the public 
press, placards were distributed throughout the Colony, and in the 
towns some of these advertisements were drawn up in the Chinese 
language. In collecting the Chinese schedules, an interpreter 
accompanied the enumerator. The cost was somewhat lightened 
through the Census Act providing for the free transmission of 
letters, packets, and telegrams relating to the Census, such being 
marked “ Statistics.”’ The supervisors were as a rule men busily 
engaged about their own affairs, and were in most instances paid 
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an amount insufficient to recompense them for the labour of 
examining the householders’ schedules individually, so that this 
part of their duties was, according to the Report, inadequately per- 
formed. The schedules of one small street in Sydney did not 
reach the Statistician (who was Superintendent of the Census) 
at all, and the Census was re-taken several months afterwards. 
One whole township, also, was altogether overlooked, and the 
enumeration was carried out there a week late. [It may be as 
well to mention that in the Colonies the “township” is merely an 
unit of area, as is a parish; it may or may not be a town. | 

The returns from this Colony are not yet complete, and I am 
consequently unable to give any details as to the cost of the 
Census. 7 
Queensland.—In this Colony the wet weather proved a 
Serious impediment, and a strike in the western districts also 
caused inconvenience, as.the strikers, in Government employ, were 
unwilling to further any object the State had in view. It is 
considered that, from both these causes, and also on account 
of the nomadic character of many of the people in the remoter 
districts, several persons escaped enumeration. For these reasons, 
the Registrar-General has made an addition of 13 per cent. to the 
numbers actually recorded. This is the more confusing, as the 
Report throughout uses the words “the number of persons 
“enumerated,” whereas they appear to have been increased by 
15 per cent. Weare not told, either, whether the increase applies 
only to certain parts of the country. In this Colony, members of 
the police force were, wherever they could be spared, employed 
as enumerators. 

The whole cost of the Census in Queensland was just about 
20,0001. (a little over 12d. per head), of which rather more than 
11,000/. represents the cost of the actual collection of the data. 

Western Australia.—Here the police were, almost throughout 
the Colony, appointed enumerators, and the Government Residents 
and Resident Magistrates acted as supervisors. A great deal of 
trouble was saved by issuing to householders, a few weeks before- 
hand, schedules marked “Specimen,” which were generally filled 
in tentatively, and any difficulties explained before the real 
schedule was delivered. The aborigines were altogether excluded. 
The returns as to occupations were still further detailed by an 
attempt to obtain the number of employers of labour, and the 
average amount of wages paid weekly by such employers. The 
Census was freely advertised beforehand. One train (a special) 
only was running during the night from Albany to Beverley, with 
the passengers landed on Sunday from the Hast; the guard was 
Sworn as a special enumerator. 


2a2 
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South Australia.—Until the Report is received, I am unable 
to say definitely whether the schedules were left with the house- 
holder or not: we can only suppose that in this respect, South . 
Australia acted like the other Colonies. The Census Act is very 
ambiguous on this point: persons being appointed to collect the 
information, but the manner of collecting is not prescribed. The 
returns as to sickness and infirmity are more detailed than else- 
where, and we are given minute particulars of lameness, mutilation, 
deformity, &. 

Victoria.—Four females were employed as enumerators in the 
suburbs of Melbourne, for the first time (there were also a few 
female enumerators in England). Their work was successfully 
done. Asin New South Wales, letters and telegrams concerning 
the Census were, by arrangement with the Post Office, delivered 
free. | 

The schedule contained a column in which employers of labour 
were to state the amount of weekly wages paid by them, and 
another in which makers (and repairers) were to enter themselves 
as such, by writing the letter M, while dealers were to write D, 
against their names. Persons who were both manufacturers and 
dealers were required to write MD: they were, in the tabulation, 
included with the makers: a classification which makes some of 
_ the results appear rather incongruous, for without this preliminary 
observation one might be led to conclude from the returns, for 
example, that while there were in Victoria 87 persons engaged 
in the manufacture of arms and explosives, yet there was only 
1 person dealing in them, while in Tasmania we have 102 saddlery 
and harness makers, but apparently no one to sell harness. Very 
little extra trouble would, it seems, be incurred by arranging 
manufacturers and dealers in three groups instead of two, viz., 
makers, makers and dealers, dealers. The above anomalies would 
not then occur. 

In Victoria teachers and scholars in Sunday schools were 
required to note the fact on the schedules. 

The cost in this colony was 27,700l., exclusive of printing. 
Of this sum 14,300/. was paid for the collection of the data. _ 

Tasmania.—This report gives some interesting figures regard- 
ing the enumerators and the cost. The area to each enumerator 
averaged 88°86 square miles (the maximum was 208 in one rural 
district), with 101°4 dwellings and 497 persons. The entire cost 
of the Census was 3,380/., of which 1,820/. was paid for the 
enumeration alone. The cost in 


£ s. d. d. 
urban districts was 18 9 7 per square mile, and 0°78 per head. 
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New Zealand.—The Census operations did not differ materi- 
ally from those of the other Australasian colonies, except in the 
case of the Maoris, and this branch of the inquiry was in charge 
of the officers of the Native Department. It was not found prac- 
ticable to visit each Maori dwelling, and the necessity was not so 
great, because selected natives may be found who can readily give 
full particulars as to every member of their tribe.” The cost was 
as follows :— 








£ 
Enumeration: Huropean Census  .......ssesesccesceseeeseeeses 9,734 
Maori SUIT? | waxareaarrauteceetteer ee atte 789 
10,523 
RPGR GIO OU. BL OMICO .1...06ssccsceondescencnnnncneceddavgsenaree 5,608 
ASLAD  Ss, Pesce cn bolton Re 16,131 


(b.) South Africa. 


Cape Colony. Historical.’*—Returns of the number of the 
population, live stock, and agricultural produce, were annually 
made to the Directors of the Netherlands Hast India Company, 
from the commencement of the colonisation of the settlement in 
1652; but the earliest known is that of 1687. They were con- 
tinued, with few exceptions, until 1785. These annual returns 
were also made under the English administration from 1823 to 
1856, when they were discontinued, owing to the untrustworthiness 
of the results. In 1865, the first Census proper was taken, the 
inquiries including houses, sex, relationship, age, race, country of 
birth, occupation, education, attendance at school, infirmities, as 
well as the investigation into land, live stock, and agricultural 
produce. The second Census was taken ten years later, in 1875, 
and that of 1891 is the third, an interval of sixteen years having 
been allowed to elapse: in the former year religions and 
conjugal condition were the principal additions to the schedule, 
while in 1891, statistics (financial and other) of friendly societies 
and religious denominations were collected. 

Enumeration.—The Census Act was passed in August, 1890, 
but preparations had been begun in the preceding year in the 
Statistical Branch of the Colonial Secretary’s Department. The 
operations and the information sought are not dissimilar from 
those in Australasia, on which the arrangements at the Cape 
were to a certain extent modelled. ‘‘ The country was at the 
“outset divided for census purposes into 93 census districts, 


27 «* Report on the Results of a Census of the Colony of New Zealand.” By 
K. J. von Dadelszen, 1898, p. 118. 
8 Census of the Cape of Good Hope, 1891. Final Report, pp. ii—iv. 
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‘“‘ corresponding to the fiscal divisions of the Colony Proper, and 
‘to the Magisterial Districts in the Transkeian Territories. In — 
“the former the Civil Commissioners, in the latter the Native 
‘““ Magistrates, were appointed ex-officio Supervisors, the three 
‘Chief Magistrates exercising a general supervision over their 
‘‘ respective territories.” The census districts were divided into 
sub-districts by the supervisor, so that the enumerator could make 
complete rounds in from three to five days. 

The enumerators were, before distributing the schedules to the 
householders, required to fill in test forms, so that the supervisors 
might be certain of their capability to collect the necessary data. 
As regards travellers, the railway officials enumerated their pas- 
sengers, and special arrangements were made with the proprietors 
and agents of post-carts and other vehicles. _ Prior to the census- 
taking also, in order to counteract any possible misapprehension, 
special appeals were made to the Clergy of all denominations, 
to the Press, all local governing bodies, &c., &c., throughout the 
country, enlisting their co-operation. As with all savages, great 
care had to be taken with the natives to disclaim any connection 
between the census and taxation, &c. An endeavour. was made to 
get at the ages of the natives, who had themselves no idea how 
old they were. But the enumerators received instructions to ask, 
concerning each individual, whether any particular event of local 
interest had taken place about the time of his or her birth, and 
from the answer received the age, within two or three years, could 
generally be deduced. ‘The enumerators who dealt with the natives 
were consequently chosen from among men possessing considerable 
local knowledge. | 

Besides the usual data concerning individuals, agricultural and 
ecclesiastical statistics were also collected. In tabulating, the 
card-system, as described above, was employed. 

Natal.—_The present is the first occasion on which a Census 
has been taken in this country, and no attempt was made to 
enumerate the natives. The arrangements were similar to those 
at the Cape, but the more elaborate investigations were omitted. 


(c.) British North America. 


Canada. Historical.*°—Fifteen censuses were taken in ‘“ New 
‘‘ France’ between the years 1665-66 (February and March) and 
1754, besides others in Newfoundland, Acadia, &c., at different 
dates, and numerous “statements of population.” Censuses of 
“Canada” were taken in 1765 and 1784, while in ‘‘ Upper 
“Canada” (or what is practically now the province of Ontario) 


29 Census of the Cape of Good Hope, 1891, p. iv. 
30 :; Canada, 1870-71, vol. iv, Introduction. 
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the census was annual from 1824 till 1842; during which period 
also several enumerations were made in other parts of the colony. 
Censuses in the different districts continued to be frequent until 
1861, after which date no official enumeration took place until 
1869-71. The Census of 1871, the first after the passing of the 
British North American Act in 1867, included Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island; other 
portions of the colony having counted their inhabitants just 
previously. Since then the census in Canada has been decennial 
(Newfoundland is not included), but an intermediate census was 
taken in the North West Territories in 1885, and in Manitoba in 
1886. 

The first Census, 1665-66, enumerated the population de jure, by 
families, ages, sex, conjugal condition, and professions and trades 
(not occupations of the whole people). The scope of the inquiry 
varied in each successive census: the “professions and trades”’ 
were soon dropped, but agricultural statistics and buildings were, 
on the other hand, included. The information required became 
more meagre during the 18th century. The annual returns from 
1824 to 1842 also differed materially in their scope, inquiries made 
in one year being constantly omitted in the next. The ages at 
first consist of two groups only, viz.: persons under and over 16, 
but the number of groups was afterwards gradually increased. 
Birth-places appear for the first time in 1817 (in a census of Nova 
Scotia), occupations re-appear in 1827, in which year also we have 
the earliest reliable statistics of religion, births, marriages and 
deaths, education, and industries; while the infirmities are first 
recorded in 1842. The inquiry into the agricultural condition of 
the country was never omitted. 

Scope of the Inquiry.—The Department of Agriculture, 
which had charge of the Canadian Census operations, has shown 
itself far more ambitious than the Governments of other colonies, 
and the Census there has been modelled rather upon that of the 
United States than on ours. No ordinary staff was available, and 
a special agency was accordingly organised, consisting of (1) a 
body of 14 Census Chief Officers (4 for Ontario, and 4 for Quebec, 
each of these provinces being mapped out into four divisions, and 
1 for every other province), (2), 241 County Commissioners, and 
(3), 4,366 district enumerators. The Statistician to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was appointed Census Superintendent. 

An elaborate investigation was made into the components of 
the general wealth of the country, as in the States, but with this 
I do not propose to deal, beyond quoting the following extract 
from the Census Report, as illustrating the mass of information 
sought :— 
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‘The Enumeration schedules were eight in number. 

** Schedule No. 1.—Nominal return of the living, containing 25 columns for 
the insertion of information relating to the following subjects: Residences ; 
names; sexes; ages; civil condition; relation to head of family; birth-places ; 
French Canadian or not; place of birth of father and of mother; religion ; 
occupation, whether employer or wage earner, and, if wage earner, whether 
employed during the week preceding the Census; if employer, number of hands 
employed ; educational status and infirmities; whether deaf and dumb, blind or 
unsound of mind. This schedule contained 5 columns more than the correspond- 
ing schedule of 1881. One of these columns, that relating to the description of 
the houses the people of Canada live in, is new. It called for the number of 
wooden, brick, stone, and composite houses, and the number of stories and rooms 
in each, in Canada. 

“Schedule No. 2.—Nominal return of deaths, within the twelve months ended _ 
April 5th, 1891. The particulars asked for in this schedule were names of deceased, 
sex, age, month of birth if born in Census year, religion, country of birth, occupa- 
tion, civil condition, month of death and cause of death. These inquiries occupied 
ro columns. The 11th, 12th, and 13th columns were for public institutions. 

““Schedule No. 3.—Real estate, orchard, nurseries, vineyards, and market 
gardens, containing 25 columns applying to the ownership and occupation of real 
property, the products of the orchard, &c. 

“Schedule No. 4.—Return of farm ee containing 32 columns, and all 
relating to agriculture. 

¥ Schedule No. 5.—Return of live stock, animal products, home made fabrics 
and farm labour, containing 29 columns. 

“Schedule No. 6—Industrial establishments, containing 23 columns, all relating 
to manufacturing in Canada. In the Census of 1891 manufacturing was given a 
schedule to itself instead of, as in 1881, forming part of schedule 3. We were 
thus enabled to ask for returns more in detail than had been songht in the previous 
Census. Thus capital employed was divided for the first time into fixed and 
w “In land,’ ‘in 
‘buildings? and ‘in machinery.’ Information was also sought as to the months 
in which the industrial establishments were in operation, whether full time, half 
or quarter time, during the Census year. Columns were prepared for the register- 
ing of the horse-power employed in driving the maguEae and whether it was 
steam or water power. 

“ Schedule No. 7.— Return of Products of the Forest, containing 24 columns. 

“Schedule No. 8.—Shipping and Mining, containing 25 columns.” 

[A ninth schedule—Fisheries, containing 30 columns—-was filled in by special 
agents. | 

“In all, the schedules of 1891 contained 226 columns against 172 in the 
schedules of 1881. In addition, by a combination of letters and figures inserted 
in columns 1, 2 and 3 of the first schedule, and not interfering with the returns 
specially sought in these columns, the information relating to the description of 
materials used in building the houses, of the land, &., was obtained. 

** Practically therefore, there were 68 additional columns used in the Census 
of 1891. 

«These Census schedules were filled up by the enumerators themselves going 
from house to house, each within the limits assigned to him.” 3! 





Two hundred columns are an impossible number for a house- | 
ers to fill up himself, assuming as an axiom the law, “that the 
“accuracy of the investigation varies inversely as the number of 
“questions asked.” The particulars were accordingly entered in 
the schedules by the enumerator. In view of the number ot 
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questions also, no time limit could be given to the enumerator, 
who had also to contend with the difficult nature of the country, 
and in the remote tracts of the North-West, among the Indians, 
the collection of the data occupied several months. The enumer- 
ation was consequently not synchronous. The various means of 
locomotion of which some of the enumerators were forced to avail 
themselves, are described in the Report as follows :— 


“In Canada the staff of enumerators numbered 4,300 persons. These had to 
traverse the immense area of Canada by every imaginable method of locomotion. 
A steamer with enumerators on board went in and out the deep indents of the 
Pacific Coast line as far as Alaska, thence to Queen Charlotte’s Islands, to 
enumerate the people. Pack-horses were required in the mountain regions of 
the same province to carry the enumerators and their portfolios through the 
valleys which run among the hills of the Rockies. Dog-trains were a necessity 
in Saskatchewan. To obtain the population on the northern slope of the ‘ Height 
‘of Land’ in Ontario and Quebec, a canoe expedition started from the head 
waters of the Lievre River to go by lake and river and portages to Albany River, 
at James’s Bay. Camping outfits and canoes were needed to enable the enumer- 
ators to take the population in the Nipissing district just beyond the * Height of 
‘Land.’ ‘The enumerators in Manitoba had, now to foot it, now to go by 
buckboard, and now by boat, and in one instance the man, losing himself, had to 
save his own life by slaying and eating his horse. Many townships in Algoma had 
to be taken by slow and toilsome pedestrianism. For the north shore of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence a schooner had to be chartered, the enumerators put on 
board and dropped at different points till the Straits of Belle Isle were reached, 
from which point the schooner was directed to the Isle of Anticosti, the Census of 
which having been taken she returned to the Straits and sailed along the coast, 
picking up the enumerators and returning to the mouth of the Saguenay River.” ” 


The first of the above schedules is accordingly the only one 
interesting us at present ; but attention may be called to the second, 
as there is no registration of births and deaths in Canada, such 
as exists here. The most noticeable point in the first schedule is 
the inquiry, which we do not find elsewhere, as to the place of 
birth of the father and mother. A special investigation is also 
made concerning French Canadians and Acadians. The occupa- 
tions are classified as in England, but the supplementary inguiry, 
as to whether an individual is out of work, has been added. 

Complaint is made by the Chief Officer for Nova Scotia as to 
the areas. ‘‘ Nova Scotia has no such permanent system of muni- 
“cipal sub-divisions” as exists in New Brunswick, where the 
system is described as admirable, and where comparisons are 
therefore easy. “In some instances the best that could be done to 
“make sure that the whole area was covered by the enumerators 
“was to take the shifting polling district as the unit of sub- 
*¢ division.” 

Legal Population.— A very important difference in the 
Canadian Census is that the de jure system was adopted, i.e., the 
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legal and not the actual population was enumerated. | By the legal 
population is understood the number of people whose ordinary 
domicile is in the locality; the actual population is the number of 
persons who are actually present on the census night in the locality 
where they are enumerated.| This feature is unique among the 
censuses of the whole empire. The disadvantage of the system 
is that so many safeguards have to be adopted. For instance, 
seamen away for not more than three years were reckoned, if their 
wives and families were in Canada, that is, if the seaman’s regular 
domicile was in Canada. Children being educated were also 
included. Precautions were taken to avoid duplication, and the 
directions respecting domestic servants especially were framed 
with great care to avoid this source of error. If it was not known 
whether an absent member of the household intended to return, 
the enumerator inquired whether that member had been away for 
more than twelve months, and he was recorded as Canadian if the 
answer were in the negative. But, although these instructions 
were thus carefully detailed so as to account for any persons who 
were temporarily absent, the Census Report makes no mention of 
any arrangements for the exclusion of foreigners temporarily 
present. I should however add that the Census Returns are not 
yet completed, so that it is only fair to give the Statistician the 
benefit of the doubt, and assume that such persons were excluded, 
as it is not specifically stated that they are included. 

Hollerith Electrical Machine.—In tabulating the returns, 
the Hollerith electrical tabulating machine (which should, 
perhaps, rather be called a totalling machine), introduced in 
the United States, was used. For this purpose a card, similar 
in principle to that used in New Zealand, is devoted to each 
person; but instead of drawing lines, a hole is punched in the 
centre of the compartment. Hach card is then successively placed 
on a horizontal board. This board is pierced with holes, corres- 
ponding in number to the total number of compartments on the 
card, and so situated that each hole is under the centre of a com- 
partment. Under each of these holes, again, is a tube partly filled 
with mercury, which communicates, by means of a wire from the 
bottom of the tube, with the index of a counter. Above the card 
is a second horizontal board, on the lower side of which are 
springs terminating in blunted needles, these being so arranged as 
to dip into the tubes wherever there is a hole in the card, and thus 
complete an electric circuit wherever the needle meets the mercury. 
The electric current then moves the index of the counter through 
one division each time the board is lowered. By passing all the 
cards through the machine, the number of persons corresponding 
to each particular fact can be counted at once, and this number 
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is then written on the tabulation sheets. The machine is so 
arranged also as to permit of particular needles only reaching the 
mercury, and thus a combination of two or more particulars can 
be worked out by merely passing the cards through the machine. 
Two or three different combinations can be worked out simul- 
taneously, provided that any one particular does not enter more 
than one of the combinations, e.g., the religion according to 
education, and the infirmities according to age, could be worked 
out at the same time. It is, I believe, recognised that the device 
would not have been of so much value in the United Kingdom and 
the other colonies where the number of details required is not so 
great. Owing to the time occupied in punching the cards, as 
compared with that of ticking the compartments, the economy 
only begins to be appreciable when the combinations are very 
numerous. 

The cost of the Census was $525,000, of which $414,000 were 
for the enumeration (local expenses), $98,000 for compilation and 
tabulation (office expenses), and the remainder represented print- 
ing and incidental expenses. 

It remains to be added that the returns are printed in both 
English and French, side by side. 

Newfoundland and Labrador. — Much of the work done 
in connection with the Census in this colony was destroyed by the 
great fire at St. John’s last year, and the publication of the results 
‘was consequently delayed. ‘Two volumes have been published, the 
first containing the statistics of the population, and the second 
those of the property and productions of the colony. Besides most 
of the ordinary subjects, figures are given concerning the number 
of orphans under 15. The first volume consists almost entirely of one 
huge table of 400 pages. The enumeration was not synchronous. 


(d.) West Indves. 


In the West Indies (with which I group the Bermudas, British 
Honduras, and British Guiana) the particulars coliected and the 
arrangements made are much the same as elsewhere, but in the 
smaller colonies the returns comprise only a few sheets. The 
principal points calling for remark are the inquiries as to colour, 
and to the Indian population. The return as to colour, generally 
“black, white, and coloured,” is somewhat vague, and does not 
appear, according to one or two Reports, to have been entirely 
satisfactory ; it cannot be taken as denoting the nationality. Most 
of the colonies also attach special importance to the particulars of 
the Hast Indians, or coolies, who immigrate (and emigrate) in 
considerable numbers. But there is sometimes a little confusion ; 
they are often mentioned simply as “Indians” who, one might at 
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first be inclined to think, would be natives; while the Trinidad 
report alluding to the same people speaks of “native Indians”’ and 
‘Indian immigrants” in one breath. 

Bahamas.—In this Colony a census was taken of the number 
of vaccinated persons. 

British Honduras.—The return as to the degree of education 
was more clearly defined than usual as regards writing, persons 
being required to state whether they could “write their name.” 
One quarter of the schedules was printed in Spanish. This colony, 
with Queensland, and the Gold Coast, is one of the very few in 
which a number was added to the enumerated population, an 
addition of 1,400 being made to allow for persons absent cutting 
wood in the Republic of Honduras. 

‘Jamaica.—tThis is the largest Colony (as regards population) 
in which no return was made concerning the religion: “on account 
‘“‘ of the too ready submission of such particulars. The tendency 
“to show connection with some religious denomination in .cases 
‘‘where the moral condition of the household so claiming was 
‘‘ utterly opposed to the idea of any vital religious influence or 
‘“‘ connection was so prevalent, and the methods by which denomi- 
‘“‘ national relation was decided, varied so much, that the statistics 
‘‘ of religion were of little real value.”* 

The cost of the Census here was 6,306/. 

Leeward Islands,—There was some attempt to estimate the 
degree of crowding, the number of persons to a house being given. 
An investigation is also made concerning the number of agri- 
cultural labourers to the acre, &c. 

Barbados.—Particulars were required as to the employment 
and education of children. The occupations show two classes: the 
Professional and the Unemployed. The latter are sub-divided 
into Annuitants, Children, Inmates of asylums and hospitals, 
Inmates of prisons, police cells, and reformatories, Mortgagees and 
others, and Hx-King of Opobo—the latter gentleman occupying 
a column to himself, In Canada, also, ‘‘ Indian Chiefs ”’ form a class 
by themselves in the occupations-return. 

Trinidad.—Considerable care had to be taken with regard to 
the returns of marriage among the Indians: Indian immigrants 
married according to the Christian rite, or who held registration 
certificates of their native marriage, were the only ones entered as 
married. Information as to the number of houses was also col- 
lected, but the returns being considered unreliable were not 
published. The arrangement of the tables differs from that 
usually adopted ; all the particulars concerning the natives of each — 
particular country being given separately. There is no return as 

| 33 Census of Jamaica, 1891, p. 1. 
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to colour or race, and consequently no indication of the number of 
whites or civilised people, or of aborigines. 

British Guiana.—The number of the aborigines is only esti- 
mated, and it was quite impossible to get the names. There is a 
return of the number of persons in receipt of poor relief. 


(e.) Other Colonies.™ 


Gibraltar.—An inquiry as to tenements was made. 

Maltese Islands.—A better class of enumerators was secured 
here than were procurable in most colonies; a higher rate of 
remuneration attracted a doctor, lawyers, university under- 
graduates, &c. There were three schedules left at each house: 
the householder’s, the agricultural, and the live-stock schedule, 
the great majority, however, having to be filled in by the enume- 
rator. The English system of classifying the occupations was 
generally adopted, except that dealers were separated from makers 
where practicable, and persons who had retired from business were 
classed with the unemployed. The results of the inquiry as to 
whether an individual was employer, employed, or working on his 
own account, did not justify publication. A special investigation 
into the families of mendicants was made. | 

Cyprus.—The variety of languages in this island necessitated 
the printing of the schedules in English, Greek, and Turkish. 
Several languages were also used in filling up the forms. The co- 
operation of the “mukhtars,” or head men of villages, with the 
enumerators was found to be very advantageous. The Superin- 
tendent of the Census was not paid. 

Hong-Kong.—Here also it was not found practicable to take 
the census on the same day as in the other colonies. Many of the 
Chinese residents are absent on the mainland during April and the 
beginning of May for various sacred festivals. In 18&1, the Census 
was taken on the 3rd April, and 5 per cent. was added to the 
Chinese residents in Victoria and the villages, and 10 per cent. to 
the boat population. The necessity for estimating a portion of the 
population has thus been obviated by holding the inquiry at a later 
date (the 20th May). The only features that call for special 
remark in this colony are (1) that considerable attention was paid 
to the over-crowding among the Chinese, but the results, as 
recorded in the Census, are not very definite, nor do they agree 
very well with the results of a special Government inquiry in the 
preceding year; and (2) that a particular inquiry was made 
concerning the special kind of water-craft inhabited, just as many 


_ 4 Only the more important are mentioned, and the only details given are those 
peculiar to the Colony. 
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other countries investigate the materials of which the houses are 
built. 

In the Straits Settlements. the census was taken on the 
5th April, but in British North Borneo and Labuan it was 
held onthe 15th February in the towns, and the figures for the 
country districts were collected when practicable. In this latter 
colony the undertaking was not particularly successful, and the 
endeavour to obtain statistics as to civil condition proved a failure, 
owing probably, at least in part, to the column for this information 
being headed simply “ State.” It was often filled in by a personal 
description of the individual. 

Sierra Leone.—The census was taken in certain parts only. 
Clergymen and missionaries in many cases acted as enumerators. 

Gold. Coast.—A rough estimate was made of the number of 
persons escaping enumeration in each district, this number being 
set down at 205,000. A fairly exhaustive inquiry as to the number 
of persons occupying each house was made, and various particulars 
are given respecting fetishes, and the numbers belonging to each 
tribe (this tribal inquiry was also carried out in Lagos). The 
population here is divided into white, coloured, and black. The 
ages could not be taken, so that the people are divided into adults 
and children. In this colony no census Act was passed, as it was 
considered that an ordinance, with penalties laid down, would 
create fear amongst the natives. As exhibiting the method of 
dealing with the natives, and also the manner of taking the Native 
Census, I append the circular letter addressed by the Governor 
to each native king :— 


GOVERNMENT Hovusz, CHRISTIANSBORG CASTLE, ACCRA, 
22nd December, 1890. 
KING, 

“ The Queen has expressed a wish to know how many subjects she has in the 
Gold Coast Protectorate, and has instructed you to obtain this information for her 
and send it to the District Commissioner. 

«2, I ask you, therefore, to number the people of all the towns and villages in 
your country, and when you have done this to let the District Commissioner of 
ba ty ee ee know how many males and how many females you have in your 
country. 

«3. I understand the way you count your people is to divide each town or 
village into companies, which are again subdivided into families. The heads of 
families are then directed to drop into a calabash, or similar article provided for 
the purpose, a grain of corn or a cowrie, according to the number of their 
people—and that these calabashes are then collected and the contents counted. 
You will, therefore, I know, have no difficulty in doing what I ask you. 

«4, I wish you to clearly understand that I am not asking you to do this in 
order to tax your people, or for any purpose but your good. The Government in 
requiring this information has no intention to tax you or interfere with your 
country. I only want the information to give to the Queen. As a loyal King you 
will, Iam sure, help me. You will see that it is for your advantage that I should 
know how many people belong to your country in the same way that a shepherd 
counts his sheep to know how many look to him for protection and care. 
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**5,. In those of your towns where you have Hausas living, you must not forget 
to include them in the number. 

“6. In order that you may be able to say how many males and how many 
females you have, I wish you to give instructions that when the numbering takes 
place, different articles are to be used for each sex, that is to say, Indian Corn for 
males, and Cowries or Kernels for females. 

“Tam, King, 
“Your good Friend, 
* W. BRANDFORD GRIFFITH, 
* Governor.” 


Mauritius.—The schedule was printed in French and English. 

The remaining colonies call for no particular remark ; in some 
of the smaller ones, e.g., Fiji Islands, St. Helena, the Falkland 
Islands, the Census was very far from being elaborate, and the 
returns have not always been printed. In the case of the three 
above-mentioned, for instance, they were forwarded to the Colonial 
Office in manuscript. 


Part [V.—Ceneral Comparisons. 


Enumeration.—In only two of our possessions—India and 
Canada—is it specially laid down that the schedule should be filled 
up by the enumerator, and in the first-named this does not apply to 
Europeans; in all the other portions of our empire the form was 
left at the house, though the enumerator had practically always to 
enter in the particulars himself, when on his rounds to collect the 
schedules, wherever the population was not white. In dealing 
with such natives as may be designated savages, also, the schedule 
did not leave the enumerators’ hands. It is, of course, preferable 
that the schedule should be left with the householder, and collected 
complete in all its details the next day, such a proceeding saves 
the time of the enumerator (and is consequently cheaper), and 
likewise saves a few days in bringing out the preliminary results, 
also a desirable object. The English system decreases the liability 
of error: all statements resting on the householder’s own authority, 
erroneous entries through carelessness in taking down the answers 
cannot occur. The co-operation of the people generally is also 
to some extent enlisted in this way. On the other hand, writing 
more especially of the occupations, Dr. Ogle holds that ‘‘ a census, 
‘taken. on the ordinary method, where the schedule is filled 
“up by the householder himself or some member of his family, 
“who, too commonly, neither cares for accuracy nor is capable 
“of it, does not supply data which are suitable for minute classi- 
“fication, or admit of profitable examination in detail.” But a 
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still more important advantage is that the method renders the 
deliberate falsification of the returns, for pecuniary, political, or 
other reasons, both a difficult and a dangerous proceeding. In some 
foreign countries (and certain of our own colonies also), census 
officials are paid by results, a fixed sum being given for every 
head of the population recorded. If then the enumerator writes 
in the particulars himself, the temptation to exaggerate the 
numbers must in many cases be almost irresistible, for who is to say 
that no names have afterwards been added to those indicated by 
the householder? In countries, again, where representation in 
the Legislature depends on the number of the inhabitants, the 
opportunities afforded for bribery must be very numerous. 

It may also be pointed out that by fixing the following day for 
the collection of all the schedules, any loitering on the part of the 
enumerator is prevented ; while the danger of loss or damage to 
the form increases with the time it remains in the householder’s 
possession. 

Satisfaction is not universally expressed with the enumerators 
and supervisors (e.g.,in New South Wales), the chief complaint 
being that the pay was not sufficiently high to remunerate them 
for the labour involved: indeed the Maltese Census Superintendent 
is the only one who distinctly expresses his approval of the salaries 
allotted to his staff. In Ireland, and to a great extent in Queens- 
land and Western Australia, the police were utilised, but the selec- 
tion of the enumerators was very generally left to the supervisor, 
subject to the nominal approval of the Superintendent. Where 
a regularly trained body of men can be obtained, they are of 
course to be preferred to persons whose best qualification may be 
that they are men to whom the supervisor is willing to “do a good 
“turn.” But such a trained staff was not usually to be had. 

I now proceed to consider briefly some of the different subjects 
which form the basis of an investigation in our various dominions, 
and which I have endeavoured to indicate roughly in Table A. I 
shall accordingly take these subjects in the same order as in the 
table. (Columns | and 2 need, I think, no explanation.) 

Crowding in Houses.—This column (No. 3) is intended to 
show which countries have made a special inquiry into the subject 
of overcrowding, apart from any statistics of the density of the 
population, which, when not stated definitely, can invariably be 
deduced from the area and the population. The investigation 
was made in only a few cases, and differs materially in different 
countries: it is rather a special investigation, and each super- 
intendent accordingly selected the means which best suited his 
purpose. The completeness of the inquiry also varies enormously. 

In Hngland all persons living in less than five rooms were 
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required to state the number of rooms occupied. These are all 
tabulated in the returns showing the number of persons to a 
room, with the total number in tenements of four rooms or less 
in each sanitary district. This is a new inquiry, and was aimed 
especially at tenements. In the Report of the Parliamentary 
Committee mention is made of the supposed omission of names at 
the previous census, in houses which were overcrowded, from fear 
of the law,” and this understatement would be rendered more 
probable by an exact inquiry into the number of rooms and of 
persons occupying them. Nevertheless the errors must be trifling 
in comparison with the value of the inquiry. 

In Scotland, the inquiry was not confined to tenements: the 
returns give the number of families and persons in a family 
occupying houses with a specified number of rooms in Scotland, 
in the “Town Group” and ‘ Rural Group,” and in the largest 
towns. 

In Ireland the houses were divided into four classes, as also 
was the accommodation provided for each family. The details of 
this classification have already been given above. 

The only colonies seriously attempting an investigation of this 
nature are Barbados and Malta. The results of the Hong-Kong 
inquiry (apart from that made by the Government in the. pre- 
ceding year) do not seem to be sufficiently definite to warrant the 
inclusion of that dependency in the list of colonies making this 
return. 

Ages.— These are almost invariably grouped in five-year 
periods after the first five years (in England and Canada they are 
in ten-year groups after the age of 25). Some of the Australian 
colonies give the numbers at each year of age up to 20, and also the 
number (for the whole colony only) of the population at each year 
of age; and besides this gives the number at each year of age 
above 80. This grouping of the ages is open to objection from 
several causes. In the first place there is a decided tendency for 
the ages to congregate about the round numbers. This is of course 
due to a person’s ignorance of what his age really is; a man 
perhaps knows only that he is “about 30,” and he consequently 
records himself as 30. To judge by the annexed diagram 
(1) this ignorance would appear to be more widespread than is 
usually imagined. 

A second cause is more difficult to deal with. It is due to 
the ladies, many of whom, in spite of the inviolability of the 
Census returns, return themselves as younger than they really 
are. Although this paper does not deal with results, yet I am 

3 See especially in the Report of the Census Committee, 1890, the evidence of 
Mr. F, Tupper (p. 41) and Mr. C. J. White (p. 81). 
VOL. LVII. PART IL. 2B 
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tempted to quote some rather remarkable facts from the English 
and French Censuses as statistical demonstrations of the above 
statement. In the present English Census returns, the number of 
females aged 20—25 is greater than the number aged 10—15 ten 
years ago, although the former are obviously only the survivors 
of the latter (apart from any difference caused by migration). 
Diagram II, also (drawn from the figures of the 1891 Census) 
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shows a great excess of females over males aged 20 to 30, though 
the numbers are somewhat exaggerated by the fact that many 
men of those ages are abroad. France is, however, probably 
an extreme instance, all the later censuses showing a much greater 
number of females aged 20—25 than there are aged 15—20, 
and from the returns of 1886 it would appear that only about 
five-sixths of the number of females returned as between 20 and 
25 years old are really of that age. There are other causes of 
the mis-statement of ages; there is evidence to show that many 
Jadies who have passed the critical ages of 30, 40, 50... have 
returned themselves as 29, 39, 49 ... Young people, in view 
of obtaining employment, sometimes return themselves as above 
their real age, while elderly people, with the same object, under- 
state their age. Very old people again constantly ex ggerate 
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their years; in fact there are very numerous causes of error, 
nearly all of which however (except the second) affect the round 
numbers. All such errors, it would seem, could be avoided by 
making the age-groups 22—27, 27—32, 32—-37 .. . instead of 
25-30, 30-—35, 35-40, ..... “Mr... H. H. Hayter, the Victorian 
Census Superintendent, has adjusted the ages, and “‘arrived at 
“the probable age by distributing the numbers into single years 
“by a process of graduation.” These corrected results have then 
been used throughout the portion of the Census Report which 
relates to the ages, but not in the parts relating to education, con- 
jugal condition, sickness and occupations. The probahle numbers 
at each age are also given in the English Census. In Australasia it 
must not be forgotten that the question is complicated by a con- 
siderable immigration, the new-comers being especially between 
20 and 30. Mr. Hayter also expresses the opinion that persons 
“ venerally hesitate at passing over a quinquennial or decennial 
“ yeriod, and that those, for instance, whose age might really be 
“¢ 33 or 34 would return it as 30.’ 

Divorced Persons.—This inquiry was sanctioned by the 
Australasian Census Conference, and was adopted in most of 
those colonies, as well as at the Cape, but the results were not 
invariably tabulated, owing to their meagreness, It is at the best 
an unsatisfactory question to ask, the objections preferred against 
an inquiry into mental diseases applying with equal force here, 
and the results must always be more or less untrustworthy, 
especially when the number of divorced persons so returning 
themselves is small. 

Religions. — All the larger colonies and Ireland collected 
returns concerning the religion, Hngland and Scotland thus 
standing practically alone in refusing to enumerate the members 
of the various religious bodies. The only colonies in Table A 
which follow our example in this respect are Jamaica (for the 
reasons mentioned above), Natal, the Leeward Islands, British 
Guiana, the Straits Settlements, and Hong Kong, and these have 
a large percentage of pagans. Except in India, Ceylon, Canada, 
the return was almost invariably voluntary, and in no part of the 
world is any mention made of difficulty in obtaining the particulars, 
the number of persons declining to state their religion being very 
small, 

Various objections have been raised to the introduction of this 
return into the English Census. It is stated that such an investi- 
gation is too inquisitive in its nature, and it is often asserted that 
dissenters would object on the ground that persons who attend the 
church and the chapel indifferently, or who do not attend either, 

86 Census of Victoria, 1891, General Report, p. 85. 
232 
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would return themselves as belonging to the Church of England, 
and thus swell the numbers of the latter to the disadvantage of 
their own community. But the Census is taken in Ireland, where it 
might be expected that any animosity between the various religious 
sects would be quite as accentuated as on this side of St. George’s 
Channel. Dr. Grimshaw and his colleagues, however, make no 
mention of any objections, nor do they appear to have any reason 
to suppose that the returns are untrustworthy. Perhaps the most 
serious objection is that raised by Dr. Ogle, viz., that it introduces 
a new column into the schedule. If it is absolutely necessary to 
restrict the schedule to eight columns, it seems preferable to do 
away with that relating to infirmities (though I should be the last 
to deny the utility of that return), as to the accuracy of which 
considerable doubt exists. 

The advantages of a religious census are many. Very interest- 
ing facts might be brought out by the combination of such statistics 
with others; those of education for instance, as is done in Ireland. 
Especially would much valuable information be obtained when 
religious differences correspond to ethnic variety. Such a census 
again, if it had been taken in 1891, would have afforded some 
definite ground on which to base arguments against, or in favour 
of, the disestablishment of the Church. At present, the only 
figures on the subject are the results of local censuses or estimates 
made by private individuals on one side or the other, the accuracy 
of which is promptly challenged, in more or less vigorous language, 
by the opposite party. 

Occupations.—aAll the Governments of the countries specified 
in Table A demanded a return as to oceupations, but in most of 
the small colonies no attempt was made at classification, the 
occupations, in such cases, being simply arranged in alphabetical 
order, with the numbers engaged in each. As regards the larger 
countries, it may be said that there were two main classifications 
(apart from the Indian), which may be denoted the Hnglish and 
the Australian. 

The essential difference between the English and Australian 
classifications is that the latter distinguishes between “ bread-— 
“winners”? and ‘‘ dependents.” This system has already been 
explained above. It was adopted throughout Australasia, and at 
the Cape of Good Hope, but the latter did not distinguish between 
employer and employed, nor did it take account of those out of 
work (i.e., during the week preceding the Census). 

The English system was adopted in Canada, with some modifi- 
cations, but the Canadians named the classes according to the 
Australian nomenclature of the breadwinner, viz., Primary 
Producers (corresponding to the English iv), Distributors (aii), 
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Modifiers (v), Personal and Domestic service (ii), Professional 
service (i), Non-productive occupations (vi). 

A distinction, amongst traders, betwen makers and dealers has 
constantly been suggested. But there are so many persons who 
both make and sell goods, or who are manufacturers of a special 
article, while selling other similar articles, that it has been 
generally felt impossible to obtain sufficiently accurate statistics 
on this head, and very few Governments have attempted it. Such 
a distinction was made in Australia and the Maltese islands. 

Another source of difticulty is the ‘double occupations ;’ > many 
persons having more than one means of livelihood. As a general 
rule when a person returned himself as engaged in more than one 
occupation, the first only was tabulated. It was usually taken for 
granted that the principal employment would be placed first, but 
in some instances the instructions definitely required this to be 
done. It would perhaps be more satisfactory if both were counted, 
although, if the number of persons engaged in each occupation 
were added together, the total thus reached would surpass that of 
the whole population, so that this solution of the difficulty would 
be of little value where the occupations are classified. On the other 
hand, if the chief means of livelihood only is recorded, the real 
importance of most occupations is somewhat understated, and this 
misrepresentation would be most marked in the case of what may 
be called “ by-occupations.” 

Elderly persons who have retired from business are also a 
Source of error; they return themselves sometimes as following 
their former ete ion and sometimes as persons of ee eadont 
means. 

The occupations return, while being one of the most important, 
is at the same time one of the most unsatisfactory. It can scarcely 
be an international return, the nature of the country and the habits 
of its people necessarily engender variations in the occupations. 
Hach colony was thus bound to act independently, the only 
attempt at uniformity being among the Australians. The unsatis- 
factory character of the classification again is sufficiently proved 
by the fact that at every census important modifications are 
introduced, which render it extremely difficult to follow the 
progress of any particular occupation: this applies more especially 
to the United Kingdom. There is a great deal to be said, and 
a great deal has been said,” against every existing system, but 
perhaps the least unnatural is the Australian. Much difficulty is 
avoided by placing the occupations in alphabetical order. This is 


37 See, against the English especially, the evidence of Professor A. Marshall, in 
the “ Report of the Census Committee,’ 1880, p, 60. 
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very generally done, even where the employments are classified, — 
and the alphabetical is then supplementary to the classified list. 

Education.—The ability to read and write is very generally 
recorded, except in England and Scotland. I do not quite know 
how much is implied by the rather vague terms ‘“‘read” and 
“write.” The only colony I have found specifying at all the 
degree of education in this respect is British Honduras, where the 
proficiency necessary to answer the latter question truthfully is 
ability to write one’s own name. In many countries a specific 
inquiry is made concerning the education of children (vide, for 
instance, the Tasmanian schedule). This applies only to children 
of a particular age, usually 5 to 15. Parents are required to state 
where the child is being educated: at a Government school, private 
school, at home, &c. Very little value can, as a rule, be attached 
to the number of “scholars” as given in the occupations return, 
Some of the colonies, especially in Australia, also made an investi- 
gation into the number of university graduates. 

The inquiry as to the most elementary degree of education, 
namely, ability to read and write, is made throughout our colonies, 
and in some of them the results are very curious. But in a 
country like England, where primary education is now com- 
pulsory, I am not sure that it would be worth while to ask for 
such a return, as the number of ignorant persons in this respect 
must now be very small, and will in time become insignificant, 
and no practical conclusions could probably be drawn from them. 
But an inquiry into secondary education, if carefully conducted, 
would be more valuable, and some interesting facts would probably 
be brought to light concerning the progress of higher education, 
which is at the present time being rather rapidly developed. 

Sickness and Infirmity.—The records concerning sickness 
and infirmity are on all sides admitted to be more or less un- 
trustworthy, although, for comparative purposes, from decade to 
decade, they have their value, the latter especially. A natural 
reluctance is always felt to entering one’s child as an idiot. The 
inquiries as to infirmities include almost universally the blind, 
deaf and dumb (or either alone), the insane, and idiots. Probably 
the most accurate of these returns are the Irish, for two reasons: 
(1) because the schedules are collected by the constables who are 
attached to the district in which they act as enumerators. They 
are thus nearly always acquainted with every soul in the place, 
and in looking over the schedules as they receive them on the 
morrow of the census day, they can at once detect whether any 
‘‘infirm ” have been omitted. The second reason is that in every 
case where an individual is returned as suffering under any one of 
these infirmities, a second and more minute investigation is made 
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concerning them. The Australasian Colonies and the Cape (as 
well as Ireland) all give particulars as to the number of sick on 
the census day, but whether they are as careful concerning its 
definition as is Dr. Grimshaw (the Irish Registrar-General) I am 
‘unable to say. In most tropical countries statistics of lepers are 
collected, and in some colonies epilepsy and paralysis are included 
among the infirmities. 

Race and Language.—Special inquiries as to race were 
generally made wherever there is in the population a foreign or 
native element, which, from political, economic, or other causes, 
is of more than usual importance. Thus, in all the Australasian 
colonies (except South Australia), especial attention was paid to 
the Chinese; and in most of them the aborigines (including the 
Maoris in New Zealand) are tabulated separatelv. In Queensland 
also, where Kanaka labour is so important a factor in the success 
of the sugar plantations, the Polynesians are carefully distinguished 
from the rest of the population. In most of the West Indies, the 
Hast Indian coolies are the object of a special investigation; and 
in Canada details are given of the French Canadians. England, 
Scotland, and Ireland are the only countries where particular 
inquiries are made regarding languages which are gradually dying 
out (Welsh, Gaelic, and Irish). In many colonies nationality and 
language go hand in hand, as is the case with Chinese. In 
Malta and Cyprus also, where the mquiry is nominally an in- 
vestigation into the language spoken or written, the language 
denotes the race. 

Tabulation.—As regards the tabulation of the results, the use 
of the ‘“‘card system” in Australia and the Cape seems to have 
greatly expedited the publication of the full returns. The checking 
of the successive operations is, I believe, more expeditiously per- 
formed under the English system, although in other respects the 
cards seem much simpler, and more handy. But this is a practical 
question of which it is not easy for anyone outside the Census Office 
to judge. I have not found that any of the colonial census Super- 
intendents recommend the Hollerith electrical tabulating machine, 
except in Canada, where it was used, and where the multiplication of 
the combinations is so enormous that much time is saved by its use. 

Several countries, noted in Table A, combined returns of the 
condition of agriculture and industry with the census proper, the 
Canadian statistics, judging by what we are promised, being the 
most elaborate, while several of the Australasian returns on these 
subjects are by no means insignificant. 

I pass on now to legislative questions. | 

Quinquennial Census.—The quinquennial census has been 
advocated ever and over again, and I have but little to add to 
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the arguments that have been brought forward in its favour. 

Only two colonies have as yet alone it: namely, Queensland 
and New Zealand; but the Census Act of 1891 of Western 
Australia is so worded as to admit. of its possibility. In Canada 
(i.e, what is now the province of Ontario) a census was taken 
annually from 1824 till 1842, but it is now decennial, although 
the North West Territories and Manitoba enumerated the popula- 
tion in 1885 or 1886. It is generally admitted that ten years 
is too long an interval to elapse between the two censuses, and 
the Peenyaenrial enumeration was strongly recommended by the 
Committee appointed by the House of Commons prior to the 
Census, and also by the Committee appointed by our Society. An 
annual census, indeed, has been urged by no less an authority than 
the late Sir Edwin Chadwick. He proposed that the registrars 
should issue schedules to householders throughout the kingdom, 
just as the income tax schedules are at present distributed. 
Although the error in the estimated population for the whole of 
England and Wales has as yet never been very great, still in 
certain districts it has proved very large, one under-estimate in 
1881 amounting to 36 per cent.** In the continent of Australia 
the population was over-estimated in 1891 by 218,278, the real 
total being 3,086,614 during the decennium, and this was in spite 
of the very careful registration of births, deaths, and migration 
by sea and by rail. Where the population is over-estimated, it 
follows that the death-rate is under-estimated ; and many a town 
may be priding itself on its excellent sanitary condition, while its 
death-rate may really be considerably above the normal. The 
intermediate census need not be so elaborate as the decennial, the 
most important desideratum being a knowledge of the number 
of the people. But this subject has been so often and so ably 
treated,” that there is no need to insist more upon it now. The 
only obstacle to the change appears to be that the Government 
cannot make up its mind to incur the extra cost.” 

38 « Report of Census Committee,” 1890, p. 116. 

% Hig. by Dr. G. B. Longstaff, “Journal of the Royal Statistical Society,”’ 
Sept., 1889, p. 436. 

40 Since writing the above, I have come across the following striking illustra- 
tion of the need of a more frequent census: During the decade 1881 to 1891, the 
number of coal miners in Englund and Wales increased by 35°5 per cent., and 
those in Glamorganshire by 72 per cent. (Census of England and Wales, General 
Report, p. 54). These increases are borne out by the Reports of the Inspectors 
of Mines. But from these same Reports it appears that had the Census been 
taken in 1875 and 1885, there would have been an actual decline in the numbers 
employed in coal mining, instead of an increase treble that of the population as a 
whole, while in Glamorganshire the increase was only about 20 per cent. Asa 
matter of fact, the coal miners in England and Wales increased by about ro per 


cent, in the seven years 1881-88, and by about 22 or 23 per cent. in the tnkee 
years 1888-91. 
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In Queensland a permanent Act for taking the Census was 
passed by the local Parliament in 1875; indeed it required another 
Act to alter it, in 1891, so as to make the date of the Census fit in 
with the rest of the Hmpire. But Queensland was, in this, only 
following the lead of New Zealand, where a permanent Act was 
passed in 1851. This provided for three censuses in a decade, 
but it was repealed in 1858, and after several changes, an Act 
was finally passed in 1877, requiring the Census to be taken 
every fifth year. In Canada, the “Census and Statistics Act”’ 
was passed in 1879, in virtue of which the census is taken every 
tenth year, and power to collect other statistics from time to time 
is also given to the Department of Agriculture. Amongst the 
Consolidated Statutes of Newfoundland (1872) is one appointing 
the Census to be taken in 1879 (this date was afterwards changed), 
and at least every tenth year afterwards. On the present occasion, 
the Act passed in Western Australia provides that ‘‘a like census 
“in any subsequent year may be taken on any day to be appointed 
“‘by the Governor in Council by proclamation in the Government 
** Gazette.” 

Census Office.—I do not, however, propose that the English 
Parliament should merely pass a permanent Act for taking the 
Census, because that is not enough. What is required is a per- 
manent Census Office. It need not be large, and could perfectly 
well (indeed, it had better) be a branch of the General Register 
Office. The essential thing would be to have two or three com- 
petent men in it, with a few clerks under them, who would be 
thoroughly acquainted with the methods of census-taking. <A 
great deal of the preliminary business of verifying and correcting 
all the alterations in boundaries (the Office might be arbiter on 
such questions) would then be unnecessary, for all this would have 
been done in the office during the intervals, and when the time for 
taking the actual census arrived, the work could be carried out on 
lines already clearly laid down. As things now are, it is only the 
highest officials connected with the Census who have any notion of 
what is required ; the whole subordinate staff is, so to say, picked 
up anywhere. Of course for the census itself, temporary clerks 
would have to be engaged to perform the abstractions and tabula- 
tions, but very little teaching would suffice for this: under the 
present system the teachers have first of all to find everything out 
for themselves. Even the highest officials have their recollection 
of the difficulties blunted after a lapse of seven years. In India, 
the preliminaries were settled much earlier, and all the Reports 
of the provincial superintendents contain suggestions for future 
enumerations, written whilst their experience was still fresh in their 
memories, so that their difficulties are at least placed on record. 
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A permanent office might also conduct other investigations 
during the interval between the censuses, or the Census itself 
might even be split up into two distinct inquiries at sepa- 
rate times. <A feeling has been expressed in more than one 
quarter that the inquiry as to occupations ought to be conducted 
apart from the Census altogether. This would relieve the present 
schedule of a particularly awkward column, a relief which would 
probably tend to increase the accuracy of the other returns. The 
occupations return might thus be made to cover a wider field, and 
a mass of information on the condition of the different trades, 
concerning which at preseut we know nothing, could be elicited. 

Disadvantages of a synchronous census throughout the 
Empire.—In taking the Census simultaneously in every part of 
the British Dominions, it was of course hoped that it would be 
practicable to make some comparisons between the various portions 
of the Empire, but the methods employed, and the information 
sought, differed so essentially (and necessarily so), that very few 
tangible comparisons can be deduced. The exact population on a 
siugle day cannot be stated (and I do not think this an absolutely 
essential feature), since the largest of our possessions enumerated 
its inhabitants nearly six weeks earlier than the rest. Canada 
adopted the de jure system; and although the difference between 
the actual and the legal population may not be very great, yet for 
the accuracy presupposed by a simultaneous census, the error thus 
introduced should not be overlooked. The Australian and Cape 
schemes approach most nearly to our own, but in their case the 
returns of occupations are classified on entirely different lines. 
For a synchronous census throughout the Empire, the date selected, 
chosen primarily as the most convenient for the United Kingdom, 
was probably as suitable as any; though, as we have seen, it 
created some difficulties in certain parts of Australia. But beyond 
the somewhat sentimental interest of being able to say that the 
population of the whole British Empire is so much on a certain 
day, I do not see that the advantages of a synchronous census by 
any means balance the disadvantages attaching to the time of year 
in some colonies; and it appears to me that it would be preferable 
to allow each colony to make its own arrangements concerning 
dates, which should, however, be as near to each other as circum- 
stances compatible with strict accuracy permit. Hstimates, always 
unsatisfactory features of a census, such as were made in Queens- 
land and British Honduras would not then be necessary (though 
in Queensland the omissions from non-enumeration were only 
partially due to the unsuitability of the season). Hong-Kong 
took the matter into their own hands, and chose another date with 
the express purpose of avoiding the estimate introduced in 1881. 
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But as regards subjects on which comparisons can be made, 
there seems to be no reason why the classification adopted in the 
tables should not be similar. Al! countries, for example, might 
very well adopt the same age-groups, whether quinquennial or 
decennial. International population returns have often been 
suggested, especially by Dr. Korosi* (Director of the Statistical 
Bureau of the City of Buda-Pesth), and his plans have been 
recommended at more than one meeting of the International 
Statistical Institute (or of its predecessor the Congress). The 
number, sex, ages, conjugal condition, birth-place, and religions 
of the population could all form the object of an investigation on 
international lines. Nationality would at present be more difficult, 
since the legislation of different Governments varies on this subject ; 
while in the case of occupations and infirmities, so many other 
considerations require to be taken into account that comparisons 
would be somewhat fallacious. 

In comparison with the whole Kmpire our own islands form a 
very smal! and compact group, in which the conditions of life are 
far less diverse than they are in some of our more important 
possessions. Yet for this small area three separate organisations 
on (at least in two cases) entirely different lies are required to 
enumerate the populations. But, in view of the present general 
tendency towards separation, I hardly dare suggest that the three 
kingdoms should be united for the purpose of taking a census. 
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In the following Table (A), a cross (Xx) placed against any 
country in any particular column indicates that inquiry was made 
in the Census of that country concerning the subject at the head 
of the column. It must not be assumed that the same facts are 
collected, or that the inquiry was made in the same manner, in 
two colonies against which a cross is placed in any one column. 
An absolute blank indicates that I have no information: this is 
almost invariably due to the census returns not being yet complete. 
A few remarks concerning some of the columns are necessary. 


41 See his Projet d’un Recensement du Monde. (Paris, 1881.) 
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Col. 3. (Crowding in houses.) Only those countries are deemed 
to have made an investigation into this subject, which give definite 
information concerning the number of persons or families living in 
a certain number of rooms, or which have made some similar 
endeavour to ascertain the degree of overcrowding. The scope of 
the inquiry differs in every case. 

Col. 4. (Ages.) The ages of savages are nowhere ascertained, 
but they are often divided into children and adults. All the 
countries mentioned in the table record the ages by annual, quin- 
quennial, or decennial periods, or by a combination of such periods. 

Cols. 9—12. €Occupations.) The returns on this subject are very 
diverse; in some colonies the classification is, on the whole, similar 
to the English, in: others it is like the Australian, while in the 
smaller colonies it is often alphabetical. In the case of the 
unemployed (Col. 11) only those persons were returned as such 
who had not been at work during the week: preceding the census. 
The Australasian Colonies and the Cape divided all classes into 
Breadwinners and Dependents (Col. 12). 

Col. 14. (Receiving Education.) This column only includes 
those countries where a special inquiry as to the education of 
children was made. The question was generally definitely asked : 
Where is the child receiving education (at school or at home, &.) ? | 
The age of the children in this category was usually limited to 
15. In some cases also, the inquiry included secondary education, 
and a return was made of university and other students. In every 
country the number of “scholars” can be found from the occupa- 
tions-return. 

Cols. 15—18. (Sickness aud infirmities.) These are also special 
inquiries; apart from a mere enumeration of the inmates of 
hospitals and asylums, which were generally recorded throughout 
the Empire. 

Cols. 23, 24. (Agricultural and Industrial Statistics.) Many 
colonies utilised the opportunity presented by a census of “ taking 
‘“‘stock”’ of the wealth of the country—agricultural, industrial, or 
both. 

Col. 25. (Number of Years between each Census.) In some 
countries the Census has not hitherto been decennial, or the date 
was altered on the present occasion so as to fall in with the 
arrangements for a synchronous enumeration throughout the 
Himpire. I assume that it will henceforth be taken decennially in 
those countries. 





APPENDIX: TaBLuE A.—Scope of the different Censuses. 
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dj _ FORM OF HOUSEHOLDER’S SCHEDULE. 
a ENGLAND AND WALES. ; 


(Size of Schedule 164 by 10 in.) 


LIST of the MEMBERS of this FAMILY, of VISITORS, of BOARDERS, and of SERVANTS, who SLEPT or ABODE in this Dwelling on the NIGHT of SUNDAY, APRIL 5ru, 1891. 
































a. . 3. 3. 4, 5. 6. | 7. | 8. | 9. 10. he 
qq Tf (1) Deaf and Dumb. 
CONDITION 
N RELATION ; AGE ae (2) Blind. 
NAME and SURNAME. to Head of Family. Le SEX. eat aethda PROFESSION or OCCUPATION. WHERE BORN. (8) Lunatic, Imbecile, 
: or ot. 


i= 


ersons ABSENT on the Night of 
» April 5th, to be entered here ; For Infants 
EFT those who may be TRAVEL- under 






Opposite the Names of those born in ENG- 


LAND and WALEs, write the Country, | Write the precise In- 


, nor Employed, 
account 














x or out at Work during tha : . ity, i i 
(and are not elsewhere iiiaed) Bee hie: | Write either “ Married ® Write apts ? Before filling up H and TowN or PaRIsH. firmity, if any, opposite 
ho RETURN Home on Mon-.| Head. or Wife i. Widower.” ** Widow.” pe theatres Columns 6,7, 8, and = |If born in Scortanp, IrELAND. the| thename of the Person ; 
APRIL 6TH. Son, Daughter, | or “Single,” opposite opposite Monte 9, you are requested 22 | Britis Conontzs or the East INprEs, and if the Infirmity 

x Pie ielative. |) the Names of ale Per: Males, and Seating, to read carefully ie) state the Country or Colony. dates from childhood, 

ene colt cohs,,. cxcehts Youre a ied ® Dude the Special Instruc- 2: |Ir Born in Foreian Parrs, write the| add “from Childhood.” 
Servant. ° Ghildren 5 opposite 1 Month.” tions printed on the ; =r poe State or Country; andifalsoa| Do not use such a gene- 

‘after the Name of the Head of ; Females. <1 Month! other side. sy = AS RITISH SuBJEcT, add “ British Subject,” | ral term as “ Afflicted” 
‘amily, the Names of his Wife, “9 Months,” = & o & or “ Naturalized British Subject” asthe | or “ Infirm.” 
en, and other Relatives; then &e. = a S 2 case may be. 
ors, Boarders, and Servants. 3 & Zz 















































cupy less | I declare the foregoing to be a true Return, according to the best of my knowledge ea belief. 


3 | 4 | Witness my hand, (Signature) 
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FORM OF HOUSEHOLDER’S SCHEDULE—continued. 


INSTRUCTIONS for filling up the Co 
“ PROFESSION or OCCUPAT 


CENSUS 


OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


1891. 





No. 
HOUSEHOLDER’S SCHEDULE. 


Prepared under the direction of the Local Government Board, 
pursuant to the Census (England and Wales) Act, 1890. 


¢= The following compartments are to be filled up by the Enumerator. 





Civil Parish 
or Township. 





City, Town, Village, 
or Hamlet. 








Sanitary District. 











Street, Square, &c., 
or Road. 








Name or | 
No. of House. 








Name of Occupier. 











To THE OCCUPIER. 


This Paper must, in compliance with the Act, be filled up by the OccupreR or person in charge 
of the dwelling. : 

If a house be let or sub-let to separate Persons or Families each Occupier must make a return 
for his portion of the house upon a SEPARATE SCHEDULE, 

Before filling up the Paper all the Instructions priuted in the Headings and on the back of the 
Schedule should be carefully read. 


This Paper will be caLLED ror oN Monpay, Aprit 6th, by the 
appointed Hnumerator, 


and it is necessary that you should have the answers written in the proper columns early on the 
morning of that day in order that he may not be delayed. It will be his duty, under the Act, to 
complete the return if defective, and to correct it if erroneous. Any person authorised by you may 
write in the particulars if you are unable to do so yourself. ; 

Persons who refuse to give INFORMATION, or who wilfully give FALSE INFORMATION as to any 
of the required particulars, are liable, on summary conviction before Justices, to a Fine of Five 
Pounds. 

The Return is required to enable the Local Government Board to complete the Tenth Census. 
The facts will be published in General Abstracts only, and strict care will be taken that the Returns 
are not used for the gratification of curiosity, or for other purposes than those of the Census. 


BRYDGES P. HENNIKER, 
Registrar-General. 
Approved by the Local Government Board, 
CHARLES T. RITCHIM, President. 
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1, The precise nature of the occupation must be inserted in Column 6, in accoidan 


given below. 


¢ 
2. A person following several distinct occupations must state each of them in the ord 

3. Persons who have retired from their profession, business, or occupation must. 
addition of the word “ Retired”—as “ Retired Farmer,” “ Retired Grocer,” “ Retired Blac 
4, The occupations of women and children, if any, are to be stated as well as those 
5. A cross must be made in Column 7, headed ‘* Employer,” when the person is a maste! 

in his trade or industry; in Column 8, headed “Employed,” when the person is working 
master; and in Column 9, headed “ Neither Employer nor Employed,” when the person ne: 
his trade or industry, nor works for a master, but works on his own account. Married wo 


their trade or industry are to be returned as “ Employed.” 
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These three columns, 7, 8, and 9, refer only to employment in trades and industries, al 


domestic servants. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


1. MAGISTRATES, MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 
and OFFICIALS may state their official title, but must 
also state their profession or occupation, if they have any. 


2. Persons serving in the ARMY, the NAVY, or the 
CIVIL SERVICE should state their grade and the branch 
of the service to which they belong. 


38. CLERGYMEN of the Church of England should 
return themselves as Clerk in Holy Orders or as Rector, 
Vicar, Curate of ——-————; and should not use the 
indefinite term Clerk without further — specification. 
PRIESTS and MINISTERS of other religious communities 
must state to what community they belong—as, “ Roman 
Catholic Priest,” “ Wesleyan Minister.” Local or occasional 
preachers must return their ordinary occupation, but may 
also add the fact of their being preachers. 


4. Members of the LEGAL PROFESSION should 
return themselves as BARRISTERS or SOLICITORS, as 
the case may be. LAW CLERKS should return themselves 
as Barrister’s Clerk or Solicitor’s Clerk. Articled Clerks in 
Solicitors’ Offices should be so described. 


5. Members of the various branches ot the MEDICAL 
PROFESSION should state whether they are duly registered 
Practitioners, and whether they practise as PHYSICIAN, 
SURGEON, GENERAL PRACTITIONER, DENTIST, &c. 

6. PROFESSORS, TEACHERS, &c., shoulé state the 
branch of Science or Art or Knowledge which they follow. 
ARTISTS also should state the art which they cultivate. 


7. STUDENTS of Theology, Law, Medicine, or other 
branches of Knowledge should return themselves as such. 


8. MERCHANTS, BROKERS, AGENTS, &c., must. 
state the particular Branch of Commerce in which they 
are engaged—as, “Hast India Merchant,” ‘‘ Stockbroker,” 
** Cotton-broker.” 


9. SONS or other RELATIVES OF FARMERS em- 
ployed on the farm should be returned as “ Farmer’s Son,” 
“ Farmer’s Brother,” Sc. ; 


10. AGRICULTURAL LABORERS, SHEPHERDS,. 


and others employed on Farms must return themselves as 
such. The term “Laborer” must not be used by itself to 
describe an ‘Agricultural Laborer.” Men employed on 
Farms and living in the Farmer’s house may return them- 
selves as FARM SERVANTS, but this term should not be 


used for domestic servants in a farm house. 


11. SHOPMEN and SHOPWOMEN should state in 


what branch of business they are employed—as, “ Draper's 
Assistant,” “ Milliner’s Shopwoman,” 
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12. Such terms as MANAGER, F 
DENT should never be used 1 
branch of trade in which the pe 


13. DOMESTIC SERVANTS 
of their service, adding in all 
Examples: * Coachman—Domesti 
Domestic Servant ;” “ Cook—Dom 

y 

14, The vague term “Engin 
designate a civil engineer or an 
maker, is never to be used al. 


aud MACHINE MAKERS should 
of the trade in which they 


15. ARTISANS, MECHA 
Manufactories generally, s| 
the general name of the 
employed, but the partic 
which they are engaged, 
they work, if it be not i 
name be common to 
Founder,” “ Silk-thro: 
“ Printer—Compositor.” 
Throwster, &c., &c., ¢ 
be used without more 

16. WEAVERS, | 
state the material | 
spinner,” “ Silk Wee 

17. MINERS gs 
which they work- 
term “ Miner” shi 


18. LABORE! 
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NAME AND SURNAME. 





No persons ABSENT on the Night of 
Sunday, April 5th, to be entered 
here; EXCEPT those (not enumerated 
elsewhere) who may be out at Work 
or TRAVELLING, &c., during that 

Night, and who ReTURN HoME on 
1 Monpay, APRIL 6TH. 








Num- 
ber. | Subject to the above instruction, the 
~ Name of the Head of the Family 
i should be written first; then the 
_ names of his Wife, Children, and 
‘ other Relatives; then those of Visi- 
tors, Boarders, Servants, &c. 
Christian Name. Surname. 
1 
2 
a Ss 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
: es a 
11 
“12 
18 
14 
—- 4 





—— _— 


HEAD oF FAMILY. 











RELATION TO 


State whether 
* Head of Family,” 
or * Wife,” “Son,” 
“Daughter,” or 
other Relative ; 
*€ Visitor,” 
‘** Boarder,” 
“Servant,” &c. 
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CENSUS OF IRELAND, 1891. 


(Size of Schedule 15 by 8% in.) 
[Two Hxamples of the mode of filling up this Table are given on the other side. | 





RELIGIOUS PROFESSION. 





State here the particular 
Religion, or Religious 
Denomination to which 
each person belongs. 


i [Members of Protestant 
Denominations are re- 
quested not to describe 
themselves by the vague 
term “Protestant,” but 
to enter the name of the 
particular Church, De- 
nomination, or Body to 
which they belong.] 








FORM A, Nai sain iar 
RETURN of the MEMBERS of this FAMILY, and their VISITORS, BOARDERS, SERVANTS, &c., who slept or abode in this House 
on the Night of SUNDAY, the 5th of APRIL, 1891. 








EDUCATION. AGE. 
State here 
whether he or 
she can Months 
* Read and Years for 
Write,” onlast |Infants 
can Birthday. | under 
* Read” only, One Year. 
or 


“Cannot Read.” 


te ee | en 


D Thereby certify, as required by the Act 53 and 54 Vic., cap. 46, s. 9, that the 
foregoing Return is correct according to the best of my knowledge and belief. 





Write 
ce M > 
for 
Males, 
and 
ce KF ” 
for 


Signature of Enumerator. 


Females. 


No. on Form B. 























SION, OR WHERE Ir DEAF AND DumB; 
mar sei ; MARRIAGE. Born. InisH LANGUAGE. DuMB ONLY; 
—_— _— BuinpD; 
IMBECILE ok IDIOT; 
2 ok LUNATIC. 
State the particular Rank, Write. the -wordfo>e 
Profession, Trade, or other | “Tian”? in this 
Chiliren or young persons If in, | column opposite the 
aivenura ee School, guia Whether ees who apenke' Txieit 
ceiving regular b Haare “¢ Married,” in what only, and the words 
at ne should be returned | « Widower,” | County or “Irtsu and ENG-| weit. the conectial 
pack * Widow,” City ; LIsH ” opposite the ttinesitied - umocallll 
or if elsewhere,| names of those who| 4). name 1 the 
“Not Married.”| state the can speak both lan- afflicted person 
fore filling this col name of the | guages. In other : 
(Before filling this column you caddies no.” <cihey 


are requested to read the ike ; 


Instructions on the other 
side.] 


should be made in 
this column. 























I believe the foregoing to be a true Return. 





_(Signature of Head of Family.) 





CSHTGVL NUDLLVd) 


CENSUS OF IRELAND, 1891. 





Prepared in pursuance of the Act 583 and 54 Vict., cap. 46. 















































County. 

Barony. | 
Parish. | 3 
= 
< 
a 
2 
Townland, = 
p 
A 
4 
City. | 63 
ca 
= 
Ee > 
E Borough. 4 
® = 
E fed hay es S 
5 | Division. &, 
a : Ss 
8 
Township. > 
SS) 
S 
~) 
: = 
Town or Village. 2 
= 
NS 

Street, &c., with 

No. of House. B 











Name of 
Head of Family. 








No. on Form B.__ 





General Instructions. 


Heaps oF Famitirs are requested to insert the particulars specified on the other side, in 
compliance with the Census (Ireland) Act, 1890, 53 and 54 Vic., c. 46. 

If a House is Let or sub-Let to Separate Families, or to Lodgers (not Boarders), each HEAD OF 
A Famity or LopcGER must make a Return for his portion of the House upon a SEPARATE Form. 

Hotel and Lodging House Keepers, and Stewards of Clubs are to give a Return of all Persons 
who arrive at their Establishments on Monday, the 6th of April, and who had not been Enumerated 
elsewhere. 

This Paper will be cALLED FoR on Monday, April 6th, or as soon after as possible, 
between the hours of half-past eight in the forenoon and six in the afternoon by the appointed 
Enumerator, and it is desirable that the required particulars be written in the proper Columns by the 
Morning of that Day, in order that his progress may not be delayed. The Enumerator will assist 
such Persons as may not be able to fill the Form themselves. ; 

No question shall be put by the Enumerator for the purpose of obtaining information other than 
the information required by the Forms and instructions issued under the authority of the Census Act. 

The facts will be published in General Abstracts only, and strict care will be taken that the 
Returns are not used for the gratification of curiosity, or for any other object than that of rendering 
the Census as complete as possible. : 

The Census Act imposes a penalty on any person disclosing information for any object other than 
the purposes of the Census. ; 

Attention is directed to the Extracts from the Act printed on this Form; and also to the 
Directions at head of each Column. 

Tuomas W, GRIMSHAW, 
Registrar-General, 


T. J. BELLINGHAM Brapy, 
RoBeRtT E, MATHESON, 


Commissioners. 


Approved, 
é West RIDGEWAY. 
Dublin Castle, 
23rd December, 1290, 
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INSTRUCTIONS for Filling up the Colum 
“RANK, PROFESSION, or OCCUPATIC 





A person following more Distinct Occupations than one, shor 
each of them in the order of their importance. 





1. The Titles of PEERS and othr PERSONS OF RANK to be inserted as 
they may hold. ae 
1. MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, MAGISTRATES, ALDERM 
public Officers, to state their profession or occupation, if any, after their official rank or title, 
3. All persons serving in the ARMY AND NAVY, to state their rank and the branel 
they belong. Officers to state whether on the Active or the Retired List; Pensioners from the Ar 
service to which they belong. — ” 
4, All persons in the CIVIL, SERVICE to state their rank, and the department or brane 
those retired or superannuated to be distinguished. : a 
5. MINISTERS OF RELIGION-—Clergymen of every religious denomination are r 
themselves according to their clerical rank or position, and to state distinctly the Church to which t ay 
6. LEGAL PROFESSION—Barristers to state whether they are in actual practi 
Solicitor to be confined to those whose names are actually on the Roll. Clerks in Solicitors’ Offices 
they are Solicitor’s Managing, Articled or General Clerk. Officers of any Court to state the name 
name of the Court. 5 
7. Members of the MEDICAL PROFESSION to state whether they practise as Physic 
Oculist, General Practitioner, Apothecary, Medical Assistant, §c., or are “not practising.” They 
University or other Society of which they are Graduates, Fellows, or Licentiates. ami 
8. PROFESSORS, TEACHERS, PUBLIC WRITERS, AUTHORS, ar 
MEW to state the particular branch of Science or Literature which they follow; Artists, the art 
Graduates should enter their degrees in this column. tA 
9. STUDENTS of Theology, Law, or Medicine, and Undergraduates of any University, to be so 
10. SCHOLARS—Children or young persons attending a School or receiving regular instru 
returned as Scholars. wd ‘ox Bg 
ll. FARMERS—tghis term is to be applied only to the occupiers of land. Sons or Daughter 
or on the farm, may be returned—“ Furmer’s Son,” “ Farmer’s Daughter.” Persous employed on the fi 
the I'armer’s house should be described as Farm Servants. ; 
2. AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, SHEPHERDS, and others employed 
living in the Farmer’s house, should be described as Agricultural Labourers, Shepherds, &c. mh 
13. PERSONS ENGAGED IN COMMERCE, as Merchants, Brokers, Agents, &c. 
the particular branch of Commerce in which they are engaged, or the staple in which they chiefly deal. 
Merchant,” “ Member of ———— Stock Exchange,” “Tea Agent.” > 
CoMMERCIAL CLERK, COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, SHOPMAN—always to add in what branch of bu 
_ 14. In TRADES, MANUFACTURES, or other Business, Masters should, in all cas 
Example: “ Carpenter—Master.”’ : Py 0 
1b. WORKERS in MANUFACTURES, and generally in the Mechanical Arts, should 
particular BRANCH OF WORK, and the MATERIAL, if they are not implied in the names, as in Brass-fo 
Where the trade is much sub-divided, both TRADE and BRANCH are to be returned, thus: “ Waé, 
cS Aner ee ie : a 
6. MINERS should state the description of Mine in which they work. — : 
Miner,” “ Copper Miner,” Sc. The term Mince aaoule never be used alone, dace (Hoenn ae 
17. ENGINEERS—Civil Engineers and Mining Engineers to be so described. Workmen e 
factories are to be distinctly described. Examples: “Hngine Smith at Factory,” “Engine Fitte 
Drivers, Stokers, aud Firemen to be described in connection with the manufactory, railway, steam ves 
are employed. Examples: “ Railway Engine Driver,” “Stoker in Linen Factory.” “ Engineer” alone is } 
18. ARTISANS and MECHANICS should invariably state the particular branch of - 
uy ees) 4 a ‘ce 00 Hee (73 orsted,”? (79 Cotton,” &e., sh ‘ ia fe 
so as to express distinctly the material which he weaves, thus—* Cotton octane as gs bioar: 
20. DOMESTIC SERVANTS should be described according to the nature of thei ‘a 
aoe E Domieaiie Servant.” Hzamples: “ Coachman—Domestic Servant,” “ Gardener—Domestic Serv 
ervant. ' 2 
21. MESSENGERS, PORTERS, LABOURERS, to be described accordi 
employment. Hxamples: “ Railway Porter,’ ‘“ Brickiayer’s foes pein 
See or eae ee a eaee The Mel Labourer should never be used pou qe oi 
. Persons ordinarily engaged in some industry, but MEN 
should be so described: as “ Bricklayer, unem loyed,® eS Cospoitvh ee ee aa OY MEN" 
23. PERSONS FOLLOWING NO PROFESSION TRADE, OR 
no public office, but deriving their incomes chiefly from land, houses, dividends interest of } 
describe themselves accordingly, The indefinite terms Gentleman, Esquire are not to 
RETIRED FROM BUSINESS to be entered thus: “Retired Farmer,” “Retired Grocer? 
; 24. WOMEN AND CHILDREN —the occupation of those who are 3 
who follow any business at home, is to be distinctly recorded. See also Instruction No. } 


fe 





© 


Norre.—lor Examples of the mode of filling up this Return see Pattern Tables 


2 : ; 


Extracts from the Census (Ireland) Act, 1890, 5 


- Sec. 5. “The better to enable such persons to take the said ac s, they a : 
ask all such questions of all persons within their respective districta, reapeuaael 1emselves or 
respective families, and of all such further particulars as shall be necessary for the pur 

Sec. 6. “Every person refusing to allow such question to be put or to answer or wil 
questions or any of them, shall for every such refusal, or false a swer, be liable to. 
Provided always, that no person shall be subject to any sucli iohales for refusing 
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resent persons ordinarily 


still taking their meals from the house. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
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IA. 


EUROPEAN Schedule (Reverse). 


SCHEDULE. 


(For Europeans And HuRrasrans.) 


s 


HOUSE No. 


CHARGH. 





SPECIMEN SCHEDULE.—(See Instructions on last page). 








National- 
ity. 


Sl ee 






Q B. J. | Christian 


, | 
. 4 ' “ . 
LM. “Christian 


i 











Religious 
denomination. Race. 
3 4 
Church of -Eng- | Kuropean 
land 


Roman Catholic | Eurasian 


aoe saesnan.s penf TOW ~ ravn ens 
Armenian ......,..} Armenian 
Methodist Epis- | Huropean 
copalian 

Presbyterian ...| European 


Wesleyan .........] European 


Lutheran ..,,......| European 


Roman Catholic | Huropean 


Greek Church ,..| European 





5 


English... 


Eurasian 


Austrian 


‘British 


Indian 


American 


Scotch ... 


English... 


SWISS ...... 


Trish ooeges 


Russian... 





Male 
or 
Female. 





Male .. 


Female 


Male... 
Male 


Male .. 


Male ... 


Male ... 
Male ... 


Female 
Male oon 


Age 


40 


... {Infant 


48 


28 


32 
385 


14 
52 





Married, 
Unmarried 


or 
Widowed. 


8 





Married 


Widow 


eseee 


Unmarried 


Unmarried 
Widower ... 
Married 


Married ... 


Unmarried 


Unmarried 


Married 


oe 








Parent- 
tongue. 


9 





.| English 


English 


Polish 


English 


English 


.| English 


English 
German 


English 


Russian 

















ba Occupation or 
mals Means of 
Pore Subsistence. 
10 ll 
England} Surgeon, Govern- 
ment Service 





Calcuttal Government Pen- 
sion 


ANISOTIO, |MBEOKEN) sevedccressertes 


Bombay} (Lawyer’s Clerk)... 


United | Piecegoods Mer- 


States | chant 


Scot- | Tea-planter ......... 
land 
Punjab | Engineer, Railway 


Switzer-| Watchmaker 
land 


Malta...| (Army Officer) ...... 


eeoees 


Russia Sailor Coe eoeenerereoogre 


CIRCLE. 
SUPERVISOR. 


Brock 


ENUMERATOR. 


Learning, 
Literate 
or 
Illiterate. 


12 


Literate... 





Literate... 


Literate... 


Illiterate 
Literate... 
Literate... 


Literate... 


Literate... 


Learning 


Illiterate 





No. 


Lan- 
guage 
known 
by 
Literate. 


13 





English 
English 


English 


— 


English 


English 


English 


German 








structions.—The schedule on the next page is to be filled up under the Census Act by the head occupant of the house or 
for all Europeans and Eurasians stopping in the house or tenement on the night of the 26th February, 1891, counting 
residing in the house but absent fora few hours on duty (except with a running train) and 
The head occupant aforesaid should deliver or have delivered the schedule, duly filled 
igned, to the Enumerator who will call for it on the morning of the 27th February. Every facility and aid is requested 
numerator, who will probably make two visits to take the Census of the nativé servants and their families residing on 
emises. Before filling up the schedule, the instructions on the last page of this form should be carefully read. 


Note. 


Infirmi- 
ties (see 
Instruc- 
tions). 
14 


Biind. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILLING UP THE SCHEDULE. 


GENERAL.—Enter first the head of the family resident in the house on the night of the 
Census, then the rest of the members of the family, and lastly, visitors stopping In the house that 
night. The last column should be filled in only in case of a person afflicted with one of the four 
infirmities specified in the instructions below, and Column 13 only for such as are shown . 
«* Literate” in Column 12, but in every one of the other columns a» entry should be made agains 
the name of each person, no blanks being left. General and vague terms for sect and occupation 
should not be used. The word “ Ditto” should not be used, but each entry made in full. 


Column 1.—Enter the names in order, as prescribed above. 


Column 2—(Religion).—Enter the main Religion, as shown in the specimen schedule on 
the first page of this form. 


Column 83—(Religious denomination).—Enter the sect or denomination, but do not use 
general terms, such as “Protestant,” ‘“ Episcopalian,’ &c. If no sect be 
returned enter the word “ Unsectarian.” 


Column 4—(Race).—Enter European (including Australian, Canadian, American, &c.), 
Eurasian, Armenian, kc. 


Column 5—(Nationality).—Enter the nationality to which the person considers himself or 
herself to belong. 


Column 6—(Sex).—-Enter whether male or female. 


Column 7—(dge).—Enter the age last birthday; and against children of less than a year 
old, write ‘‘ Infant.” 


Column 8—(Civil. condition).—Show whether each person, infant or grown up, is married, 
unmarried, or widowed. Persons who have been married but have no wife 
or husband living, should be shown as “‘ widowed.” 


Column 9—(Parent-tongue).—¥Enter the language ordinarily spoken in the household of the 
parents. 


Column 10—(Birth-place.)\—If born in India give the district and province; if born out of 
Incia the country, but do not enter the names of counties, towns or villages, 
except in the case of London, or of Calcutta or Bombay, Madras, or Rangoon. 


Column 11—(Occupation, §-c.).—Enter the occupation of all who do work of any sort, and 
the soarce of income of such as live on property, §c. For children of what- 
ever age and for women who do no regular work for wages or profit, enter in 
brackets the occupations of the head of the family or other person who 
supports them. If a person has more than one occupation, enter the chief 
one only, unless one of the other occupations be landholding or cultivation, 
in which case both should be entered. General terms such as “Government ” 
or “ Rai!way Service,” ‘‘ Commerce,” “ Clerk,” &c., should not be used, but the 
exact kind of service or dealmg must be specified. Persons temporarily out 
of employ should be returned under their last ordinary occupation. 


Column 12—(Education).--Enter as “Learning” all who are under instruction whether at 
home or at school or at college. Those who are not under instruction but are 
able to both read and write should be shown as “Literate;” and those of 
whatever age who are not under instruction, and who do not know how to 
read and write, or who can read but not write, or who can only sign their 
own name, should be entered as “ Illiterate.” 


Column 13—(Language known).—No entry is to be made in this column except for these 
shown as ‘ Literate” in column 12, in whose case English should here be 
specified, or the language, other than Indian vernaculars, which each person 
can both read and write best. ze 


Column 14—(Infirmitves).—If any person be (a) of unsound mind; (4) deaf-mute from birth, 
not from accident or disease; (c) totally blind; or (d) afflicted with the true 


or corrosive leprosy, an entry accordingly should be made in this column 
against that person’s name, 


INDIA. 


Reverse of Native Schedule. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO ENUMERATORS. 


(For vernacular translation.) 


A.—THE FIRST ROUND.—(Preliminary Record.) 


1. Beginning from the of 1891 you will visit every house in your block to which a separate 
number has been affixed, in the order in which they are entered in the list in your book, and enter in the schedules in 
that book every person residing in those houses in the manner prescribed below. 

2. You must use black ink, and write very clearly in the character you know best. 

3. You must take a fresh page for each house. If there are more than eight persons in a house, you should 
continue the entries for that house on the next page, repeating at the top of that page the number of the house in 
question, with the word ‘‘ continued ” after it in brackets. You must never begin the entries for a fresh house in the 
middle of a page, but should leave the unused lines blank. 

4. If the entry for any person in any of the columns of the schedule be the same as that for the person entered on 
the line above, you must repeat the entry and never write the word ‘ ditto” or make dots. 

5. If one of the houses on the list be found unoccupied, you should write the word ‘“ empty” after the number of 
that house on the top of the form. 

6. You are to enter all persons who ordinarily live and take their meals from the house, even though any of them 
may be, at the time of your visit, absent for a short time at the bazaar, town, watching crops, fishing (or even for a few 
days at a wedding or on a pilgrimage,* provided they are to be back at the house before the 26th February). After 
the residents you should enter the visitors, if any, stopping in the house (but not such as are only there for a day or 
two, as for a wedding, &c., and will not remain there till the 26th February).* In dharmshalas, serais or temples, you 
should enter on this occasion only those who usually live there and not travellers, &c., stopping only a day or a night 
or so in the building. 

7. Before beginning to make these entries you must read carefully the rules for filling up each column which are 
printed on the next page and also the specimen schedule on the page opposite those rules. 

8. You should point out to the supervisor entries about which you are in doubt, and rezeive his instructions. You 
must have completed all the entries in your block by the of 1891. 


B.—THE SECOND ROUND.—/(Final Record.) 


9. At nightfall on the 26th February, 1891, you will take this book as already filled in and again visit every house 
in your block in order. 

10. You must summon the chief member of each family residing in the house, and read over to him the entries 
made for his family in the schedule. You will strike out the entries for persons who are not present, and fill up the 
form for any person now in the honse who was not there when the first visit was made, such as guests, infants newly 
born, and others. You are to consider as present all living in or taking their meals from the house, even though any 
of them may be out fishing or watching in the fields or at a shop, &c., for the night. 

11. You must enter the word “visitor” in column 1 after the names of all who are only in the house for a few days 
and do not ordinarily reside there.t 

12. lf there be no room left on the schedule for the fresh entries above mentioned, you must take a fresh page at 
the end of your book, and enter on it the house number with the word ‘“‘ continued” after it; as prescribed in para- 
graph 3 above. 

“713. Before you start on your round you must see that you are yourself enumerated in the house where you are 
stopping. 

oi, yon must make no alteration whatever in any entry against the name of any person unless you have to strike 
out the entries altogether because he or she is no longer present. When you strike out a person you must draw the 
line completely through all the entries following that person’s name and not merely through column 1, 

15, You must use red ink only for entries and erasures made on the round on the 26th February. 

16. Whilst going on tliis round you must visit every house marked ‘‘ empty” in your book to see whether any 
person is now living there. 

17. Aftert visiting as above all the dwelling houses, you must go to the dharmshdlas, serais, encampments, and 
landing places, where travellers rest for the night, and enter all particulars in the schedules for the wayfarers, boat- 
men, pilgrims, &c., you may find there, and strike out the entries already made against persons who are not now 

.present. You should ascertain from the village watchmen if any wandering gang, &c., has come to pitch in your 
block, and if there be any such you should go and enumerate it as above prescribed for other persons. 

18. 1f any householder in your block has been given a separate schedule, you should collect it on the morning of 
the 27th February, and after seeing that the rules have been complied with in filling up the columns, you should stitch 
or pin it into your book, next to the last schedule filled up by you. 

19. After your book has been inspected by the supervisor you will prepare the short abstract printed on the back 
of the specimen schedule in it, as directed by the supervisor, and he will not take charge of your book until he has 
certified it to be correct. 

20. According to the Census Act every person is legally bound to furnish you with such information as is necessary 
for filling up the schedule; but you are forbidden to ask for any information not required for the purposes of the 
Census, as, for instance, the amount of any person’s income. Any enumerator detected in extorting money on any 
pretext connected with the Census renders himself liable to punishment under the Census Act or the Penal Code. 


C.—RULES FOR FILLING UP THE SCHEDULE. 


Rute 1.—Column 1 (Serial number and name).—Enter first the chief resident member of the family, whether 
male or female, then the other members of the family and their resident servants, if any, and lastly, visitors or 





* Optional with Local Governments and Administrations. 
t The bracketted sentences do not apply to Bengal. 
4 In Madras and Mysore substitute the word * Before.” 
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“oie 

mporary residents after whose name write a (V) in brackets for ** yisitor.”* 1f there h 
ae ‘he name of a hee ee ies ie Sa ay in ties Oe (adding her relatame 
and filling up the rest of the columns for her as" bE or. k 

Da ear eri hae yet been named, enter the word “infant.” The enumerator is not 
giving her own or her husband’s name. The serial number must not be added till the final ret 
Rute 2.—Column 2 (Religion).—Enter here the religion which each person returns— _ 
As Hindu, Mussulman, Jain, Christian, Parsi, Forest tribes, who are not Hindus, Mus 
the name of their tribe entered in this column, as Bhil, Gond, Garo, kc. ; low castes as Che m 
a&c., should be entered by the religion which they themselves return, and no dispute about it is 


Rue 3.—Column 3 (Sect of religion).—Enter the sect of religion followed by each person ¢ 
As Smarth, sain Waldbacharya, Lingaiat, &c., for Hindus; Sunni, Shiah, Le. for 
Christians enter whether Church of England, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist, | d 
dc. If the sect cannot be stated, enter ‘‘not returned” in this column, but do not leave it blan aM AL a 
Rue 4.—Column 4 (Caste, &c.).—Enter the caste of Hindus and Jains, and the tribes” of those 
castes, and the races of Christians, Buddhists, &c.— , ; a! 
As Brakman, Rajput, Bania, Kumbi for Hindus; Pathan, Moghal, &c., for Mussulmans; Eura 
Christians for Christians. Do not enter vague terms, such as Hindustani, Marwari, Punjabi, de. - 
RuLeE 5.—Column 5 (Sub-division of Caste, d&c.).—If the caste has been entered in column 4, ente 
division, as Kanaujia or Nagar of Brahmans, Oswal of Banias, d&c. If tribes, enter the clan ; if race, 
or nationality. ; _ ate 
Some races or castes may not return sub-divisions, and in their case the entry in column 4 should be 
this column must uot be left blank. Native Christians, for instance, may be returned as Portugi 
Madrasi, or by their caste, if recognized; Karens as Sgau, &c.; Bhils as Tadwi, Pawada, &e. ; Gonds 
Rute 6.—Column 6 (Male or female).—Enter here each person as either male or female, even th 
written the word ‘‘female” in column 1 already. ae 
Rute 7.—Column 7 (Age).—Enter the number of years each person has completed.* For infant 
year old, enter the word ‘‘ infants.” : ; 
If a person cannot state his or her age exactly, the enumerator should ask the relations, or refer to so 
event of local importance, or if the person be present, make a guess at the age from the appearance. 
insist on seeing any female who is not voluntarily produced before him. ? 
Rute 8.—Column 8 (Marriage, &c.).—Enter each person, whether infant, child, or grown 
unmarried, or widowed. ‘This column must not be left blank for anyone, of whateverage. _ A 
Children who have been married should be entered as married even though they may not have begt 
live with their wives or husbands. Persons who have been married, but have no wife or husband liv 
entered as widowed. The enumerator must accept the statement made by the person, or, in the case 
their relatives. 
Rute 9.—Column 9 (Parent-tongue).—Enter the language which each person returns as ordinarily 
household of that person's parents. uy ? 
Roe 10.—Column 10 (Birth-place).—Enter the district and state in which each person was bo: 
person be not born in the province, add the name of the province to the district of birth. 
If the person be born out of India, enter the country, as China, Kabul, Ceylon. The names of village 
are not to be given. ‘pa 
Rue 11.—Column 11 (Occupation or means of subsistence.) [Read this rule very carefully, and as 
about all cases which seem doubtful to you.J—Enter here the exact occupation or means of livelihoo 
and females who do work or live on private property, such as house-rent, pension, &c. In the case of childr 
who do no work, enter the occupation of the head of their family, or of the person who supports the 
word ** dependent,” but do not leave this column unfilled for any one, even an infant. If a person have 
occupations, enter only the chief one, except when a person owns or cultivates land in addition to another 
when both should be entered. e 
No vague terms should be used, such as * service,” ** Government service,” ** Shopkeeping,” * writ iting, 
&c. ; but the exact service, the goods sold, the class of writing or labour must be stated. When a person 
connected with agriculture it should be stated whether the land is cultivated in person or all let to tena 
an agricultural labourer, it should be stated whether he be engaged by the month or year, or is a daily 
Women who earn money by occupations independent of their husbands, such as selling firewood 
or by rice-pounding, weaving or doing house-work for wages, should be shown under those o patio: 
makes the articles he sells, he should be entered as ‘maker and seller” of them. If a person live 
be stated whether he is a religious mendicant or an ordinary beggar. When a person is in Gov. 
Municipal service the special service should be entered first, and the word Government or Mu 
clerk—Government, sweeper—Municipal, labourer—Railway. i or 
If a person be temporarily out of em ploy, enter the last or ordinary occupation, 
_. ROLE 12.—Column 12 (Jnstruction).—Enter in this column against each person, whether grown utr 
either learning, literate, or illiterate. Enter all those as learning who are under instruction, eit] 
school or college.t Enter as literate, those who are able to both read and write any lan: 
instruction as above. Enter as illiterate those who are not under instruction, and who do not 
and write, or who can read but not write, or can sign their own name but not read. : 
RULE 13.—Column 13 (Language known by literate).—Enter here the language which tk 
column 12 can both read and write, and if a person knows how to read and write English, as 
“English” also, | wa 
This column is to be left blank for those shown in column 12 as learni illiterate 
known, only one language should be entered, that best known. see bd cc 
fy Pras ee 14 (Injirmities).—If any person be blind of both eyes, or deaf and 
g irom corrosive leprosy, enter the name of the infirmity in this column, 


Do not enter those blind of one eye only, or who have bec | after 1 
white leprosy only. i Ms become deaf and pre after 


up, as eil 


- 


* In the Punjab enter the current year of age. . ae 
t For the Punjab “‘ and who are learning to read and write, or can already | 


“vr 
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d of the Family 
1es of his Wife, 


W UTILISED. 
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a7 own, Village, or Locality 


AGE. 
SEX. (Last 
Birthday). 

The Age of 
Persons over 
Write “27° One year to 
against Males,} be given in 
and “F” years, Ifthe 
against Age be less 
Females. than One 


year insert a 
cross (x). 
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CENSUS OF TASMANIA, 1891—HOUSEHOLDER’S SCHEDULE. 
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State 





RELATION TO 


HEAD 


OF FAMILY. 


ee 


whether 
Wife, Son, 
Daughter, or 
other Relative, 
Visitor, Lodger, 
or Servant; and 
in the case 
of Public or 
Charitable In- 


. stitutions, 


whether Offi- 
cer, Prisoner, 
Patient, In- 
mate, Nurse, 
&e. 


PROFESSION OR OCCUPATION. 


NATURE ORB NAME. 


Before filling in this 
Column you are re- 
quested to read the 
Instructions on the 
other side. 


The occupation which 
each person is following 
and deriving 
from at the time of the 
Census should in all 
cases be stated. 

A person engaged in more 
than one pursuit should 
state his Occupations in 
order of their pecuniary 
importauce to himself. 


———— 





HOW 
MANAGED. 


State whether as 





Freehold. 


Acres, 


lop-growing, | Owner,Tenant, 
ting, or| or Manager. 
other pur- 
SJ | 














support 


Irite:— 


E. if employer of labour. 





O. if in business on one 














but not employing others for salary or 


wages, 
A. if relative assistin 


| 
| 


Se 


GRADE, &c. 

WB be 
ix ro 
= =| 
S « 
S | 
8 Ge 
8 3° 
Ae ae 

d> 


in his business, but not receiving 


salary or wages. 
W. if earning salary or wages ; and add 





(Size of Schedule: 17 by 18 in.) 


Street, and Name or Number of Dwelling 


ION.—Any person who shall refuse or wilfully neglect to fill up, to the best of his or her knowledge, information, or belief, this Schedule, or to sign and deliver the same, or shall refuse or 
‘ wilfully neglect to answer, or shall untruly answer any inquiry made by a Collector, or shall wilfully make, sign, or deliver, or cause to be delivered, any false return or statement 
7 of any particular in this Schedule, or shall obstruct any person in the performance of any duty under “ The Census Act, 1891,” is liable, under the provisions of the said Act, to a 

penalty not exceeding Twenty Pounds. . 


_ Any person employed on the Census who shall divulge any of the contents of this Schedule is liable, under the provisions of the said Act, to a penalty not exceeding Twenty Pounds. 


WHERE BORN. 


———_—- ee 


Colony. 


born 


tion. 


U. if unemployed during week preced- 
ing this Census. 








HOW HELD—ACRES. 


Purchased from 


Government, 


but uot wholly 


paid for. 


— 


Acres. 





——— 





Under Lease. 


Private 
Property. 


Acres. 





Crown 
Land. 


Acres. 





OVER ONE ACRE (IF ANY), OCCUPIED OR MANAGED BY HEAD OF FAMILY. 


ASSESSED AN- 


NUAL VALUE 
OR RENTAL 
EXCLUSIVE 
OF DWELL- 
ING HOUSE. 


—_— 


State the Country or 
Colony, not Town 
or any other sub- 
division; if in Aus- 
tralasia state which 


If a British Subject 
in Foreign 
Parts, or at Sea, add 
(P.) if subject by 
Parentage, and (N.) 
if by WNaturaliza- 
Add (C,) if 
Chinese ; (H..C.T. 
if. Half-caste Tas- 
manian, Aboriginal, 
For Foreign Sub- 
jects (except Chi- 
nese) add (F.). 


Number of Census Sub-division 


RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATION. 











Do not use general terms 
that represent more 
than one Religious body, 








such as “ Protestant” |————-———_| ———_- 


instead of “Church of 
England,” &c., ‘* Catho- 
lic” instead of “ Roman 
Catholic,” &ce. 

If a Freethinker, or pro- 
fessing no Denomina- 
tion or Religion, state so. 

Write against the names 
of Children, however 
young, the Religion in 
whichit is intended they 
are to be brought up. 

[If any person objects to 

state the Religious De- 

nomination to which he 
adheres, the word ‘‘Ob- 
ject ” to be entered.) 








EDUCATION. 
RECEIVING 
DEGREE. INSTRUCTION. 
Write :— 
C.R. for Cannot 
Read. 
R. for Read only. Write :— 
R.W. for Read | U. if at Col- 
and Write. lege or Uni- 


Add (F.) if only 
able to Read or 
Readand Write 
in a Foreign 


Language. If 
a Graduate of 


a University, 
state 
and University. 


Degree 





versity. 
S. if at State 
chool. 
P. if at Pri- 
vate School. 
H. if at Home. 








fthe Members of the Household or Family, Visitors, Servants, and Others, who slept or abode in this Dwelling on the night of SUNDAY, the Fifth day of APRIL, 1891. 


SICKNESS 
AND 
INFIRMITY. 


If laid up or unable 


to follow usual oc- 
cupation by reason 
of illness or acci- 
dent, write “ Sick ” 
or “ Accident,” or if 
afflicted by any of 
the following in- 
firmities write 
* Deaf and Dumb,” 
“ Blind,” “Insane,” 
“Idiotic,”  ‘*Epi- 
leptic,”? “Para- 
lytic,” ‘Leprous,” 
“Lost a limb or an 
eye,’ as the case 
may be. 





DWELLING-HOUSE OCCUPIED BY HEAD OF FAMILY, 


DESCRIPTION. 


State whether built of Stone, Brick, Wood, 
or what other Materials. 


NO. OF 
ROOMS. 


ASSESSED 
ANNUAL VALUE 
OR RENTAL. 


HOW OCCUPIED. 





or Tenant. 





State whether occupied as Owner, 
Tenant, or Manager acting for Owner 


Signature of Occupier or Person in charge, or of a Sub-enumerator. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS RECOMMENDED 
TO BE USED IN FILLING UP SCHEDULE. 





Column Sx. 


For Male, write 
19 Memale, Write  ..ccsnseccoscee 


Column ConpITIon. 


For Married, write ...ccccccccccsssess 1a 
» Never Married, write ............ 
5,5 Widower or Widow, write .... 
35 Divorced, write......... 


Column Aa. 
For Under one year, write 


ween tecees ee 


Column OccuPATION (Grade). 


For Employer, write ccc. sree 
»» 1n business on one’s own ac- 
count, but not employing 
others for salary or wages.. 

», Relative assisting Head of 
Family in his business, but 

not receiving regular salary 

or wages as such ....... Persist 

», Paid by salary or wages ........ 
», Unemployed during the week 
preceding Census, add........ 


Column WHERE Born. 


For British subjects born in 
Foreign parts or at sea— 

If subject by Parentage, 

LB RCGEE Se Se 

If subject by Naturaliza- 

LK) ky 

For Chinese, add ............ 

» Half - caste Tas- 

WORMAN, GIA oissbecsecved.-g 

For Foreign Subjects 

(except Chinese), add.. 


Column EDUCATION, 
For Degrees M.A., B.A., B.Sc., 


&e.— 
If Oxford University, add .... 
», Cambridge University, add 
», London University, add .... 
,, Edinburgh University, add 
», Dublin University, add .... 
and so on. 


For receiving Instruction— 
At University or College, write.. 
», State School, write........... Bite 


», Private School, write............ 
», Home School, write ............ 


A. 
Ww. 


U. 


(H.C...) 


(F.) 


oO. 
Cc. 
L. 
E. 
D. 


U. 
8. 
P. 
H, 


} Oise (he. 
This Schedule is to be filled up in accordance with the headings to the columns on the other side 


This Paper will be called for by the Sub-enumerator on Monday, the sixth day of April, or as soon ~ 


















| 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. | 





BY THE OCCUPIER OR PERSON IN CHARGE OF THE DWELLING with particulars respecting all the 
persons who slept or abode therein on the night of the fifth April, 1891, also. of the Dwelling- | 
house and Land in Occupation. If the house is occupied by different families in separate stories — 
or apartments, each such story or apartment must be treated as a separate Dwelling, and the 
Occupier or person in charge of each must make a Return upon a separate Schedule. In the 
case of Pastoral Establishments the Proprietor, Superintendent, or Manager may fill in the 
Return of his complete establishment, but a separate Schedule must in such case be filled for 
each of the out-stations or huts in which a distinct family or person resides, in addition to that 
for the Home Station; and if any out-station is in a different Sub-enumerator’s district from — 
that of the Home Station, the Schedule for it is to be delivered to the Sub-enumerator of the 
sub-district in which such dwelling is situated. f 


after as practicable. Prior to that date the answers should be written in the proper columns 
and the document duly signed by the occupier or person in charge. It is the Sub-enumerator’s 
duty to verify the facts; and, if the form from any cause should not have been filled up, or 
should have been insufficiently or erroneously filled up, to record the necessary particulars, or 


make the necessary corrections, from inquiries which he is authorised to make for that purpose. 





t 


Instructions for filling up the Column headed “‘ Profession or Occupation.” 


ARMY AND Navy.—If on actual service, state so. If re- 
tired, state present occupation. 


PERSONS IN THE SERVICE OF THE GENERAL OR LocaL 
GovERNMENT to state occupation, position, and department; 
aud, if engaged in any other occupation, to specify its nature. 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACK, ALDERMEN, TOWN COUNCILLORS, 
&e., and other important public officers to state their ordinary 
profession or occupation. 


MINISTERS OF RELIGION to state Denomination. They are 


requested not to employ the indefinite term “Clerk.” Local . 


or occasional preachers to return their ordinary occupations. 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGAL PRoFEssION to state whether in 
actual practice; if not practising, to state present occupation. 
Persons employed in Solicitors’ Offices to distinguish whether 
they are articled or other clerks. 


MEMBERS OF THE MEDICAL PRorxgssion to state whether 
they are Physicians, Surgeons, or General Practitioners, and 
return themselves as practising or not practising; if not 
practising to state present occupation. 


TEACHERS, AUTHORS, PuBLic WritERs, and ArRTIsts to 
state the particular branch of science, literature, or art in 
which they are engaged. Engineers to state whether civil, 
mechanical, or mining, &c. Surveyors to state whether land, 
mining, or marine, &c. 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRADE OR COMMERCE, as Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers, Storekeepers, Retailers, Brokers, 
Agents, Auctioneers, &c., to state the particular business in 
which they are engaged, or the principal commodity in which 
they deal. 


CLERKS, BOOKKEEPERS, SALESMEN, SALESWOMEN, SHoP- 
MEN, COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS, &c., to be described 
according to the business with which they are connected— 
“Bank Clerk,” “Railway Clerk,” “Salesman in Soft Goods 
Store,” ‘‘Shopman to Grocer,” ‘Traveller to Wine Mer- 


_ chant,” Se. 


The term Farmer or MARKET-GARDENER to be applied to 
all persons actually in occupation of land and tilling, whether 
proprietors or tenants. The word “landowner” is too vague. 


*,* Hvery answer should be written in full. The use of dots (,,) or ditto (do.) leads to numerous mista. 
to be accepted by the Sub-enumerators. 


. , 


(Zwo Examples of the mode of filling up the Schedule.) : 





































a Great care m 
name of an occup 
many kinds or br 
THE NAME OF THE | 
‘Business. The f 
type, and require 
suggested within 


MINERs to specify the nature of the mineral on which they 
work, and in respect of metallic ores to add whether Jode or 
alluvial. A Miner working for another should return him- 
self as ‘‘ Miner,” not as a laborer. 


ArTISANS and Mecwanics should always mention the 
particular branch of their ade 5, sy ae pal ire 
‘*House Carpenter,’ ‘Shingler,? ‘*Coachsmith,” ‘* Lock- ig ee 
smith,” ct Hone abeer ree 10g Apprentice 

_ Agent (for o 
CARTERS, CARRIERS, LABORERS, SERVANTS, &c., to be - Cashier (to. 
described in connection with their usual employment, orem 
‘*Carter in Town,” ** Bullock Driver on Station,” “ Laborer 
making Roads,” ‘‘ Omnibus Driver,’ ‘*Cabman,” “ Railway 


Porter,” ‘‘ Telegraph Messenger,” ‘‘ Domestic Servant.” 


Persons not following any Profession, Trade, or Calling, 
and not a any public office, but possessed of independent — 
means, may designate themselves “ Proprietor of Land,” 
** Proprietor of Houses,” ** Capitalist,” ‘Stock, Bond, or 
Debenture Holder,” ‘* Annuitant,” as the case may be. The 
word ‘‘ Householder” should not be used in place of “ pro- 
prietor of houses,” nor the word ‘‘ gentleman” or lady” in 
place of ** no occupation.” : 


Wives, sons and daughters, brothers, or other relatives 
habitually helping on farms and stations, but not receiving 
regular wages or salary, may be returned as “ Wife assisting;? 
‘Son assisting,” ** Daughter assisting,” &c., as the case may 
be, adding the letter “A *? in proper column. 


WomEN.—The occupation of Women who are employed in 
any but domestie duties should be distinctly recorded, but 
they should not be entered as engaged in the occupations of 
their Husbands or Fathers, &c., unless they habitually assist 
them. When only in the capacity of Wife, Mother, Daughter, 
Sister, &c., write “ Domestic Duties.” 


Persons In Hosprrats, ASYLUMS, GAoLs, &c.—The 
position of these in the institution being given in the fifth 
column in accordance with the instructions at its head their | 
calling (if any) before they entered the institution is to be |_ 
Inserted in the sixth or Occupation column. 
kes, and is not 


i] 


| i 


| 4 i ea ee 













in Houses | Houses 

con- unin- in- 
-| struc- | habited, | habited. 
| tion. 







Families. 














Maisons : 
i abitées. Familles. 








PO VINGCO. cocci onee 


OF CANADA, 1891. 


NAMES, Sex. |Age 


NOMS, | Sexe.}Age. 














= . > : . 
[N.B.—This Schedule was continued over-leaf, and on 


2 Pr, 5 
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or 
Widowed, of 


Mariés 
ou en 
Veuvage. 


CANADA. 


(Size of Schedule 18} by 11 in.) 


DistrictsNop ie eee ee 


Relation! Country 
Married to 


Head 
Family. 


Lien 
de 
parenté 
avec le 
Chief 
d 


e 
Famille. 





or 


Province 
of 
Birth. 


Pays 


ou 


Province 


de 


Naissance. 


11 





French 
Cana- 
diaus. 


Cana- 
diens 
Fran- 
cais. 


Place Place 
of of 
Birth Birth 
of of 
Father. Mother. 
Lieu Lieu 
de de 
Naissance | N aissance 
du de la 
Pére. Mere. 
13 14 


RELIGION. 


|e 


RELIGION, 


15 
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Profes- 
sion, 
Occupa- 
tion, 


or 
Trade. 


Profes- 
sion, 
Occupa- 
tion, 
ou 
Métier. 


16 


RECENSEMENT DU CANADA, 1891. 


Enm- 


ployers.| Earner. 


Patrons. 


Wage 


Em- 
ployés. 


Unem- 
ployed 
during 
week 
pre- 
ceding 
Census. 


Sans 
emploi 
durant 

la 
semaine 
précé- 
dant 
le 
recense- 
ment. 





19 


seeenees Ce 


Em- 
ployer 
to state 
average 
number 
of hands 
em- 
ployed 
during 
year. 


Nombre 
de 
per- 
sonnes 
em- 
ployées 
par les 
patrons 
durant 
année. 


20 
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INSTRUCTION. INFIEMITIES. 
Deaf Pi! 
Write. and | Blind. of 
Dumb. : 
Mind. 
INFIRMITEs. 
Sachant Sachant Atteints 
a Sourds- | Aveu- ‘oe 
muets. | gles. | oot 
tale. 
22 23 24 25 











another page, and thus contained space for 100 names. A manual 
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of instructions was supplied to each enumerator. | 
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Discussion on Mr. Hooxer’s Paper. 


Berore the discussion was opened, Mr. Hooker read the following 
letter which he had received from Professor ALFRED MArsHALL :— 


“T am completely in accord with what you say about the 
Census Office on p.305. Among the studies of the small permanent 
staff during the slack years, might be an investigation of foreign 
censuses, and their lessons: both as to administration and as to 
results. Also the ‘General Report’ might be divided into two 
parts: one to come ont as soon as possible after the census, 
bringing to a focus the chief results of the census; and the other 
written more at leisure and developing the valuable, but far too 
short, explanations and suggestions of a more speculative character, 
which are now contained in it. 

“1 think an ‘Occupation’ heading should be retained in the 
General Census; though perhaps it might be tabulated under 
fewer heads than now, provided a thorough Census of Occupations 
was taken at another time. 

‘Partly in view of the distinct statement with which Part V 
of the last General Report opens, that accurate information as to 
occupations ‘cannot be obtained by the machinery of an ordinary 
census,’ | am coming to the conclusion that the right thing to aim 
for, is a census relating to occupations and other industrial condi- 
tions, taken in a leisurely way—under the superintendence either 
of the Census Office or the Labour Department, or of the two 
conjointly—by experienced investigators carefully trained for their 
work.” 


Dr. G. B. Lonesrarr said that the diverse methods of making 
and presenting the results of inquiries concerning population had, 
as shown by their eminent Honorary Fellow, Herr K6r6si, of Buda- 
Pesth, been a constant trouble to statisticians, and he hoped that the 
present paper would be a step towards creating the uniformity so 
earnestly desired by that gentleman. The Census of Canada was 
particularly instructive: there were good and bad points in the 
method adopted in that country. The bad point was clearly the 
de jwre system, and any one who had read Mr. Johnson’s apology 
for that system, must have felt how much it was needed. On the 
other hand, that census was taken under great difficulties, and the 
information collected was interesting, as showing among other 
things that in a large colony it was possible to obtain the par- 
ticulars as to religious belief which were said to be unattainable 
in England. It was also the only English colony in which the 
Hollerith electrical machine was used. He could not help 
thinking that the work of extracting and tabulating the results 
should not be done by human hands or heads at all, but by 
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machinery, and if the Hollerith machine worked as well as was 
stated, he thought that even for our simpler operations, some such 
arrangement would be found of use in Kngland. 

He would suggest that the present was the time for the Society 
to make a further recommendation to the Government with regard 
to future censuses, and to intimate that the Society was as con- 
vinced as ever of the necessity of taking a quinquennial census. 
Now, when the Census Office was only just dissolved, and when the 
facts were fresh in the memories of all, it would be well to urge 
again that an Act of Parliament should be passed making the 
Census a permanent institution, and founding a permanent depart- 
ment in charge of it. It had been a source of great disappointment 
that the Government had considered it necessary to create new 
areas for the County Councils, but now that the evil existed some 
effort should be made to grapple with it. The ecclesiastical areas 
caused great trouble, and were probably of little use: it would be 
a happy exchange to introduce a religious census in their place. 

The question of corruption, he thought, had not arisen so much 
in the British Empire as in some other Anglo-Saxon communities. 
One cause of false returns, not alluded to in the paper, was the 
extraordinary love of big figures that prevailed in the Far West, 
not less than among the Hindoos. He had been extremely struck 
with the exaggerated estimates of population which were con- 
stantly to be met with in Canada. In the case of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, situated on opposite sides of the same river, mere 
municipal rivalry had led the latter to try to show that it was as 
large as Minneapolis, and the results were so palpably absurd that 
a fresh census had to be taken, when it was found that St. Paul 
had exaggerated the number of its people by about 20 per cent. It 
was quite possible that the same failing might exist in the British 
colonies, but there was no reason to suppose that the figures had 
been exaggerated to anything like the same extent. In Canada 
there had been intense disappointment at the results of the 
census, which seemed to show that if there had been any desire 
to exaggerate, they had not been very successful. 


Mr. C. S. Lovn said that Dr. Longstaff had dealt with the 
larger aspects of the question. He would touch only on one or 
two points, upon which he thought the census might in future 
supply information. Lately engaged in an inquiry respecting the 
assistance of epileptics, he had found that we had no statistics of 
their number. Could not a census help us in this matter? So 
in regard to cripples. Sickness again was a vague term; but in~ 
Ireland a census of the sick was made. He would ask those 
conversant with the subject, whether the definition of sickness 
adopted for the Irish census was sufficient, and whether the 
results were trustworthy. If so, should not a similar census be 
made for Hngland and Wales? But he wished particularly to 
draw attention to the returns of ages. A glance at the Diagram 
No. I in Mr. Hooker’s paper showed how the ages accumulated, by 
some strange process, at decennial and quinquennial intervals. 
There seemed to be some age-attraction in round numbers. In« 
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table of deaths, which was printed in a paper of Mr. King’s on 
“Family Annuities,” he found similar variations. The number 
of those aged 44, for instance, numberel 27; those aged 45 
numbered 51; those aged 46, 37; and the ages for 49, 50, and 51 
gave the figures 40, 69, 37. Neither in the census nor in the 
reports of the Registrar-General were the ages, as returned, set 
out year by year. Thus the reader could not learn what was the 
actual amount of error in the returns, for it was concealed in 
the numbers given for ages grouped in quinquennial periods. So 
much turned now upon the actual number of persons of a certain 
age—for instance, 65—in proposals for pension schemes, that the 
point was important. It would seem that the true number of 
those who were 65 was not known, and the number of those who 
said they were 65 was not published. He had, at workhouses 
and elsewhere, made many inquiries in regard to the accuracy 
of statements of age. He found everywhere that they were 
considered extremely vague and often wrong. One case he met 
with in which the man had three ages: his discharge age, that on 
his parchment; his workhouse age—to be 60 was at many work- 
houses a distinct advantage, as various minor privileges accrued 
to those who were 60 years of age or more—and his real age, the 
age which, as he said, was known only to himself. Judging from 
Mr. King’s paper to which he had referred, and from the fact 
that new forms of conjoint life and old age insurance were now 
being proposed by insurance societies, and, in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme, as State undertakings, it was important through the 
census to obtain evidence upon several points which had hitherto 
been neglected. One was the number, ages, and sex of children 
left by each husband and widower; another, the age of the widow 
at the widower’s death; a third, the ages of husbands, widowers, 
and bachelors at death, stated year by year at and after 65. To 
turn to another question. One effect of the introduction of the 
new poor law of 1834 was, it was said, a migration of labour from 
rural districts; this was an interesting and important point. 
The census gave returns of population by counties at decennial 
periods. The new poor law came into general operation about 
1836, abont the middle of one of these periods. A quinquennial 
census would have marked the date of the migration, if it took 
place, with accuracy. A decennial census marked the period too 


vaguely. He hoped we might yet have a quinquennial census. 


Mr. Hooker’s paper was a sketch of different methods of census 
taking. One of the greatest services of accurate statistics was to 
Suggest inconsistencies which had to be explained, and in the 
explanation of which causes of social differences might be dis- 
covered, and apprehended in their quantitative reijations. He 
hoped that on a future occasion some paper might be read on 
intercolonial statistics, which, based on local information, might 
throw light on the different results obtained in different censuses. 
But, above all, he hoped that at an early date the Society would 
form a censns committee, who would obtain from those interested 
in different departments of work statements in regard to new 
facts and returns, which might in their opinion be legitimately 
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obtainable through or in connection with the census. It was not 
too early to form such a committee now. 


Mr. F. Henpriks did not feel so sanguine as the last speaker 
that a committee of the Society would be able to accomplish 
much, because such a result was opposed to previous experience. 
Speaking from personal knowledge as a member of committees of 
the Society, who had offered advice to the Government previous 
to the last three or four censuses, he was certain that but few of 
their suggestions were adopted. The reason for this was not so 
much the impracticability or want of value of what they had 
advised, but the cost of obtaining it. This resolved the question 
into one of £ s. d.; and it was not to be expected that it could be 
otherwise so long as the Treasury vote for the census-taking was 
on so restricted a scale as at present, particularly when contrasted 
with what some other nations are accustomed to spend on the 
same object. This was well illustrated by the wide difference 
between recommendations agreed upon and progress really attained 
in securing uniformity of method, when they had met and com- 
pared notes at international gatherings of the Statistical Congress 
and International Statistical Institute, from the time of the first 
of them, presided over by the late Prince Consort, down to the 
latest date, when they had recently met in Chicago. He would 
like to ask their distinguished Honorary Fellow, Hea Kor6si, of 
Buda-Pesth, who was present at the meeting this evening, and who 
Was more in touch with continental statisticians, whether the 
views so amply discussed at various meetings of the International 
Statistical Congress, or of the Institute, had borne much fruit; or 
whether he (Herr Korosi) saw any symptoms of progress in the 
direction of uniformity P 


Mr. J. A. Baines said that the Indian census was no doubt a 
large undertaking, but that it bad not been an exceptionally 
dificult one. There were none of the physical difficulties for 
instance that were mentioned in the Canada report, and he had 
had this advantage, that in India there was a large permanent 
village staff avai lable for the collection of the data. With regard 
to occupations, he himself held that they ought not to be included 
in a census inquiry. He had tried various methods and was not 
sure yet which was the worst, though he believed that the least 
untrustworthy was that of enumerating the people as workers and 
dependents respectively, whether they were so tabulated after- 
wards or not. But the only way of getting a really workable 
retarn of occupation was by making an independent inquiry 
extending over several months, as had been done in Germany, 


where they had spent much money and obtained very elaborate — 


results, although he was not prepared to say whether the authori- 
ties were satisfied with them. 


The question of a more frequent census was one which rather 


interested the colonies and the United States, where the immigrant 
population increased very rapidly, than a country dependent on 


internal growth like India. A quinquennial census confined to sex — 
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and age would be most useful, and not very expensive. In many 
rural districts in India, a population return was prepared every 
year by the village accountants, and it was, on the whole, accurate 
as regards annual variation in numbers, but they did not deal with 
ages. This last return was a blot in all census results. It would 
be well in every census to tabulate if not all, at least a certain 
proportion of the returns according to annual periods, even if it 
were simply by sexes, exclusive of other detail. Such returns 
would no doubt be inaccurate, but it was easier to work on a bad 
original than on a return which was known to have been corrected, 
but regarding which it was not known what corrections had been 
made and on what system. Statistical inquirers wanted the ore as 
it came out of the mine so that they could work it up for them- 
selves. A return of education was not perhaps so important in 
England as elsewhere, where instruction to a certain standard was 
compulsory, and he fancied that, when it was prepared, as in 
Ireland, some recent experiences in connection with elections there 
threw doubt on the accuracy of those returns. In India they 
enumerated those under instruction as well as those who could 
read and write but were not under instruction, and thirdly, the 
absolutely illiterate, which latter class was held to include those 
who could do no more than sign their name. He considered, after 
the experience of the last two general enumerations, that the 
threefold distinction was embarrassing, and that all that should 
be recognised was: (a) those who could read and write more than 
their own names, and (6) those who could not do so, a question 
which was easy to put and more likely to be answered correctly 
than that which he had adopted in 1881 and 1891. 


Herr J. Kérést (of Buda-Pesth) said that as this was the first 
occasion on which he had had the opportunity of speaking as a 
member, he would wish to thank the Society for the honour they 
had conferred upon him in electing him an Honorary Fellow. If 
he added anything to the discussion, it could only be from an 
international point of view. Statistics of population were un- 
fortunately only national, but we really required statistics of the 
whole civilized mankind, and to obtain them it was necessary that 
in the enumeration and the tabulation of the figures some uni- 
formity should be introduced by all civilized Governments, the 
ages being more generally combined with the other data in the 
census. He would refer to this in the first place. In England and 
the colonies ages were tabulated in quinquennial or decennial 
periods, but nature knew of no such artificial divisions, and there 
was no particular charm in round numbers. As in the census 
schedules the age was returned not by quinquennial periods but by 
single years, it was not easy to give a satisfactory answer to the 
question why the single years should not be tabulated, that is, why 
this information should be corrected. In this connection he might 
refer to a curious experience regarding one of the most important 
Matters connected with demography. The English life tables were 
accepted all over the world as being the most reliable, and in these 
life tables were to be found the number of the population at each 
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age; but the returns as to single years in the census not being 
considered accurate, the ages in the actuarial tables were—as he 
had been told—deduced by graduating from the quinquennial — 
groups according to the distribution which is found in other 
countries. But he thought that the census of England was at 
least as reliable as that of any other country in Europe. If there 
were no strong argument against it, and as no further expense 
would be incurred, he would suggest that the number at each age 
should be tabulated and published. The English censuses, already 
so famous by the efforts of men like Dr. Farr and Dr. Ogle, would 
thus become still more valuable. 

The classification of the occupations also differed in each country, 
and there was no more difficult task in census work. The difficulty 
did not lie so much in the individual occupation ; it was pretty 
well known who was a shoemaker, a tailor, or a sailor, but it was 
not so easy to decide what was to be called an intellectual or a 
manual occupation, or who were to be included under industries 
connected with food, &c. But these general classifications did not 
so much interest the statistician. The higher you went in logic, 
from specific to generic terms, and the greater thus the abstraction, 
the poorer were the real contents of the terms. Thus we could 
represent in thought or in drawing a lion or a cat, but we could 
not draw a mammal, or any other genus of animals. But it was — 
especially these genera which could not be established’ in the same 
way all over the world. We should therefore accept only a few 
generic classes (7.e., agriculture, industry, trade, personal services), 
but select twenty or thirty individual specific occupations which 
were known everywhere: decided progress would have been made 
towards the unification of occupation-statistics. | 

Mr. Hendriks had asked a question with regard to the effect of 
the decisions of the International Statistical Congress on the unifi- 
cation of censuses. As for the last census, he could not yet answer, 
but he intended to make a report, and see in what degree the 
various Governments had fulfilled the wishes of the Congresses and 
the Institute. But on going further back, he stated (in his 
“Projet d’un Recensement du Monde”) that Governments had in 
many instances accepted the views of the Congresses, and he 
considered this as an encouragement to go on further. He could 
not therefore agree with Mr. Hendriks in thinking that the appoint- — 
ment of a Census Committee by the Society would be of no 
practical benefit with regard to the next English census. The 
ideas of a single man had often led to changes of importance, and 
the opinions of a body like this Society could not fail to have some 
influence. He therefore hoped that the suggestion made that 
evening to appoint a Committee now would be carried out. 


Mr. A. H. Bartnny agreed with Herr Ké6rési that it would be 
very desirable to ask for a return of the number at each year of 
age, but not because the accuracy of the results could be at all 
depended upon. Those who drew up life tables began by reducing 
the individual ages into quinquennial groups; even then the 
results, they were satisfied, were inaccurate; the reason being that 
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the rate of mortality increased regularly with every year of age. 
These five-year groups were therefore subjected to a mathematical 
process of graduation. A theory had been propounded, for which 
there seemed to be some foundation, that the rate of mortality 
increased regularly between the age of 15 and 55 at about 3 per 
cent. per annum, but that 55 was a climacteric period, after which 
there was a sudden jump, the rate of increase after that age being 
8 per cent. per annum. Ages were one of the great difficulties of 
the census, and he desired a return of the number at each year of 
life, because he believed that actuaries could make a better use of 
such a table than of one in which the ages were grouped in quin- 
quennial periods. 


Major P. G. Cratetz wished to refer to two points. The first 
was with regard to the defective character of the census of occu- 
pations, especially in our own case which he had been looking at 
from his own point of view, in order to ascertain if possible 
the actual number of persons engaged in the cultivation of land. 
The latest Hnglish census figures of farmers were again, as in 
former years, entirely different from the total of persons who 
annually reported themselves as occupying land. The fact of 
course only showed how very largely the tillage of land was 
carried on in conjunction with and as subsidiary to other employ- 
ments. Over 400,000 persons individually returned themselves 
every year as occupying land in England and Wales, but nothing 
like that number appeared as farmers in the occupation columns of 
our census. It would almost seem as if even in this country, as 
was indeed the case in some foreign countries, nearly half of the 
occupiers of land exercised another profession as well. The other 
point was the perennial one of the extraordinary and increasing 
confusion of local divisions in this country, so that it was almost 
impossible to combine the census information with other available 
statistics or to determine what the areas were, or how they were 
related to each other. He hoped that before another census was 
taken, some reform might achieve uniformity in the areas, and 
some method of attaching a proper value to the table of occupa- 
tions, by dealing with double occupations, would have been 
introduced. 


Mr. N. A. Humenrnys said that from the general tenor of the 
remarks it was evident that the main object in which the Society 
felt the strongest interest was that there should be more frequent 
censuses, a sentiment in which he entirely concurred. He believed 
it was quite possible to have a quinquennial census of a simple 
character (including number, sex, and age) at a comparatively 
small cost. A second point, of scarcely less importance, was that 
of continuity, and the impossibility of doing justice to a census for 
which opportunity and sufficient time for due preparation was not 
provided. His experience convinced him of the absolute necessity 
for a small permanent staff. The changes during the last ten 
years in ecclesiastical and civil parishes, in towns, and in urban 
sanitary districts, were to be counted by thousands, and the census 
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staff was required to tabulate, not only the facts as enumerated, 
but also to ascertain the population of each of these changed 
areas at the preceding census. Since county councils had been 
empowered to make changes in areas, such changes were being 
made with increasing frequency, and: it was now essential to have 
trained officials who could keep abreast of these changes. As 
Dr. Longstaff had surmised, the ecclesiastical parishes had given 
more trouble than any others. The Local Government Board had 
passed several Acts between 1881 and 1890 dealing with detached 
portions of parishes, but they all contained a special clause 
providing that the changes in civil parishes should not affect 
ecclesiastical parishes. 

He had not himself seen the Hollerith tabulator at work, but 
Dr. Ogle had been able to inspect an electrical machine at Vienna. 
He (Mr. Humphreys) thought it had been wise to wait and judge 
of the results obtained from these machines in the United States, 
Canada, and in one or two Kuropean countries before adopting 
them in this country. There could, however, be no doubt but 
that some electrical machinery would be so perfected during the 
current intercensal period as would make it absolutely imperative 
for Hngland to adopt it. The process of tabulation by the 
electrical machine appeared to be theoretically perfect, but there 
still remained unaffected the source of error in punching the holes 
in the card, so that a careful system of checking was needed. 

Mr. Loch and others had suggested an increase in the items of 
information collected. But, as regarded epilepsy and sickness, 
great danger would be incurred in tabulating facts of such doubt- 
ful precision; and the same remark would apply to education. 
rom the signatures in the marriage register books, he had found 
it extremely difficult, in hundreds of cases, to say whether the 
person purporting to sign had really signed, or had only made 
some kind of a mark. On the question of ages, he preferred the 
quinquennial groups for general purposes, while fully appreciating 
what Mr. Bailey had said with regard to the convenience, for life- 
table purposes, of having the actual figures for each year, so that 
actuaries might adopt their own system of graduation. At the 
same time, the census volume did contain a table in which the 
graduated numbers at each year of life were given. There were 
many difficulties in the classification of occupations which he 
thought even Herr Korési had not fully realised. In manu- 
facturing towns where various textile industries were carried on, 
thousands of persons returned themselves simply as “‘ weavers ” or 

“spinners,” with absolutely no indication of whether they were 
engaged in spinning wool, cotton, or linen. Lastly, with regard 
to statistics of houses, he would simply refer to the subject of 
compounding. So long as the compounding system was carried 
out as at present it prevented the local authorities from furnishing, 
with any approach to accuracy, the number of inhabited houses 
within any area, although this information was invaluable for 
checking the census returns, and for facilitating the estimation 
of population in intercensal periods. It was of importance that 
some change should be made in the compounding system, in order 
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to enable local authorities to give uniform returns showing the 
number of inhabited houses within their areas. 


Dr. G. B. Lonastarr pointed out with reference to sickness 
statistics, that the prevalence of an east wind, or the contrary, 
might influence the returns by 20 or 30 per cent., and so render the 
inquiry valueless for comparative purposes. 


The Cuarrman (Dr. R. Girren) thought that Herr K6rési would 
require to revise his opinion as to the ease with which the numbers 
engaged in what he described as ordinary occupations might be 
given. Among such he had mentioned sailors. In the official 
returns there were some 200,000 so-called sailors in the United 
Kingdom, but if the figures were analysed it appeared that half of © 
these were engineers, firemen, stewards and stewardesses. “Sailor” 
was thus a very composite term in the mercantile marine of 
England, and in a proper return of occupations the question would 

arise whether engineers employed at sea should be classified 
separately, or whether they should form part of the great groups 
of engineers; and the like questions. The question of the 
permanent Census office was one which, he thought, should really 

_ be taken up by the Society at an early period. There was no doubt 
that the last census was rendered less useful than it ought to have 
been in some respects because the Census Act had not been passed 
in sufficient time. There ought to bea proper staff permanently 
engaged, first of all in the preliminary work of making the 
necessary arrangements and then after it was completed, devoting 
an adequate time to bringing out all the results which ought to 
be studied by a permanent census staff, but which could not be 
adequately dealt with in a report published so soon as three years 
after the census was over. He was quite sure that such a method 
would be more economical than the present system, and he thought 
that it would be perfectly legitimate for the Society to press on the 
Government the need of a permanent Census Office. 


Mr. Hooker in reply, after thanking the audience for the kind 
expressions with which the paper had been received, said that he 
could mention another case of exaggeration, also in the United 
States, which had occurred through the schedules being filled up 

by the enumerator. This was in connection with the census of 
Alaska, which had been taken in the first instance by Ivan Petroff, 
a@ man who afterwards gained some notoriety by his false transla- 
tion of certain Russian documents put forward in the Behring Sea 
Arbitration. He appeared also to have returned the population 
of Alaska at a number far below the reality; the figures in the 
final report being much above those originally given by Petroff, 
*who had been, indeed, subsequently dismissed. Mr. Hooker fully 
agreed with the suggestion that a Committee of the Society 
should be appointed now to consider the necessary changes in the 
procedure adopted for taking the Census. The facts were now 
fresh in the memories of all those concerned, and even if the 
Government did take no definite action (as Mr. Hendriks had 
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suggested), the difficulties experienced, and the recommendations 
made would at least be placed on record; while it was only by 
continually bringing the facts before the public that the desired 
results would be attained. 
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I.—Tables of the Production of Gold and Silver in the World since 
the Discovery of America. 


It has been thought desirable to present, in as succinct a form 
as possible, statistics of the world’s production of the precious 
metals since the discovery of America, according to the most 
reliable sources. From 1492 until 1890 the most reliable estimates 
are undoubtedly those of the late Dr. Soetbeer; and his statistics 
for that period, as given in his Hdelmetall-produktion, and at 
intervals, in Conrad’s Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 
have accordingly been thrown into two tables—the first for gold, 
and the second for silver. Since then, the most authoritative 
estimates are those of Mr. J. Leech, the Director of the United 
States Mint, and his figures of the world’s annual production up 
till 1893 are given since 1877, in order that his totals may be 
compared with those of Soetbeer. ‘Tables, rather more detailed, 
are also added, as being interesting more especially in connection 
with the countries concerned, of the production of precious metals 
during a series of years in the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Australasia, and South Africa. 
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160,793 
158,247 
164,090 
705272 





1493-1520 
1521-— °44 
°45— °60 
°61— ’°80 
°81-1600 
1601- °20 
°21- °40 
"41— °60 
°61— ’80 
°81-1700 
1701— ’20 
°21— °40 
°41— ’60 
°61— °80 
°81-1800 
1801— °10 
*11- °20 
°21— °30 
°31- °40 
*41— ’50 
61-755 
°56- 76 
°61-— ’65 
°66- °70 
tke iS 
1876 
ws 
78 
°79 
1880 
1881 
82 
83 
84, 
°85 
°86 
°87 
°88 
(oo 
1890 





* The figures for Austria-Hungary for 1876-90 are taken from the Statistische 


are given as Soetbeer’s, 





Tabellen zur Wahrungsfrage der Oesterreichischungarischen Monarchie, 1892, where they 
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Tasie II.—Average Annual Production of SILVER 





























Germany. Austria-Hungary. ; Europe (various). Russia. Mexico. 
1493-1520 .... 11,000 24,000 12,000 — — 
1521-— 744 .... 15,000 32,000 12,000 — 354.00 
°45—- 60 .... 19,400 30,000 13,000 -- 15,000 
°61— ’80 .... 15,000 23,500 10,000 —_— 50,200 
81-1600 .... 14,300 17,000 10,000 — 74,300 
1601-1620 ..... 10,4.00 11,000 8,000 ae 81,200 
°21— ’40 .... 6,000 8,000 13,000 — 88,200 
"Al— ’60 .... 6,500 8,000 11,000 — 95,200 
*61> °8() 2... 4,000 10,000 10,000 — 102,100 
781-1700 .... 11,400 10,000 9,000 — 110,200 
1701-1720 .... 15,300 10,000 8,000 oe 163,800 
°21— °40 .... 25,200 12,500 8,500 — 230,800 
741— 760 .... 21,100 24,000 10,000 7,945 301,000 
r61=~"80 ... 18,100 24,000 11,000 20,140 366,400 
81-1800 .... 23,900 26,000 9,000 20,360 562,400 
1801-1810 .... 2,0,900 29,500 9,000 20,150 553,800 
i 20 .«.. 23,700 25,000 9,000 22,770 312,000 
°21- 730 .... 28,200 21,000 11,000 23,260 264,800 
°31- °40 .... 29,800 20,040 16,000 20,610 331,000 
°"41— 750 .... 36,000 30,600 45,000 19,515 4.2.0, 300 
2512 "65 'a..|) poaheybo 35,000 72,000 17,155 466,100 
°56-— 60 .... 61,510 31,700 130,000 17,380 447,800 
uO L— 6.65 ae 68,320 36,500 121,000 17,280 473,000 
s00- 270 te 89,125 39,970 122,000 16,290 520,900 
p¢l—' 75. nit 43,060 38,550 215,000 11,495 601,800 
iG ere 139,779 47,947 {| 601,000 
PORE ee es 147,612 47,675 634,000 
eds. eee: 167,988 48,662 | 644,000 
Bt leds acct 197,507 48,196 699,000 
BR she cc cseee 186,011 47, 701 401,000 
CoN Soe eas 186,990 48,942 721,000 
Beh oss. ds 214,982 47,663 438,000 
RSD eee. a, 236,062 49,335 Included in various 439,000 
OE aan 248,116 49,907 485,000 
oh ee ayant 309,418 52, 748 | 471,000 
BOO gamirescoke 319,598 51 739 428,600 
RS itemeenes oad 367,633 54, 097 750,000 
felshe «eee 406,603 52,018 848,600 
FSDE Res ican 403,037 52, 651 1,175,000 
AEON ike a 402,256 50,613 y) 


eee SN oe Ce | 
Note.—The figures for each group of years are taken from the same sources as those 
for the production of gold. 
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(in Kilogrammes), as Estimated by A. SoETBEER. 

Peru. Bolivia (Potosi), Chile. United States. Various. Total. 

— — — — o— 47,000 | 1493-1520 
27,300 _ — — 500 90,200 | 1521-1544 
48,000 183,200 — — 3,000 311,600 °45— °60 
46,000 151,800 — -- 3,000 299,500 °61-— ’°80 
46,000 | 254,300 a ma 3,000 | 418,900 | ’81-1600 

103,400 205,900 — — 3,000 422,900 | 1601-1620 
103,400 172,000 —- —= 3,000 393,600 °21-— °40 
103,400 139,200 — — 3,000 366,300 | *41- ’60 
103,400 100,500 —_ — 4,000 337,000 °61— ’°80 
103,400 92,900 — — 5,000 341,900 81-1700 
103,400 49,100 — — 6,000 355,600 | 1701-1720 
103,400 43,800 1,000 —— 6,000 431,200 °21-— °40 
103,400 58,200 1,500 — 6,000 | Roo,145 °41— ’60 
121,600 33,000 2,500 Sa 6,000 | 652,740 | ’61— °80 
128,400 98,000 5,000 — 6,000 879,060 >81-1800 
151,300 96,500 7,000 — 6,000 | 894,150 | 1801-1810 
88,000 49,300 5,000 a 6,000 540,770 *1l- ’20 
58,000 42,300 6,000 — 6,000 460,560 °21-— °30 
90,000 61,000 20,000 — 8,000 596,450 *31- °40 
108,000 66,000 45,000 o 10,000 780,446 | 41°50 
77,000 93,200 68,400 8,300 20,000 886,115 *51l-— 55 
66,000 43,200 51,200 6,200 20,000 904,990 °56— °60 
75,000 71,900 44,200 174,000 20,000 | 1,101,150 ’61— 65 
70,000 90,000 69,800 301,000 20,000 | 1,339,085 °66— ’70 
70,000 222,500 82,200 564,000 20,000 | 1,969,425 "71-— °75 

350,000 933,000 252,053 | 2,323,779 | 1876 

350,000 957,300 252,025 | 2,388,612 | 777 

350,000 1,089,376 251,838 | 2,551,364 78 

350,000 981,000 251,804 | 2,507,507 "79 

350,000 942,987 252,299 | 2,479,998 | ’80 

365,000* 1,034,700 230,068 | 2,586,700 81 

365,000 1,126,100 241,355 | 2,733,100 82 

365,000 1,111,600 276,703 | 2,775,700 °83 

365,000 1,174,200 288,077 | 2,910,300 84, 

365,000 1,241,600 296,234 | 3,036,000 85 

400,000 1,227,000 294,263 3,021,200 86 

415,000 1,373,000 364,870 | 3,324,600 87 

415,000 1,658,100 392,979 | 3,673,300 "88 

415,000 1,683,000 508,312 | 4,237,000 89 

1,800,000 °90 


* These figures include the production from Colombia since 1881. 
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Tasie IIT.—Annual Production of Gold and Silver (in Kilogrammes), as 
Estimated by the Director of the United States Mint. 





| 














Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver, 
Neva ates 171,458 2,174,010 1) 188G2n 159,741 2,902,471 
EES sisseded 179,175 2:282,5%3 8] seams 159,155 2,990,398 
VAR. 163,675 253 ba Tat SOmee 159,809 3,385,606 
(89 eerdeees 185,809 3,901,809 
Ta80 cee 160,152 2,326,941 
Fel Berean ts 155,016 24.58,322 
Seaeeee 153,470 2,690,109 | 1890 ........ 170,248 4,144,233 
EBS Ae Bae 143,533 2,769,197 (OLS eee 181,339 4,493,100 
$09: Hepat, - 158,017 2,665,386 OD Sens 196,814 | 4,730,647 
EOD yee 163,162 2,849,995 ‘03 Gee 








TasLE [V.—Production of Gop and SitvEr, in Ounces, in the 
UnitTep Kinepom. 


[From the Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom. | 





Year Gold 
1861-;084 2,784 
Lo 4 ee 5,299 
163 vaca 552 
Te hed 2.887 
65 ne 1,664. 
DG.c acne 743 
O7tee 1,520 
dias 1,012 
HOO Bocce 18 
L870 5... 191 
AR — 
Vda — 
LSet — 
A Ss weer 385 
SIRS 579 
{1 Ota 293 
Cd stated 143 











Silver. 


570,474 
686,123 
634,004 
641,088 
724,856 
636,688 
805,394 
841,328 
831,891 


784,562 
7615490 
628,920 
531,077 
509,277 
487,358 
483,422 
4975375 





Year. 








eeeceees 


eeeeees- 


eoecoes 


weer eeres 


eaecces 


eeccere 


@revoes- 


Ceetees 


eeeeeees 





Gold. 


702 
447 


10 


226 
66 


8,745 
3,890 


206 
4,008 
2,835 





Silver. 


397,471 
333,674 


297,283 
310,048 
3725544 
344,053 
325,718 
320,520 
3253427 
320,345 
321,425 
306,149 


291,724 
2795792 
271,259 


1894. ] 
TasLE V.—Production of Gold and Silver in the United States 
since 1845 (in Dollars). 


[The estimate for 1845-73 is by R. W. Raymond, Commissioner, and since 
by the Director of the Mint. ] 
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Year. Gold.* Silver.* Total. 
5 $ $ 
1,008,327 50,000 1,058532% 
a: re 13839,357 50,000 1,189,357 
a 889,085 50,000 939,085 
ae 10,000,000 50,000 10,050,000 
ae eee 40,000,000 50,000 4.0,050,0C0 
A) aaa aoe 50,000,000 50,000 50,050,000 
ee 55,000,000 50,000 55,050,000 
BPE ciavadhenss renee: 60,000,000 50,000 60,050,000 
Dress ecovsenscae snes 65,000,000 50,000 65,050,000 
a oe 60,000,000 50,000 60,050,000 
BREE icce ce cccns ses 55,000,000 50,000 55,050,000 
Ts ee 55,000,000 50,000 55,050,000 
Bera e ccc co.ns e500: 5 5,000,000 50,000 55,05C,000 
BREE ety csssacov<eons. 50,000,000 500,000 50,500,000 
a 50,000,000 100,000 50,100,000 
0 ee ee 46,C00,000 150,000 46,150,000 
| 43,000,000 2,000,000 4.5,000,000 
|e 39,200,000 4,500,000 43,700,000 
2 40,000,000 ‘8,500,000 48,500,000 
Be eos esiaes cose 46,100,000 11,000,000 57,100,000 
BRET vosi eet ses. 53,225,000 11,250,000 64,475,C0O 
BERGHE e. cca ssennd ones 53,500,000 10,000,000 63,500,000 
|! oe 51,725,000 13,500,000 65,225,000 
“Le nee 48,000,000 12,000,000 60,000,000 
eee 49,500,000 12,000,000 61,500,000 
0) 50,000,000 16,000,000 66,000,000 
i 43,500,000 23,000,000 66,500,000 
7 36,000,000 28,750,000 64,750,000 
ICT. dsadese ns 36,000,000 35,750,000 41,750,000 
1), nee 33,500,000 37,300,000 470,800,000 
eee cs ccceones 33,400,000 31,700,000 65,100,000 
BARE ees cade socnsscs: 39,900,000 38,800,000 48,700,000 
Be. .isics vices 46,900,000 39,800,000 86,700,000 
BAe cis secenes- 51,220,000 45,200,000 96,400,000 
aes 38,900,000 40,800,000 79,700,000 
[0 a 36,000,000 39,200,000 75,200,000 
2 ee 34,700,000 43,000,000 47,700,000 
3 ae 32,500,000 46,800,000 79,300,000 
eee 30,000,000 46,200,000 76,200,000 
BE oi os cesecse: 30,800,000 48,800,000 49,600,000 
BS eee ccsesuscshss. 31,800,000 51,600,000 83,400,000 
2s 35,000,000 51,000,000 86,000,000 
"Sh 33,000,000 53,350,000 86,350,000 
BEE to ncsassaace, 33,175,000 59,195,000 9 2,370,000 
aaa fe 32,800,000 64,646,000 97,446,000 
cL) ot aa bos 32,845,000 70,464,000 103,309,000 
ON roe 33,175,000 75,417,090 108,592,000 
BRE esas secsesace-s 33,000,000 73,697,00 ) 106,697,000 











* Kilogram of gold = $664.60; kilogram of silver = $41.56. 
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Tasie VI.—Estimated Production of Goin in Australia and New Zealand from the 
Earliest Records (in Ounces). 


_ [From the Annual Reports of the Deputy Master of the London Mint for 1885 and 1898 















































Year. Shae New Zealand. | Queensland.* peers } Tasmania. Victoria. ages Total. 
OZ. Oz. OZ. OZ. OZ. OZ. 0Z 0z. 
1851...) 144,120 — — — — 212,899 =< 357,0 
(Daa) OLS, 761 — — — — 2,286,535 — 3,105, 
°53....| 548,052 — — — = 2,744,098 _— 35292,1 
°54....1' 237,910 — — — — 2,218,483 — 2,4.56,3 
°55....| 171,367 — — — — 2,819,288 — 2,990,6 
°656...... 184,600 oo —_ a — 3,053,744 — 3,238, 32 
fo...) 175,949 10,437 — — oa 2,830,213 —- 3,016, 5: 
°58....| 286,798 13,534 — _ — 2,596,235 —- 2,896, 6 
[b02.4 $29,363 4,336 — — — 25348, 703 — 2,685.4 
1860... 384,053 4,538 — — = 2,224,069 — 2,612 
61...) 465,685 194,031 — — — 23035,1 73 — 
°62....1 640,622 410,862 — —_— —_ 1,730,201 a 25781 
°63....| 466,111 628,450 — — — 1,694,819 oan 
°64..... 340,267 480,171 — — — 1,622,447 — 
°65..... 320,316 5745574 — — — 1,611,554 — 2 
°66....) 290,014 736,376 — — 348 | 1,546,948 — 2,572 
[G7i.1 © 271,886 686,905 — —_ 1,363 | 1,501,446 — 2,461 
°68....) 255,662 637,474 — — 692 | 1,684,918 = 2,578,746 
ive) 12515497 614,281 — — 187 | 1,544,756 — 2 
1870...) 240,858 544,880 — — 964 | 1,304,304 — 2,09 1,0 
bf Lex ~ 323,609 930,029 _—- — 6,005 | 1,368,942 — 2,428,581 
Be72.3| 425,129 445,370 — 2,494 6,969 1,331,377 — 2;21aa 
°(8..5| 861,784.) 508,337 o> |), 661 1,170,397, — 204252 
°74...| 270,828 | 376,388 | 792 '0 8,351 | 4,650 | 1,097,643 ie 1,757,8 
715241 230,883 3552322 | inclusive.* | 13,742 3,010 1,068,417 — 1,67153) 
oft = 167,412 322,016 9,859-) 11,107 963,760 — | 1,474,1 
Ofd.ad LOA ATT 371,685 | 2,646,916 | 11,811 5,777 809,653 —- 1,323,037 
°78....) 119,665 | 310,486 | 310,247 | 10,745 | 25,249] 458,040 — "| 1,534,4¢90me 
°79....|_ 109,650 287,464 288,556 | 14,250 | 60,155 758,947 — 1,519,022 
1880...) 118,600 | 305,248 | 267,186 | 13,245 | 52,595 | © 829,121 — e 4 
81...) 149,627 270,561 270,945 | 16,975 | 56,693 833,378 — 1,598 
°82....| 140,469 251,204 224,893 | 15,668 | 49,122 864,610 — 1,545 
°83....| 123,806 248,374 212,783 | 15,938 | 46,577 980,253 |  — 1,427 
°84...... 107,199 229,946 307,804 | 21,464 | 42,339 948,618 — 1,487 
(8525) 9 103,756 237,371 310,941 | 18,329 | 37,317 935,218 — 1,442,910 
86...) 101,416 | 226,668 | 340,998 | 21,115 | 31,014] 665,396 | 3,000 | 1,389,607 
S/n) DL LO eS 203,869 425,923 | 37,371 | 41,751 617,751 — 1,436,953 
"88..5 87,503 201,219 481,643 | 16,763 | 39,610 625,026 50,000 | 1,501,764 
°89...., 112,948 303521 f 739,103 | 20,833 | 83,050 614,839 | 15,493 | 1,739,477 
1890....| 127,460 | 193,193 | 610,587 | 24,831 | 20,510 | 588,560 | 34,209 | 1,599,350 
91...) 158,335 | 251,996 | 561,641 | 28,700 | 48,769] £76,399 | 30,311 | 1,651,151 
°92....1 156,870 237,392 605,612 | 38,974 | 43,278 654,456 | 59,548 1,796, 130 
293....| 179,288 226,811 616,940 | 33,820 | 87,687 671,126 | 110,890 | 1,876,562 














__ 








Total |10,729,486 |12,534,009 | 9,222,668 | 395,362 | 711,399 |58,772,766 | 308,451 a 


* The production of Queensland to 1877 inclusive, is given as 2,646,916 ozs., but no deta 
are available. 

t No reliable information obtainable. Amounts given show the quantity received at ne 
Mints in Australia. _ 
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TaBLe VII.—Lstimated Production of SttvER in Australia and 


New Zealand from the Earliest Records (in Ounces). 


[From the Annual Reports of the Deputy Master of the London Mint for 


1885 and 1893.] 





New South 
Wales.* 


New 
Zealand. 


Queens- South 


Victoria.t 


a a ef | LT SS 


ae 
a 
aT... 
1D... 
RZD... 
BLS ye. 
Te... 
oho. 


1880.... 
a8 Nace 
Bos... 
83... 
*84..... 
°85.... 
PEG... 
OBE sz 
88.5. 
SSO. 


1890.... 
es 
“92... 
25 Re 


Total || 5,823,030 | 667,751 


13,868 
71,311 
49,544 
66,997 
_ 78,027 
52,553 
69,179 
31,409 
60,563 
83,164 


91,419 
575254 
38,618 
77,065 
93,660 
794,173 
1,015,433 
E71 75307 
375,063 
416,895 


496,552 
729,590 
350,661 


531,972 





11,063 


37,123 
80,272 
37,064 
36,187 
40,566 
29,085 
12,683 
33,893 
23,018 
20,645 


20,005 
18,885 
5,694 
16,826 
24,914 
16,624 
12,108 
20,809 
408 
24,105 


32,627 
28,023 
22,053 
63,076 





land. Australia, | a8mania. 
OZ (A 0z 
a <¥ 12,000 
=. ¥ ae an 
= 10,000 | 202,797 
203,680 —— 177,445 
P oo __* 





— 10,000 | 392,242 


* See next tables (VIIa and B). 
+ Extracted from gold at Melbourne mint. 


1,098 
5,688 
3,379 
2348 


5,761 


8,011 
14,347 
11,906 
21,842 
26,355 
19,717 
22,995 
23,728 


23,247 
20,957 
20,343 
22,121 
27,070 
28,951 
26,422 
26,321 
27,331 
30,281 


25,966 
30,039 
35,857 
40,941 


553,100 


TEP AY 
130,499 
103,480 
108,217 

85,019 
106,576 
127,537 


134,671 
97,096 
64,655 

116,012 

145,644 

839,748 

1,053,963 

224,437 

402,797 

483,281 


555,145 
1,000,449 
789,696 





Besides the quantities mentioned in the above table, a con- 
siderable amount of silver lead and silver ore is raised, and 
exported, being smelted in the United Kingdom. This production 
is especially important in New South Wales, and is given in the 
Statistical Register of New South Wales for 1892 as follows :— 
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TaBLE VITA.—Silver Lead and Silver Ore, the Produce of New South 
Wales, Exported (in Tons, with the Value). 

















es Value. Grants Value. 
Tons & Tons £ 

Up to 1881.... 192 5,025 1888........ 29,842 1,076,720 
1 SB 2 creer Sir 12 | 360 *SOse 81,545 1,899,197 

p88 caus! Oe er lOG 1,625 | 

OSA erica. 4,668 123,174 1890....... 131,040 2,667,144 

Feri teehee coe 2,286 107,626 ‘Ole. 147,780 3,484,739 

86. eee 4,802 294,485 72 Teyaske 133,355 25,420,952 

cay ia ee 12,530 541,952 103 oak 214,260 2,953,589 








The figures for 1893 in the above table, as well as the following 
figures for Queensland and Tasmania, are from the Reports of the 
Deputy Master of the London Mint :— 


TABLE VIIn.—Silver Lead and Silver Ore Raised in Queensland and 
Tasmania (in Tons, with the Value). 











Quantity Quantit 
Br Ore: Value. of oe Value. 
Tons £ Tons £ 





Queensland, 1889 1,104 61,500 


k 90 | 1,913 £6,639 Tasmania, 1893....| 15,710 | 188,520 





There are, strictly speaking, no official statistics of the produc- 
tion of gold in South Africa; but as it is all exported to the 
United Kingdom as bullion, the following figures, taken from the 
Trade Returns of the United Kingdom, may be taken to represent 
accurately the quantity produced in British South Africa, the 
amounts being the quantities delivered each year in the United 
Kingdom. 


Taste VITI.—Amount of Gold Bullion Imported into the United Kingdom 
from the British Possessions in South Africa (in Ounces). 


Year. OZ. Year. 02. 

BS Jk Sit asst sca s See eons —— L883 ..:..cuecreeeeeee 8,750 
7D RR IE NED So ae 784: |. cicesa eee 9,534 
BD wisn sansat czaaenautaate CES "85. .c.ssagieeieroeste tes 18,819 
ee steeeeeseseeseseseeneney 3,521 °86 ‘str aeons 35,143 
ay seseeneesseetenensesees 2.35640 "872i ek 56,762 
af0 cae eeeeeeeeensteeseees 9,021 °3S ee 214,283 
pi mietahsassspoemnaedeees 16,414 280 «. te 356,038 
MME. Aa carte nee 16,226 
TD seesnseeesneeenneenans 5498 1890 snc 480,144 

POR: foie 6,878 "OD sesseseesrsnnnseceesen 626,020 
Pe re i, ae 5,248 "ODF iavicrscatne nee 1,098,066 


PS ae eee dist cssdueh nee key, "93 sceugceseeheamaenees 1,409,628 
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Il.—Census of England and Wales: Deputation to the President of 
the Local Government Board. 


Tue following Memorial was forwarded, in March last, by the 
Council of the Royal Statistical Society, to the President of the 
Local Government Board, together with a letter asking him to 
receive a small deputation from the Council :— 


13th March, 1894. 


To the Ricut Hon. Grorce Jonn Suaw-Lerevers, M.P., President 
of the Local Government Board. 
Sir, 

We desire on behalf of the Council of the Royal Statistical 
Society, to direct your attention to the recommendations contained 
in the Report of the Departmental Committee appointed in 
February, 1890, to inquire into certain questions connected with 
the taking of the Census (C-6071), and to express the hope that 
the necessary arrangements may be made for the permanent reten- 
tion of a small staff of officers for census business in accordance 
with the unanimous recommendation of that Committee. 

In dealing with this branch of the subject referred to them, 
the Committee stated that all the witnesses they examined on 
the point attached great weight ‘‘to the advantage of giving a 
permanent character to the principal offices engaged in controlling 
census operations,” and it was urged that “‘if the attention of a 
small staff of officers were constantly directed to census statistics, 
not only could these statistics be improved, but more use could be 
made of them by the preparation of special reports on many 
subjects which they are capable of illustrating.” 

The Committee also referred to the fact that ‘‘if there were a 
permanent Census Office, such business as that of the revision of 
enumerators’ districts could be undertaken, and a considerable 
sum of money thereby saved,” and that if the enumeration were 
to be taken more frequently than hitherto, * ‘a permanent Census 
Office would become practically necessary.’ 

In the views thus expressed by the Departmental Committee 
the Council of the Royal Statistical Society entirely concur. In 
their opinion the volumes already published by the Census Depart- 
ment might, with great public advantage, be supplemented by the 
issue of ‘special reports on specific questions of importance which 
require for their elucidation not only the presentation, in statistical 
form, of the results of the last Census, but also that those results 
should be brought into juxta-position with the figures of preceding 
censuses, and with other data at the disposal of the various 
Departments of the Government. 

Under existing circumstances we can scarcely hope that the 
necessary funds will be forthcoming for carrying out any very 
' extensive programme under this head, but we would respectfully 
urge that the services of at least one officer capable of undertaking 
the preparation and issue of reports of the character proposed, in 
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addition to any other duties which might conveniently be entrusted 
to him, should continue to be available for census work after the 
end of the present financial year, when, as we understand, the 
census staff would, in the absence of any arrangement such as we 
propose, be completely disbanded. 

Amongst many subjects of importance which might with 
advantage be dealt with in special reports, we would instance, by 
way of illustration, the following :— 

(1.) Occupations of Women, with special reference to Age, 
Married Condition, and Infant Mortality. 

(2.) Social Classification of Population, with special reference 
to the preparation of Class Statistics of Marriages, Births, Deaths, 
Mental Derangement, Deaf Mutism, Blindness, &c. 


Le 


(3.) Comparative Analysis of Population at successive Censuses 


as to Married Condition and Fecundity, as judged by the numbers 
and ages of children residing with their parents on the Census 
night. 
ay Comparative statements of British and Foreign Workers 

in special trades in different parts of the country. 

(5.) Comparative statement of Age Distribution by districts. 

In addition to the preparation of special reports, the small 
permanent staff proposed to be created would naturally undertake 
the duty (1) of preparing from the materials collected at the last 
Census any new returns and tables which became necessary in the 
inter-censal period, as, for example, when important alterations of 
local boundaries are sanctioned; and (2) of making any arrange- 
ments in advance of the next ensuing census which would con- 


tribute to increased economy and efficiency. Returns such as~ 


those referred to under (1) are often urgently called for by local 
authorities for sanitary purposes, and on the occasion of great 
administrative changes, such as those effected by the Local 
Government Act of last Session, no suitable machinery for giving 
them at present existing, whilst with regard to (2), we may refer 
to the evidence given before the Departmental Committee by Dr. 
Ogle, who expressed the opinion (2559) that if there were a 
permanent Census Office, the revision of the 37,000 enumeration 
districts could be undertaken, and would save a considerable sum 
of money under this one heading. There was no possibility, Dr. 
Ogle said, of making the revision of arrangements for the next 
Census under the present system. 

We apprehend that the expense of a small permanent staff 
_ capable of performing, within reasonable limits, the duties we 
have described, would not be great. A staff consisting of an 
officer competent to prepare special reports and to supervise the 


work of the branch generally, and a limited number of second 


division clerks, abstractors, and boy clerks, might, we should 
suppose, be employed for 1,500/. per annum at the outside, or 
perhaps even for 1,000/. per annum in the aggregate, and against 
this must be placed the economies its work would, as we have 
indicated, effect in the cost of the census operations proper. 

In the event, moreover, of effect being given by the Govern- 
ment to the recommendation of the Committee with regard to the 
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taking of a census limited to number, age, and sex, midway 
between the decennial periods—a recommendation to which the 
results of the censuses of 1891 lent strong additional arguments—— 
these economies would possess a double importance. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, we have no hesitation 
in expressing the strong feeling we entertain that the limited 
expenditure we propose would be much more than justified by the 
advantage obtained, and we would express the earnest hope that 
you will be willing to take the matter into your favourable 
consideration, and to submit for the approval of the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury such arrangements as may 
be best calculated to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 


(Signed) LEONARD COURTNEY, 
Cusreies Boora, 
Frep*™ HEnvpriks, 
Nort A. Humpnreys, 
G. B. Lonestarr, 
T. H. Ev.iort, 


On behalf of the Council of the 
Royal Statistical Society. 
ReGinaLp H. Hooker, 


Assistant Secretary to the Soctety, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


On the 5th June, a Deputation—consisting of the President, 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., Sir Rawson -W. Rawson, Dr. G. B. 
Longstaff, Mr. F. Hendriks, and Mr. John B. Martin—was received 
at the House of Commons by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 

Mr. Covrtyey, in introducing the Deputation, said that they 
had come to press some of the recommendations formulated by the 
Departmental Committee appointed in February, 1890, of which he 
had been Chairman. The most important recommendation which 
they wished to urge was the maintenance of a small permanent 
Census Office. In alluding to the unsatisfactory results of a 
hurried organisation, such as is at present employed for census 
operations, Mr. Courtney recapitulated the arguments set forth 
in the memorial as to the increased accuracy of the operations, and 
the greater amount of information to be drawn from the facts, by 
the establishment of some permanent agency. He also urged that 
some saving in cost might fairly be expected when the next census 
was taken. 


Mr. Booru also thought that the annual cost of the office 
suggested would to some extent diminish the vote necessary for 
the census when it was taken, for the work, once done, would not 
' require to be done again. If there were no more work to be done 
at the end of the four years now occupied in tabulating the returns, 
the staff would of course have to be disbanded; but if the sugges. 
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tions contained in the memorial were adopted, such an office would 
be employed in preparing for the next census, and in extracting 
much further knowledge from the figures of the last. This work 
could not be done by private individuals, because they, rightly, 
could have no access to the original materials. Private individuals 
had of course no right to ask the public to pay for what they 
wanted, but this was a case of putting in a valuable form a mass 
of information which could be obtained in no other way. This 
further information could be quietly worked up in the spare time 
of the office, whose duty it would be to keep the current boundaries 
in order. The new parish councils legislation involved a great 
many changes in boundaries, which would all have to be dealt 
with prior to the next census. 


Dr. Lonastarr drew attention to the necessity for absolute 
information as to the numbers of the population. With the present 
rapid changes which have taken place in local government, it was 
extremely important, before the census, to reduce the figures of 
previous censuses to the same unit of area. For example, if a 
new borough were made now, they would require to know its 
population in 1891 and 1881; but such information could only be 
given by the Registrar-General at very great inconvenience. The 
maintenance of a permanent department was necessary, not merely 
with a view to a quinquennial census; but if we had the quinquen- 
nial census, such an office would be a sine qua non. Dr. Longstaff 
then alluded to the grave errors made in estimating the population 
in various boroughs during the intercensal periods, and pointed 
out that it was on these estimates that the death-rates were based. ~ 
Much use could be made of the permanent staff by eliciting 
valuable information from the original documents in past years for 
limited areas. Other work which might be done by such an 
office would very speedily appear; indeed the subjects to be investi- 
gated might turn out to be more numerous than the small depart- — 
ment could undertake. They required that additional tabulations 
pee be made, after the urgent information had been published — 

rst. 


Mr. Suaw-Lersvre said that, as an old President of the Royal 
Statistical Society, he felt very great sympathy with the objects — 
they had in view. If he could make out a sufficient case forthe — 
Treasury, he would press it with all the means at his command. ~ 
He had naturally consulted the Registrar - General, who had ~ 
expressed the opinion that if there should be a quinquennial 
census, it would be necessary to have a permanent staff, but that 
he had some doubts as to whether it would be necessary, if the — 
decennial census were to be maintained. The Registrar-General 
estimated the cost of the proposal at 1,500/. per annum, and that 
it would not reduce the cost of taking the decennial census. — 
He did. not know whether the Registrar-General had considered 
sufficiently the suggestion that additional value might be obtained — 
from the figures already at command. With regard to the ~ 
quinquennial census, he thought that the changes in the local 
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authorities brought about by the Act of last year would render it 
extremely difficult to establish a census in 1896. The Registrar- 
General had received notice of 380 changes in local authorities, 
many of which would not come into effect for some time to come. 
There would also afterwards be others, brought about by the Local 
Government Board when the local authorities failed to make 
required changes. He did not consider the present a good oppor- 
tunity to raise the question of a quinquennial census in 1896: 
probably the matter would be considered for the next census in 
1901. The question would have to be considered quite inde- 
pendently of any such census. As to the main question of the 
effect of a permanent staff on future censuses, or the possibility of 
its gleaning further information from past censuses, he hoped to 
make out a sufficient case to the Treasury to justify its establish- 
ment, and if the case were a strong one, he would promise to press 
it to the best of his ability. 


Mr. Courtney remarked that if 1896 were too early, with 
reference to the recent changes, to take the census, that only 
showed the immense amount of work in that connection, which 
would really fully occupy the office that they proposed to establish. 


Mr. Suaw-LeEvevee agreed, but thought that on that point it 
might be sufficient to postpone the permanent staff till the change 
was complete. On the other hand, with regard to the additional 
value to be obtained from past censuses, he should be glad to be 
suppled with further information on that head. He further said 
that one of the unfortunate results of the last census was the 
change in the enumeration of classes, so as to make it difficult to 
compare one census with another. He could scarcely believe, for 
instance, that there had been the great reduction among agricul- 
tural labourers indicated by the census returns. 


Mr. Courtney thought that fact rather showed the necessity of 
a permanent office. On behalf of the Royal Statistical Society, 
he begged to thank Mr. Shaw-Lefevre for his extreme courtesy in 
meeting the deputation, and for the sympathy he had expressed. 


The deputation then withdrew. 


IiL—Agricultural Returns of 1893. 


[Tux following is taken from the Agricultural Produce Statistics 
of Great Britain for 1893, C—7316] :— 


-In dealing with the aggregate results obtained by combining 
the available data, it must be remembered that these totals fail in 
some respects to indicate the characteristics of the season of 1893, 
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which perhaps more than any recent year has been distinguished 
by a striking variety of local experience. Throughout Ireland, 
with perhaps the exception of a section of the country in the 
south-east, the year has proved a productive one; while Scotland 
and some of the more northerly English counties similarly escaped 
the more serious effects of the prolonged drought which not only 
told disastrously on the hay harvest, but also largely reduced the 
yield of the cereals of the year. The higher yields of the more 
fortunate parts of the United Kingdom have thus to some extent 
counteracted the unusual losses of the central and southern 
counties. 

Even thus qualified, however, the general figures for the United 
Kingdom indicate a marked deficiency in four out of the five cereal 
crops reported on, while the hay crop, both from permanent and 
temporary grass, has been reduced to an extent never before 
recorded in these returns. In grain crops, as compared with 
1892, we have grown less barley by 14 per cent., less wheat by 
16 per cent., less beans by 31 per cent., and less peas by 5 per 
cent. The estimated produce of wheat stands below the total for 
the preceding year by as much as 1,233,000 quarters. This is 
mainly in consequence of the smaller area under the crop; but the 
further loss of’ nearly 1,400,000 quarters of barley must be wholly 
ascribed to an interior yield, as the acreage was slightly greater 
than in 1892. Against these losses a total increase of only 50,000 
quarters of oats, | on a largely increased area, is a relatively small 
sot off. 

The estimates of the total native production of wheat, barley, 
oats, beans, and peas in the United Kingdom as a whole, reckoned 
in quarters, compare as follows for each of the last three years, 
placing these five crops in the order of their relative magnitude :— 




















Crops. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
i, aI GS Qrs. Qrs. ye Qrs. ‘te 
Oat wrere ceca cee em 20,809,000 21,023,000 21,074,000 
Barlovaredes.s.caeaiee 9,944,000 9,617,000 8,218,000 
BY FLOEG ta hs ts socteteaette 9,343,000 7,597,000 6,364,000 
PS ORIG Wetec techscssss spacer 1,337,000 882,000 608,000 
LS Ae een 722,000 629,000 595,000 





Such a table brings out the contrast with the harvest of 1891 
as well as 1892, and indicates that nearly 3,000,000 fewer quarters 
of wheat were grown than were produced two years ago. 

These figures also strikingly emphasise the fact that with an 
extending area in England, and an area always largely prepon- 
derating in Scotland and Ireland, the oat crop bulks more largely 
than all the other four cereals collectively in any estimate of the 
total corn production of the United Kingdom. And it may be 
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added that even if, as has been sometimes estimated, no more than 
one-half of the oats grown come into the category of saleable 
produce, the value of that half at present prices exceeds the 
entire value of the wheat crop of the year. 

The mean yields per acre of the grain crops for the United 
Kingdom in 1893 are shown in the returns to have been in the 
case of wheat 26°08 bushels; of barley, 29°30; and of beans, 19°61. 
These are quite the lowest figures returned in the decade for which 
returns exist. In the case of peas the yield of 22°61 bushels was 
the lowest with the exception of 1885, when only 18°78 bushels 
were secured, while but for a large Irish return, and a Scottish 
crop over average by more than 5 per cent., the oat crop of 189 
would have occupied a similar position of inferiority. 

Turning to other forms of produce, the aggregate totals of 
potatoes, roots, and hay in the United Kingdom in the past three 
years may be contrasted as under, in tons :— 














Crops. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
ee SN Tons Tons ‘apts Tons 
2 6,090,000 5,634,000 6,541,000 
SE TINISEN ex oees0:-0¢0sscsnvesncanveieasise 29,742,000 31,419,000 31,110,000 
SMMMNERTT ME 25.52.52 s02ssoroseeenseasvadse 7,558,000 4,428,000 5,225,000 
Hay from clover, &c............000 4,278,000 4,015,000 3,167,000 


=A permanent pasture.. 8,393,000 7,501,000 5,915,000 


The abundant potato crop of the season is here apparent, the 
average yield being only once before reached, and the total out- 
turn estimated at 16 per cent. above the figures for 1892. In the 
case of turnips the produce is slightly below the previous year’s 
crop, but above that of 1891. Mangolds, however, show a diminu- 
tion of 30 per cent., and this loss is serious in view of the value 
of the crop in a season when fodder and feeding stuffs are scarce. 
But attention will be mainly attracted to the conspicuous failure 
of the hay crop. The average production of both kinds of hay in 
the United Kingdom in a normal season may be taken as roughly 
13,000,000 tons, whereof about one-third is raised in Ireland. 
Hvery one of the last three successive seasons have, however, 
shown under average results, and the total produce for 1893 is 
estimated at little over 9,000,000 tons. Since practically one-half 
of this, or 4,483,000 tons, was the produce of Irish fields, it 
follows that the reduction in the area mown, and the scanty crops 
secured last season, have left the growers of hay on this side of 
St. George’s Channel with not much over half of their accustomed 
supply of fodder. Even with the aid of the fair Irish crop the 
total estimate of hay of all sorts shown by the above table to have 
been obtained in the United Kingdom stands at a level nearly 
2,500,000 tons below the crop of 1892, and 3,500,000 tons below 
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that of the previous year, while it falls short of an ordinary 
average crop by about 4,000,000 tons. : 
Confining attention to the statistics collected of the yield of 
the various crops in Great Britain alone, and disregarding the 
element introduced by the Irish figures, we are met by an almost 
unbroken series of under average yields, the production of wheat 
in the year 1893 standing at only 25°95 bushels per acre, the yield 
for barley being 28°69 bushels, for oats 35°59 bushels, for beans 
19°39 bushels, for peas 22°61 bushels, for turnips 13°30 tons, for 
mangolds 12°84 tons, for hops 7°21 cwts., for clover-hay 18°74 cwts., 
and for permanent meadow hay only 12°56 cwts., or less than half 
a crop. Potatoes alone show an over average yield. ; 
Perhaps the relation of these figures to the records of previous 
years in some of the more important crops may be most con~ 
veniently shown by such a table as the following, wherein the 
normal yield for Great Britain, according to the local estimates 
obtained in 1885 and 1886, and shown in the heading of the 
several columns, is represented by the figure “100,” and the 
proportion of the estimated yield per acre of each year from 1884 
to 1893 inclusive, to this ordinary average, is shown accordingly :— 





Hay Hay 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. (Permanent 
(Clover, &c.).| ~ Pasture). 


ee 


Years. Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Ordinary Ordinary Ordinary Ordinary Ordinary Ordinary 
















































































288 Buchels | 94-04 Bushels | 39.04 Bushels|| "x3 apa) ag'ay cn ge asco a 

per Acre. per Acre. per Acre. per Acre. per Acre. per Acre, 
1884 ....} 104 Ico 96 108 — — 
'85) a..chan ee 103 94 95° — — 
Soma 93 95 Fi 94. 100 102 
Getnac (pet Ay & 92 89 104 | 93 81 
*88° ss; 97 97 95 85 96 T10 
$89 Go| 104 3 iol 101 114 114 
1890 ....| 107 103 106 87 104. 104 
pO Levert ae L09 100 99 94 Oi 92 
COZ Bi: 92 102 99 95 87 “AG 
"93... 90 84 91 108 64: 49 











Neither wheat nor barley, it therefore appears, has ever before 
shown so small a yield as in 1893 since these returns were collected, 
and the yield of oats only on one occasion. Potatoes have only 
once before been as good a crop, while hay of both kinds has, 
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as anticipated, shown an enormous diminution from the normal 
standard. 

Taking some of the estimated results of the year’s harvest in 
detail, wheat in Great Britain was grown on a surface less by a 
seventh than in 1892; and the mean yield per acre being also less, 
though. only by half a bushel, than in the bad harvest of that year, 
the gross total out-turn was smaller than the crop of 1892 by 
nearly a sixth part. As already shown the yield per acre of the 
wheat crop in Great Britain was practically 10 per cent. short of 
the accepted standard. But it must be noted that the quality has 
been in numerous instances unusually high, and in one or two 
cases weights of 65 lbs. and even 67 lbs. per bushel have been 
reported by the collectors. 

So far as the reduced total produce follows from the diminished 
area devoted to wheat growing, the comments offered on the 
acreage returns explain sufficiently the local effect of the changes 
thus arising. But the mean wheat yield per acre on the area still 
left under this cereal in 1893 covers such varied local results as 
to invite closer inquiry. Compared with the standard ordinary 
average, accepted since 1885 as a point for comparison, although 
the English yield taken by itself was last year more than 3 bushels 
per acre short on the whole, in York, Durham, Northumberland, 
and in Scotland an excess of 3 to 4 bushels per acre over the 
average was recorded.’ In Cambridge, Hssex, Middlesex, Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex, on the other hand, the yield was 8 to g bushels 
under average, and in Hampshire over 65 bushels short. These 
figures represent percentage reductions of from 24 to 30 per cent. 
They doubtless indicate the chief sufferers from the meteorological 
_ conditions of the year, and help to explain the large declines of 
13 per cent. in yield in the first and 17% per cent. in the second 
produce divisions which are shown in Table III, while they afford 
a strong contrast with the over average yield of 10} per cent. 
reported from the northern and north-western counties of the 
fourth division. 

The yields of wheat in 1893 varied indeed so greatly in certain 
‘groups of counties that it may be worth while to make a further 
analysis of the general results in still narrower areas by breaking 
up the four divisions of England shown in Table III into the eight 
sub-divisions referred to in the report on the Produce Returns of 
1891 (the counties in each group being noted in Table I). 

Here it is made clear that the greatest reduction in the yield 
per acre of last season’s wheat crop occurred in the five south- 
eastern counties lying south of the Thames, forming the first part 
of the second division, with a decline of nearly 25 per cent. from 
the standard. The first section of the first or eastern division, 
which is usually the area of highest wheat yield, and is distin- 
guished as the district where this cereal still retains an exceptional 
share of the cultivated area, comes next in order of diminished 
yield, with a reduction of 21 per cent.; the third largest decline 
being in the counties of the extreme south-west; while the whole 
northern division returned an over average crop, which was best 
in the counties nearest the Scottish border. 
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Taste L.—Estimated Produce of Wheat in each Subdivision of 
England im 1893. 





Ordinary ee 


Estimated | Average 


Estimated Deficiency (—) | Percentage 
or 


























rie Se Yield (as 
Divisions of England. | Total Produce, per Acre, | Estimated | Increase (+) of 
1893. q on Decrease (—) 
1898. ins 19 Kstimated ce 
1885). Ordinary 
Average. Increase (+). 
Division No. 1*— Bushels | Bushels | Bushels |  Bushels Per ent. 
Part (@) Wee 10,783,964 | 2437 30°80 — 6°43 208 
337 * (0) eee 11,506,858 30°21 31°45 — 1:24 — 40 
Division No. 2+— 
Part (a)geetneoe 5,455,301 22°69 | 30°20 — 751 — 24°9 
PAE 9 nse ntvad 5,809,038 | 2610 | 28-46 — 2°66 — 92 
Division No. 3t— 
Part.(@) coe 5,433,897 25°02 26°39 — 1:37 — 52 
4) CO) Renee 3,138,804 21°70 24°36 — 2°66 — 10°9 
Division No. 48— 
Part (2 )gaeen a 2,445,780 | 28°37 24°94 + 3°43 aaa! 
39 (Dyer 1,855,765 28°84, 271 5m + 1°69 + 62 
nee nie Ee: Bet: 
Division I. Division IT. Division IIT. Division IV. 
Containing Containing Containing Containing 
(a) Six Eastern (a) Five South-Eastern | (a) Six West Midland (a) Four Northern 
and (6) Three an alu and 
North-Kastern (6) Nine East Midland | (6) Four South-Western} (6) Six North-Western 
Counties. Counties. Counties. Counties. 
(a) Cambridge | (a) Kent (a) Shropshire (a) Northumberland 
Suffolk Surrey Worcester Durham 
Hssex Sussex Hereford York, N.R. 
Herts . Hants Gloucester »  W.R. 
Beds Berks Wilts 
Hunts Monmouth 
(6) Notts 
Leicester (6) Cumberland 
Rutland Westmorland 
(4) Norfolk Northampton | (0) Somerset Lancashire 
Lincoln Warwick Dorset Cheshire 
York, E.R. Oxford Devon Derby 
Bucks Cornwall Stafford 
Middlesex 


London 
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The abnormal circumstances of the year naturally induced 
many efforts to provide substitutes for the loss of fodder due to 
the failure of hay; and although the facts could not be ascertained 
for the purpose of these returns, there seems little room to doubt 
that various catch crops were resorted to with some success by the 
occupiers of land, and in this connection the Board, in one of their 
leaflets, which attained a circulation of 120,000 copies, offered a 
variety of suggestions for the guidance of agriculturists. 

The remarkable deficiency of hay in Great Britain, with the 
high prices consequent thereon, brought also, as one of its imme- 
diate consequences, an increase of imports from other countries to 
an extent believed to have been unprecedented. Up to the end 
of 1893 the imports of hay reached 263,000 tons, compared with 
61,000 tons in 1892; but even this large arrival bore, as will 
be seen, but a relatively small proportion to the loss of native 
produce. It is to be remarked, also, that the foreign sources of 
supply drawn upon for this purpose were remarkably varied. 

Much of the hay received from abroad came from distant 
countries, for the serious effects of the prolonged drought of 1893 
were not confined to this country, and apprehensions of a serious 
fodder famine were reported also from many parts of the Huropean 
continent. 
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Taste IL—Estimated Total Produce of Wheat, Barley, and Oats, and Acreage unde 
been grouped, as well as in Wales, in Scotland, in Great Britain, in Ireland, and tw 
the Figures of the Two Years, and the Proportion per Cent. of such Differences. 


































Crops. Divisions, &c. 1893. 1892. Quantities: a ee | 
Above. Below. Above. Below. 
Bushels Bushels Bushels . Bushels Per cut. | Per ent, 
(| Division No. 1*.... 22,290,822 | 25,507,611 —— 3,216,789 |, — |i 
A 2 ....| 11,264,839 | 13,593,723 — 2,329,384 | — | 17a 
. 3 ..2| 8,572,701 | 10,729,566 — 2,156,865 | — | 20mm 
ie At. 4,301,545 5,276,286 — 974,741 — | 18°47 
England..ssscsssccsee 46,429,407 | 55,107,186} — | 8,677,779 | — 15°76 
WHEAT < | Walle’... 1,205,006 1,318,763 _ Tis. 7 kee ee 8°63, 
SeotlanG..cyssseseecse: 1,612,884 | 2,134,983 — 522,099 | — | 2a 
Great Britain....| 49,247,297 | 58,560,932 — 9,313;635 | — (oan 
| Treland fs tasteere 1,665,550 | 2,214,313 —- 548,763 — | 24°78) 
| United Kingdom | 50,912,847 | 60,775,245 | — | 9,862,398 | — 16°23 
(| Division No. 1*....) 24,355,555 |. 29,533,357 — 6,177,802 | — | 17°53 
| ay oe 8,838,985 | 11,771,385 — 2,932,400 | — | 24am 
: Sie 7,957,408 | 10,477,824 = 2,520,416 | —. | 2m 
i 4 ,...| 7,880,760 | 7,728,437 | 152,823 —— 197 | = 
England i. tigeces 49,032,708 | 59,511,003 — 10,478,295 | — | 17°61 
BARLEY || 4:1 Widleg emer nta, 2,802,971 | 3,350,862 = 547,891 |. —. | TOe 
Scotland gearectevese 7,699,698 | 7,622,732 76,966 — 1:01.) — 
Great Britain...) 59,535,877 | 70,484,597 — 10,949,220 | -—— +] T5aae 
Treland (ait cts: 6,210,615 | 6,454,538 — 249,020) ero 3°78 
| United Kingdom | 65,745,992 | 76,939,135 _ 11,193,143 | — | Sa 
(| Division No. 1%*....) 19,328,531 | 20,946,416 — 15617;886 bee 
“s 2, .«.| 12,960,689 1 47,6077542 — 4,646,953 hoe 
. 3 ....| 12,174,662 | 14,503,466 — 2,326,804 ganas 
3 4, .,..| 22,700,652 | 20,209,071 | 2,491,581 ae 12°33 
England -.<, c.cssysoree 67,164,434 | 73,266,495 — 6,102,061 +) == 
CYTE ieee th VV LOB sts 05piovensseszes | 7,452,468 | 7,976,830 —_ 524,362.)5 
| Scotland. ..),....csei% 38,270,477 | 35,051,664 | 3,218,813 — 9°18 
Great Britain... |112,887,379 |116,294,989 — 3 407,61 07 mee 
EMGLANULL 2 .eeccaceees -—— = —__—_- — 
, ; 55,700,742 | 61,886,208 | 8,814,534 — 7°35 
|| United Kingdom |168,588,121 |168,181,197 | 406,924 — 0:24 
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1893 Compared with 1892. 




















































































































































































* See p. 388. 
+ The particulars for Ireland have been furnished by the Registrar-General for Irelant 
The produce of the Irish crops, which is originally given in cwts., has been converted int 
bushels, at the rate of 60 lbs. to the bushel of wheat, 50 lbs. to the bushel of barley, an 
39 lbs. to the bushel of oats. 
|| Including bere. 
a  reenn tains enemcnTSTSTST 
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ich of these Crops, in each of the Divisions into which the Counties of England have 
e United Kingdom, in the Years 1893 and 1892; showing also the Dufferences between 
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_ ACREAGE. 













































































































4,223,789§ 


f Argyll in error. 


1893 Compared with 1892. 





1893. 1892. Numbers. 
Above. Below. 
a os 
Acres Acres Acres Acres 
823,462 961,569 aos 138,107 
463,030 538,611 —_ 75,581 
361,843 410,455 — 48,612 
150,534: 192,334 —_ 41,800 
1,798,869 2,102,969 —- 304,100 
54,562 55,278 — 916 
44,093 61,591T —y 17,498 
1,897,524 - | 2,219,838f —— COREY 
54,998 75,408 <n 20,410 
1,952,522§ 25295,246§ ra 342,724 
856,790 830,587 26,203 — 
348,088 339,901 8,187 a 
318,119 311,686 6,433 — 
228,605 2275413 1,192 — 
1,751,602 1,709,587 42,015 _ 
111,851 114,520 va 2,669 
211,644 ZV S43 — 1,059 
2,075,097 2,036,810 38,287 — 
168,971 175,586 — 6,615 
2,244,068§ | 2,212,396§ 31,672 a 
495,954 439,652 56,302 ate 
442,119 4215372 20,747 a 
412,646 S740 Gr 38,281 — 
563,654 530,074 33,580 — 
1,914,373 1,765,463 148,910 — 
240,865 233,399 7,466 — 
1,016,518 998,683 17,835 — 
3,171,756 2,997,545 174,211 — 
1,248,338 1,226,244 22,094: = 
4,420,094 196,305 = 








Proportion 
per Cent. 


Ahove. 





Per cnt. 








—-—— | 





1°43 





12°81 
4°92 
10°23 
6°33 





8°43 
3°20 
179 





5°81 
1°80 





4°65 








Below. 





Per cnt. 
14°36 
14°03 
11°84 
21°73 





14°46 
1°30 
28°41 

















Divisions, &c. Crops. 

Division No. 1*....|) 

‘ bee | 

i ao 

” Ss 
ingtandses. sons: 
ANE CT Gren eiteore ote 2 | WHEAT 
Seotland.......-i.s¢-0-: 

Great Britain.... 

Drélandt. ..iccA cece: 
United Kingdom |) 
Division No. 1*....| ) 

_ PF seo | 

is 3 

a a 
Hing lands. eros 
Wales .2ici..cc. | BARLEY || 
Scotland:4.20s,08 

Great Britain.... 

IrelanO Peseta 
United Kingdom | ) 
Division No. 1*....) 

Ke 228. | 

i Be 4 

fs As, 
England..:..3.4.:...... 
Whales. siassovaas stones + OATS 
Scotland 


Great Britain.... | 
Trelandt 


Paeereerseoeorees 


United Kingdom | J 








t Differs from the “ Agricultural Returns” by 1 acre,. which was returned for the county 


§ The acreage given for the United Kingdom differs from that shown in the “ Agricultural 
eturns”’ by the omission of the Channel-Islands and the Isle of Man, which do not supply 
roduce statistics, and in consequence of certain corrections in the Irish figures. 
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TaBLE III.—ELstimated Average Yield per Acre of Wheat, Barley, and Oats, in each of 
in Scotland, in Great Britain, in Ireland, and in the United Kingdom, in the Years 
the Proportion per Cent. of such Differences ; together with a sumilar Comparison of 









1893 and 1892. 


1893 Compared with 1892. 



































Crops. Divisions, &c. , 
1893. 1892. Quantities. Proportion per Cent, 
So S| 
Above. Below. Above. Below. i 
Bushels | Bushels | Bushels Bushels | Percnt. | Per ent, 
(| Division Noo" ;..:..c. 27°07 26°53 0°54 — 2°04 —_— 
| £ ie eens 24°33 25°24 — o°9r — 3 One 
a4 3 Pees ere 23°69 26°14 — 2°45 — | 9° 37mm 
| es eS shares 28°58 27°43 115 ms 4°19 — 
England ince. wero igeegneee 25°81 26°20 — 39 = 149 ‘ 
WHEAT) 4'| Weless-c:. eee 22°09 | 23°86 — 1°77 — 7‘ 40a 
Scotland” 2 sstasseues 36°58 34°66 1:92 5°54 —_- 
Great Britain ........ 25°95 26°38 — 0°43 — I 63, | 
| Ireland ¥.(7 At seneeee 30°28 29°36 0°92 — 3°13 —_— 
| United Kingdom 26:08 26°48 -— 0°40 — 1°51 
Division No. 1 o...s.... 28°43 35°56 -- 4°13 _- 20°05 
' Pele ore 25°39 34°63 — 9°24 — 26°68 
es LEER ocr 25°01 33°62 — 8°61 — 25°61 
4s Ae tee 34°47 33°98 0°49 — 1°44 — 
Ween nca.28 ...ccotetes 27°99 34°81 a 6°82 — 19°59 — 
BARLEY* < || WHleptaettesessccest +. tances 25°06 29°26 a 4°20 — 14°35 
Scotlamd iii. ..c0c. te 36°38 35°84 0°54 — 151 — 
Great Britain ........ 28°69 34°61 — 5°92 o— 17°10 
| dreland s.::.c..--setenee 36°76 36°76 — — —- — 
( United Kingdom 29°30 34°78 — 5°48 — 15°76 
Ld Sess | 
P Division Nov liye 38:97 | 47°64 — 8°67 —— 18°20 
| A 2. Lee 29°31 41°99 — 12°48 — 29°86 
> wy tecusoneree 29°50 38°74 — 9°2 — 23°85 
| fe 4 i a 40°27 38°12 2°15 — 564 — 
MMI IONI ¢.5..00002,. copes 35 08 41° 5 — 6°42 = 15°47 
ORT SB r en VV BIOS. scoccssccsscseeceee tee, 30°94 | 34°18 —- cee — 9°48 
Scoeland #25. /.ck sacra 37°65 Eiri 2°55 — 7°26 _- 
Great Britain ........ 35°59 38°80 — saad a 8°27 
LSOMGLICL Dore. sce Aiaste eae 44°62 A223 8 2°31 5°46 — 
United Kingdom ....| 38°14 39°82 —— 1°68 a 422 
Note-—The estimated ordinary average yield per acre was computed from return 
furnished by estimators in 1885. 
SR SSS SSS SSS SS SS a EPS SSN! 
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the Divisions into which the Counties of England have been grouped, as well as in Wales, 
1893 and 1892 ; showing also the Differences between the Figures of the Two Years, and 
the Estimated Yield per Acre in 1893 with the Estimated Ordinary Average. 





1893 and Estimated Ordinary Average. 


1893 Compared with the 












































Estimated Estimated Ordinary Average. Jae 
4 Divisions, &c. Crops. 
1893 Ordinary : 
¥ Average. Quantities. Proportion per Cent. 
(See Note.) 
Above. Below. Above. Below. 
j Bushels | Bushels Bushels | Bushels Per cnt. | Per ent. 
meee | 31°11 — 4°04 — T2091) Divisions NO. Loan >) 
| 24°33 29°51 _ 5°18 = 17°55 . VA PO NERS 
23°69 25°56 — 1°87 — aaa % BS Dp n tr 
28°58 25°84 2°74 — 10°60 — ss 4h Ses<sant seer 
25°81 28°94 — cgi — TO; S 2a eet OL AANCL soci s see ea ese 
22°09 a1 53 0°56 — 2°60 — IVY Blea esse trecces coh teiaaee WHEAT 
36°58 | 32°85 3°73 — 11°35 — | Seotland.:...):...d05.0ti.ts.- 
25°95 28°80 _— 2°85 — 9°90 Great Britain ........ 
30°28 — — — — —_ Trelanid pei nae ctr 
26°08 — ~~~ — — — United Kingdom ....| J 
28°43 35°71 — 7°28 — 20°39 8 DIVISION NOs) Lessee 
25°39 35°01 —_ 9°62 — 27°48 rr Pe AES: 
25°01 31°06 — 6'0 = 19°48 . Space 
84:47 | 32°91 1:56 — 4°74, _ :, re ee | 
2799 | 34°35 — 6°36 — Log) | England \...s..<cccs.-sepeeee 
25°06 27°78 = 2°92 = OO OW ales! tic ascct keen Barrey* 
36°38 34°77 1°61 ~— 4°63 — Seotland.:..1/5..::41.ceeme 
28°69 | 34°02 — Ress — 15°67 Great Britain ........ 
36°76 _ = — —— aa Tréland te cic eee 
29°30 — _— — — _- United Kingdom ....| } 
| EER, PEE Tey CREE SEIS GENS 
38°97 | 50°27 — 11°30 — 22°48 | Division No. 1 ............ 
29°31 43°55 — 14°24 — 32°70 Bs DH sade 
29°50 35°88 os 6°38 — 17338 9 Sah cstaeeses, 
40°27 38°99 1:28 — 3°28 — : Bs dd Se 
35°08 | 42°10 — 7°02 — LG :G7ee Ne land 7. tsar icc: 
30°94 | 32°48 is 1°54 -- AEP Ae WW, SLES RC seey, oascteetecous tent \ OATS 
38765 | 35°75 1:90 — 5°31 — Scotlands. 22. secs nth 
85°59 39°0 a at = 8°84 Great Britain ........ 
44°62 ay eee Me — — Ere AN Cae Mr codee vous 25% 
38°14 — — — — — United Kingdom ....| J 
DR 








* Including bere. 
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IV.—Comparability of Trade Statistics of various Countries. 
By A. HE. Bateman, Esq., C.M.G. 


[Tue following is the Report of the Committee on the “Com- 
“ narability of Trade Statistics of various Countries,” drawn up 
by Mr. A. E. Bateman, C.M.G., the rapporteur of the Committee, 
and »vresented at the meeting of the International Statistical 
Institute at Chicago last summer?] :— 


This is the fourth occasion on which the subject of comparative 
statistics of international trade has engaged the attention of the 
International Statistical Institute, but I regret to say that we have 
not yet arrived at complete accord. 

It will be remembered that the chief points to which the 
attention of your committee has been directed are the following: 
(1) the valuation of imports and exports; (2) the registration of 
the origin of imports and of the destination of exports; (3) the 
classification of the articles of import and export. 

As to (1) there has been little difference of opinion. The 
system in force iu the United Kingdom for many years of valuing 
both imports and exports according to the declarations of importers 
and exporters has been approved, chiefly because it is the only 
possible way of showing the monthly imports and exports at the 
values of the month to which they relate. The approval of the 
committee has, however, been mainly platonic, for, so far as 
I know, no Government has substituted the English system 
for their own method of periodical valuation by commissions of 
“experts. 

In approving the English system of valuation by importers’ 
and exporters’ declaration, the committee expressed their desire 
that some international agreement should regulate this system and 
the necessary check which should be exercised over it by officials’ 
examination of the values. ~ 

As regards the basis of valuation most European countries 
adopt the practice of valuing imports as they lie in the port of 


arrival, 7.e., including cost of freight, and exports at their value 


at the port of export, 7.e., excluding cost of freight. The United 
States, however, present an exception to this. practice as regards 
imports, which are valued according to the invoice values declared 
by the importers at the port of shipment, 7.e., excluding the cost 
of freight. 

In my report to the Institute at their Vienna meeting, 
I referred at some length to an endeavour which was being made 
by the British Government to secure uniformity of practice in 
the trade statistics of the various portions of the British empire. 
I showed that as regards valuation of goods the practice of nearly 
half the British colonies was defective, in that only the value at 
the port whence the goods were shipped was shown for the 
imports. ; 

This practice in many of the colonies was closely bound up 


1 Vide the last (March) number of the Journal, vol. lvii, pp. 168—71. 
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with the payment of customs duties which were mainly ad valorem 
_ hased on the invoice values of the goods imported. An attempt is 
being made to correct these values for statistical purposes by an 
addition of, or allowance for, the cost of freight, and I would ask 
the committee to make this suggestion with regard to the United 
States imports, so as to make their statistics more comparable with 
those of European countries. 

The United States department has lately set a good example to 
other compilers of trade statistics in endeavouring to secure the 
proper conversion into gold values of free imports from countries 
where the currency is depreciated. 

Turning to the second point, the origin and destination of imports 
and exports, it may be observed that the Institute have passed some- 
what contradictory resolutions. At their meeting in Paris in 1889 
they recognised the serious difficulty of showing the prime origin 
and ultimate destination of goods, and did not even assert that 
this information was desirable; while at Vienna the necessity 
of recording these particulars as fully as possible was distinctly 
affirmed by resolution. The British Government in their recom- 
mendations to the colonies have adopted a middle course. While 
recognising that the port or place from which goods have been last 
carried may have been only a depot for them, they admit that it is 
not possible, and would, even if possible, often be misleading, to 
record the original country where the goods were produced, but 
they recommend the registration of the country where the goods 
were purchased, and consequently from which an invoice or 
through bill of lading would usually be available 

In the United Kingdom trade accounts the registration of 
imports and exports has long been made according to the ship’s 
voyage, with certain exceptions, as there can be more certainty in 
recording the port at which the goods were put on board than in 
tracing the first place where the goods originated or their place of 
ultimate consumption. 

Coming now to the third point, viz., the classification of the 
articles of import and export, it will be remembered that the 
committee at our last meeting at Vienna were only partially 
satisfied with the classification which the British Government 
proposed to adopt for the abstract figures of trade in the various 
parts of the empire. This classification attempted to settle the 
vexed question of distinguishing between raw materials and manu- 
factures by treating all half-made materials imported for further 
manufacture as raw materials, while similar articles, such as yarns, 
pig iron, &c., produced in the country were treated as manufactures 
on exportation, because they had employed industrial effort in the 
country. 

The resolution which was adopted by the committee, while 
recognising the value of this distinction for industrial purposes, 
affirmed that it was incomplete for the purpose of international 
comparison, and we are therefore again called upon to consider 
the question. 

It must be admitted to begin with that all classifications are 
more or less faulty and misleading. Yor instance, Dr. Von Mayr, 
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who took a very active and intelligent part in the discussion at 
Vienna, proposed to distinguish as goods manufactured those on 
which no more labour need be bestowed to fit them for consump- 
tion. Such a definition would exclude all textiles destined to be 
made up into clothing. Dr. Von Mayr made also a pertinent 
criticism on the class “articles of food and drink,” viz., that many 
articles, such as beer and spirits and sugar, were included in this 
heading, though they ought to be included under manufactures. 
Live animals are usually included under articles of food and drink, 
although even in the case of an animal for food, such as an ox, 
there is a large proportion of the animal which is not for food at 
all, being eventually leather, or tallow, or bone, &e. 

Notwithstanding these and many other unavoidable faults in 
any system, so rauch pressure is put upon statisticians to classify 
imports and exports and to attempt to distinguish materials from 
manufactures, that most countries now endeavour to show at 
least the totals of their trade under various headings.” 

Russia has four classes: (1) articles of food, including drink 
and tobacco, which form 20 per cent. of her total imports and 
nearly 60 per cent. of the exports; (2) raw and semi-manufactured 
materials, a large class, which includes about 60 per cent. of the 
total imports and.35 per cent. of total exports. Class (3), animals, 
living, is hardly entitled to be a separate class, representing less 
than one-half per cent. of imports, and only 2 per cent. of the 
exports. Class (4), manufactured articles, has 21 per cent. of the 
imports, but only 45 per cent. of the exports. 

Coming to GuRmaNy, only three classes are shown. Class (1) 
consists of food and live animals, which together had 36 per cent. 
of the imports and 14 per cent. of the exports. Since 1880 the 
imports have increased and the exports decreased considerably, 
showing the larger dependence of Germany on foreign food 
supplies. Class (2), raw materials, shows 42 per cent. of the 
total imports and 22 per cent. of the exports. . Class (3), manufac- 
tured articles, includes various debateable items, such as prepared 
hides and yarns, and comprises 22 per cent. of the imports and as 
much as 645 per cent. of the exports, the movements having since 
1880 been the reverse of those in the food class, namely, a decrease 
in the percentage of the imports and an increase in the exports, 
showing great industrial activity. 

As regards Francz, the classification is, ike that of Germany, 
one of three classes, food, raw materials, and manufactures. Horses 
are, however, classed as raw material instead of under articles of 
food and live animals, as in Germany. 

Class (1) has 35 per cent. of the imports and 23 per cent. of 
the exports. Class (2), raw materials, comprises 51 per cent. of 
the imports and 23 per cent. of the exports. Class (3), manufac- 
tured articles, including, as in the case of Germany, many half- 
made goods, has 15 per cent. of the imports and 54 per cent. of 
the exports. 

Turning next to SwitzERLAND, there are the three classes of 


2 Vide the Statistical Abstract relating to Foreign Countries. 
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food, raw materials, and manufactured articles. Horses and 
draught animals generally are among raw materials, and raw 
tobacco also, while manufactured tobacco is among manufactured — 
articles, instead of being classed among food. The imports are 
divided almost exactly between the three classes, the exports being 
in articles of food, to the amount of 12 per cent., raw materials 
also 12 per cent., and the remainder in manufactured articles, 
76 per cent., which is a very large proportion. 

Turning next to Iraty, we find four classes of articles, namely, 
(1) articles of food, (2) raw materials used in industry, (8) worked 
up materials used in industry, and (4) manufactured articles. In 
Class (1) the percentage of imports has increased from 20 per 
cent. to 24 per cent., while the exports have declined from 37 per 
cent. to 29 per cent. 

Raw materials have increased in imports from 30 per cent. to 
36 per cent., and in exports from 17 per cent. to 20 per cent., while 
worked up materials are slightly less in the imports, and in the 
exports are more, namely, 353 per cent. instead of 313 per cent. in 
1881. Manufactured articles show a large decrease in the propor- 
tion under imports, viz., from 32 per cent. to 24 per cent., with an 
increase in the exports, which were 16 per cent. in 1890 compared 
with 14 per cent. in 1881. 

It has not been possible to enumerate the chief articles in the 
various classes in Italy, so the treatment of such doubtful articles 
as horses, tobacco, and seeds cannot be stated. 

Taking AtstRia next, we find three divisions: (1) articles of 
food (raw and unprepared), (2) raw materials, and (3) manufac- 
tured articles. It will be noticed that manufactured food and 
tobacco are included among manufactured articles and not among 
food, and that yarns are also counted as manufactures. These 
differences of classification will therefore affect the percentages. 
Raw food imports have declined from 22 per cent. of the total to 
15 per cent., while exports have slightly increased from 21 per 
cent. to nearly 23 per cent. Raw materials imported are 39 per 
cent. instead of 305 per cent., and their exports 27 per cent. instead 
of 24 per cent. The large class of manufactured articles has 
slightly declined in the imports, being in 1890 nearly 46 per cent., 
while the exports show a larger decrease, viz., from 55 per cent. of 
the total exports to less than 50 per cent. 

We now come to the Unirep Stratus, where we find a totally 
distinct classification from any of the European ones, and it is 
further complicated by the import classes differing entirely from 
those used in the export accounts. | 

As regards imports, there are five classes, namely, (1) articles 
of food and live animals, (2) articles in a crude condition for use 
in domestic industry, (3) articles wholly or partially manufactured 
for use as materials, (4) manufactured articles ready for consump- 
tion, and (5) articles of voluntary use, luxuries, &c. This last 
class includes manufactured tobacco, beer, spirits, and wine, and, 
among textiles, articles of lace, embroidery, or insertion, which are 
all considered to bear the stamp of luxury. The distinction is, 
however, one of much difficulty. The proportion of Class (1), 
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food and live animals, to the total imports is now nearly 37 per 
cent., compared with 305 per cent. in 1883; and Class (2), crude 
materials, has also increased, while articles partially or wholly 
manufactured both for use or consumption have decreased, as also 
have so-called luxuries, since the passing of the McKinley Act. 

As regards the exports, there are six classes, namely, (1) 
products of agriculture, (2) products of mines, (3) products of 
the forest, (4) products of the fisheries, (5) products, miscel- 
laneous—all these categories consisting of merchandise other than 
manufactures—and (6) domestic manufactures. Of these, Class (1) 
represents nearly 79 per cent. of the total exports, and Class (6), 
domestic manufactures, nearly 16 per cent., leaving only 5 per 
cent. for the remaining four classes. 

It will be remembered that bullion and specie are excluded 
from all these classifications that we have been considering, an 
omission of considerable importance as regards the United States. 

Having now briefly considered the various classifications of the 
principal foreign countries, I will again refer to the new classifica- 
tion which the British Government have recommended for adoption 
in the various parts of the Brittsh Hmprre. Up to the present 
time British India and most of the Crown colonies have adopted 
the proposed classification. The Dominion of Canada and the 
Australasian colonies have not yet come to a decision, but the 
former already possesses a classification somewhat akin to that of 
the United States. 

for British Inpia a statement of the imports and exports in 
1892, compiled according to the prescribed system, shows that 
Class (1), live animals, food and drink, and narcotics, has 11 per 
cent. of the imports and 40 per cent. of the exports; Class (2), 
raw materjals, has 10 per cent. of the imports and 33 per cent. of 
the exports; Class (8), manufactured articles, has nearly 60 per 
cent. of the imports and 20 per cent. of the exports; while the 
remaining class, bullion and specie, a class which is omitted in the 
foreign classification which we have been considering, has 20 per 
cent. of the imports and nearly 7 per cent. of the exports. 

Lastly, applying the same classification to the imports and 
exports of the Unirup Kinepom in 1892, Class (1), live animals, 
food and drink, and narcotics, amounts to 42 per cent. of the 
general imports and to only 7 per cent. of the general exports; 
Class (2), raw materials, has 385 per cent. of the imports and 
z1 per cent. of the exports; Class (3), manufactured articles, has 
12 per cent. of the imports and 63 per cent. of the exports; and 
the new class of coin and bullion has 7 per cent. and g per cent. 
respectively.. It will be noticed that both general and special 
exports are given, and there are considerable differences in the 
percentages according as one or the other is taken, arising mainly 
from the large re-export trade of the United Kingdom in food 
and raw materials. Exports of British manufactures represent 
no less than 76 per cent. of British exports, the exact figure 
recorded in Switzerland under the same class. The new method 
of classing half wrought materials among raw materials, when 
imported, also affects the figures. In the classification which has 
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hitherto been used in the Monthly Accounts of United Kingdom, 
imported manufactures amounted to 65 millions sterling in 1892, 
while under the new system the omission of various half-manufac- 
tured articles, such as leather, yarns, &c., reduces this amount to 
563 millions. 

Having now concluded my survey of the various classifications, 
I would point out that even in their present divergent forms they 
present most interesting material for examining the industrial and 
commercial capacities of the various countries. J have carefully 
abstained from commenting on the causes of the results shown by 
these figures as being a matter outside the scope of the committee, 
but 1t will be evident that in combination with statistics, which 
are every year becoming more reliable, of agricultural and indus- 
trial production in the different countries, these trade figures, 
under an assimilated classification and system of valuation, will 
add immensely to our knowledge of the resources and intercourse 
of the various portions of the civilised world. 


V.—Statistics of the Consumption of Tea. 


Tue following particulars, showing the large growth in the 
consumption of Indian and Ceylon teas (more particularly the 
latter), and the decline in the British consumption. of China teas, 
are taken from the Annual Reports of Messrs. Gow, Wilson, 
Stanton, and Co., Tea Brokers :— 


Tea Consumption in Principal Tea Drinking Countries. 





Average Annual Consumption. 


1880-84. 1885-89. 


Thousands of lbs. 





United Kingdom ......... 170,734, 183,219, 
United States............00.. (eds 79,1735 
PR EBIS i picts ckcsccniesseves 62,409, 72,544, 
Australian Colonies .... 18,200, 21,489, 
SMMC TUNE eastoscses50eeep003 16,600, 18,849, 
De 4,860, 5,174, 
New Zealand ................ 3,902, 45300, 
CCl 6 a 3,114, 3,975, 
Argentine Republic .... 900, 1,200, 
PapeColony .............:.. 1,129, 1,170, 
Ly 1,000, 1,168, 
Austria-Hungary ........ 740, 1,072, 
Joti th is 700, 873, 


(uo See 734, 798, 
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Home Consumption of Tea in the United Kingdom. 





[000’s omitted.] 


























| Amount per 
Year. Ty ae | a ae Head ' 
Indian. Ceylon. China, &e. Total. , of Population, 
lbs. Jbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
1849 .... — — 50,022, 50,022, 1°81 
2B esa — — 61,9535 61,953, 2°24 
1b: pee — ——- 76,304, 76,304, 2°67 
(O40 ve 2,800, — 85,799, 88,599, 2°99 
(Guat 4,584, — 1 "97,601, 102,265, 3°42 
oy feat 6,360, — 104,628, 110,988, 3°68 
°68 &. 7,746, rae 995339, 106,815, 3°52 
69 .... 10,716, — 101,080, 111,796, 3°63 
40) al ats bOOs a 104,051, 117,551, 3°81 
"7 AS) sl eek 506 OF — 109,445, 123,401, EMePs 
BO Bey BS oon hee St — 111,005, 127,661, 4°01 
278 te 20,216, — 111,665, 131,881, a 
ct oe 18,528, — 118,751, 137,279, 4°22 
2 ee ees — 122,107, 145,327, 4°43 
70 be 255740, — 123,364, 149,104, 4°49 
WBE eas 27,852, a 132,263, 151,115, 4°50 
od Seas 36,744, — 120,652, 157,396, 4°64 
Gi ks ove a Wee orsp — 126,340, 160,432, 4°68 
’SO Gt A era: 90, 114,485, 158,321, 4°59 
ol teres Be cy Bi 224, 111,715, 160,051, 4°58 
82 aia 49,992, 504, 114,462, - 164,958, 4°68 
gooey oe evi er 1,456, 111,780, 170,780, 4°81 
B84... 62,201, 2,016, 110,843, 175,060, 4°91 
ages 65,678, 3,217, TEa,s tae 182,409, 5°06 
Hiale1 Fe. 68,420, 6,245, 104,226, 178,89); 4°93 
387 tA 83,112, 9,941, g0,508, 183,561, 5°02 
°88) Wel 86,2109 18,553, 80,653, 185,416, 5°03 
Seto 96,000, 28,500, 61,100, 185,600, 4°99 
"90 ©... aeeROUGO2, 34,516, 57,530, |. 194,008; 5°17 
go) rere oye, 51,228, 52,257 ae 202,457, 5°36 
"92 ....1 “HOQIESS, 63,102, 34,483, 207,114, 4s 





“The following statistics show, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
the quantities of Indian and Ceylon tea taken in the undernoted 
countries during 1891, compared with their approximate total 
annual consumption :— 


(000’s omitted.] 

















Total Total 
Indian. | Ceylon. ed ke Indian. | Ceylon. ser 
sumption. sumption. 
lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. 
Australian Co-} South Africa...) 114, | 111, 2,000, 
Pp lonies Pine pioisve sisvals f Rerun hase Deas 55 America 94, 84, —— 
Ore mane Re wench 712 7 PPA vstria. soc 156 1,200 
United States...) 990,| 744, | 80,000, hata 4 mai f 
AW ec eens 1,104, 18,; — mae aH rae? 
Canada mic .cucs: 680,| 410, | 20,000, France Sere 43; 65, 1,200, 
*Germany fren: 192,| 604,| 4,000,} Mauritius ........ 2, 69, — 
Holisicirrn. swe 407,| 156,] 5,000,{ Russia. ............ as 66, | 70,000, 





* Probably most of the tea sent to Germany and Austria was for Russia. 
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VI.—WNotes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


Social Hvolution. By Benjamin Kidd. London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1894. 

In this book Mr. Kidd attempts the fascinating, but difficult, 
enterprise of interpreting the signs of the times and ascertaining 
the drift of affairs. The book belongs to a class, which may be 
expected to become common as we approach the end of the 
century; for such a period naturally suggests reflection—pros- 
pective and retrospective. Men are desirous to know by what 
road they have travelled, and what is the goal which awaits them. 
To these perplexing, but seductive, questions Mr. Kidd has offered 
a reply which is certainly ingenious, if it is inconclusive. He 
himself, it is true, betrays no lack of confidence in advancing his 
own solution, and dismissing those of other writers as inadequate 
or confused or contradictory. Indeed, we imagine, he would almost 
go so far as to say that they had never seriously addressed them- 
selves to the real problem. That may be briefly summarised in 
Mr. Kidd’s language. Regarding the social organism as subject 
to the ascertained conditions of evolution, man, he urges, like 
lower forms of life, can only progress by “selection and rejection.” 
To avoid degeneration, “every successful form” of hfe ‘‘ must, of 
necessity, multiply beyond the limits which the average conditions 
of life comfortably provide for.” But man, unlike the lower forms 
of life, is gifted with a reason, which is ever being improved by 
the evolutionary process, and enables him to see that he may thus 
be sacrificing his own interests to those of generations yet unborn. 
In Mr. Kidd’s words there is no “rational sanction for progress,” 
and therefore ‘‘ human evolution is not primarily intellectual.” The 
problem, then, is to reconcile these two opposing forces—the “ self- 
assertive reason of the individual,” and the “immensely wider 
interests of the social organism, and behind it those of the race in 
general, demanding, nevertheless, the most absolute subordination of 
this ever-increasing self-assertiveness in the individual.’ Mr. Kidd 
discovers the solution of the problem in the functions of religion, 
which supplies an “ultra-rational” sanction, and enforces altruism. 
As a result, new classes have been continually admitted to privi- 
leges from which they had been excluded; but they are not 
thereby freed from, but are rather brought more fully under, com- 
petitive influences. It is this consideration which distinguishes 
the humanitarian tendencies of the present from socialism properly 
so-called. The latter aims essentially at the cessation of the 
struggle, and would, as its critics justly contend, result in the 
degeneration of the society into which it was introduced; but the 
former only endeavours to supplement “equal political privileges ” 
_ by “equal social opportunities.” 

Such is Mr. Kidd’s thesis, and no one will deny that it is 
presented with great ability. It abounds with subtle suggestions, 
and the argument is at once lively and sustained. The book 
forms a novel attempt to reconcile religion and science, and it has 
naturally attracted considerable attention from various quarters. 
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But it has not escaped—nor is it likely to escape—severe, if not 
destructive, criticism. Like all who attempt to explain so vast a 
subject as the progress of civilisation, Mr. Kidd often appears to 
err by omission. He emphasises some one aspect, and necessarily 
he minimises, if he does not neglect altogether, some other aspect. 
His definition of modern socialism might be cited as an illustra- 
tion, and so might his definition of religion itself. If we grant 
his definition, the conclusions, which he draws, seem to follow by 
logical deduction; but an uneasy suspicion is left that these con- 
clusions follow from the definition rather than accord with the 
actual facts, and Mr. Kidd provokes this feeling by the confidence 
with which he utters paradoxical opinions. Nor again has he, it 
might be urged, really solved the problem. He may have stated 
it with more force than other writers, although he sometimes 
seems unaware how far he has been anticipated; but it might be 
contended that he has failed to show in any precise or definite 
way the manner in which self-assertiveness and altruism keep one 
another in check. We are left to believe that the reconciliation 
will be effected as it has been effected, but we have scarcely any 
other security for this result than the comfortable persuasion that 
it will be accomplished in some manner or other. For these © 
reasons, despite of the acuteness of many of Mr. Kidd’s sugges- 
tions, and despite of the unquestionable ability with which he has 
presented his views, we doubt whether his readers will not find 
our experience to be their own—that first acquaintance with his 
book arouses reflection, that further acquaintance almost insures 
conviction, but that still further acquaintance suggests doubt, and 
in the end awakens tacit contradiction, if it does not provoke open ~ 
hostility. Such an experience is, no doubt, complimentary to the 
literary power, if not to the argumentative ability, of an author; 
and to this compliment, in our opinion, Mr. Kidd is amply entitled. 


Eight Hours for Work. By John Rae. London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1894. 

This is the most powerful case for the Hight Hours Day which 
has, we believe, yet been presented to the public. Mr. Rae has no 
sympathy with the delusive hope entertained by some of its chief 
advocates that it will provide employment for the unemployed, and 
a considerable part of his book is devoted to demonstrating, on the 
evidence of fact, no less than that of theory, the illusory nature of 
this attractive fallacy. But none the less he is a confirmed believer 
in the virtues of the eight hours day. And here, again, his creed 
rests on the evidence both of @ priori reasoning and @ posterior: 
experience. The facts, which he has collected with his usual 
diligence—even unearthing from the forgotten or unknown the 
account of an English eight hours’ agitation in 1833—are set 
forth with impartiality, whether they seem to favour or not the 
case which he is presenting; and we doubt whether any more 
exhaustive review of the available evidence is to be found in 
.economic or statistical literature. The diminution of the hours 
of labour to ten, and then to nine, has been followed by results 
which, Mr. Rae maintains, augur well for the success of a further 
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diminution to eight; and there is also actual experience in the 
most diverse industries of such success. To what then has it 
been due? Mr. Rae replies to a development of the resources of 
personal efficiency. In this personal efficiency there is a reserve 
force, which the stimulus of shorter hours brings into operation. 
And from this consideration important conclusions follow. In the 
first place the sphere, within which a diminution of hours may be 
expected to produce such beneficial effects, receives a wide exten- 
sion. Mr. Rae, with a just discrimination between valid and 
defective argument, admits that there are employments where it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to find opportunity for the exercise 
of this reserve force, and he is prepared to allow that there is a 
limit—discoverable only by experience—beyond which it is not 
likely to operate. But, he contends, a working day of eight hours 
in the majority of the staple industries has been shown by actual 
experience to fall within the hmit. And the beneficial results do 
not connect themselves merely with a relief from the strain of 
overwork, or—important as this may be—with a substitution of a 
double for a single shift, but they imply a general quickening of 
the intelligence, which is even more operative with machinery— 
however automatic it may be—than where machinery is little used. 
A second consequence follows from Mr. Rae’s insistence on the 
reserve power of personal efficiency. The question of foreign 
competition assumes a different guise. He urges very aptly that 
the quality, which confessedly distinguishes the Hnglish workman 
from his foreign competitors, is that of energy and perseverance-— 
the very quality, which is stimulated by shorter hours—and that 
the competition, which avowedly presses hardest on England, is that 
of countries where the hours and wages of labour approximate 
most closely to English conditions. Long hours and little pay 
yield no advantage, but rather the reverse; and the American, 
possessing a full measure of that intelligence, which, with the 
development and cheapening of means of transport, becomes daily 
of greater importance than physical advantage or geographic 
situation, does not reap the benefit to the extent that we might 
expect because of his long hours of work. A third and final 
consequence remains to be noticed. So convinced is Mr. Rae of 
the probable, if not certain, results of an eight hours day in 
stimulating personal efficiency, that he does not trouble himself 
very much about the precise mode of its introduction. He believes 
- that it will come—here by one method, and there by another—here 
by voluntary concession, here by trades union action, and here by 
legislation—and he reviews the advantages and drawbacks of each 
method. But he does not devote any great amount of space to 
this examination, and the larger portion of his book is occupied 
with the matter of which we have already endeavoured to give an 
account. 


Natural Value. By Friedrich von Wieser. Edited with a 
Preface and Analysis by William Smart, M.A., LL.D. The Trans- 
lation by Christian A. Malloch. London: Macmillan and Co., 1893. 

The writings of the Austrian School of Economists have 
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recently attracted considerable attention in this country ; and that 
attention has been largely due to the excellent translations of their 
works, which Dr. Smart has either himself executed, or superin- 
tended when, as in the present case, they have been executed by 
others. The position among those writings of the volume before 
us is indicated in Dr. Smart’s preface. As he there states: ‘‘ the 
theory of value, of which the Austrian economists are now the 
chief exponents, is the Final or Marginal Utility theory, best known 
to English economists through Jevons’s great work, published in 
1871. In the same year, and quite independently, appeared 
Menger’s Grundsatze. This was followed in 1884 by Wieser’s 
Ursprung und Hauptgesetze des wirthschaftlichen Werthes. The 
Positive Theory of Capital, of Bohm-Bawerk (1889), contains a 
masterly exposition of value, price, and costs, on which the author 
bases his well-known theory of interest. Previous to that, in 1887, 
Sax published his Grundlegung, in which he applied the value 
theory to the economic functions of the State. Finally came the 
present work, which at once catches up many loose ends in previous 
expositions, and carries the whole theory, with its applications, to 
a higher level of completeness.” It is impossible within the limits 
of a short notice to furnish any adequate analysis of such a book; 
and it will suffice to say that the foundations and main applications 
of the Austrian theory of value are presented with the dialectical 
skill and painstaking thoroughness characteristic of the school. 
Nor, we may be allowed to add, is the reasoning less difficult to 
grasp in Professor Wieser’s exposition than in that of his brother 
economists; and, even when interpreted through the medium of 
this careful translation, readers will eagerly welcome the assistance 
of Dr. Smart’s prefatory analysis. Indeed we know of no readier 
means of comprehending the intricacies of the Austrian theory 
than Dr. Smart’s little book entitled the Austrian Theory of Value. 
About the importance of the theory itself as a contribution to — 
economics we are inclined to think that it is perhaps more useful 
as a severe intellectual discipline, through which Hnglish students 
acquainted with Jevons may derive benefit by passing, than as 
constituting any really new departure. We believe that the 
Austrian economists themselves betray a tendency to exaggerate 
their differences from the older English economists, and that, in 
their eagerness to establish a claim for novelty, they do not discern 
the parallel and complementary character of that theory of value, 
which lays stress on the element of cost of production. After 
reading Professor Wieser’s attempt to bring that element into 
strict subordination to the element of final utility, we remain 
unconvinced of the advantage of making the attempt, and we feel 
tolerably certain that success can only be won by some unnatural 
distortion of argument and some unduly strained interpretation of 
language. It appears to us to be really more comprehensive to 
recognise the duality of the factors in operation, and the mutual 
interaction of supply and demand, than to seek at all costs for an 
artificial, if impossible, unity, and to emphasise exclusively one 
side at the expense of the other. We therefore scarcely think it 
unjust to say that expositors of the theory have been unduly 
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prone to exaggerate the importance and—in the case of the later 
writers—the originality of the Austrian school; and Dr. Smart 
seems to us—even in the present case—to be subject to this 
failing. But on the other hand there can be no question of 
the service rendered to students in one country by enabling them 
to acquaint themselves with the thoughts of eminent students 
in another; and in the writings of Dr. Wieser, as in those of 
his countrymen, it is impossible not to admire that dialectical 
ability, which is perhaps never shown to greater advantage than 
when, as in the concluding chapter of the second section of the 
present volume, he applies the solvent of a most destructive 
criticism to current socialist theories. The intelligent student 
cannot fail to be braced by the process, and to issue from it 
with convictions based upon reasoning, and not on mere prepos- 
session. 


History of the English Landed Interest: its Customs, Laws, and 
Agriculture. (Modern Period.) By Russell M. Garnier. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co., 1893. 

In a previous number of the Journal we noticed the first instal- 
ment of the work of which the volume before us forms the 
conclusion. We are glad that Mr. Garnier has, as he states in 
his preface, been encouraged by the favourable reception accorded 
to that part of his work, in which he dealt with the Early Period, 
to proceed in the present volume to the Modern Period. This 
embraces the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
century—the one, in Mr. Garnier’s words, a time of “ germination 
and growth,” and the other a time of “fruition,” in which the 
“crop that was coming to maturity”? through the earlier of the 
two periods was ‘“‘ garnered” in the pages of the Statute Book. 
Mr. Garnier concludes his narrative with the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, although in not a few passages he makes his opinion 
tolerably evident on much which has happened since, and also 
on what seems likely to occur in the future. In fact, if his 
history betrays one conspicuous failing, it is a tendency to discur- 
siveness. But his subject is so vast, and is so effectually covered, 
that matter, which may at first seem irrelevant, is often discovered 
afterwards to have a bearing on the main topic. The same 
qualities, which were manifest in Mr. Garnier’s first volume, will 
be recognised in his second. The careful way, in which’ he has 
equipped himself for his undertaking, is no less conspicuous than 
the vigour and freshness with which he has completed its execu- 
tion. We do not think that ever before so much material relating 
to land in its various aspects—legal, economic, political, scientific 
and practical—has been brought within a compass of so reasonable 
an extent. And Mr. Garnier takes up each fresh topic with so 
evident an interest, that we forget that he has already dealt with 
so much. With al] his opinions his readers may not agree; but 
they will at least allow that they are founded on knowledge and 
on conviction, and no one, who desires information on any of the 
aspects we have enumerated above, will turn to Mr. Garnier’s 
volumes without some reward for his pains. 
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National Railways. By James Hole. London: Cassell and 
Co., 1893. 

This is a more important work to the statistician than the title 
would seem to indicate. The object of the work is to advocate 
the purchase of railways by the State, and the author, to support 
his argument, includes a great deal of information concerning 
railways all over the world: the Hnglish, American, colonial, and 
foreign systems being contrasted with each other, and their merits 
and demerits carefully considered. There are also many facts con- 
cerning various questions of the day, such as the comparative 
neglect of the third class passenger, workmen’s fares, the zone 
system, railway rates, &c.; and the experiences of any other 
countries in which different experiments have been tried in con- 
nection with such details are discussed. The book will especially 
be found useful by those requiring information concerning the 
general condition of railways abroad at the present time. 


Suicide and Insanity. By S. A. K. Strahan, M.D. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co., 1898. 

This work is written far more with the object of elucidating the 
factors promoting suicide, than of discussing the different forms 
which insanity may take; in fact the latter is only considered in 
its relation to the former. The work forms a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the motives which lead people to put an | 
end to life. Considering the subject first from the historical and 
racial points of view, the author proceeds to investigate 1ts connec- 
tion with various forms of insanity, and the influence of other 
factors such as provocation, nationality, climate, religion, &c. 
Throughout, the importance of heredity is impressed upon the 
reader; and to it Dr. Strahan attributes the increase of suicide 
during recent years. 


Eighth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1892. Indus- 
trial Education. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1893. 

Mr. Carroll Wright’s eighth annual report is devoted to a 
subject of great immediate interest. Owing to a disappointment, 
respecting the amount of money available for the purposes of the 
inquiry, its character has, he informs us, undergone a change. 
Originally it was contemplated to make a thorough investigation 
into the subsequent career of those who had been educated in 
“manual training, trade and technical schools.” There are, it is 
true, even in the report as published chapters relating to the 
kindergarten, to manual training in conjunction with book work, 
to manual training and trade instruction in reformatories, and to 
the effect of this training and instruction on the individual. But 
these chapters, which are the result of original inquiry, have been 
curtailed from lack of the requisite funds, and they are placed at 
the end of the report. The most prominent position is given to 
the earlier chapters, relating to the present condition of industrial 
education in the United States and other countries of the world. — 
For English students this will form an useful supplement to the 
information contained in the report of our own Technical Hducation 
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Commission, much of which is necessarily now out of date. The 
countries, with which the report deals, include Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Scandinavia, and Switzerland, 
besides our own and the United States. In an introduction an 
attempt is made to define some common terms. Manual training 
is distinguished as instruction in tool work as an educational 
discipline from trade school teaching, ‘‘ the sole or primary aim of 
which is to give the apprentice a thorough and practical knowledge 
of some handicraft.” The technical school is a “high grade trade 
school,’ including instruction in the ‘ scientific principles” of a 
craft; and, finally, institutes of technology are of University rank. 
Manual training, originating in Russia, and extending to Sweden, 
and thence to the whole world, has, so the report maintains, 
reached its highest development in the States, and they also claim 
a pre-eminence in institutes of technology. But they allow a 
reversal of conditions with regard to the second or intermediate 
stage of technical and trade schools. Here the report frankly 
acknowledges the superiority of Huropean systems, although the 
British reader, turning to that section which deals with his own 
country, will find that little, if any, of this flattering unction 
can be taken to himself. The movement in favour of technical 
education in Great Britain is, as the report states, of so recent a 
date that its effects are not very apparent, but the opinion is 
advanced that there “‘appears to be a lack of that exactness and 
critical fidelity to a high standard in the requirements from 
pupils which is so marked a feature of the technical training 
of the United States.” The writer admits, however—and the 
British reader may draw such consolation as he pleases—that the 
“recreative and social features which are the seemingly inseparable 
concomitants in the British mind of all study, industrial especially,” 
may include an advantage that “fairly offsets the lack mentioned.” 


La Population: les causes de ses progrés et les obstacles qui en 
arrétent Vessor. Par Edouard van der Smissen. Paris: Guillaumin 
et Cie., 1893. 

This book, which has been ‘‘ crowned ” by the French Academy 
of Moral and Political Science, contains an elaborate review of the 
subject of population in all its bearings. As the author remarks 
in an introduction, it is a curious instance of the irony of fate that 
a prize founded by an economist (Rossi)—who was a sincere and 
ardent disciple of Malthus—should be applied to reward an inquiry 
into the methods designed by antiquity to encourage population. 
Yet, as he shows in the course of the inquiry, it seems by no 
means impossible that we may be driven by the logic of facts to 
revert to this position. The apparent tendency of affairs, which 
gave rise to the apprehensions of Malthus, seems now to be likely 
to yield in its turn to a tendency which may well occasion appre- 
hensions of an opposite character. For, we must remember, the 
position which France has already reached, appears, if we may 
judge by the evidence of our own census, to be one to which we are 
approximating. M. van der Smissen, however, shares neither the 
fears of Malthus, who, he thinks, was mistaken, nor the forebodings 
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of those who have noticed with serious misgiving the stationary 
state of the French population. He believes that a candid and 
thorough examination of facts conducts to a more sober and 
hopeful view. Accordingly, after reviewing the general position, 
he proceeds in his first book to investigate what we may call the 
pre-Malthusian period. This is divided into three sections—one 
dealing with antiquity, with slavery and the history of Greece and 
Rome, the second. treating of the middle ages, and the third of 
the modern epoch, extending from the 16th to the 18th century. 
The second book is devoted to a criticism of Malthus, and in the 
third and concluding book M. van der Smissen investigates the 
post-Malthusian period. He discusses in this section the chief 
economic, social and legislative influences affecting population. 
Under the first he places emigration and colonisation, and improve- 
ments in agricultural and manufacturing industry. Under the 
second he considers the influence of luxury, of religion, and of 
war, and of sanitary and medical science, and physiological and 
racial considerations. Under the third and last head, laws 
affecting marriage and inheritance are described; and the final 
chapter is devoted to that new and significant feature of modern 
legislation on the subject—laws restraining immigration. 


Wool and Manufactures. By Worthington C. Ford. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1894. 

The preparation of this important work of 700 pages, issued 
by the Treasury Department of the United States, has been 
entrusted to Mr. Worthington C. Ford, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics in that department. The book is nominally a new 
edition of one published by the same Bureau in 1888, with the facts 
brought up to date, but it is a far larger volume, and contains much 
information that was not included in the earlier volume. The 
contents include statistics concerning the production, consumption 
and trade in wool and woollen manufactures, the number of sheep, 
prices, tariffs, &c., throughout the world: the figures being taken, 
wherever practicable, from the official returns of the various 
countries, or when this is impossible, as in the Hast, from estimates 
contained in the various consular reports, &c. The book conse- 
quently forms a valuable and exhaustive summary of the latest 
official returns on the subject. 


La Tyrannie Soctaliste. Par Yves Guyot. Paris: Ch. Dela- 
grave, 1893. 

Les Principes de ’89 et le Socialisme. Par Yves Guyot. Paris: 
Ch. Delagrave, 1894. 

M. Yves Guyot is known to Englishmen, both by his writings 
and by his actions. He has, as he states in the preface to the 
first of the two publications before us, maintained for some while 
a strenuous opposition to the proposals of the socialist party, 
which in France, as in so many other countries, appears, for weal 
or for woe, to be daily acquiring fresh influence. In an official 
position as a French minister, and in a more private capacity, he 
has been brought into close contact with these proposals, and in 
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the two books before us he supplies reasons for the faith that is in 
him, founded alike on fact and on theory. In the first he main- 
tains that socialism is essentially retrograde, and in the second he 
urges that its creed conflicts in every important respect with that 
enunciated by the leading spirits of the great French Revolution. 
No reader of these spirited pamphlets can fail to recognise that 
the author has the courage of his opinions, and that the know- 
ledge, on which those opinions are-based, is as unimpeachable as 
is the vigour with which they are uttered. Nor can M. Guyot be 
accused of misrepresenting the broad tendencies of many of the 
socialist proposals of the present day; and we may remember that 
there is more darger of such proposals being carried to an extreme 
conclusion in a country which, like France, prides itself on being 
logical. In both books M. Guyot takes the articles of the socialistic 
creed serzatvm, and exhibits with unsparing scoru the fallacies on 
which they are often founded. In the second of the two he lays 
stress on their inconsistency with the principles proclaimed to the 
world in 1789, which were, he argues, founded in reality, not on 
mere ad priory ideas, but equally on the teaching of experience, 
This second volume is divided into four sections. In the first, 
entitled, ‘‘ principles and prejudices,” M. Guyot inquires into the 
appropriate method for the profitable study of political and social 
science. In the second he endeavours to establish the position 
that the principles of 1789 are, in their essence, the outcome of 
the experience of the centuries. In the third he indicates the 
conflict between those principles and contemporary socialism, 
whether we have regard to its theory or to its practice. And in 
the fourth and concluding section he institutes a contrast between 
socialism and individualism, to the advantage of the latter, and 
the serious discredit of the former. In the earlier publication his 
theme, while directed to the same goal, travels over a somewhat 
wider field. He first justifies his application of the epithet 
“retrograde ’’ to modern socialism. The principal article of its 
creed is the substitution of State regulation for freedom of con- 
tract, while the progress of society has been hitherto achieved by 
the substitution of individual decisions in matters of politics, 
religion, and the intellect for the dogmatic pronouncements of 
authority. And hence socialism is involved in inevitable contra- 
diction, both in its theory and its practice. Socialists profess to 
aim at progress, but it is progress backwards and not forwards. 
They aspire to secure at once political freedom and economic 
tutelage. M. Guyot then proceeds to subject to a spirited and 
scornful criticism the sophisms of which, he holds, socialism is 
guilty; and this appears to us to be at once the most readable and 
the most convincing part of his book. Where he proceeds in his 
third section to examine the practical application of socialistic 
principles to modern legislation, he seems to pass to more doubtful 
ground, and he himself candidly recognises that the question 
becomes to some extent one of difference of degree. But he has 
little difficulty in demonstrating the extreme character of socialist 
demands, and the dangerous possibilities inherent in them. 
Section IV is devoted to an examination of socialist ideas of 
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legality and morality, and in Sections V and VI M. Guyot inyesti- 
gates with considerable detail the relations of strikes, especially 
those of recent origin, to the socialist movement. In a concluding 
section he sums up the results of his inquiry. Throughout both 
books he writes with the air of an experienced statesman and 
man of affairs, as well as with that of an eager and resolute 
advocate. 


Staffeltarife wnd Wasserstrassen. Von Franz Ulrich. Berlin: 
Julius Springer, 1894. 

The question of the proper charges for the carriage of goods has 
recently aroused considerable discussion, and has resulted in actual 
legislation, in this country; and the question is closely connected 
with the development of waterways as competitors with, or 
substitutes for, the railways on which the charges are, or are 
thought to be, excessive. Both these topics are handled in the 
volume before us. By Staffeltarcfe is apparently meant a scale of 
rates which increases by a less amount, the greater the distance 
which has to be traversed. It resembles those zone-tariffs, which 
have been introduced with some success for passenger travel in 
Hungary and elsewhere; and the author examines into its history 
and economic advantages and drawbacks with the patient and 
exhanstive spirit of inquiry characteristic of German investigators. 
He also treats with the same thoroughness the development of — 
waterways, and their relations to railways, both in respect of 
’ mutual competition, and of connection with the State. 


Das Sinken der Grundrente und dessen mégliche Sociale und — 
Politische Folgen. Von Dr. Rudoph Meyer. Wien: Franz Doll, 
1894, : 

The agrarian situation in the older countries of the world is 
rapidly becoming critical, and one of the most striking evidences of 
the increasing seriousness of affairs is to be found in the fall of 
rent. In the volume before us Dr. Rudolph Meyer inquires into 
the causes, and significance, and probable results, of the change 
which is thus taking place. He examines into the possibilities of 
the situation, should war break out; he sets forth the social condi- 
tion of the landed proprietors of a particular North German 
province (that of Pomerania), which has followed on the fall in 
rent; he reviews the chief causes which have been instrumental in 
producing this result, such as the discovery of new sources of 
supply, in the United States, in Canada, and in Argentina, and the 
superior machinery devised and employed by Americans, whether 
in the form of field machinery, or in that of grain elevators; and 
lastly he endeavours to forecast the future. Throughout his book 
he makes an opportune use of illustrative statistics. 


La Funzione del Tresoro nello Stato Moderno. Di Giulio Alessio. 
Padova: Fratelli Drucker, 1894. 

In this monograph Professor Alessio institutes a systematic 
inquiry into the functions of the department of the Treasury in 
modern States. In his first chapter he dwells on the nature of 
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the influences which determine the direction and limits of its 
action. In his second he distinguishes three main functions— 
which he terms respectively, to quote the Italian phrases, dislocatrice, 
elettiva, and liberatrice or risparmiatrice. Of these the first is 
connected with the collection and disbursement of the revenue, the 
second is concerned with the management of the currency, and the 
third and last relates to the administration of the public debt. 
Professor Alessio then proceeds to describe the actual arrangements 
of the Treasury in the chief modern States; and these he divides into 
three main groups. The first; including France, Italy, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, the German Empire, and Russia, is dis- 

tinguished from the second, which comprises England and _ its 

imitators, Belgium, Holland, Spain, and Alsace-Lorraine, while a 
third chapter is devoted entirely to the United States. In the first 

group the State concentrates the functions and authority of a 

treasury in its Own person. In the second group we find an 

independent institution, like the Bank of England, in close 

relations with the State, while the United States form in a sense 

a class by themselves. Professor Alessio next considers with 

greater detail, and with reference to the different arrangements 

adopted in the different groups of nations, the three functions, 

which he has distinguished in his second chapter. He recognises 

the merits of the English system, but is alive to its defects, and to 

the difficulties which must attend its introduction into the midst 

of a different environment from that found in England itself. He 

attaches immense importance to the third function—that of the 

administration of the public debt; and the reorganisation and 

diminution of debt naturally attract anxious attention from an 

eminent Italian economist, who realises the critical position in 

this respect of his own country at the present moment. 


Influenze Reciproche tra Movimento Operaio Produzione e Ric- 
chezza. Di Pier Francesco Casaretto. Torino: L. Roux e C., 
1893. 

This book affords a fresh illustration of the rapidity and 
urgency with which in different countries of the world labour 
questions are forcing themselves to the front. The author has 
made an elaborate and thoughtful inquiry into the bearing of those 
labour movements, which in every civilised country are gathering 
force, and take shape with increasing frequency in the formation 
of powerful combinations, upon the progress of society. He con- 
siders the causes and effects of the forces, which he is examining, 
with reference to agriculture, to manufacturing industry, to mining, 
and to commerce and transportation. He points out that the 
question turns in the last analysis on the possibility of increased 
production, and he shows that experience proves that the tendency 
of advancing civilisation is to give to labour a share of this 
increased production, which steadily augments. In short he is 
in accord with the most recent tendencies of economic specula- 
tion, and the latest results of statistical inquiry, in this and other 
countries, and it is from the history and conditions of English 
industry that he draws many of his illustrations. 
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Le Forme del Salario. Di Riccardo Dalla Volta. Firenze : 
Fratelli Bocca, 1893. 

In current discussions about wages, especially those of a social- 
istic complexion, it seems not infrequently to be forgotten that 
the wages system is in reality a very comprehensive description of a 
great variety of methods of remunerating labour. Professor Dalla 
Volta’s little book will serve as a useful reminder of this important 
fact. After alluding in an introduction to the prominence of labour 
questions, whether “theoretical or practical, and especially those 
relating to the remuneration of labour, and dealing in his first 
chapter with the character of the modern organisation of industry, 
he proceeds in the following chapters to explain, and comment on, 
the main varieties of the wages system. The sliding scale, and 
the sweating system, are passed in review no less carefully than 
the partnerships found in the Cornish mines, and the ordinary 
methods of payment by time or by piece. Professor Dalla Volta is 
acquainted with the literature of his subject—even with out of the 
way departments of it which might well have escaped the notice of 
a less vigilant inquirer—and he forms an independent opinion of 
his own about the conclusions of other writers. His book should, 
we think, prove a useful compendium to students of the question. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kinepou— 
Economic Journal. Vol. iv, No. 13, March, 1894— 

‘““Métayage”’ in Western France: H. Higgs and Rt. Lambelin. 
Some economic aspects of the Coal Dispute, 1893: J. H. C. 
Munro. The Coal Strike and a Minimum Wage: F.. D. 
Longe. The Theory of International Value (Part 1): Prof. 
I. Y. Hdgeworth. The Wife’s contribution to Family 
Income: Miss Ada Heather Bigg. The effects of the 
Depreciation of Silver, with special reference to the Indian 
Currency experiment: Prof. J. 8S. Nicholson. 

Economw Review. Vol. wv, No. 2, April, 1894— 

Moral Threads in Social Webs: Rev. H. S. Talbot. A Defence 
against ‘‘Sweating”: H. W. Wolff. Three months in the 
London Milk Trade: Anon. Christianity and the Charity 
Organization Society: Rev. Canon 8. A. Barnett. The 
Proposed Industrial Union of Employers and Employed: 
T. W. Bushill. 


Unitep Stratss— 
American Economic Association Publications. Vol. viii, Nos. 4 
and 5, July and September, 1893— 
Public Assistance of the Poor in France: H. G. Balch. 
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Unirep States—Contd. 
American Statistical Association Publications. Vol. ri, New Series, 

No. 24, December, 1893— 

Statistical Data for the Study of the Assimilation of Races 
and Nationalities in the United States: R. Mayo-Smith. 
Report of an International Mortality Standard, or Mor- 
tality Index: J. Kérési. Comparative Statistics of Primary 
Hducation : H. Levasseur. Some Recent Results in Railway 
Statistics in the United States: H. C. Adams. Railway 
Statistics as Applicable to Harnings of Passenger Trains : 
M. Rrebenack. Papers on Anthropometry by H. M. Hart- 
well, F. Boas, W. T'. Porter, H. Hitchcock, O. J. Enebuske. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Vol. wv— 

March, 1894— 

Idea of Justice in Political Economy: G. Schmoller. 
American Life Insurance methods: M. M. Dawson. 
Relation of Taxation to Monopolies: H. R. Johnson. 

Supplement, March, 1894— 

A History of Political Economy: Dr. G. Cohn, translated 
by Dr. J. A. Hill. 

May, 1894-— 

Problems of Municipal Government: H. ZL. Godkin. 
Reform of our State Governments: G. Bradford. A 
Decade of Mortgages: G. K. Holmes. 

Journal of Political Hconomy. Vol. 2, No. 2, March, 1894— 

The Assignats: H. Levasseur. Mortgage Banking in America : 
D. M. Frederiksen. Rate of Profits under the Law of Labor- 
Value: I. A. Hourwich. 

Political Science Quarterly. Vol. 1x, No. 1, March, 1894— 

Ideas on Constitutional Revision: J. B. Uhle. The Banks 
and the Panic of 1893: A. D. Noyes. Austin’s Theory of 
Sovereignty: Prof. J. Dewey. Positive Law and other 
Laws: C. M. Platt. British Local Finance: G. H. Blunden. 

Quarterly Journal of Hconomics. Vol. vii, No. 3, April, 1894— 

A Universal Law of Economic Variation: J. B. Clark. The — 
English Railway Rate Question: J. Mavor. Alexander 
Hamilton and Adam Smith: H. G. Bourne. The Anglo- 
Saxon “Township”: W. J. Ashley. 

Yale Review. Vol. iw, No. 1, May, 1894— 
- The Condition of the Southern Farmer: F'. W. Moore. 


FRance— 
Annales del Heole Libre des Sciences Politiques— 
No.2. March, 1894— 
De Vétablissement d’une législation internationale sur le 
transport des marchandises par chemins de fer: G. Durant. 
Les Institutions de crédit dans ?Hmpire russe: J. 
Labordére. 
No. 3. May, 1894— 
Le Droit international privé et la Conférence de La Haye: 
Prof. L. Renault, 
25 2 
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France—Contd. 

Journal des Hconomistes— 
March, 1894— | 
Les Droits sur les Blés: G. de Molinari. la Crise econo- 

mique et financiére de l’Italie: H. F. de Flaiz. La Crise 
en Sicile: Vicomte C. de Lestrade. 
Aprvl, 1894— 

Les Finances italiennes: V. Pareto. La Caisse des retraites 
et le projet de la Commission: H. Rochetin. De la Durée 
de la Garantie d’Intérét accordée aux chemins de fer 
francais: R.-G. Lévy. Les Statistiques commerciales: 
G. Francois. | 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 
No. 3. March, 1894— : 

Le Mouvement de la population en France pendant l’année 

1892. Le Régime fiscal des effets de commerce: DL. Sale-— 
franque. | 

' No. 4. ea 1894— 

La Crise des changes: P. des Hssars. Les Htrangers en 

France: V. Miquel. | 
No. 5. May, 1894— 3 

Résultats statistiques de neuf années de divorces: V. Turquan. 

L’Exportation industrielle des grands Ktats: A. Raffalovich. 
La Réforme Sociale— : 
No. 78. 16th March, 1894— 

Comment étudier les Revendications ouvriéres: A. Béchaua. 
L’Enseignement du droit et des sciences sociales dans les ~ 
Universités italiennes: H. Duthoit. Hnquéte sur la con- 
dition des ouvriers agricoles: A. Powrpory. 

No. 79. 1st April, 1894— 

L’Economie rurale de la France sous Henri IV (1589- 1610): 
G. Fagniez. 

No. 80. Léth April, 1894— 

Le Socialisme et la Liberté d’association: G'. Prcot. te Fab- 7 
riques d’Hglise et leur nouvelle comptabilité: M. Lambert. 

No. 81. Ist May, 1894— 
Idées avancées: Idées rétrogrades: U. Guérin. 
No. 82. 16th May, 1894— | 
La vraie Amérique: £.-G. Lévy. 
Revue @ Heononue Politique— 
February, 1894— 

L’Economie politique, sa Théorie et sa Méthode: G. Schmoller 
(continued in April and May). De la Réforme des caisses 
d’épargne: M. Mongin. Sur Organisation de I’ industrie 
de la soie 4 Venise dans le moyen-age (xii1°, X1v®, et xv* 
siécles): Dr. R. B. @ Ayano. 

March, 1894— 

Les deux directions de la Sociologie contemporaine: M. 
Bernés. La protection des intéréts économiques de la 
Femme mariée: P. Cauwés. La Mesure des transforma-— 
tions de la valeur de la Monnaie: R. Zuckerkandl. La 
Loi d’égalité et les Magasins Généraux: L. Koch. 
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France—Oontd. 
Revue d’ Hconomie Politique—Contd. 
April, 1894— 
L’Organisation du travail par les Syndicats professionnels : 
Rt. Jay. Une grande Cité et son marché central, le 
Carrean des halles de Paris et sa réglementation tradition- 
nelle: P. dw Maroussem. 
May, 1894— 
Le Néo-collectivisme: Ch. Gide. Quelques réflexions sur 
VIncome-Tax: J. Dumas. 


GERMANY— 
Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. 3 Jahrgang, Halbband 1. 1894— 
Die Reform der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Statistik: 

Dr. T. Miiller. ussische Sterbetafeln: Dr. D. v. Bort- 

kewrtsch. Die osterreichische Arbeiter-Unfallversicherung 

und die Sozialstatistik: Dr. W. Schiff. Deutsche Arbeiter- 

Statistik. Methodologisches und Technisches: Dr. G. v. Mayr. 

Meine Kritik der preussischen Volkszihlungsformulare : 

Dr. G. v. Mayr. Innere Wanderungen in Oesterreich: Dr. 

H. Rauchberg. Die deutschen Arbeiterkolonieen, 1882-92: 

Dr. G. Berthold. Russlands Bedeutung fiir den Welt- 

Getreidemarkt: Dr. O. Mertens. Reform der deutschen land- 

wirtschaftlichen Statistik (Bestimmungen des Bundesrats). 

Internationale Statistische Uebersichten (1. Kriminalitiat : 

| Dr. H. Mischler. ii. Bevolkerungsstand: Dr. G. v. Mayr). 

Internationale Zusammenfassungen. 

Archiv fiir Sozale Gesetagebung und Statistik. VII Band, Heft 
lund 2. 1894— 

Entwickelungstendenzen in der Lage der ostelbischen Landar- 
beiter: Dr. M. Weber. Die Reform der Unfallversicherung 
in Oesterreich: Dr. L. Verkauf. Die preussische Steuer- 
reform; ihre Stellung in der allgemeinen Verwaltungs- 
und Sozialpolitik: Dr. J. Jastrow. Die gewerkschaftliche 
Bewegung unter den englischen Arbeiterinnen: Gertrud 
Dyhrenfurth. Wiener Wohnuangsverhaltnisse: Dr. LH. 
von Philippovich. Die Arbeitsabteilung des englischen 
Handelsministeriums: S. N. Fox. Zur Statistik der 
Prostitution in Berlin: B. Schoenlank. 

Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaliung, wnd Volkswirtschaft im 
Deutschen Reich. Heft 2. 1894— 

Die Centralisierung des gewerblichen Arbeitsnachweises im 
Deutschen Reich: K. Moller. Die HEntwirfe fir eine 
neue Agrargesetzgebung in Osterreich: M. Sering. Die 
Bauernbefreiung in Osterreich und Preussen: G. fF. 
Knapp. Die internationalen Goldbewegungen, ihre 
Ursachen, ihre Richtungen und die Stellung der Bank- 
politik ihnen gegeniiber: CO. Hezligenstadt. Bericht tber 
die 13 Jahresversammlung des Deutschen Vereins fir 
Armenpflege und W ohlthatigkeit: H. Miinsterberg. Neuere 
Veroffentlichungen iiber die Arbeiterwohnungsfrage: H. 
Albrecht. Die schweizerische Kranken- und Unfallver- 


’ 
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GERMANY—Contd. 


‘ 


Jahrbuch fir Glesetzgebung, Verwaltung, und Volkswirtschaft im 


Deutschen Reich. Heft 2. 1894—Contd. 
sicherung und die Initiative des Arbeiterbundes: F, 
Berghoff-Ising. 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. Dritie Folge. 
Band vii. 1894— 
Heft 3— 


Die Lehre vom Ursprunge des Geldes: W. Lotz. Der 


deutsche Getreidehandel: K. Wvedenfeld. Die zweite 
Lesung des Entwurfes eines Biirgerlichen Gesetzbuches 
fiir das Deutsche Reich: Grezff (continued in Heft 5). 
Der Zolltarif Russlands: A. Bayerdérffer. Zur Minz- 
und Wahrungsfrage: W. Lexis. 
Heft 4— 
Die unehelichen Kinder in Berlin und ihr Schutz: J. 


Neumann. Die Organisation des Handwerks und die 


Regelung des Lehrlingswesens: 7. Hampke. Die wirts- 
chaftlichen Fragen des XXII deutschen Juristentages : 
Zeller. China und die Silberkrisis: J. Grunzel. 

Heft 5— 

Die wirtschaftliche Thitigkeit der Kirche im mittelalter- 
lichen Deutschland: 7. Sommerlad. Die Schwank- 
ungen des Geldwertes (der Kaufkraft des Geldes) and 
die Juristische Lehre von dem Inhalte der Geldschulden : 
HH. Seidler. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Jahrgang 1894. 
Heft 2— 

Auswirtiger Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets im Jahre 
1893. Die Anmusterungen von Vollmatrosen und unbe- 
fahrenen Schiffsjungen bei der deutschen Handelsmarine 
im Jahre 1893. Die Schiffsunfalle an der deutschen 


Kiiste in 1888-92. (Mit Wrackkarte.) Die Viehhaltung 


im Deutschen Reich nach der Zahlung vom 1 Dezember, 

1892. Die Branntwein-Brennerei und -Besteuerung im 

deutschen Branntweinsteuer-Gebiet und in Luxemburg 

wahrend des Betriebsjahres 1892-93. 

Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staatswissenschaften. 
Band wi. + 1894— 
Heft 5— 

Die neuesten Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete des Kriegs- 
rechts: K. Triepel. Der Inkastaat: Dr. O. Fretherr von 
Boenigk. 

Heft 6— 

Zur Biographie des Stifters der Physiokratie, Francois 
Quesnay: A. Oncken. Justus Christof Dithmar, ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Neuordnung der Landes- 
verwaltung unter Konig Friedrich Wilhelm I und zur 
Geschichte der Universitit Frankfurt a.0.: Dr. 0. 
Gerland. Zur Geschichte und Statistik des Studiums 


an den italienischen Universititen: Dr. K. Franken-— 


stein. 
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Grermany—Contd. 
Zeitschrift fir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Heft 3, 1894— 

Gesetz und Budget: Dr. Fricker. Ueber die weitere Entwicke- 
lung des Gemeindesteuerwesens auf Grund des preuss. 
Kommunalabgabengesetzes von 14 Juli, 1893: F. Adickes. 
Zur Hrrichtung der Handwerks- und der Landwirtschafts- 
kammern: Dr. A. Schdffle. Die selbstandige Hntstehung 
des deutschen Konsulates: Dr. L. Wirrer. Nochmals zu 
Marx’ Werttheorie: von Schubert-Soldern. Die Bewegung 
fiir politische und handelspolitische Féderation des britischen 

Weltreichs. 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift, 1894— 
January— 

Hrnteergebniss der wichtigsten Kornerfriichte im Jahre 
1895. Hauptergebnisse der Feuer- und Hagelschaden 
und deren Entschadigung in Oesterreich im Jahre 1890 
im Vergleiche mit den Vorjahren: K. Krafft. Der 
Fremdenverkehr in Oesterreich, 1892: R&. v. Tomaschek. 

February— : 

Die Naturalverpflegsstationen in Oesterreich: Dr. I’. Probst. 
Studentenstiftungen in Oesterreich im Jahre 1892: 
Bratassevic. Die Sterblichkeit in den grésseren Stadten 
Oesterreichs im Jahre 1898: Bratassevic. 

March, April— 

Die Hauptergebnisse der dsterreichischen Berufsstatistik : 

Dr. H. Rauchberg. 


[TaLY— 
Giornale degli Hconomisti— 
March, 1894— 

L’esposizione finanziaria: La Direzione. Di alcuni teoremi 
fondamentali per la teoria matematica dell’ imposta: 
Barone. I moti di Sicilia: La Loggia. Tariffa daziaria 
di alcuni principali generi di consumo in vigore nei 
comuni chiusi della Sicilia: La questione delle otto ore 
di lavoro (continued in next two numbers): L. Albertini. 

A pril— 

Beton dello Stato sul corso dei cambi ed i criteri dell’ 
amministrazione italiana: R. Benini. Dati e note sull’ 
esercizio dei pubblici servizi comunali: A. Raddi. La 
crisi in Sicilia (continued in neat number): Visconte C. de 
Lestrade. 

May-— 

Le economie militari: 7. M. Sul sistema meccanico Holle- 
rith per lo spoglio delle notizie contenute nelle schede di 
un censimento della popolazione o di altri documenti 
statistici: G. R. 
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VIL—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th June, 1894, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (ce) United Kingdom — 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, bc. (British); | 
(f) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented 


(when not purchased). } 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— | 
Comercio Exterior. Datos trimestrales del, afio 1893.] The Director-Gene- 
No. 80, SVO. secccceoasztantitvatvan ole seetues conn ea ral of Statistics 
Higiene Publica. Analesde. (Current monthly numbers) Dr. E. R. Coni 
Message of the President of the Republic to Congress, 


J. Scott Keltie, Esq. 


12th May, 1893. SV. <..isnsc.-es+seaseeotecsssamesesseteemeearen 
Buenos Ayres (Crry). Bulletin mensuel de Statis- | The Municipal Sta- — 
tique municipale. (Current numbers)  ........s0 tistical Bureau 


Instituto Geografico Argentino. Boletin del, Tomo xiv, } ‘ 
Cuadernos 9—12. Maps, 8vo., 1894 WE neler The Institute 


Austria-Hungary— 
“Austria.” Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und eat 
auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels und | The Statistical De- 
der Schiffahrt. Hefte 1—4, 8vo. 1894.............cscs00 partment, Ministry 
Zoll-Compass. Jahrgang vy. Lieferung 2. Russland. of Commerce 
BVO. L894 onc ieesdsencsonsceeeccevesttivsssioansesseruneeaeaaaammammS y 
Banken. Statistik der, fur 1890 und 1891. Fol......... 
\ The Central Statisti- 
cal Commission 


Concursverfahrens. Ergebnisse des, in denim Reichs- 
rathe vertretenen Konigreichen und Lindern im 
L889. GOL i cscsscaceets restore iaedtees- on genset etn, 

Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k.) 
ésterreichisch-ungarischen, Jahrgang xxii (Bogen 


1—5). + Sy.) 1894... vies ncin ves oecesonereneneguaeas sae 

Dampfkessel. Statistik der, nach dem Stande vom 
Jahre 1890. . Svos 18940 | ...10..scousacuetc ee ene 

Handel. Statistische Uebersichten betreffend den | The Statistical De- 
auswirtigen, des dsterreichisch-ungarischen Zollge- partment, Ministry 
biets. (Current monthly numbers) ............sssecscasens of Commerce 


Handels. Statistik des auswirtigen, des dsterreichisch- 
ungarischen Zollgebiets im Jahre 1892. Band in, 
Vormerkverkehr. Waren-Durchfuhr. 8vo. sa 


~ 


Industrie. Statistik der dsterreichischen, nach dem 


Stande am Ende des Jahres 1890. 8vo. 1894........ 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ Pen 
Volkszihlung vom 31 Dec., 1890. Doria | Pee Ce oe 
nach den Ergebnissen der, Hefte 2—13, fol. ............ ‘ 
Huneary— 


Bewegung der Bevélkerung der Linder der Un-) 
garischen Krone in 1890 und 1891. Fol., maps.... 

Landwirtschaftliche Production der Linder der| The Royal. Hun- 
Ungarischen Krone in 1891 und 1892. Fol......... \ garian Statistical 

Volkszihlung. Ergebnisse der in den Liandern = | Bureau 





Ungarischen Krone am anfange des Jahres 1891 
durchgefiihrten, Theil 8. Gebiude-Statistik. Fol. 
Pracus. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel de la rae aa 
ville de Prague et des communes-faubourgs. (Cum } The Municipal Sta 


tistical Bureau 
TONE NUMDELS ) .....0:.sescsoevevseeneibenenes oosnserawevecunesses faamnestases 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd, 


Belgium— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. 1*'¢ année, 1870, 
MPS PATIGO FOIS), OVO. Ssscecesscsocoscensaveiedarcesonscalecess The Bureau of Gene- 
Bulletin de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. ral Statistics 
Pramies ¥ Cb Vit. ALO. LS5B-57 ..W......c ccescsscecsoseconcnnoess 


Budgets des Recettes et des Dépenses du Royaume 
ove exercice 1894 Fol, 1893 ........csseeeenseereres 


Projets de Budget du Royaume pour |’Exercice 1894. . J. §. Keltie, Esq. 


Bemmerimemenre. | WHOL TESS «0.0... scisecncssesesscvesteree: ones 
Commerce avec les Pays Etrangers. Tableau général 
du, pendant 1892. Diagrams, la. fol. 1893............ 


Exposé de la situation du Royaume. (Période décen- ) 
nale de 1841-56.) La. 4to. Bruxelles. 1852 ........ 

Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays Etrangers. 
REPORT PMODLDLY MUMDVETS) .......5......ce:sesccasceresncsaesetes 

Population. Relevé officiel du Chiffre de la, par 
Province, par Arrondissement administratif, et par 
Commune au 31 Dec. des années 1885-92. 8 vols..... J 

BrussEts. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel de 
statistique démographique et médicale. (Caren Dr. E. Janssens 
a ev garspokescn ss svjenennecarqeecearsoseacsisces 





The Bureau of Gene- 
ral Statistics 





Annuaire Statistique et Historique Belge. Années 
1855, 56, 59, 62-66. 8 vols., 8vo. Bruxelles, } The War Office 
ein sce sce jaceovcossssesesissatnassesransecee 


Bulgaria. Mouvement de la Population dans ar The Statistical Bu- 


Priiorpatite pendant 1890. 460. ............cesesescscssrseneossene reau 
Chile— 
Anuario Estadistico de la Republica correspondiente a 
Beanosstosp-80.° La. fol. 1892..............c.scsreecsoeeree 1.8. Keltie. Hs 
Sinopsis Estadistica y Geografica de la Republica en { “* ~* aes: 
ery ke cca crite psetosetncacevcasses arostecssesences 
China— 


Customs Gazette. Oct.—Dec., 1893. No.100. 4to. 

Lighthouses, Light-vessels, &c. List of, for 1894........ 

Medical Reports for the year ended 31st March, ‘| 
and the half-year ended 30th Sept., 1890. 2 vols., ;| 
ela ivenctesfacsucsrsacioresseseneesnssarsetiesososnnsecesozoenes 


Sir Robert Hart, 
Bart., G.C.M.G. 


Costa Rica. Censo general de la Republica, 1892. : 
(Contains also—Sinopsis Estadistica y Geografica de la > J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Bee LO G2. ee tiiit, £0]. 1893 .........:...sssssessenansrsnres 


Denmark— 
Communications de Statistique. 3° Série. Tomes 13, 
Elections, 1887-92. Prix des céréales, 1892. Récolte 
en Danemark en 1892, &c. 14, Caisses d’épargne, | The Statistical Bu- 


esi coi.spccccnssvcnesserenbscacasccscsseeaecinees reau 
Recensement en Danemark le 1¢" Février, 1890. Ré- 
Sultats généraux du. Maps, 40... esessossscrseesees y, 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1894. (Current num-] The Danish Political 
eee SRR ERs tUynas «st ccinsdvcvsiboseherseses eovscars Economy Society 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Egypt— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce extérieur de l Egypte. | The Director - Gene- 
May, 1893—Jan., 1894. La, SVO. “virssssensecessodeeeees ral of Customs 


Dette Publique. Compte rendu des travaux de la} Alonzo Money, Esq., 
Commission de la, pendant 1893. XVIII¢ année .... f C.B. 
Postes Egyptiennes. Administration des, Rapport sur | The Director of the 


PExercice 1893. [SVOue rassnccrrecer scebebeeae neice eae Post Office 
Services Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire de | The Health Depart- 
Administration des. (Current numbers)...... ......... ment 


Institut Egyptien. Bulletin. (Current numbers.) \ The Institute 


BVO. “LEQA .......neseccnovsslesseeossedestestansrensycseerenees tens eeamaam 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de l. Année] The Ministry of Agri- 
1883, Nos. 7, 8. -Année 1894, Nos, 273... eee culture 


Budget général de Vexercice 1894. Projet de loi 
présenté 4 la Chambre des Députés portant fixation > J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
du. -13 parts, 4to. 1893.2... ccceseccetete eee 

Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques Piha 
(Current monthly numbers) s.2:0s:..-.-s17.ce eee I Sd 

Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et 


de Législation comparée. (Current monthly num- The Ministry of Fi- 
DeYS) isssoscqrensecansvenns itosnesiest olgennnes pleteisssse sae een ee as 


Travaux Publics, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statis- oe 
tique et Législation comparée. (Current monthly a ee of Pub- 
NUMDBETS) -....vecccsecnyesooucicesseodcnencesesehaeses antenna aan regs Se teks 
Travail. Office du— 
Bulletin. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo. ........ 
La Petite Industrie (Salaires et durée du Travail). qe es 2 oer 
Tomei. L’alimentation 4 Paris. 8vo. 1898 .... R Riese 


Paris Universal Exhibition of 1867. Catalogue of 
the British Section... with statistical introduc- Th Ww Om 
tions and an appendix. Plan, &c., thick 8vo. bia 2 does 
LBG7 ssssccccseedscosonsacatsutevoonanteveces suredee realtone atta aan 


Annuaire de l’Economie Politique et de la Statistique, 
1845-53. 9 vols.; 16110, 42.4.5ts.craga- cee ” 
L’Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers).... The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly num- 
DOTS) \.......0ccesscoonseseteogetetieuensceses sane anette yi tena tana ” 
Le Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)........ 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. ay 


9 


ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly r 


HUMBELS)  <...0305...ecsusealenaneee aera _bvdioagee tied eee 
La Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) ..........eceee #, 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
TIT DOTS) ......0+0.00s.s0sd5ca cee havegeaeeterey ieee ees nee te # 
Revued’ Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 
3d) ECR OSE ee bry ee 
Revue Géographique Internationale. (Current monthly 
NUE DOTS) Co.2:.c-00sss0censsocasebeo pete ne rae nea eee nene ema & 
Ecole Libre d i iti : aes Oat 
1804 fo cntomnnercontuii ae 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal. (Current 


} The Society 


monthly numbers) ©.-s.:ecersssssseessheoosdbecdetease eee 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Germany— 
eae pecs ents an.—Dec., 1893. 12 parts, J.8. Keltie, Bsq. 
Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach-| The Imperial Statis- 
weise tiber den Auswirtigen. (Current numbers)... tical Bureau 
Prussia— 
Geburten, Eheschliessungen und Sterbefille wiihrend ) 
Sees hee eee 538s eaucsnesse ctbasatundsnneendoce 
Sterblichkeit nach Todesursachen und Altersklassen | The Royal Statisti- 
der Gestorbenen sowie die Selbstmorde und die cal Bureau of 


tédtlichen Verangliickungen wihrend 1891 ........ Prussia 
Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen | 
Bureaus. Vierteljahrsheft 1, 1894 0... eee 5 
Beruin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und] The Statistical Bu- 
Witterung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers) reau of Berlin 


RNRE ERATE LOL Gy ESOL cp panes docsseciieencsscorelsseadenacessdecesvons Purchased 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Jahrgang xviii, } The Editor 


USS ace a oe pe J 
Jahrbiicher ‘fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. ay 
The Publisher 
Meurrent: Monthly Numbers) ......:..0.0... ...cccscccoseesscecees 
Statistisches Jahrbuch Deutscher Stadte, Jahrgang ITI. Pana) 
I eo. cascvadeesnonssnoevsnnnsasdbsnsseosees! sed 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. cicenn The Editor 
zigster Jahrgang. (Jubileumsband) Heft 3. 1894. 
Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staats- 
wissenschaften. Band ii, Heft 6. 1894... eee } 4 
' Hawaiian Islands— 
Customs. Annual Report of the Collector General 


OO ioc cocks csecsecsinsaressceesesceneonctebsoneree J. 9. Keltie, Esq 
Hawaiian Almanac and Annual for 1898. 8vo............. 
Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1898. No. 197. Consiglio di) 
ele Ciera easIONG LSOS .0..........cessesescoessosencsreoses 


Annali di Statistica—- 
Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 48-50. Provincia di 
SMILING Yo HOIZIO «......0...0cc00i.ssnsssseeoonssssorsse onde 
Atti della Commissione per la Statistica Giudiziaria 
Civile e Penale. Sessione Ordinaria, 1893............ 
Antropometrici. Saggio dei risultati, ottenuti dallo 
spoglio dei fogli sanitarii delle classi 1859-63, eseguito 
all’ ispettorato di sanita militare sotto la direzione | The Director-Gene- 
del Dott. R. Livi. 48 pp., maps, fol. Roma, 1894f ral of Statistics 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 











merciale. (Current monthly numbers) ............0004 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. (Current | 

I eee Loe. cass cssccssoedcncacevsscesonensvnseseoebs 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 

RAPE) NY fo 0s5nscea. wsncseccsusssscsscocseeseceeseauses 


Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current 
Rt ioe. cfecscsuvusacersocesocscescovessesconseceesoenene J) 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 

Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 

(Current monthly numbers)*.,.s0\c.5c.ce. sce cree eee 
Cause di Morte. Statistica degli anni 1891 e 1892 ..... 
Commerciali. Tabella indicante i valori delle merci 

nell’ anno 1893 per le statistiche, i2...c..s-ssthescceessouseeees 
Igiene e Sanita pubblica nel Regno. Circa i fatti : 

E arinerel awa l’, nel secondo semestre dell’ . re es ae 
anno 1893. Epidemia colerica ail’ estero e nel FBG SNR Pae Ne? 
regono.) Fol. <1... sccsiesrerotezes lanequatedetges ieeeebe see eae 

Risultati delle Coltivazioni sperimentali del Frumento. 
(Anni 1889-92.) Sve, “1894000 eee 
Statistica del commercio speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione. (Current monthly numbers) ............ 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ........esceees The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers) 4 


Japan— 
Ninth Statistical Report of the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department (in Japanese). 8vo. 1894. .... The Department 
Résumé statistique de /Empire du Japon. 8 année,| The General Statis- 


MAPS, BVO. LEDS. ons cs eceacooccasssencestntesstaeh sees e enema tical Bureau 
Toxio-Fu. Weekly and monthly reports of Births,| The Governor of 
Marriages, and Deaths. (Current numbers)............ Tokio-Fu 
Mexico— 


Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos al mes de Agosto- ) 
Octubre, 1893, y al primer trimestre del afio fiscal | The Statistical Hue 


de 1893-945 Bol, 2.2. Sinscsessoseccorses teenies: ae ae 
Movimiento maritimo exterior e interior. Noticias * 
del, durante 1892-93.  Folil ....:.:sssssvemoversneateeemete _ 
Tabular Statements showing Receipts and Expenditure 
of Railways, 1887-92. Sheets ......-....ccscselsssoseasstsrcusses } 8. Chapman, Bei 
Netherlands— 
Caisse d’Epargne Postale, Extrait du Rapport con-] The Director of 
cernant le Service de la, en 1892. 40. ........seccssessoes Savings Banks 


leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current 
monthly numbers and summary for 1898) ................ 
Maandcijfers en andere periodieke opgaven. , Uitge- | 
geven doorde Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. | = gee 
Nos.) 8v0. 1894. hu,edeaniee et er , The Contra 
Verslag van de werkzaamheden der Centrale Commissie 
voor de Statistiek over de Jaren 1892 en 1893. 8vo. J 
Scheepvaart. Statistiek der, 1892. Derde gedeelte.| Dr. G. de Bosch 
ACO. TB OE > o.0...sceb teccsanasbneenesenesenanes tae ote ateeaaeema { Kemper 
Staten van de In—, Uit—, en Doorgevoerde hf Dr. W.. Vorkenk 


Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den The Ministry of the 
_ Interior 


cal Commission 


naamste MHandelsartikelen. (Current monthly 


istorius 
NUM DELS) + oe .sveeneacstsannceyeebaseeetetes esc aeeneaame Bra ir. Busi 


Tablou resumativ. (Current monthly numbers.) 


Roumania. Miscarea populatiunei in comunele urbane. The Statistical. Bus 
SOCtS seers scsssesosecens Qiescuntjesdas codseats sips chnelade cs Anas ee eee 


reau 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Russia— 
Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de Législa- . 
tion. 1°¢ année. Nos. 1, 2,1894. La. 8vo.......... } The Publishers 
Kalender fiir das Jahr 1855. Portrait. 8vo. we The War Office 
Reglement définitif du Budget de l’Empire pour 
V’Exercice 1892. Rapport présenté au Conseil ial eae he of the 
Empire par le Contréleur. 8vo. 1893  ..........0.. a 


EstuHonta. Statistical Report on the Government of, | The Statistical Com- 


(in Russian). Plate and diagram, la. 8vo. 1894... mittee 
Finland— 
Befolknings-Statistik, 1812-74, 1878-91. (Movement) 
of Population.) 14 vols., 4to. and 8V0. wu. 
Bevolknings-Statistik, 1865, ’70, ’75, ’80, and ’90. 
(Census.)) 27 Vols., Sto. and SV0. ......ctcscessootescsnseree 


Blinde, Défstumme och Sinnessjuke. Statistik 

éfver, 1883. (Lunacy, Blindness, &c.) La. 

re eke) sks dun Sanne enceanecisovaasebdundsdanepebedee 
Fattigvards-Statistik, 1881, ’83,’85, and ’87. (Poor 

SOR ME EE ODE croc cie cap geeca ses sesennecesovesoTasenseesventane 
Férmégenhets-Foérhaillanden, 1865, 1871, 1877, and 

1881. (Revenues.) 3 vols., 4to. and la. 8vo. .... 
Handel och Sjéfart, 1856-80, 1883-92. (Trade and 

Shipping.) 12 vols., 4to. and la. 8V0.......c. cere : 
Jordbruksenquéten i Nylands lin 4r 1876. (Agri- The Central Statis- 


Rs MLA OT vs yasaes sven conacrvbossresessscvgerdnrdnesatenes . tical Bureau of 
Jordbruksstatistik.  Materialier till Finlands. Finland 
MO OSLO ccc c snussoye ss cseesecstenceardseoveecesecetoes 


Ofversigt af Finlands Ekonomiska Tillstand. 
Femarsperioden 1866-70, ’71-75, ’76-80, ’81-85. 
(Economic Condition.) 4 vols, 4to. and 8vo. 

Sparbanker. Ofversigt af Finlands, 1870-72, 1883-85, 
1889. (Savings Banks.) 3 vols., 8vo. and 4to..... 

Statistisk Arsbok for Finland. 1894. (Statistical 
BP EOOK JN SV Os sdperen vec sesdsactsccssvscts desssvecessegiensontones 

Temperaturforh&llanden i Finland, 1846-65. Forsta 
oct cavacncvopeorss svancsnscessestenseentes 

Exposition universelle de 1878 4 Paris. Le Grand 
Duché de Finlande. Notice Statistique. Maps 
POPAUMOTEINS, BVO. .0..0.2:0s00.0cssissssscsosevcasscessenosoacovesees 


— 


ed 


Russischen geographischen Gesellschaft zu St. Peters- 
burg. Denkschriften der, Band i. Maps, 8vo. lp), G 
Weimar, 1849. (Contains —Tableau statistique de Boer ice 


Egypte en 1837: Genl. Duhamel, S&C.) veces 
Spain— bs 
Coleccion legislativa de Hstadistica. La. 8v0. ........see 


Comercio Exterior. Estadistica general del, en 1892.. ] 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la 
Hstadistica del. (Current numbers) .......sceesesseeser 


The Director-Gene- 
f ral of Customs 


Campagnes des Armées francaises en Espagne et en 
Portugal pendant 1808 et 1809. Tomei. Descrip- } The War Office 
tion statistique de ?Espagne. Map, 8vo. 1809 .... 

Sociedad Geogrifica de Madrid., Boletin. serait The Society 
monthly numbers) 


Pee O HEH OEE OE HH HEDIS ING EHH HHH HEE OOR TERETE NESE HHT E OED 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Sweden and Norway— 
SweDEn. Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 


B. Riattsvisendet, 1892. (Judicial Statistics) ........ 7 
F. Utrikes Handel och Sjofart, 1892. (Trade and 
Shipping) «,...csccessdeeeeeee ose ee ee 


L. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1892. (Railways) _........ one 
N.Jordbruk och Boskapsskotsel, 1892. (Agricul- | “the CSO Bere 
ture and Live stock) 2...01...j...sccob-eesssese ones teeeeaaam ee : 

P. Undervisningsvisendet, 1890-91. (Education) 

R. Valstatistik, 1891-98. (Elections, &c.) 0... 1. 

Statistisk Tidskrift. 1898, Nos. 2 and 3. 1894, 

No. 1. 80. .:ctcek eacheenssootrnedicceteel seen ae 

Norway. Norges Officielle Statistik, 3° Rekke, 1894) 

185. Etat sanitaire et medical, 1891  ..........sseceseceeese 

186. Statistique de la Justice civile, 1891 .............. 

187. Chemins de fer publics, Exercice 1892-98 ........ The Central Statisti- 

188. Statistique de la Justice criminelle, 1891 ........ cal Bureau, Chris- 
Annuaire Statistique de la Norvége, 13° année, tiania 

1BOB * ...cssceccesneessssisesiedeedetsevededetestsdl sft Aon enn aa ea 
Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbureau. Ellevte 

Bind, 1893. 8vo. 





COCO Rae Oe He eee EEE EE HES OEE eH EE EEL HEHE EHO OEOH SOE ERE OSES 


Switzerland— . 
Accidents. Résultats de la Statistique suisse des, | 
du 1¢* Avril, 1888, au 31 Mars, 1891. 4to. 1894... 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Cur- eet Federal Statisti- 
rent weekly numbers) <.:..:i:cisccsscestasscscetebesess ete eens cal Bureau 
Recrues. Résultats de la visite sanitaire des Tawa 
en automne, 1891) 460. isi.tois) cccisdssseeasssscetsese tener 


GENEVA. Biblioth8que Publique. Compte rendu aa The Tabrar 
Vannée.1893.:  Sv0.sc.ccceisassehenssenteotgredtvdealso nnn y 


Transvaal. Transvaal Book Almanac and Directory 


for 1891. 8yo, } The War Olice 


POPC e eee e ee CEO HEH OOOOH EHH HHH HHO OEE SOE EHO EOE HEHE SEH OOOESOOE 


United States— 


Agriculture. Report of the Secretary of, 1891.............. J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Agricultural Department. Monthly reports on Crops, rt The Department of 
&e. (Current numbers) ....i/.0uccustecascssete ee Agriculture 


Bureau of American Republics. Annual Report of 
Director for 1893, and Monthly Bulletins for Dec.— > The Bureau 
March, 1893-94, | Syosgv.a-tatdg.ceda cnc 

Census, 1890. Report on Population and Resources | The Secretary of the 
of Alaska. Plates and TMNAPS At. ..s.0tecseeete emer Interior 

Census Bulletins. 378, Statistics of Agriculture. ) 
379, Wealth of the United States, 1890  ......... 

Extra Census Bulletins. 65, Finances of Municipali- 
ties having 4,000 or more population, 1890. 66, 
Statistics of Manufactures in 165 cities having ee 
population of 20,000 and over, 1890. 67, Statistics 
of Manufactures, totals for the United States, 1890. 
69, Conjugal Condition, number of single, married, 
widow ed, and divorced persons in United States ....) 

Commerce of the United States with European ass | The Bureau of Statis- 


The Commissioner of 
Labor in charge 





tries. Statistical tables of, from 1790 to 1890 tics, Treasury De- 
8vo. partment 


COOP OSCE OOOH O EOE HTHH OTOH HE HEHEEEH EDL OH OEE EHEOH EHO SSEH EEE OESESEEOEEHHRE HOSES EEED 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 

Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers) also Tye Ree Oe ae 
General Index to Nos. 112 to 151 (vols. 32 to 41). St t se a ala 
es i clincchontbncnsesssacrenntstns aay 

Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash ) 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ 

Finances. Annual Report of Secretary of Treasury 
Gutne, tor the fiscal year 1893 ...................essesesererseee The Secretary of the 

Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and { Treasury 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Trea- 
sury. Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) 
So acon cgecnothadl hace tet ere 

Immigration and Passenger Movement at United States ) 

Ports during year ended 30th June, 1893. 8vo. .... 

Imports and Exports, Principal, of the United States, | The Bureau of Statis- 
with customs duties collected by foreign countries ¢ tics, Treasury De- 
reer EexmOrts ee 1873-93. | SVO........-..sceeseorsseneesees partment 

Imports and Exports. Summary Statement of. (Cur- 
RIRIERUN TL e TMU CES oo cac- ss, c0ceces-neeeecsessesevcssiaceesecsasies 

Labor. Highth Annual Report of the Commissioner ) 

Peo oe PNCUStrial FCUCALION « ............s-ccs-ssecoveccoses 

Labor. Fourth special report of the Commissioner of, t The Commissioner 
Compulsory Insurance in Germany, including an { of Labor 
appendix relating to compulsory insurance in other | 
I UTODC BOS sone ciieeccceasssesososesesecsensesusesedsd 

Mineral Resources of the United States. Calendar ) 

I) SUNN eee cs sncas nec anacasee.cendegeeossassovtonsessveese 

Postmaster-General. Annual Report of, for the year neph: 
1891-92. Map and plates, 8vo. | dS ela ' J. 8. Keltie, Esq: 

Railways. Fourth Annual Report on the Statistics of, | 
for 1890-91. Interstate Commerce Commission .... 








Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1898 ............ The Bureau of Sta- 
Wool and Manufactures of Wool. Diagrams, 8vo. tistics, Treasury 
oye cc cise oss ceoeceievocecsonesecsnenecsvacgvens Department 


Connecticut. State Board of Health. Sixteenth 
Annual Report for 1892-93, with Registration report 
for 1892 relating to Births, Marriages, Divorces, The Board of Health 


and Deaths, also Current Monthly Bulletin.............. 
Massacuusetts. State Board of Arbitration ae eancard 
Conciliation, Annual Report for 1898 ..........:csceeeees 
Micuiean. Bureau of Labor and Industrial eae The B 
Eleventh Annual Report, Ist Feb., 1894... Pier 
New Hampszire. Bureau of Labor, First Annual 
ESL, 2 
Brooxtyyn. Annual Report of Department of Police | The Superintendent 
OIG. BVO... -.2..0s.c-sesensncerenseardecnnoaes of Police 
Cuicaco Exhibition. Lists of Congresses and of | Sir C. M. Kennedy, 
subjects to be discussed thereat, &c. Sm. 4to. ........ K.C.M.G. 
Banker’s Magazine. (Current monthly numbers)............ The Editor 


Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ ae 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
RR Se 6nd, asc cats,.scscoacscsasecoscseencessssvensenes 


Investor’s Supplement and State and City moni | 


9) 


ment to Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
(Current numbers) 


POPE H EME emer HEHE HEE EOE HOOT OOS SE OF OEH EEE EFO HEHE DED OEEEe 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— Contd. 


Employer and Employed. April, 1894. 80. ......e The Publisher 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. ii, Nos. 1 and 2, 
1893-94. ccssssisjasseasmanscoeclec teres ccseeeing scenes te tana n aa aaa dé 


Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the United States 
for 1889. Twenty-second Annual Number. 8vo..... 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. ix, No. 1, March, 


} The War Office 


1894 snseidiacainascidosta ts Ant ly ar a 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. viii, No. 3, ; 
‘April, 1804"%se ete PM The Publisher 


Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. Prof eRe 
Vol. iv, No. 8. History of Taxation in Vermont: ‘S ie coe 
Frederick A. Wood. 8V0. 18Q4b......sscssscserssssesesesee ener 

Yale Review. Vol. ii, No. 1, May, 1894.0... eee The Editor 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. } 

Annals. Vol. iv, Nos. 5 and 6, 1894. Also Supple- | 
ment to the Annals: History of Political Economy, ¢ The Academy 
by Dr. Gustav Cohn. Translated by Dr. J. A. Hill. | 


142 pp., 8V0. 1894... ceiccteecessonsetvanetlt aye tee e tee J 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. The Soci 

(Current numbers) ...-.........:.sss0sscerscane sh neg eee aces 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. 

Vol. xxxi, No. 142, 1893. Plates. [2,-ess eee ee de 
American Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- The Aseockati 

tions.’ No. 24) 1808 6 vtec used en tego 
Le 
Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of the 

Board of Regents for the year 1890-91 oes The Smithsonian In- 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. No. 884. stitution 


Internal Work of the Wind. Plates, 4to. 1893.... 


Uruguay— 
Estadistica Escolar de la Republica correspondiente : 
al*afio do 1892. | SV 0. .:scsecevsvenc-veonee rete. eect ae The Statistical 
Montevivz0. Boletin mensual demografico. (Cur- Bureau 
rent Numbers) \..c+......0senceecveaeesnedevce¥ass1t ae nae 


International. Bulletin International des Douanes. 
(Current numbers.) SV0.%...-...,.26s-cey.eieossteeneciatn eee 


} The Board of Trade 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Mineral Production in India. Return of, for 1892.| Revenue & Agricul- 


BOL sescsscessesssuceons akeenn teed cgnseatouenteuitt cee tural Department 
Trade of British India. Statement of, with British ; 
Possessions and Foreign Countries for 1888-89— + The India Office : 
1892-93." -[C—7280\ |, ..sscccespponscescntertestenols-.c0cne eee 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly 
Accounts. (Current numbers) sh.» he Ensdntos es: OO Bs pe of 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current ores One ia 
WATE DONS ) soci. csiecoocwugsaputnen renee rakes resets ctr erate meee mentees ie) 
Assam. Annual Sanitary Report of Province of : 
Assam Tor 1892.)) FO vicinus: avecurt, 00th ate ae } J. 8. Keltie, Bq. 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Oontd. 
India, British— Contd. 
BEeneat. Public Instruction in Bengal. General] The Lieut.-Governor 
deport for 1892-93. Map. fols ...........ccsscssccsssecseees i of Bengal 


Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers).........0. The Editor 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Agricultural implements. Special report of Executive ) 
Commissioner on Awards for, Chicago, 1898 ............ 
Auditor-General. Report for 1892-93 oo... ssesssesees 
Civil Service Examiners. Report of, for 1898 ............ 
Chartered Banks. Shareholders in, on 31st Dec. 1893 
Cattle. Scheduling of, in England, The Canadian 
Case; also Reports on Animal Diseases, 1880-98 .... 
Experimental Farms. Reports for 1893 ..0.... ee 
Estimates for Fiscal Year ending 30th June, 1895 .... 
Fisheries. Report of Department of, 1893. Plans 
Geological Survey Depart. Summary Report for 1893 
Indian Affairs. Report of Department of, for 1892-93 


nee Companies. Abstract of Statements for JiG? Bourtnots Wed, 


C.M.G. 








Interior. Annual Report of Department of, for 1893 
_Marine. Annual Report of Department of, for 1893.... 
Manual containing “The Census Act,’ and the in- 
structions to officers employed in the taking of the 
Ne AGL OVO. noc csvercsessncsoncseser-sssnceacseneas | 
Militia and Defence Department. Report for 1892-93 
Mineral Production of Canada. Summary for 1893... 
North West Mounted Police Force. Report of Com- 
TE LOPES OVO8 2.05 20.carnon-.ednceeonecorseaessores 
Postmaster-General. Report of, for 1892-93  ........... 
Public Works. Report of Minister of, for 1892-93 
Railways and Canals Department. Report for 1892-93 
Trade and Navigation. Tables of, for 1892-98............. J 
Banks acting under Charters. Monthly Statements of. i NeS. Galandua 
STE RIANA Dk) ego te ors co cece. oan ones sconces eageossssncoeesnsees es, joke 





Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current bien The Editor 
Ree ei can toes ecosnncacenesvsesncodeansracoeosnasvnnns 


Cape of Good Hope— 

Acts of Parliament, Session 1893. Fol... | 

Votes and Proceedings of Parliament, Session 1898 .... 

Appendices I and II to the Votes and Proceedings, 
Ser tos an yols., fol. ANd BVO............-0cesererscserns The Colonial Secre- 

Civil Service List and Calendar for 1894. Maps, 8vo. tary 

Statistical Register of the Colony for 1893, with Sup- 
plement for March Quarter, 1894. Diagram, Fol. ) 








Argus Annual and South African Directory for 1894. 
BPP VEAEOLPUDIUCALION. SVO............0.--.sorrsressessrecenss a 


Ceylon. Ceylon Directory, Calendar and Compendium 
of useful information for 1875. (Ferguson’s.) 8vo. 


} The War Office 


Hong Kong. Hong Kong Almanack for 1885. 8vo. ... » 
VOL. LVII. PART II. 2G 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Jamaica. Annual Report of the Registrar-General for) The Registrar-Gene- 


the year ending 31st March, 1893. Fol. ...........ee ral of Jamaica 
Malta. Census of the Maltese Islands, 1891. 4to. ........ N. Tagliaferro, Esq. 
Mauritius. Mauritius Civil List, 1894. 870. .....seseee Colonial Secretary 


Natal. Natal Almanac, Directory and Register, for 1881, 
1889, and 1891. 3 vols., Svo. «.1.:.../-cemanegeeeeaias } FREE ee 


Australia— 
Year Book of Australia for 1892. Maps, &c. 8vo. ay ober rie 
Another copy for 18935: ....0:.,.cssc0c0.00 seteecceuteee inna sate ene aeeree J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 


New South Wales— 
Census of 1891. Part 7, Habitations. 4to ................ *) 
Census, 1891. Results of the Census of the Seven | 
Colonies of Australasia, showing occupations of the | i The Government 





Peoples - 40... Gee-scscqncvdegealosser skeen tena eee eee Statistician 
Statistical Register for 1892 and previous years; also | 
Part. 1 (Shipping) for1893 |. ic fic see J 
Australian Timbers. By W. H. Warren. Map,) 
plates, &. 8vo.- 1892 .... 20 cee 
Australia and America in 1892. <A Contrast. 8vo. .... 
Australian Museum, Sydney. Catalogue of Australian 
Mammals. 8vo. - 1892 0... .ca.. csc. casnseeseroesen eee 
The South Pacific and New Guinea, past and present 
oo NOVO. 1892. cance tedisssctstensectotge tyatstvan sean 
Catalogue of Exhibits in the New South Wales Courts. 
SV0. | DBO Bee. asic he astaceccagdescanere oer eee eee ne Rerat > 
Aborigines, The, of New South Wales. Map and 
plates. S¥o0:) 1892 “2aWc.hudclateos tee ne 
Aborigines. Notes on the, of New South Wales. 8vo. 
1892. « visssehsbsvadeassdesatsarsecebqayerateaates Feces Seneca tele 


Drama and Music in New South Wales. 8vo. 1892 
Fisheries. History of New South Wales, Map and 





Plates....8v0. “L8OSs..icis1.mesttaeecntenersesuktshers ene ene 

Fish and Fisheries, Marine, of New South Wales, ae The Hon. Arthur 
and present, in their commercial aspect. Map.f Renwick, M.D.,&e. 
SVO. LOZ. .....ccccseendsrcenessenosgeccsopemey ase su geese ects Sean 


Physical Geography and Climate of New South 

Wales. 2nd edit. Maps and diagrams. 8vo. 1892 
Prison System of New South Wales. 8vo. 1893 .... 
Progress and Resources of New South Wales. A 


Sketch of. .Diagramis. Svo.) L893....0.es, sees 
Sheep and Wool in New South Wales... Diagrams. 
SVOs 1893 | a. ccvsiascees cesses tcvanee Seeeeseen ss ees een eee een 
Social, Industrial, Political, and Co- -operative Asso- 





ciations, &e., in New South Wales. 8vo. 1892. 
Statistics, History, and Resources of New South 
Wales): (Map. , 8vo. 1893 255.2. oe one eee 
Trade and Commerce in New South Wales. Rise, 
progress, and present position of. S8vo. 1892 ........ 
Wool Exhibits, New South Wales, arranged according 
+0 Wool Districts.~: Sy." 1893. xi. eee J 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
New South Wales—Contd. 
Fisheries. Report of the Commissioners of, for 1892.| The Agent-General 
NN Sy OES 8 OO a ee, Cae for N.S. Wales 
Geographical Encyclopedia of New South Wales, \ 
including the Counties, Towns, and Villages within | 
meee mleny «Mla, (SY0.% A892 0 1....csuissecenricrcies The Hon. Arthur 
Handbook of the Flora of New South Wales. A Renwick, M.D., &c. 
description of the flowering plants and ferns indige- | 
nous to New South Wales. 8vo0. 1898............00 
Mines. Department of, Annual Reports for 1876,] 
A io a, \ The War Office 
School Buildings. Report on the Lighting, Heating, ) 
and Ventilation of, in Great Britain, the Continent | The Hon. Arthur 
of Europe, and America... Plans, &c. Fol. 1880 Renwick, M.D., &c. 
Technical Education. Report on. Plans. Fol. 1887 
SypNrey. International Exhibition, 1879. Official] , 
NEAT OAV. oh .crs0ceccncnse -copsvasesdsersovercalotnngs Pe ee 


New Zealand— 
Journal of the Department of Labour. 8vo. (Current | The Labour Depart- 
NN Bocca ass caueonesesnesocosceosorscvsctersce ment 
Wetiineron Harbour Board. Accounts, &c., for] 
a Nair 


Queensland. Supplements to the Government Gazette | The Registrar-Gene- 
(containing Vital Statistics). (Current numbers)... ral of Queensland 


South Australia. Births and Deaths. Monthly State-] The Registrar-Gene- 
Peemteor.- (Current NUMDELS) ............c.0..c.srerversssseecsrscees ral of S. Australia 


Straits Settlements. The Perak Government Gazette.) The Government 
DRE TE WOCKIY TUINDETS).......5.-..000002ere-cgorecnserercsasssesoesers Secretary 


Tasmania. UHandbook of Tasmania for 1893. Third] The Government 


year of issue. Map and diagram. 810.........sseeeees Statistician 
-Victoria— 
Exhibition Building, Melbourne. Handbook to the | The Exhibition 
Aquarium, Picture Galleries, &. 8vo. 1894 ........ Trustees 


H. H. Hayter, Esq., 


Victorian Year-Book, 1893. ‘Twentieth year of issue. C.M.G. 


Imports, Exports of Australasian Colonies. 1893. vf 
Ra Es cochoppesccecindenadeccncsesaeseseresandsesas 

Royal Society of Victoria. Proceedings. Vol. vi, New : 
SS 5 Sane ga 


Western Australia. Blue Book for 1892. Fol............. J.8. Keltie, Esq. 


(ce) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Army Medical Department. Report for 1892. Vol. 
xxxiv. Maps and diagram, 8V0. .........-...ssssssscsesssees 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers) 
Emigration and Immigration from and into the Unite The Board of Trade 
Kingdom. Statistical tables for 1893. (90.) 1894 


i The Department 


7 Os Bre 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Estimates, 1893-94. Army, Effective and Non-Effective 
Services. Civil Service. Navy and Revenue De-} J.S. Keltie, Esq. 


partments. i VOIS. iv. .:...i..ssteseonnosteuee soeete soot eeeen sense 
Identification of Criminals. Report on, 1894. ............ 
Joint Stock Companies’ Return. 1893 .........ceseeseeees Parohased 
Judicial Statistics for 1892 © 2...4...5:.:nvccrstarteeceteeser eons Speers: 


Labour Commission. Reports, &c., of the, 1892-94 

Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of The Board of Trad 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ eiembirbitn eco 

Mines and Minerals. Statistical Summaries for 1893.... Purchased 

Mint. Twenty-third and twenty-fourth Annual 
Reports of the Deputy Master of the Mint for 1892 
and 1893;) 2 vols:, 8vo. .Plates:n aaa eee Bee 

Opium. First Report of Royal Commission on, 1894 

Railway Rates. Reports of Select Committee, 1893.... > Purchased 


The Deputy Master of 
Mint 


Sea Fisheries. Statistical Tables for 1893 ..............008 
Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) ........ The Board of Trade 
Water Supply, London. Reports of Royal Com- 

Mission*oOn, 1893-94 s5.....Jckssetbscveus-osenerscon donne eseeeeanen ee Purchased 


Great Britain— 
Agricultural Produce Statistics of Great Britain for 


1898. ~ [C$781 6.) .2....c..0-tcosessenesrectecs esos see nena The Board of Agri- 
Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, 1893. culture 
[ C-7256.) .sctecesosevare sasereossusesseedivvavedesnnedeees ei naan 


England and Wales— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Fifty-fifth Annual ) 
Report of the Registrar-General of, 1892. [C-7238] | 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1893; Births ' The Registrar-Gene- 


and Deaths to March, 1894. No. 181...........sssessoeees ral of England 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven | 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ 4 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 8 parts,| The Trustees of the 
ALO. 18Q4, .....ccdtescesetsonepstinesteecossnsases og¥eus iiaeetntnce aaeaeaatee Museum 
London— 
London Statistics, 1892-93. Vol. iii. Diagrams.)| The London County 
FOL, oi. sedetessssenterenSuoper ieceesesvencot titer faceosen vee Selatan Council 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Reports of the | The Statistical Com- 
Statistical Committee, &c., for 1898. Maps, 8vo..... mittee 
Royal Commission, 1893. Statement as to the The Clone 
origin, position, powers, duties, and finance of G 1 dhell coat 
the Corporation of London. Fol., 1898 ................ gece 
Hviu. Chamber of Commerce and Shipping. Annual] Sir Charles M. Ken- 
Report of the Council for 1892-93. 8vo. ........006 nedy, K.C.M.G. 


Livereoou. Free Public Library, Museum, and 
Walker Art Gallery. 41st Annual Report for » The Chief Librarian 
LB DS jo. csocs sassdences seoredennver ten Festesncesvou: sc\iatneeit 13 ie tana 

MancuesterR. Weekly and Quarterly Returns of 
the Medical Officer of Health. (Current num- + The Medical Officer 


DOPE) scsnaesetedesooeciieetes voted. Eedecoue cea ee ae hose eran Seeman 
Worruine. Report on M. Hermite’s Treatment of 
Sewage. 9 pp., 4to. Worthing, 1894. ..............08 Dr. Oa 
Mersey. Report on the present state of the Naviga- | Admiral Sir G. H. 
tion of the river Mersey, 1893. 870. ..1......s.ssceseererees Richards, K.C.B. 


By 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the ) 
. Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly | The! Registrar. Gere. 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1893; Births | Bs UE 
and Deaths to March, 1894. No. 121... 
Congested Districts Board for Ireland. Second Annual! Peeshed 
RRR AMER AD SVN ees eo doe doce yaseseveiors so-dsnnsentsesetven Hobs 
Dustin Metropolitan Police. Statistical Tables for | The Chief Commis- 
I Uae eet oop cncdnventsasescereerssesnenssnseonosonses sioner of Police 


Scotland— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... 

Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
registered during quarter ending 31st March, 1894 l The Registrar-Gene- 

Supplement to monthly and quarterly returns of Births, ral of Scotland 
Deaths, and Marriages registered in 1893; also 
Vaccination Returns relative to Children born in ; 
eer tec cacssconcscednvescoesessesssnsencsoosies ay 





(d) Authors, &c. 
Atxss1o (GiutI0). La Funzione del Tesoro nello Stato 
oe DEAD OVO EAdOVa, 1894) o.oo... cceseeceeee } eo 
Ar@yLu (DuKEOF). The Unseen Foundations of Society, 
an examination of the fallacies and failures of economic 
science due to neglected elements. xx + 591 pp., 8vo. 
ees ese see cenee Nuc seoéehonnsacdhedesscosgsesseevouesee 
ATxinson (Epwarp, LL.D.). The Financial Outlook. 
An Address to the New York State Chamber of Com | 
merce, 5th April, 1894. 23pp.,8vo. New York, 1894 
Brrton (Henry R.). The Case for Monetary Reform. } 
RT 0) a, once lane o ass .cdedeencsssetesscoresdscconsesaresscncees 
BeEN1HAM (JEREMY). Defence of Usury; showing the 
impolicy of the present legal restraints on the terms 
of pecuniary bargains; in letters to a Friend. To 
which is added a letter to Adam Smith, LU.D., on the | 
discouragements opposed by the above restraints to the 
progress of inventive industry. 3rd edition, to which 
is also added, 2nd edition, a protest against law taxes. 
DO OVOn LS1G a2... ccscecsenssensscoassruee 
Bippre (D.). The Infectious Diseases (Notification) 
Act, and its effect in the large towns of England. } The Author 
RN eee ec ceva ano dex- sou crsenecseteccscncsoosnsntasnsons = 
Brenox (B£.). Die Zunahme der Blitzgefahr und die 
Einwirkung des Blitzes auf den menschlichen Kéorper. 

Zapp.) lates. Svo. Berlin, 1894...................scosssesse 
Booru (Cuarius). The Aged Poor in England and : 
Wales. Condition. 8 + 527 pp., 8vo. 1894... aa 

Brenrano (Lugo). Hours and Wages in relation to 
Production. (Translated by Mrs. William Arnold.) + Purchased 
ere (ao oe Be 

Buxton (Sypnry) and Barnes (Guo. 8.). Handbook 
to the Death Duties. viii + 109 pp., 8vo. 1890 ........ ” 


Purchased 


The Author 


Purchased 
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| 
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Donations. 


(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

CiremMEeNTS (GEORGE). Clements’ Customs Guide, and 
British and Colonial Tariff for 1853. xxvi + 394 pp., 
BVO. ...ss.neosenecsesovmemasonont ariel ieee canahyeeieeeehane ieeeate ac aeons 

CoHEN (JOSEPH). Present value of 1/. monthly, 1 to 360 
months at 4, 45 to 8 per cent. per annum; also other 
tables for building society mortgage valuations. 36 pp., 
LGmo. [1894] s....2.- sescteasbaen. dtcarsncetinaee aig ee 

Cooper (JosuPH). Cooper’s Tabular Guides to In- 
dustrial Life Assurance, and Ordinary Life Assurance. 
Eolded sheets. 918940 oii....cscsctanedyscvpsdeoaeie eee a 

Ferraris (Canto F.). Nuovi appunti sulla Statistica 
della coltura intellettuale. Nota. 14 pp., 8vo. Venezia, 
1894: ..csssassoosseceteetscoeoneceaedensseheadayech senessiFistNte ctntee= aaa 

FREDERIKSEN (D. K.). Mortgage Banking in America. 
32 pp., Svo.. Paris, 1894)» .i.,5.5.00- hc. -easeuae ease eee 

GARNIER (RusseLt M.). History of the English Landed 
Interest. Its customs, laws, and agriculture. (Modern 
Period.) xx 4+ 564 pp., Svo.. 1893;...c2-esoe eee 

GEERING (DR. T.). Das Handelsjahr. Ein Beitrag zur 
besseren Beriicksichtigung des Momentes der Zeit in 
der Verwaltungsstatistik. 7 pp., 4to. 1894 oes 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased), 


The War Office 


The Author 


ee 


- 


M.N. C. Frederiksen 


Purchased 


The Author 


Harpy (RatpH Price). Enquiry into methods of ) 


representing and giving effect to the Experience of a 
Friendly Society ; and on the Hearts of Oak Benefit 
Society and its experience for 1884-91. 70 pp., 8vo. 


| 
P ” 
| 


1894 vosiscedtsssteretchesosenpornsessbeststneneneavaet ate eee maaan J 


Hoop (W. Cuaruss). Statistics of Insanity ; embracing 
a report of Bethlem Hospital, from 1846 to 1860, 
inclusive: ,122 pp.,-8yo.+-1862.4....2..2001 eee 

Hispyer (Orro). Jahrbuch fiir Volkswirthschaft und 
Statistik. 2, Jahrgang. 558 pp., 8vo. Leipzig, 
LEB . ccvscitgdices stntonnveaseonsabane ets -nhieedgass) UMRerae een nna: enema 

JURASCHEK (DR. FRANZ von). Weltproduktion und 
Welthandel. Diagrams. 37 pp., 8vo. Leipzig, 1894... 

MANDELLO (JuLES). Le Mouvement social en Hongrie. 
16 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1894 -wic.c.tcesass..i-scckea nee ee 

Meyer (Dr. Rudolph)— 


Purchased 


The War Oifice 


} Tis Autor 


ec 


Das Sinken der Grundrente und dessen mégliche). 


sociale und politische Folgen. ix + 150 pp., 8vo. 
Wien, 1894 \o.cci....d.essdes<caeessehes tage veer oi dees chen ee een 

Zur Valuta-Frage. 80pp.,12mo. Wien, 1894. ........ 
Minoprio (Dr. J.). Jahrbuch fiir Volks- und Staats- 
wirthschaft aller Linder der Erde. Jahrgang 1. 
vill + 451 pp., 8vo, Berlin, 1880) f....:-e.c ee 
Movat (Frepsric J., M.D.). Education and Training 
of the Children of the Poor. 61 pp., 8vo. 1880 ........ 
Norman (JoHN H.). Sailor’s and Traveller’s Guide to 
2,070 exchanges of the world’s 46 current gold and 
silver coins, d&e.\ Slips ic. csrs-cecsratencencenh-o-hee eee 
Passy (H.). On large and small farms, and their in- 
fluence on the Social Economy; including a view of 
the progress of the division of the soil in France since 
1815... lf4pp., Svo.’ 848s cacc Gh. tee seen ee 
Perris (GzoRGE H.). The Fisheries Year-Book, 1890. 
Edited by, (First and last number.) 190 pp., 8vo. 
L8QO witsretishes SSedaseesssvoutesepsengschernbencens cae tehtrpaeaaie sm ahan aaeenan 


The War Office 


The Author 


Purchased 


} The Editor 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
PRASCHKAUER (MAximirian). Ein Abriss ueber das 
Englische Arbitrations- (Schiedsrichter) Wesen mit 
einem Anhange... 86pp., 8vo. London und 
ede ac tiae on he sss coe isncssatbevaitevievsibivsoouss® 
Raz (Joun). Hight hours for work. xii+340 pp., 8vo. | Messrs. Macmillan 
Me lore cs iSiriccedasseivacictsseacasicssssvsorsscsssesiscevace and Co. 
RarraLovich (ArtuHur). Le Marché Financier en 
1893-94. ae Be Topp Svo. Paris, 189400... tcc P aeeph Boe 
Rectvs (Eris#e). Nouvelle Geographie Universelle. 
La Terre et les Hommes. Tome xix. Amerique aa Purchased 
sud. Maps and plates. La. 8vo. Paris, 1894............ 
Rosertson (J. BARR). The Indian Cutrenc 23 
| Bho Anthor 
SavrrBeck (Aueustus). Course of average prices of 
General Commodities in England. [1820-93. ] ees a 
Sryp (Hrnzst). The Silver Question in 1893. 
simple explanation. 81 pp., 8VO. 1894 ures ar 
Sitta (Pietro)— 
Operai e Fanciulli Italiani in Inghilterra. Appunti 
di Statistica sociale. 45 pp., 8vo. Catania, 1894..... 
Le probléme de l’immigration dans les Etats-Unis de 8 
VAmerique. 18pp.,8vo. Paris, 1893... 
Strepa (WitH.). Arbeitszeit im Backerei- und Kondi-) 
toreigewerbe; 7 pp., 8vo. Gewerbegericht; 10 pp. | 
_ Jugendliche Arbeiter ; 15 pp. Kinderarbeit und ihr | 
Schutz in Deutschland; 7pp.; 1893. Koalition und f ” 
Koalitionsverbote; 8 pp. Normalarbeitstag ; 8 pp. 
Sonntagsarbeit; JO pp. Trucksystem; 6 pp...........0. 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1894. Edited by J. Scott] The Edit 
TM Pecc trac siciessnveonrsassessnesvessosecersvescosscersase Eos 
Topp (Rev. Epa@ar). The Church and the Poor. A 
Pension at Sixty. Suggestions for an Old ac} Frank Powell, Esq. 
Pensions Scheme. 24 pp., 8vo. Birmingham. [1894] 
Van DER SMISSEN (Epovarp). La Population, les 
causes de ses progrés et les obstacles qui en arrétent > Purchased 
Memeo, yO. | Paris, 1993 ............ssccecsscsseseses 
Wheat. Production and Distribution. Duties on 
Food Imports. Chart of Imports. (Reprinted tnt | The Editor 
Beeroremsot, PLS Pp, 400. L894 ...2.......cccsevorcoevoneres 
Wolff (Henry Wa) 
A defence against “Sweating.” J1lpp., 8vo. 1894... 
Les Banques populaires au point de vue coopératif. } The Author 
er oe ordoax, 1894). oo... ss ssecoseonsssenees 
Pincrox (r. Locks). Dwellings of the Poor 
and Weekly Wage-Earners in and around Towns | Purchased 
Peet OVO) Elates. | LSIAL..........ccecccoce soscreossnseces: 


The Author 


9) 





(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom. Report and Resolutions adopted at the + James Hole, Esq. 
34th Annual Meeting, March, 1894. 8V0. wees 


ee a ec 


* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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Donations—Contd. 





ti By whom Presented 
Dunations. (when not purchased). 


(e) Societies, &c. a eae 
British Economic Association. The Economic Journal. oe 
No. 18, March, 1894 .5..-...:hie tion a eee eee The SoC on 
Economic Review. Vol. iv, No. 2. 8yo. 1894 wwe The Publishers 
Corporation of Foreign Bondbolders. 19th and 20th 
Annual General Reports of the Council for 1891 and > J.S8. Keltie, Esq. 
1892. 2 'vols5\S8V0....).c5..cc:ssates-cascnasxemmctens eeeeeee eee 
Cunard Line, The, and the World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893.] The Cunard Com- 
82 pp., maps and plates, obl. 8vo. 1898................sseeees pany 
East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 
Industrial Conference. Report of Proceedings at the 
preliminary, held in London, March 16th, 1894. | Edwin Rainbow, 
With description of a suggested Industrial Union of Esq. 
Employers and Employed. 72 pp., 8vo. 1894 ........ 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxxi. Part 3. j Ths Inet 
1894) oscésessdhincrinscnneatsiesedeaces ee nn pe aN 


Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ aS 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. The Taseation 
Vol. exy, 1893-94. “Plates, 8yo. ieee een 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings, No. 4, 
1893. Plates. 80. ..:..5icssecsooss-:tesrenatoieeeeee nese ee nee 2 


Insurance Institute of Ireland. Report. Session : 
1892-98, 8vo, Dublin, 1804.0 et ade 
London Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Current | The Chamber of 
NUMDHEYS) ......0.-ce-cceecsseorstoseectesoehsnueeeses et te eta ee Commerce 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 
and Proceedings. Fourth Series. Vol. viii, No. 2. + The Society 
1898-94, Plates, 8V0. .i.clussdedesentcccBetsoeceent ean eran 
Manchester Statistical Society. “ Hours and Cost of} 
Labour in the Cotton Industry at home and abroad,” a 
by #. Merttens. 1804 ni. Missesesccattegeatipeasa ee eee 
Peabody Donation Fund. 29th Annual Report of the 
rTetatcen for 1893) 4t0.%%..(22..5. neeecmers 3 <n aaNet } SP ROIS ONE AE 
Political Economy Club— 
Minutes of Proceedings, 1882-89. Roll of Members 
and questions discussed. 8v0. 1889 ........... cee GoW Aabeae 
Minutes, questions discussed, &c., 1889-90, 1890-91, nis Li hte 
1891-92. Three parts, 8¥O. (22. \s..teisescnest eee 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. Third er The 
Vol. v, part 1. 1894) 0..50..tsesccseeeetert tee en 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for April, 1894 ............... 7 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. 
(Current numbers) ....e:cccsrecssocstartsstosss-s)0ers een 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. Proceedings. Vol. BY as 
xiv, part 1, No. 87, 1894n)ieusssanatemen in oe } The eee 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society — 
Catalogue of Library. Supplement vii. Additions to 
Taibrary; 1892-93. 8vosc.aac.see ee 


Society 
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Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. lxxvi, plates, inte 
SVO. 1893 .........css.sebecsn sth eaefeeesie senna tase tena 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) ........... As 
Royal Statistical Society. Journal. 44 back numbers oe ela 


N. A. Humphreys, 
Esq. 

Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current The Instituti 
ntim bers) ii..:m-sth da i ee ee PT cn, } “eae 


Royal Statistical Society. Journal. 63 back numbers... 4 


1894.) Additions to the Library. 435 
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Donations. (when not purchased). 





(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 

Sanitary LInstitute— 

EPEC OLY Ole XIV 08 1 LGOD 5,-0.0. esecsecinesseonenssvsooe daa’ oes 

Journal of the Institute. Vol. xv, part 1. “April, The Institute 
Seamen’s Hospital Society. General Report of cases 

under treatment at the Hospitals and Dispensaries of f The Society 

BR re ME ress Ven reese dgncs scoareeestceangsdssdnevacersoses , 
Society of Arts. J ournal. (Current numbers) 
Surveyors’ Institution— 

Catalogue of the Forestry Collection of the Institu- 

Eee ES FACS VO oi n.cn cc sogAocsnsecvsccobssccenssotusceoros The Institution 

Dransactions. (Current numbers) ................sseescees 
Tramways Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. | Messrs. Griffiths and 

Quarterly Journal. No. 14, 1894. to... seesesensees Millington 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 








BPN OMe ere cohccelsscivessosveccossosees Current number: | The Editor 
Bem eO TAPE FO ecteas says sceecikcvssececvescessseeceee x 3 
Bankers’ Magazine, The.............scsseseeeees os * 
British Trade Journal, The ............s000 in - 
Building Societies and Land et 

panics Gazetto, The «..........0scosee e 
COTES ALE TES (0 U3 0 a “A ;. 
Re Ce i aetna esses sata ncctiasncercaces sss - e 
Commercial World, The.................2sssce00 5 . 
PRE OSTUNL BY ae 1 AC 11 ioey sd snnedeaeecusssov0seaceeessees > 3 
Minance Chronicle, ChE .1.:.....ccs.ccsesceeareee . bs 
CONGUE SUNS 9 le aie ene eee ,, f 
BPEATICOLE ORD LUO” ccncsccscscscnevniaccesssennsnes . * 

~ ee PNLONG concreessccccighseseeevsees “ 4 

NR Raa anegndontAintannccie aA f 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ nf Pe 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ 8 + 
Iron and Steel and Coal Timeg................ . 53 
Miachimery Market, The ..............0ss000 %) y) 
LS ee nee Jota ee . A 
RE ERE ORCLOT LON cio ccciesattevessrisnssssseconsense a “a 
eto oee fe frccssccicosegvasqavvseesseneess 7 “ 
SMILALTY FUCCOTG, THO v.csccscesscscessesersessceneess i of 
TRIES UGS gs MS »» r» 
eee icis ssc dncisicerssrecsesees - - 
BAIA Or hci oo sosseseccuctectee 5 
Local Government Directory, Almanac and Guide a Dr. F. J. Mouat, 

a iirc cectsaecssncessdscerocosncsnssooesseautscs LL.D. 

Purchases. 


Periodicals, &c.— 


Banking Almanac and Directory, 1894. 
British Almanac, 1894. 





* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
vr Colonies in which they are issued. 
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Purchases—Contd. 


Colonial Office List for 1894. 

County Councils and Municipal Corporations Companion and Diary, 1894. 
Financial Reform Almanack, 1894. 

Foreign Office List, 1894. 

Ham’s Inland Revenue Year Book, 1894. 

Hazell’s Annual, 1894. 

Howe’s Classified Directory to Metropolitan Charities, 1894. 
India Office List for 1894. 

Kew Bulletin. (Current numbers.) 

Official Year Book of Scientific and Learned Societies for 1894. 
Palmer’s Quarterly Index to the Times. 

Publishers’ Circular. (Current weekly numbers.) 

Stock Exchange Year Book, 1894. 

Whitaker’s Almanack, 1894. 

Willing’s Press Guide for 1894. 
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OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1894, 


Report of the Counoin for the Financtat Yuar ended 81st December, 
1893, and for the Susstonat Year ending 26th June, 1894, 
presented at the SixtietH Annuat GeneraL Meetine of the Royat 
SravisticaL Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 9, Adelphi 


Terrace, Strand, London, on the 26th of June, 1894. 


THe Council have the honour to submit their Sixtieth Annual 
Report. 
The roll of Fellows on the 3lst December last as comparcd 
with the average of the previous ten years was as follows— 








Average 
Particulars. 1893. for the previous 
f Ten Years. 
' Number of Fellows on 31st December ............. ese 964 981 
Life Members included in the above o......csesceesseereereees 176 162 
_ Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ............ 66 62 
New Fellows elected (and one resignation cancelled) 36 83 








Since the 1st January last, 25 new Fellows have been elected, 
and the number at present on the list is 960. 

The Society has to deplore the deaths of the following members 
since June last year. The list includes the names of General Sir 
George Balfour, K.C.B., D.L., who had been a Fellow since 1848 ; 
‘Dr. Robert Lawson, who was serving on the Council of the Society 
ati the time of his decease; and the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Lovelace, F.R.S., who was the last surviving Original Member of 
the Society :— 
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Deaths of Fellows from June, 1893—June, 1894. 
Date of Election. 


cd p @) Balfour, General Sir George, K.C.B., D.L. ......c.cecreeresere 1848 
Culley, George; C.B....c.::.1-10ascssen Ree 1887 

Elliot, Sir George, Bart:, M.-P... eee icakcoceceeertene se Le 

d Gibb, Thomas E. ..... cosdececesord cove tecaisna’ JeeaNi donee een, amma 
Hawksley, Thomas, F. B.S. ial 1879 
Humphreys, George, M.A., F.1-A,” 22) cypsee eee eee 1872 

Kempson, Williamn....22.3.4.).scssccnsses sareesesereeet eee 1889 

ed. p (2) Tiawson, Robert, UL.D......0,,.c:ciesscvseed aces beeagt ae ene 1873 
Lord, JOIN ...ccccZsccess ensscoceccnstevencba tenet: onsen 1888 

ed p (1) Lovelace, The Right Hon. the Earl of, F.R.S.  ............ 1834: 
McKay, Andrew D. .....cc.cesseeescavse dengue nee aeenet 1890 

Pearson, Professor C. H. ....\.).gcssecpeneeees eee 1857 

Percival, William ......... soe scocoaececteneralecietn eae Sean 

Selwyn, Captain Charles W. css: 1886 

Spence, James oj....::0-ssucdeessne tte eee sic avie caso soe 1891 

ad Woolhouse, Wesley:S. B., F.1.A.S. nya eedeee eee 1838 


Death of Honorary Fellow. 
Langton, John, M.A. (Canada) “Wiizvwssemneen acetate 1876 


The financial condition of the Society is exhibited in the 
accompanying table, in which the particulars are contained for 
the twenty-five years 1869-93. 

The papers read and the members elected at each of the 
monthly meetings have been as follows :— 


Session 1893-94. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st November, 1893. 
Dr. Rosert Girren, C.B., F.R.S., Hon. Vice-President, in the 





Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows :— 
John Appleyard. Vincent Clarence 8. O’Connor. 
Frederic James Atkinson, Alexander William Payne. 
Ernest Aves, M.A. Charles Herbert E. Rea. 
Thomas William Bushill. Richard Pennefather Rothwell. 
J. H. D. Davidson. Cecil Roy Saunders, F.I. Inst. 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett. | Professor Dr. Pietro Sitta. 
Ernest L. Franklin. Richard Teece, F.1.A., F.F.A. 
Arthur Horace Gadsden. Thomas Tyrer, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
ohn Hyde. Rev. John Frome Wilkitisoh, M.A. 


The Howard Medal (with 20/.) was presented to Hugh Richard 
os M.A., M.D., for his Kssay on “ Perils and Protequall of 
ieee reek salts Statistical Illustrations where practicable.” 


e Indicates those who had served on the Council. 
d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 
p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the number. 
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The President’s Opening Address, “ Life and Labour of the 
“ People in London: First Results of an Inquiry based on the 
‘©1891 Census,” was in his absence through illness, read by 
Mr. J. Argyle. | 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Charles Booth for his Address 
was moved by Dr. G. B. Longstaff, seconded by Mr. T. H. Elliott, 
and carried by acclamation. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesdar , 19th December, 1893. 
The President, Mr. CHartes Boortn, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 
Arthur C. Humphreys-Owen, J.P. | Percy Charlton Morgan. ~ 


Dr. Hugh R. Jones read a Paper (the Howard Medal Prize 
Essay) on ‘ Perils and Protection of Infant Life.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—The President (Mr. Charles Booth), Mr. F. Hendriks, 
Dr. Francis Warner, Mr. Noel A. Humphreys, Mrs. Fawcett, 
Mr. A. H. Bailey, Mr. Rowland Hamilton, Mr. H. A. Rusher, 
and Dr. Jones in reply. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th January, 1894. 
Dr. Rosert Girren, C.B., F.R.S., Hon. Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Hugh R. Jones, M.A., M.D. David Marshall. 
Thomas Bassett Macaulay. Frederick O. Smithers. 


Mr. R. H. Hooker read a Paper on “ Modes of Census-Taking 
‘fin the British Dominions.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Dr. G. B. Longstaff, Mr. C. S. Loch, Mr. F. Hendriks, 
Mr. J. A. Baines, Dr. J. Kérési, Mr. A. H. Bailey, Major P. G. 
Craigie, Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Dr. R. Giffen (Chairman), and 
Mr, R. H. Hooker in reply. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th February, 1894. 
The President in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Charles E. Adams, B.Sc. | Rowland H. Fellows. 
George E. Cockram. George H. Perris. 
William F, Drew. | James Price. 


“Mr. George Johnson, Statistician of the Department of Agriculture, Canada, 
was elected an Honorary Fellow of the Society. 
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The Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton, M.P., read a Pape: 
on “Ocean Highways: their bearing on the Food and Wages ot 
“Great Britain.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—The President (Mr. Charles Booth), Sir John C. R. Colomb, 
Sir Rawson W. Rawson, Mr. John Glover, Mr. H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.P., Mr. Stephen Bourne, Mr. W. J. Harris, Mr. A. E. 
Bateman, and Lord George Hamilton in reply. 


Lifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th March, 1894. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., Hon. Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


John William Field. Arthur John Hughes, C.I.E. 
Joseph Francis. Hon. William F. D. Smith, M.P. 


The President (Mr. Charles Booth) read a Paper on “ Statistics 
“of Pauperism in Old Age.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Sir Francis 8. Powell, M.P., Mr. C. 8. Loch, Sir Courtenay 
Boyle, Dr. W. A. Hunter, M.P., Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, Mr. G. H. 
Perris, and Mr. Charles Booth in reply. 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th April, 1894. 
Dr. Frepzric J. Movat, LL.D., Hon. Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


William M. Kirkcaldy. | William Lewis Newey. 


Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S.I., read a Paper on “The Conditions and 
“Prospects of Popular Education in India.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Mr. Rowland Hamilton, Sir Juland Danvers, Mr. F. C. 
Danvers, Mr. A. K. Connell, Dr. F. J. Mouat (Chairman), and 
Mr. Baines in reply. 
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Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 22nd May, 1894. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., Hon. Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 


The following was elected a Fellow :— : 
Geoffrey Drage, M.A. 


Mr. Robert M. Johnston, F.L.S., Government Statistician and Registrar- 
General of Tasmania, was elected an Honorary Fellow of the Society. 


Mr. John Macdonell, LU.D., read a Paper on ‘‘ Statistics of 
“ Litigation in England and Wales since 1859.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Sir Rawson W. Rawson (Chairman), Mr. H. Cunynghame, 
Dr. Robert Giffen, Mr. John Glover, Mr. W. J. R. Pochin, 
Mr. F. Hendriks, and Mr. J. Macdonell in reply. 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th June, 1894. 
Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., Hon. Vice-President, in 


the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 
Arthur Lyon Bowley. George Jamieson. 
Noel Charles Minchin Home, LL.B., | Captain Christopher T. P. Keene. 
A.LA. James Barr Robertson. 
Sir William H. Houldsworth, Bart., | Napoleone Tagliaferro. 
ALE. Frederick William Verney. 


Mr. William J. Harris read a Paper on “A Comparison of 
“the Growth of Wealth in France and England, also of their 
‘“Economic Conditions, specially with reference to their Agricul- 
“tural Systems, and their Position in case of War.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Sir Rawson W. Rawson (Chairman), Mr. S. Bourne, 
Mr. Rowland Hamilton, Mr. F. Hendriks, Major P. G. Craigie, 
Mr. G. Samuel, Mr. Clare S. Read, Mr. John B. Martin, and 
Mr. Harris in reply. 


Notwithstanding the decrease in the number of Fellows as 
compared with last year, and the falling off in the ordinary 
income thus arising, the Council have been able to defray the 
expenses of the year, including the extraordinary outlay for legal 
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charges in connection with the appointment of new Trustees, the 
purchase of a set of the Journal, and the painting and repair of 
the Society’s premises, without touching on the Society’s capital. 
As far as can be foreseen, no heavy expenses are likely to arise 
during the present year, so that the current income is estimated 
to meet the ordinary requirements of the Society. In view of the 
fact that the constantly increasing Library will, in all probability, 
require in the future a larger sum to maintain it in proper con- 
dition, the Council would specially invite individual Fellows to 
belp in maintaining the numbers of the Society. 


~The Council in February last appointed a special committee to 
take such steps as they might consider necessary to give effect to 
the views the Society has expressed on previous occasions with 
regard to :— 


(a.) The maintenance of a permanent census organisation. 
(b.) The institution of a quinquennial census. 


The committee, after due deliberation, drew up and forwarded 
-a memorial* to the President of the Local Government Board, 
in support of the recommendations made by the Departmental 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1890. A copy.of this 
‘memorial was sent to every Member of Parliament who was a 
Fellow of the Society, asking him to do anything in his power in 
support of the objects indicated. A letter was also addressed to 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre asking him to receive a small deputation on the 
subject. 

This deputation, consisting of the President, Sir Rawson 
W. Rawson, Mr. John B. Martin, Dr. G. B. Longstaff, and 
Mr. Hendriks, and introduced by the Right Hon. Leonard 
Courtney, M.P., waited on the President of the Local Government 
Board at the House of Commons on the 5th June, when Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre expressed his sympathy with the objects of the deputation, 
promising to consider the matter very carefully, and, if he could 
make out a sufficiently strong case to the Treasury, to press 
the suggestions of the Pe rislints with all the means at his 
command. 


Under the conditions in the regulations laid down for the 
award of the Guy Medal, the Council have awarded a silver Guy 
Medal to Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck, for his paper, read in April, 
1893, on “Prices of Commodities during the last seven years,” 
taking this opportunity of recognising the valuable series of 


* This memorial will be found printed in the Society’s Journal for June last, 
p. 379. 
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articles which Mr. Sauerbeck has from time to time contributed to 
the Society’s Journal. 


With the view of providing in advance suitable papers for 
discussion at the evening meetings of the Society, the Council in 
November appointed a Sub-Committee on Papers, whose special 
functions should be to suggest a sufficient number of subjects 
which might be treated statistically, in order to provide against 
any unforeseen difficulty that might occur. 


The Howard Medal for 1893 was awarded (together with 20.) 
to Dr. Hugh R. Jones, M.A., for his essay on “‘ Perils and Pro- 
“tection of Infant Life, with statistical illustrations where 
‘‘ practicable.” The essay was read before the Society in Decem- 
ber, and is printed in the Journal for March. 

The subject of the essays for the Howard Medal, which will be 
awarded in 1895 (with 20/. as heretofore), is as follows :-— 

‘* Reformatories, and Industrial Schools of that class, in their 
‘‘ relation to the antecedents, crimes, punishments, education after 
‘“‘ conviction, and training of juvenile offenders: together with the 
‘‘ nature and extent of their influence on the diminution or increase 
‘ of crime generally. 

‘“‘ These particulars to be collected and analysed on a statistical 
‘basis, both as respects the institutions and agencies, public and 
“private, at home and abroad, for the reclamation of juvenile 
‘‘ offenders, and the best means of dealing with them on release. 

“This does not include the industrial and training institutions 
‘‘ certified by the Local Government Board under the 25 and 26 
 Vict., cap. 43.” 


By permission of the Council, a preliminary conference was 
neld in the Society rooms on the 16th March, for the purpose ' 
oi considering the advisability of forming an industrial union of 


employers and employed for the discussion of questions affecting 
both parties. 


The meeting of the International Statistical Institute at 
Chicago in September last year, was attended by three Fellows of 
the Society, viz.: Mr. A. E. Bateman, C.M.G., Major P. G. Craigie, 
and Mr. F. Hendriks. There were also present the following 
Honorary Fellows of the Society: General F. A. Walker, who 
was elected “ President-Adjoint” of the Institute, the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, M. E. Levasseur, Signor L. Bodio, and 


M. A. N. Kier. The proceedings of the Institute have been 
noticed in the Journal for March. 
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The meeting of the British Association was held last year at 
Nottingham, Section F' being under the presidency of Professor 
J. S. Nicholson, F.S.8. Papers were read by the following 
Fellows of the Society:—Mr. Stephen Bourne, Mr. Edwin 
Cannan, M.A., the Rev. W. Cunningham, M.A., D.D., Professor 
F, Y. Edgeworth, M.A., D.C.L., Professor H. 8. Foxwell, M.A., 
Mr. L. L. Price, M.A., and the Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A. 


The cordial thanks of the Council have been tendered on behalf 
of the Society to the Auditors for their honorary services in 
auditing the Treasurer’s account for the past year. 


Permission to hold the Ordinary Meetings of the Society in the 
Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology, in Jermyn Street, 
has been continued through the courtesy of the Education Depart- 
ment, and the Council have again conveyed to the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education their thanks for the accommo- 
dation thus afforded. 


The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1894-95 is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 
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CouncIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1894-95. 


PRESIDENT. 
*THE RIGHT HON. LORD FARRER. 


COUNCIL. 


Arthur H. Bailey, F.I.A. 
Alfred Edmund Bateman, C.M.G. 
Henry R. Beeton. 
James Bonar, M.A., LL.D. 
Stephen Bourne. 
*Sir Courtenay Boyle, K.C.B. 
J. Oldfield Chadwick. 
Hyde Clarke. 
Major Patrick George Craigie. 


Frederick C. Danvers. 


Frederick Brooksbank Garnett, C.B. 


*John Glover, J.P. 


Viscount Grimston. 


*The Right Hon. Lord George F. 


Hamilton, M.P. 


Rowland Hamilton. 


Frederick Hendriks, F.I.A. 

Noel A. Humphreys. 

Charles 8. Loch, B.A. 

Geo. B. Longstaff,M.A.,M.D.,F.R.C.P. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A.,M.P. 


* Alfred Milner, C.B., M.A. 


Francis G. P. Neison, F.LA. 


*William Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Onslow, 
G.C.M.G. 


Thomas J. Pittar. 

Sir William C. Plowden, K.C.8.I. 
Richard Price-Williams, M.Inst.C.E. 
John Rae, M.A. 


*Robert A. Yerburgh, M.P. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A., M.P. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


Alfred Edmund Bateman, C.M.G, 


Major Patrick George Craigie. 


FOREIGN HONORARY SECRETARY. 


John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
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_ The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 31st December, 1893, are subjoined, 
together with the ah of the Anditors on the accounts for the 
Ga 1893 :— 


| 


; 


@ )—Ansrrdcr of Receipts and Payments for the Yar ending 


a 31st DecEMBER, 1893. 








4 RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS, 
oe OE eS 
Q is WROIDE scr vchecetrscteanaed Lol Deg 
ei sia 6 
4 Less sublet ...... 38710 — 
27412 9 
of Petty Cash. 29 6 8 Hates and Vaxesiev. ccticcsssecars se 37 16 9 
Fire, Lights, and Water ......... P4e T1100 
Postage. 417 ; ‘ 
Account fie Repairs, Furniture, &C........0....0¢. 45. 3) = 
508 9 4 Salaries, Wages, and Pension ... 550 -— = 
Journal, Printing...... £024 7 2 
is on 2,9007. Consols......... 7712. = » Shorthand ‘ 37 13° = 
Reporters 
ec Literary 
mal Subscriptions:— “ Services } : 
578 9 8 
este 29% 10 - Ordinary Meeting Expenses ...... 31 15 10 
WAY OX CISIN Si Vsele vhs vescse vosencseaecteel 6211 - 
for the year 1.428 
eee iissn.n +5. : 7H Postage and delivery of Journals. 72 5 7 
.. Stationery and Sundry Printing... 73 6 11 
Sin Advance... 3716 = UM Brarytets iiss: scssceconedin eee 6216 6 
————_ 1560 6 ~ Cry Me Gal ee anceccats copetecasteveeeae 110 - 
Peloward Medal .::<a:.ssatacocontreeses 20 17 .6 
Incidental Expenses ........scsccseees 7o 14 4 
Mecsas etree. 123 18 — . 1,920 11 8 
Balance per cea, DA RS 
Pe Book. en ste ee ake 
Sales Ser vcccccecccesececevececce 12%,16 2 Balance of Petty Cash ant Gg 3 
is q a Postage } 38 5 
Sementsin Journal ......... VE By A CQOUD tiwivwoncaenes 
c ———— 49113 4 
SAN so ccseceassoes £2,412 a ve Total e@oeccce eeeerece £2,412 5 = 
Ee 





(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 


“ith February, 1894. ‘A. K. Connett, 














“Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., $ Auditors.” 
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(IT.)—Batanct Sueet of Assets and LiaBILitiEs, on 31st DecEMBER, 1893. 























LIABILITIES. ASSETS. r- 
. £ os. d. £ 9. a. || Cash Balances ....1..:o+s:s+seeeennen : 
Harrison and Sons, 142 1 8 2,900. New 2% per cent. Consols¢ 9 zen 44 
fom JOULDAL 4. .sccses costing § ~? 
Property: (Estimated Value of)— 
Be sukvaw ae Books in Library...... woe 21,000 
er aice é ae hg Po Journals, &c., in Stock 1,500 
-——— 208 8 8 Pictures, Furniture, 500 
and ixtures ..ccmer a 
18 Annual Subscriptions received — |) 3 
Sin elvaned sccnmnngige ss te | Leet er 
Less amount written off i 
; for time expired (ten 350 
246 4 8 VOAIB) scsseecscecsese sense ; 
Arrears of Subscriptions ree 
Balance in favour of the Society* 6,788 19 11 Verable (Say) srcccocrscscscseesees 5 
Sundry Debtors fcvcaccneneres oon ” 
£7,085 4 7 a 035 a 
bade 
(Signed) “J, O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
“ Saw. Dygr Nix, F.C.A., $ Aud 
“7th February, 1894. “A. K. CONNELL, 


* This balance is exclusive of the present value of the absolute Reversionary 
bequeathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 








on 31st DECEMBER, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 


G28. 0 oe ee £ 8. da. 
Amount of Fund in- Invested as per last) 
vested from last 243 16 4 Account in Metropo- {| Stock. 
PACOOU UU So getens csns pase litan Consolidated 3} | Pe 
per Cent. Stock, in $282 - 5 240 
Pal; Pra acta ar the name of the Trea- ; é 
oe ei a ead 518 9 surer, Richard _B. 
ee Martin, Esq., M.P... J 
249 15 1 || Balance from 1892 tol 548 9g oy 
be invested si.....ss00s ; 
Dividends received during 1898...... 718 = || Balance from 1893 oe 718 - i: 
: be invested ......0.0 ) ; 





£257 138 1 





(Signed) “ J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
‘ Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., pAudt 
“7th February, 1894. “A. K. ConneLt, a 
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“ REPORT OF THE AvDITORS FoR 1893. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer’s Accounts 


of the Society for the Year 1893, 


“¢ REPORT :— 


““ That they have compared the Entries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the lst January to the 31st 
December, 1893, and find them correct, showing the Recetpls 
(including a Balance of 508/. gs. 4d., from 1892) to have been 
2,4121. 5s. —d., and the Payments 1,920l. 118. 8d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 491/. 138. 4d. at the 81st December, 1893. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 7,035/. 4s. 7d., and the latter to 2461. 4s. 8d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 6,7881. 19s. 11d., exclusive of the present 
value of the absolute Reversionary Interest bequeathed to the Society 


by the late Dr. Guy. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1893, was 2571. 13s. 1d., of which 2431. 16s. 4d. was 
anvested in 2321. -s. 5d. Metropolitan Three and a Half per Cent. 
Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Hsq., M.P., thus 
leaving a balance of 131. 16s. gd. to be invested. 


“They have verified the Investments of the Society’s General 
Funds and Building Fund, and also the Banker’s Balance, all which 
were found correct. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1892 the nuniber 
of Fellows on the list was 994, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 66, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 35 new Fellows were elected (and the Resig- 
mation of one Fellow was cancelled), leaving on the list on the 31st 


December, 1893, 964 Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
‘Sam. Dymr Nix, F.C.A., $ Auddtors.” 
“« A, K. Connett, 


“7th February, 1894. 
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PRocEEDINGS of the SixtieTH AnnuaL GENERAL Mzntine. 


The PRusipENT, CHARLES Bootu, Esq., in the Chair. 


Mr. Joun B. Martin (Honorary Secretary) read the circular 
convening the meeting. 

The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 


The Report of the Council was taken as read. 

The Presipent moved: ‘“ That the Report of the Council, the 
Abstract of Receipts and Payments, the Balance Sheet of Assets 
and Liabilities, and the Report of the Auditors for 1893 be entered 
on the Minutes, and printed in the Journal.” 

Dr. F. J. Movat seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


Mr. THomas Tyrer and Mr. Jesse ArcyLe having been ap- 
pointed Scrutineers of the Ballot, reported that the proposed list 
of Council and Officers for the ensuing session was unanimously 
adopted. The thanks of the meeting were, on the motion of the 
President, conveyed to the Scrutineers. 


The PRESIDENT, in handing a Silver Guy Medal to Mr. Aucustus 
SAUERBECK, said that this medal had been awarded in recognition 
of the great value of the statistics which Mr. Sauerbeck had 
furnished to the Society. These statistics were of that patient, 
consistent, and continuous kind whose value could scarcely be 
exaggerated. Mr. Sauerbeck had pursued his investigations, not 
once for all, but year after year, and so had contributed to the 
proceedings of the Society a mass of valuable and material infor- 
mation. He had therefore the greatest possible pleasure in pre- 
senting this silver medal which the Society felt was but the just 
recognition of his services. 

Mr. SAverseck tendered his sincere thanks for the honour 
conferred upon him, and expressed his surprise at the award as he 
had during only a few years been a Fellow of the Society. He 
had however long taken an active part in the study of statistics, 
particularly of trade, of prices, and the movements of the produc- 
tion of commodities generally. When, towards the end of the 
seventies, currency questions and the fall in prices began to attract 
general attention, he made a special study of this subject, and not 
finding the material as complete or reliable as it should have been, 
he had commenced the tables published in the Journal. His chief 
purpose was to collect reliable data for economists who were best 
able to judge of the results, and it had been a great satisfaction to 
him to find that they were so favourably received. The medal just 
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awarded would operate as a great stimulus to him to continue the 
work. | 


The Prestpent formally announced the subject of the essays for 
the Howard Medal for 1895 (see p. 444). 


Mr. JoHn GLOoveER moved a cordial vote of thanks to the 
President, Council and Officers for their services during the past 
session. 

Mr. JosepH Spriacs seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 
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Statistics of Litigation 7» ENGLAND and WALES since 1859. 
By Joun Macvonet1, Esq., LL.D., a Master of the Swpreme Court. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 22nd May, 1894. 
Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., Hon. Vice-President, in the Chair. | 
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I.— Objects of the Paper. 


THe statistics of crime have received far more attention, they have 
been studied with greater care, and reduced to much better order, 
than the statistics of civil litigation." This holds good of the 
statistics of most countries; it is especially true of those of 
England; and this circumstance is the reason and explanation of 
this paper. I propose attempting four things which may a little 
help to improve the form of civil, as distinguished from criminal, 
judicial statistics—four things all very obvious, but, so far as 1 
know, not yet attempted :— 

(a.) To measure the contentious business of each of the courts 
of justice in England and Wales, and to mark the variations from 
year to year. 

(5.) To measure the annual amount of litigation of the country. 

(c.) To note the variations in appellate, as distinguished from 
what may be termed original, litigation. 

(d.) To point out a few defects in existing statistics; to suggest 
a few alterations, and to show how the English returns might be 
prepared, so as, in point of completeness and orderly arrangement, 


1 See Oettingen’s “ Moralstatistik,” 743 ; Yvernés, «T’Administration de la 
«« Justice Civile et Commerciale en Europe,” xvii. 
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to facilitate comparison with those of France, Germany, and Italy, 
the three countries now possessing the best systems of legal 
statistics. 

i desire to refer incidentally to the cost of litigation, and the 
number of counsel and solicitors who carry on the contentious 
legal work of the country ; but the chief purpose of the paper is 
to measure the volume of litigation from 1859 to 1892. 

Continued from year to year, such information would be 
instructive not only to the law reformer, but to the student of 
moral statistics. It might correct hasty conclusions based upon 
statistics of crime. We should not see writers reasoning from 
official returns as to crime, without taking into account the figures 
as to contentious legal business; reasoning, for example, about 
the decrease or increase of crimes of violence, without consulting 
the statistics. of actions for assault and trespass, or ignoring the 
returns of the Divorce Court in speculating as to the variations 
in certain offences. This information would help to solve the 
problem, often touched upon by jurists, profoundly important to 
the whole community, and hitherto curiously neglected by statis- 
ticians, whether litigation is diminishing in modern times; and I 
am persuaded that it would show that many moral phenomena, 
apparently independent and unconnected, obey the same laws. 


II.—Measure of Volume of Litigation. 

The simplest and best test of the amount of litigation is the 
number of writs or plaints. True, the issuing of a writ may be, 
and often is, followed by no other proceedings; it may resemble a 
gun fired across the bows of a vessel; the charge may be a blank 
cartridge, the writ a mere menace. In point of fact, in the Central 
Office there is an appearance only in about 60 per cent. of the writs 
issued, and in actions begun in district registries the percentage of 
appearances is lower than in London. In about 3 per cent. only 
do the cases come to adjudication by judge or jury. Thus in 
1892, while the writs issued at the Central Office were 46,2 34, 
there were only 28,486 appearances; though 75,458 writs were 
issued in that year at the Central Office and in the district 
registries, the actual trials in Middlesex and London and at the 
Assizes were only 2,401. 

A further circumstance must be borne in mind: an originating 
summons is equivalent to a writ; and in the Chancery Division is 
much business—partly litigious, partly administrative—of which 
the number of writs gives no certain indication. Another test is 
the number of judgments; a third the number of executions. On 
the whole, however, the fairest test is the number of writs issued ; 

_ appearances, trials, judgments, executions, and all other steps in 
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an action will be found to vary roughly with the number of writs. 
Roughly, not exactly. Deviations from this rule, especially in 
regard to appearances, will be found in certain years; indeed, it 
seems to be a principle that in years in which an unusually large 
number of writs is issued, they are followed by a much smaller 
percentage of appearances, trials, judgments, and executions than 
in other years. 

From the tables which follow, the returns as to bankruptcy 
proceedings have been excluded, and the propriety of this omission 
may be challenged. A bankruptcy notice or motion is often the 
beginning of litigious proceedings. It is often a mode of deter- 
mining a dispute or group of disputes. Indeed it may he an 
accident whether a disputed claim is determined by an action or a 


2 


motion in bankruptcy; and bankruptcy business occupies no small — 


part of the time of the courts. On the whole, however, it seems 
expedient to exclude from the present paper the bankruptey 
figures. They merit consideration by themselves. They relate 
largely to matters of administration. The many changes in the 
bankruptcy law render accurate comparisons difficult; and, what 


is a decisive consideration, they are annually subjected in the 


Comptroller General’s reports to an elaborate analysis. The 
proceedings of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
for the most part relating to appeals from our colonies and 
dependencies, have been excluded. With some doubts I have 
included the business of the probate, divorce, and ecclesiastical 
courts, though they have jurisdiction over matters altogether 
‘ different from those coming before other courts. The exact 
limits of the inquiry are not easily defined. Much of the business 
of courts of law is of an automatic or involuntary character, 
involving, only accidentally, the settlement of disputes; much of 
it is purely administrative; and I am by no means certain that 
I have separated accurately the litigious from the non-litigious 
business. It is probable, however, that the elements wrongly 
excluded or included would not appreciably affect the results. 

For several reasons I begin with 1859. The period which has 
since elapsed has witnessed the carrying out of several great 
changes in procedure—notably the Common Law Procedure 
Acts, several Acts extending or modifying the County Court Juris- 
diction (30 and 31 Vict., cap. 142, 1867; 31 and 32 Vict., cap. 71, 
1868, and 51 and 52 view , cap. 43, 1888), and the Judicature Acts. 


Before 1859 returns are Seat a and defective. Hereafter the — 


inquiry may be carried still further back, certainly the history of 
English law will be incomplete until the volume of business in our 
courts from time to time is known. 


an 
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III.— Business of Queen’s Bench Division. 


The first table shows the average number of writs, appearances, 
and judgments from 1859 to 1892. Appended is the amount of 
the population at each decade. It will be noted that the returns 
of the writs, appearances, judgments, and executions before 1876 
are those of the three Common Law Courts. The figures for 1876 
and subsequent years in the first table exclude the returns of the 
district registries, and include only the returns in London. 


TABLE 1.— Writs Issued, Appearances, Judgments, and Executions. 



































Ee aioe} Vuuente’ -) hone! Population. 

oe 45,508 | 28,456 | 22,735 |10,798 | (1891) 29,001,018 

ON. pandesedascdeaness 44,439 | 27,598 | 22,456 | 13,310 

ee 49,225 | 29,914 | 24,461 | 15,737 

sn cdnnscesoesess 56,126 | 29,500 | 24,389 | 16,483 | (1881) 25,974,439 

oo Vi 57,739 | 24,845 | 22,916 | 14,274 

oe 66,301 | 22,756 | 24,292 |15,471 

FE: .asseccsnees 91,134 | 29,517 | 32,485 | 23,449 | (1871) 22,712,266 

ot EL ee er 116,364 | 32,321 | 38,266 | 26,716 

1 100,426* | 26,522 | 36,114 | 26,223 | (1861) 20,066,224 
Decrease or increase Per cnt. Rewenta| rer ent. |) ber ent: Perent. 

between iste | = 54°6 +73 | —37°04 | —50°9 + 44°02 

and 1891-92 ........ 


* Renewals appear to have been included for some years in the returns of 
writs of the Exchequer Court (“Judicial Statistics, 1873,” p. ili). Several 
discrepancies, it may here be observed, are to be found in the returns. They 
do not, however, appear to affect to any appreciable extent the results. 





The second table, supplying the omission in the first, shows the 
average number of writs, appearances, judgments, and executions. 
(inclusive of the returns of the district registries). 


TaBLE 2.— Writs Issued, Appearances, Judgments, and Executions 
(including District Registries). 


































BN rcs |" sant. ttionge Population. 

a 73,235 32,470 | 13,260 | (1891) 29,001,018 

ee 42,119 32,368 | 19,147 

Bs canes coescasss 78,387 34,476 | 21,877 | (1881) 25,974,439 

ES EA. ck ssdss sce: 89,396 35,285 | 23,644 | . 

ee 83,620 31,082 | 24,806 | (1871) 22,712,266 

Per cnt Per cnt. | Per ent. | Per ent. Per cnt. 
Decrease or increase....|. —12°4 +178 | — 474 | —34°4 +27°7 
Decrease or increase 
between iss | —27°07 | +33°7 | —10°01 | —38 + 44°02 


and 1891-92 ........ 
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These tables become more instructive if they are read in the 
light of another, which is in the main compiled from the reports 
cf the Common Law Commissioners. 


TABLE 3.—:- Writs in Common Law Courts, 1823-56. 
pa 


Writs in ‘ 
Queen’s Bench, tow 
Comnion Pleas, and Population. 
Exchequer. 


| 














LOO seokan se serene cece 46,879 
Dacascos etrebacas eas tence 73,783 
PSA SA as sha cerpacodestonesteses “Ti210 
PBS decnses axtreedeaeg ates 65,447 
5 VEER PE PDD MnO 73 69,120 
Js Ee Ne a blend eet ch 42,514 (1851) 17,927,609 
FAD Packeccasintias eee one 84,860 
ME pe NO Re hth ss: 91,630 
TANT J hec Panpttec eco eat 97,274 ; 
LAG cases ebeoe em ee 129,499 (1841) 15,914,148 
* 36.5. eae eee 95,964 
MDE Voces Soca Ceeener tee 95,356 
ss Pee See eattars yee eee 83,787 
BO vassaes teeta ee eee 965,595 (18381) 13 896,797 
23-27 (average)* .... 79,693 
Decrease or increase Per cnt. Per ent. 
between is | — 3'C7 : + 28°9 
E hate lel Rats Valen ear we - 














* “ Appendix to First Report of Commissioners on Common Law,” p, 106. 
The above figures are chiefly taken from Parliamentary Paper, 1854 (364). 
‘The following figures are given in the “ Report of Commission on Judicial 


“ Business, 1857 :”’ — 


VS52 poise cccoeeaters 60,582 1848 5.29.05. cast nies 81,292 
BL as cies 56,100 Rey 
eOn. ee Oyor ATs cccensctsepteenwatoeene 85,327 
"AD. athe 43,151 ? AGS Se peers 116,941 


OE  _________ 


In addition to the three Courts of Common Law at Westminster 
there were in 1823-27 several courts having jurisdiction unlimited 
as to amount. Two of them were the Courts of Common Pleas 
_of the County Palatine of Lancaster, and the Court of Pleas of 
the County Palatine of Durham, in both of which sat Judges of 
the Courts of Westminster under Commissions from the Crown. 
In the Court of Great Sessions at Chester also sat two judges, 
one appointed under one commission to be his or her Majesty's 
Justice for the counties of Chester and Flint, and under another 
commission to be Justice for the counties of Montgomery and 
Denbigh. The second judge was appointed under a single com- 


, 
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mission to be Justice for all these counties. (‘‘ First Report of 
“ Commissioners of Common Law,” p. 34.) There was also the 
Court of ‘Great Sessions in Wales, dating from the time of 
Henry VIII (27th Henry VIII, cap. 26), and possessing an 
equitable as well as common law jurisdiction. The following 
table shows the business in the superior Courts of Common Law 
at Westminster and in the Courts of the Counties Palatine and 
in the Great Sessions in Wales in 1823-27 :—’ 


TaBLE 4.—Actions Brought and Appearances, 1823-27. | 


























Actions Brought. Appearances. 
DN nena stesso idyctlns LO1,133 29,710 
| CARESS See Sees eran 108,548 27,626 
Ee ESS, 82,385 ZOE 
vag, aN Bee 5. W115 19,919 
peste. ae 68,198 19,852 
AMOLAG Onin, criti cees qos. 86,279 23,781 
Decrease or increase Per cnt. Per cnt. | 
between 1823-27 —16°3 +48°9 | 
and 1891-92 ........ | 
| 





The accompanying sketch (see next page) will help one to 
understand the fluctuations in litigation since 1859. 

Pausing to consider the purport and outcome of these returns, 
one is struck by some conclusions :— 

(a.) A great decrease in process issued in the Common Law 
Superior Courts. The mean number of writs in 1891-92 was 
Seeea seem 500-62, 100,426; in 1830, 96,595; in 1827, 101,133. 
In other words, there was in about sixty-five years a diminution 
of 27 per cent. The maximum number of writs in the period 
over which the returns extend was 133,160 issued in 1866, which 
was nearly 82 per cent. greater than in 1891-92. The minimum 
number was 60,062 in 1875, that is, less than half the number 
in 1866. Bearing in mind the rapid increase of population, the 
decrease is remarkable. Had the writs increased at the same 
rate as the population since 1866, there would have been in 1891 
not 71,012, but more than double that number of writs. To put 
the matter shortly: in 1830 1 writ was issued in the Common 
Law superior courts for every 144 inhabitants; in 1851, 1 for 
every 247; in 1861, 1 for every 176; in 1871, 1 for every 348; 
in 1881, 1 for every 294; in 1891, 1 for every 408. What will 
be the number of writs in the Queen’s Bench Division twenty-five 
years hence if this rate of diminution goes on ? 


2 Welsh judicature abolished by 11 Geo. IV and 1 Will. TV, c. 170. 
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Business of Queen’s Bench Division from 1859 to 1892. 
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The test of wealth is not so easy to apply. Taking as a rough 
criterion the assessment of profits of trade under Schedule D, we 
find that in England in 1858-59 the total sum was 73,444,0001., 
and in 1891-92 it was 163,577,031/. (net profits 127,801,041/.); 
that is to say, wealth had, according to this very imperfect test, 
about doubled. According to Dr. Giffen, capital increased 35 per 
cent. between 1865 and 1875, and 15 per cent. between 1875 and 
1885. Obviously litigation, measured by the number of writs, has 
not kept pace with this increase. A reduction of no less than 
43 per cent. took place between 1863-66 and 1871-74. This is not 
entirely explained by any transferences to the County Courts. 
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(b.) Appearances have not diminished in the same degree as 
writs. In fact, the appearances in 1891-92 (35,453) were more 
than those in 1859-62 (26,522) and those for 1827 (29,710). The 
largest number was 38,410, in 1866, the smallest, 20,461, in 
1875. 

- (c.) Judgments have diminished, but not in the same degree as 
writs ; between 1859-62 and 1891-92 they have been reduced by 
more than 10 per cent. 

(d.) Executions have diminished 38 per cent. between 1859-62 
and 1891-92; there were in 1859-62 13 executions for SA 18 
judgements, AiG in 1891-92 only 1 in 2. 

The maximum number of writs is issued in June, July, and 
November, the minimum in August and September. It is apt to 
be supposed that during the Long Vacation the courts are com- 
pletely closed. The fact is that the Long Vacation does not make 
very much difference as to certain matters: the difference between 
the maximum and minimum of writs rarely much exceeding 1,500. 
The following is a statement for five years of writs and originating 
summonses issued at the Central Office from quarter to quarter :— 


TABLE 5.—Percentages of Writs and Originating Summonses, 1888-92. 


1888. 1889. 1890. | 1891. 1892. 




















Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
First quarter ......... 26°2, 25°4 25°35 24:07 25°4. 
RECOM A) secceses 26°2 25°6 OYE ae a eel ad 25°09 
MI ocassce 22°5 23°2 23°48 ; 24°02 33°73 
Peer eey, os... 25'0 25'8 2516 | 26°2 26% 
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In 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, the judgments signed in the quarter 
in which falls the Long Vacation were respectively 22, 22°2, 22°7, 
and 22 per cent. of the entire number of judgments. 

Many persons, including, it may be, some lawyers, are apt to 
assume that actions are, as a rule, actually decided in open court, 
and that the majority of judgments are the results of discussions, 
arguments, and judicial decision. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Very many actions never come to the point of appear- 
ance; many are brought to an end by default in delivering 
defence; many others are terminated by orders to dismiss for 
want of prosecution. Only an insignificant minority reaches the 
Stage of trial, as will be apparent from the next table, which 
shows the average number of cases entered and tried (defended 


and undefended), with the amount recovered in Middlesex and 
London. 
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TABLE 6.—Cases Entered and Tried and Amounts Recovered.* 
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* In the figures as to amounts recovered are several discrepancies. The 
figures in Mr. Fowler’s returns do not agree with those in the Judicial 
Statistics. 





Here the figures are much more favourable than those in 
Tables 1 to 4. Still, on the whole, they show no increase corres- 
ponding to that of the population and wealth of the country. In 
1823-27 the population was 12,000,000 to 13,000,000, and the 
average cases entered for trial in the Superior Courts of Common 
Law were 3,198, or 1 to every 3,700 to 4,000 inhabitants; in 1891 
they were 1 to every 11,266. In 1827 the causes actually entered 
at Westminster and in London were 4,375; given the same rate 
of increase as that of population, the causes entered would not 
be about 2,500, but more than twice as many. 

But in interpreting these figures three facts are to be remem- 
bered: In the first place, the proportion of cases tried to cases 
entered was not so large as it now is. In Brougham’s speech 
on Legal Reform in 1828, when the entries were about 3,000, he 
speaks of 700 or 800 cases to be tried.*? In the second place, 
many of the trials in early times were mere formalities: it was 


% “Speeches,” 2, p. 83836. He remarks that “in the time of Lord Manstield, 
‘in the late reign, 60 was reckoned a fair entry.” But quere, in Burrow’s 


Reports, preface, vol. i, p. iv, it is said, “some hundred causes end every year at 
“* the sittings.” 
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necessary to go to trial when there was nothing to be determined. 
In the third place, a verdict subject to reference was much 
commoner than it is. The Court merely decided that the question 
should be elsewhere and otherwise decided.* 

No small proportion of the writs is in respect of bills of 
exchange. Now, until the 18th and 19th Vict., cap. 67, was passed, 
it might be necessary, no matter how flimsy might be the defence, to 
obtain a verdict. That statute—replaced by the procedure under 
Order XIV—brought to a speedy close actions which would in 
other days have swelled the list of cases entered if not tried. 
And now a very large and increasing number of actions on con- 
tracts and claims for liquidated amounts are disposed of without 
trial and by summary judgment under Order XIV; which has 
proved in many ways a most successful innovation in legal 
procedure, and the utility of which appears by the following 
statement :— 


TABLE 7.—Average Summary Judgments under Order XIV. 





ee ns cndeacessactecedesscecesienepes 6,377 
aI 5678. S0cedecesncsendeoreccsscvoneee 5,809 
\ RIM cls iccseensceccseccesecescsnacesnccs 6,076 
USO CE ccs) Ge re 5,654 
Bn er eres cv adlosesssuadeduersnneveeses 3 
ECTCA SO” (esc.-dsosersadsoessse + 90°18 per cent. 





To these figures must be added the judgments signed in the 
district registries under Order XIV; in 1876 they were 809, in 1892, 
1,270. For the information of those who are apt to think that most 
cases are decided by judge or jury in open court, it may be stated 
that, in round figures, of the whole number of judgments signed 
at the Central Office in 1892 (23,332), nearly one-third were 
obtained under Order XIV; and that for one judgment given for 
the plaintiff on verdict in open court, about four or five were 
given in chambers on affidavits. 

In London and Middlesex the amount recovered by verdicts 
in 1892 was 318,979/.; that recovered in 1891 was 95§2,570l., the 
largest sum recovered within the above years. I am inclined to 
think that this increase is indicative of a disposition on the part 
of juries to give Jarger verdicts. Thirty years ago verdicts for 
1,000/. or 1,500/. were much rarer than they are now. At the 
Same time the whole amount recovered is not equal to the sums 


* «A cause paper in the present day numerically the same as one of former 
“times, in reality represents a mass of contentious business of far more intricacy 
“and importance.”—* Report of Common Law (Judicial Business) Commission, 
“1857,” p. x. Here may be cited Brougham’s speech on the state cf the law, 
7th February, 1828, “the judges do not sit for more than an hour some mornings, 
“and there are hardly ever in the paper more than six or seven causes for trial 
“ after term.’’ 
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which a single Parliamentary Committee has been known to deal 
with in one Bill. Excluding the exceptional figures for 1891, the 
average sum recovered in 1887-90 was 287,628/. 

There remains the fact that, while population has increased 
50 per cent., the number of cases entered remains much the same, 
and is in fact less than it was in 1867-70, when the population of 
England and Wales was about 8,000,000 less than it is. Three 
or four judges trying on an average three cases a day would 
dispose of the lists in a working year of about two hundred days. 

Two or three circumstances connected with the returns, as to 
entries and trials, may be here noticed. The percentage of cases 
actually tried to cases entered,is higher than it was, at all events 
in London. 

The proportion of cases tried to cases entered (London, 
Middlesex and Assizes) :— 


TABLE 8. 
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The contrast between the town and circuit business will not 
escape notice. It will be a surprise to many to find that, notwith- 
standing the well known temptations on circuit to settle cases 
before trial, the percentage of trials to entries is larger than in 
London. 

The next table shows the proportion of cases tried to the total 
number of writs issued :— 


TABLE 9.—Percentage of Cases Tried to Total Writs.. 
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It will be noted that the years in which the largest number of 
writs were issued—1864, 1865, 1866—were those in which the 
percentage of trials was small; and this is in harmony with the 
fact that the proportion of defended actions is increasing. Much is 
said about the lists of actions being “ hollow” or ‘‘ melting away.” 
This is not true to the degree which it once was, for more cases 
entered for trial are actually defended; the percentage of such 
was $4°1 in 1859-62, but it rose in 1891-92 to g2°3. 


TABLE 10.— Undefended Cases. 


[Percentage of cases tried which are undefended. | 
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It may be observed that the years with highest average of 
defended actions were 1887-90 and 1891-92, those with lowest 
1867-70. In 1836, out of 1,088 cases tried in London and Mid- 
dlesex, 250, or about one-fifth, were undefended; in 1849, out of 
482 tried in the Exchequer Court, 164, or about one-third, were 
undefended. In 1890, only 80 out of 1,194 cases tried, or about 
one-fifteenth; in 1891, only 113 out of 1,517, or about one- 
thirteenth ; in 1892, 96 out of 1,571 were undefended. 

I am inclined to think that the increase in the percentage of 
actions actually tried and of those defended as distinguished from 
undefended actions, shows that now-a-days litigation has to do 
more than it once had with substantial disputes, and that cases 
are sifted more carefully in the early stages than they once were. 
This statement is subject to one or two qualifications. Costs count 
for very much—I am afraid more and more—in htigation. Many 
actions are fought out to the bitter end by reason of the large 
amount of costs at stake, which often far transcend in importance 
the original subject of dispute; and to some extent the figures 
which | have quoted may be explained by the inability or reluc- 
tance of parties to come to a settlement after considerable costs in 
an action have been incurred. The increase in defended actions 
may be partly due also to the temptation offered by delay in trying 
actions.’ Some clients, it is to be remembered, are not so sanguine 


5 In the “Irish Judicial Statistics” for 1878-79, p. 52, Dr. Hancock observes, 
“For a portion of the population equal to that of Ireland, the number of writs 
“issued was 12,478; to these no less than 5,757 defences were entered. In Ireland 
‘the number of writs issued was 23,526, while the defences were only 3,562,” 
“ On an average taken from 256,901 actions commenced by serviceable process, 
“nearly one-half are settled on service without any appearance entered ; and it is 
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as to expect victory in litigation; they look to their solicitors to 
obtain for them the maximum postponement of the evil day. But 
there is no mistaking the general purport of these tables. A writ 
means more than it did; it more often implies a real dispute. It 
will be found too, that, as a rule, the percentage of appearances is 
largest when the number of writs is smallest; and that, for reasons 
Ww ich I am unable to divine, the Por onE ee of appearances has 
distinctly increased since 1876. 


TaBLE 11.—Percentage of Appearances to Writs. 
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In litigation, as in warfare, the victory is to the attacking 
party. Under every system of procedure, and in every country, 
the plaintiff, as a rule, succeeds, and the defendant, as a rule, is: 
beaten—a fact borne out by figures which I append. The verdicts. 
for plaintiffs are about three times as many as verdicts for: 
defendants ; and I know no country in which the percentage is. 
much less. But in recent years will be noted a distinct tendency 
in verdicts for defendants to increase, a tendency most noticeable 
since the Judicature Acts;° a tendency perhaps all the more 
remarkable because in Tals every country of Hurope, not 


“probable, though the number cannot be precisely ascertained, that the plaintiff 
“ obtains payment, or a settlement, or judgment by default, in at least two-thirds 
“of the whole number of actions so commenced without resistance by the debtor 
“ to the extent of putting in an appearance.’”’—“ Fourth Report of Commissioners. 
“on Courts of Common Law,” p. 12. See Appendix A. 

6 Ferri, “La Sociologie Criminelle,” p. 192; ‘Judicial Statistics, 1892,” 
Dp. XXX, 
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excepting England, the percentage of convictions in criminal trials 
is, on the whole, apparently increasing. Is the explanation wholly or 
in part to be found in the diminution of trials by jury ? Do juries 
accept a lower standard of evidence than judges? Does the fact 
imply the presence of a new element of uncertainty in law, the old 
ideas of what is just and right and fair being shaken? or is it due, as 
Iam disposed to think, to the elimination at an early stage of cases 
which are practically undefended ? 


TABLE 12.— Percentage of Verdicts for Defendants. 
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Another point to be cleared up is the nature of the cases tried. 
To know what is the character of the actions brought; how they 
vary from time to time; what forms of actions are becoming 
obsolete, what more common, would be profoundly instructive. 
From such information we should learn as much respecting the 
disposition of people as from their songs, their literature, or their 
laws. Appended is a table of averages for some years of the chief 
classes of actions. It will be noticed that there is an increase in 
certain kinds of torts, and particularly in malicious prosecution, 
libels, and personal injuries. In actions for slander, on the other 
hand, there is not an equal increase, and actions for false imprison- 
ment and assault have declined. Remarkable is the decrease in the 
number of actions on bills of exchange and promissory notes, and 
for goods sold and delivered, attributable in the main to a change 
in the mode of doing business and to the summary process for 
judgment now in use, though, also, it may be argued, one of the 
many signs that the quarrels of men of business are not settled in 
court to the extent to which they once were. Some of the changes 
are ascribable to the County Court Acts, especially the Act of 
1888 (51 and 52 Vict., cap. 43); and it is probable that still 
greater changes in the class of actions tried in the High Court 
would take place if the original jurisdiction of the County Courts 
included all forms of torts. 


’ The basis of calculation is the judgments entered up in the Queen’s Bench 
Division. 
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| Mr. Fowler.’ Analysing these returns and other data, we find : ame 
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TaBLE 13.—Nature of Cases Tried. 
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These aie "OS, es course, res only an insignificant fraction — 
of the actions begun in fhe Queen’s Bench Division, but probably a 
they indicate the true proportions of the various kinds of actions — 
in all stages. It will be noted that the great majority of them arecon- 
nected with contracts—chiefly actions for goods sold and delivered, 
and breach of contracts. Most of the residue relate to actions for 
torts—running down cases and the like. To many persons it will be 
a surprise to find that the annual total number of actions tried out 
for breach of promise of marriage, which figure so largely in news- 
papers, has during more than thirty years varied from 8 to 16. 

In country districts, where originate most assize actions, actions 
for slanders would appear to be much more numerous, and subject 
to greater fluctuation, than in London. The great increase in libel — 
actions since 1886 will be noticed. re 

The next point of interest is the importance of the cases tried, — 
and, in the first place, the amounts for which verdicts are given. a 
As to this point, assistance is derived from returns moved tae by 

a 


TABLE 14.—Amounts Recovered. 
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8 Some of the figures in these returns do not exactly agree with those in the : 
“ Judicial Statistics.” 
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These figures indicate a growth in the importance of actions, 
due no doubt in part to the operation of the County Courts Acts. 
This will appear more clearly by comparing the above returns with 
those for 1837. In that year more than 50 per cent. of the verdicts 
were for sums of 50/. and under; in 1890, about 30 per cent.° Of 
g50 verdicts in Westminster and London in 1869, 244 were cases 
over 100/.; the corresponding proportion for 1886-90 was upwards 
of 40 per cent. In 1891, out of 899 verdicts, 469 were for more 
than 100/.; in 1892, out of 978 verdicts, 668 were for rool. and 
over. 

One of the clearest results deducible from “the Judicial Sta- 

tistics” is the decline in recent years of trial by jury, a decline 
not to be ascribed wholly to the operation of new rules, and 
apparently indicative of a growing distrust of the true Court of 
Hquity, as the late Lord Bramwell defined trial by jury. Before 
the Judicature Acts it was almost the universal form of trial on 
the Common Law side of the Courts; the power given by the 
Common Law Procedure Act, 1854, s. 1, to a judge, with consent 
of the parties, to try issues of fact, was rarely used. Hven now a 
jury is practically compulsory in certain classes of cases. But the 
institution is falling into disuse. Lach sitting sees an increase in 
the non-jury lists. Trial by jury is found to be terribly expensive. 
A jury may, and often does, disagree; a single judge must be 
unanimous, and his decision is not followed by the waste which is 
the consequence of an abortive trial. A jury disagrees, and is 
discharged; and, to take an actual instance, the client finds him- 
self in debt to his solicitor to the tune of nearly 300/., with no 
absolute certainty that anything will be decided if he again goes to 
trial. ‘ The decisions of juries are difficult to foresee; and, strange 
circumstance, there does not appear to be in these democratic 
times the respect—I might also say reverence—for the decision of 
twelve fortuitous citizens which once existed. My own experience 
would lead me to think that this mode of trial is preferred chiefly 
by those who do not wish a decision on the merits. 

The growth of trial by judge without a jury in London and 
Middlesex is clearly shown in the first of the two following tables. 
The second shows a tendency in the number of special juries to 
decline. Whether this be due to an impression that such a jury 
is not now so superior in intelligence and experience to a common 
jury as it once was, I do not know; but there is no reason to 
believe that a tribunal, once denounced as unconstitutional, will 
supersede the older form of trial. 


9 Return to order of House of Commons, 22nd and 24th May, 1838. 
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TasLE 15.—Percentage of Cases Tried by Jury. 





| Defended Cases Undefended Cases 
| | with a Jury with a Jury. 
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Less distinctly, but still, on the whole, clearly, the same 
increasing favour for trial by a judge is visible in the Probate 
Court. It is possible that in the County Courts a decrease of 
trial by juries would be detected but for the Employers’ Liability 
cases, in which it is often for the interest of the plaintiff to seek to 
enlist the sympathy of a jury.” 

One tact comes to light—the decline of proceedings in the 
district registries, which were established in 1876 in some seventy 
to eighty places—not indeed a decline from the figures for 1876, 
but a distinct decline from the highest point which was attained — 
in 1879. 


0 In 1847-50 the percen tage of cases tried in County Courts by jury to total 
cases in which judgment was entered was 3°3 per cent. In 1866-69 if was 
-or5 per cent. In 1888-91 it was o*rg per cent., in 1892 0°22 per cent. 
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Taste 17.—Proceedings in District Registries. 



























































Actions Bills 
Trans- Writs. | Appear-| Judg- | Execu-| Sum- of Fees. 
ferred , 
to auces.'| ments. | tions. | monses. | Costs 
London. Taxed. 
£ 
caus caxspssp es 2,912 | 29,224 | 7,360 | 10,366 | 5,934 | 8,002 | 10,696 | 34,827 
BR va iasng seayesx 2,588 | 26,229 | 6,634 | 9,035 | 4,990 | 7,254 | 9,667 | 29,501 
oS alee 2,397 | 24,929 | 6,530 | 8,680 | 4,803 | 7,386 | 9,313 | 28,465 
ae 781 | 26,207 | 6,959 | 9,108 | 5,357 |.7,600 | 9,929 | 30,327 
ae 260 | 29,293 | 7,770 | 10,668 | 6,401 | 8,842 |1 1,391 | 33,462 
Ly Sa 332 | 30,323 | 7,955 | 11,240 | 6,787 | 7,884 | 11,741 | 33,812 
3 Ga RR 242 | 29,575 | 7,478 | 10,703 | 6,500 | 7,650 | 11,532 | 32,796 
onc ips: 273 |29,111 | 7,630 | 9,955 | 6,190 | 7,941 | 10,942 | 32,665 
ee a i 214 | 27,110 | 7,035) 9,156 | 5,402 | 7,842 | 9,631 | 32,665 
Bash S00, 241 | 30,851 | 7,567 | 10,250 | 6,470 | 10,826 | 11,183 | 27,805 
Uo 262 | 30,798 | 7,473 | 10,875 | 6,286 |11,087 | 11,148 | 24,045 
ae 242 | 32,373 | 7,710 | 11,292 | 6,830 | 12,649 | 12,008 | 25,488 
Sl) eee 278 | 32,077 | 7,757 | 11,116 | 6,714 | 18,481 | 11,810 | 25,266 
ee 335 | 39,835 | 8,552 | 13,390 | 8,814 | 18,884 | 14,696 | 29,764 
DES accor cds chves 480 | 36,809 | 7,351 | 11,857 | 8,279 | 12,088 | 13,862 | 23,496 
a 360 | 32,957 | 6,655 | 10,787 | 6,983 | 10,857 | 11,470 | 24,859 
Se 160 | 33,758 | 6,914 | 10,018 | 6,844 | 2,467 | 7,341 | 24,631 
Decrease or) |~ i jaieeu . ie ii a5 
bag” ve |= 11°32} +10°6| —3°8 |—15°0|—22°76 | —6-75 | +4009 
per cent. 
since 1877 





A remarkable increase has taken place in the actions trans- 
ferred to London. There is a decline in almost everything else 
{except the fees obtained by the Treasury). This decline is due 
to many causes; in some towns to a contraction of the business 
of the High Court, and the growth of the business of the County 
Courts ; to some extent the change is ascribable to the facility for 
conducting proceedings in London. 

A fact upon which the advocates of continuous sittings in 
Lancashire lay stress, is the preponderance of the business of the 
registries in that county—that is Manchester, Liverpool, and 


Preston. In Lancashire, in 1882-83, says Mr. W. H. S. Watts, 


were— 


“Issued 27°96 per cent. of all the writs issued in the district registries, whilst 
“the amount of fees is 37°1 23 of the whole, and the number of applications in 
“Chambers actually amounts to 55°063 of those in all registries throughout 
“ England and Wales. Again, the number of writs issued out of the district 


“ registries amounts to 16:244 of the number” (52°973) issued out of the central 
office in London. 


(See Mr. W. H. S. Watts’s paper ‘‘ On the Administration of 


~ Justice in Lancashire.”—“ Transactions of Manchester Statistical 
cP Society,” 1884-85, p. 107.) 
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In Manchester and Liverpool district registries the writs 
issued in 1891 were 3,746, and 2,956; in 1892, 3,973 and 3,110, 
respectively, out of a total of 29,224. 

It is impossible within the limits of this paper to deal ex- 
haustively with the fluctuations in the business of each district 
registry. He who studies the figures may be able to deduce from 
them valuable results. They suggest curious speculations as to 
the explanation of the percentage of appearances to writs being 
greater in some towns than in others. Why in Manchester and 
Liverpool is it about one-third, while in Bristol it is about a 
fifth to a sixth? Why is the percentage of appearances in the 
registries less than in the Central Office in London? What 
explains the different percentage of executions to judgments in 
London from that in the country? These questions, and many 
others, I leave unanswered. Here I must be content to note the 
fact that only in six towns—Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Leeds, 
Liverpool, and Manchester—were more than 1,000 writs issued in 
1892, that in all the above towns, with the exception of Cardiff, 
there is a decrease in process issued, and that in others which once 
issued more than 1,000 writs, business has apparently fallen off.” 

In one respect there is a marked increase in the business of the 
Queen’s Bench Division. In the course of almost every action 
applications are made from time to time at Chambers—applications 
which are often necessary, but which are sometimes needless and 
made mechanically—with the effect of inflating costs; applications 
which generate others, and may make each case the parent of 
fresh litigation. Many circumstances conspire to swell the 
numbers of such matters—chief among them being the long 
interval often intervening between the issue of the writ and the 
actual trial; a system of remuneration which would foster short- 
comings even in a community of angels; and last, but not least, 
the practice of making costs ‘‘costs in cause.” To some extent © 
in the Queen’s Bench Division summonses are the substitutes for 
motions; but the latter also have increased. In 1859 the motions 
(exclusive of those for new trials) were 641; in 1889, 1890, and 
1891 they were 952, 801 and 549. ‘To some extent the increase 
in summonses is due to the procedure under Order XIV. But 
I cannot help thinking that the large number of summonses is 
one of the blemishes of our system. I do not adopt the homely 
language which I have sometimes heard, that, if there are fewer 
actions, more is made of them. But such applications occur to 
an extent unknown, so far as I can learn, under other systems. — 


1 In Sheffield, in 1879, there were 1,629 writs and 357 appearances; in 
Nottingham 1,017 writs and 261 appearances. For 1892 the figures were: 
Sheffield, 744 and 164; Nottingham, 570 and 158. 
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They are eminently subject to the operation of rules; they notably 
increased after the Judicature Acts; they diminished with the 
introduction of the rules of 1883; and it is probable they might 
still further be reduced with advantage. I append a table show- 
ing the average number of summonses since 1859. A few of them 
were not in actions; they may have been incident to arbitrations 
and inter-pleaders, for example. But the great majority were 
episodes in actions :— 


TABLE 18.—Average Number of Summonses. 





ROTOR wy stra 48,770 1667-708. eta 58,600 
BENE SOLO) Ponts occssteeeen coe Rass OSGi ee wits 45,836 
afte) a peer an See am 535933 *DO-O2. waite es: 43,589 
ae eae cecrsccon cans 49,261 
Bera | veces asadayne stm 83,152 Increase ........ + 11°8 per ct. 
“vit Tyg ce ge ae BG,225 





As to motions for new trials, something will be said under the 
head of Appellate Courts. With respect to motions in general, it © 
may be noticed that they steadily rose after the Judicature Acts, 
attaining their maximum in 1889, when they were no fewer than 
952, or about one hundred in excess of their number in 1886. 


TABLE 19.—Sypecial Motions. 





Motions. 
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If complete, the “ Judicial Statistics”? would clearly reveal 
another increase also open to criticism, and that is the increase 
in the fees. From a reduced number of actions an increased 
revenue is sometimes obtained. To some extent the increase 
may be more apparent than real. But undoubtedly the fees are 
higher than they were; when they have been revised it has been 
to the disadvantage of the suitor.’ While the doctrine taught 
by early law reformers, but for a time forgotten, that justice 
Should, as far as possible, be free, and that law taxes are the 


12 See returns moved for by Mr. Dodds, June, 1884. 
2K 2 
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worst of all possible taxes, is gradually winning converts, the 
weight of these taxes has been increased. 

In the following table are set out the number of bills taxed in 
the Queen’s Bench Division for some years :— 


TABLE 20.—Bills Taxed. 





LBOR: Si epee eee 9,764 L882 | 2itk Ascent 14,817 
OL» 1hkesaak Cee Sepa ates 9,472 'BINk a eee 13,683 
"00 Satara eae 8,529 °80. cic eenvee See 12,355 

ee negritrsassaenraer st 8,896 1879: ccs Oe ee 12,254 
pee Pe de 99545 87 8 sce ee 12,072 
a sencceseececeesdeeaee oe 9,428 dr iy See 11,388 

= Benepe rnans rome ees 9,000 TR 7,185 
OSD Nace ienoe cosets 9,814 

S34: Shoe eee coe eae 10,512 Increase per (CETUS a5 313 
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The maximum number of bills is taxed in November and July, 
the minimum in September. No statistics are accessible with 
respect to the exact amount of costs taxed in the Queen’s Bench. 
With respect to the Chancery Division such information is pub- 
lished; but we may arrive at approximate figures as to the 
former, and from the amount of fees paid we may assume that 
the amount of costs taxed in 1891 and 1892 was about 303,600l. 
and 347,520/.—+.e., about 32/. and 36/. each bill. It would seem 
that in 1889-90 in the Chancery Division the average amount of 
each bill was about g9/. There exists an impression, the truth 
of which cannot here be fully investigated, that litigation has 
become more costly. In Appendix M to the first report of the 
Commission of Inquiry into Common Law Courts (p. 687), are 
specimens of bills of costs taxed in the three Common Law 
Courts, and, if they are fair examples, they show that litigation 
was less expense than itis. In an action in which Scarlett, then 
the foremost man at the Bar, and Alderson were retained, the 
“costs for plaintiff, after judgment on demurrer to declaration 
‘and inquiry executed, are 14/. 6s. 4d. money paid out of pocket; 
“ costs, 352. 18s. 6d.’ Plaintiff’s costs on verdict, cause tried in ~ 
Jiondon, witnesses residing in Lancaster, with Scarlett and Alder- 
son as counsel, 651. 4s. 4d. (of which 45/. 12s. were for witnesses) ; 
costs allowed 86/. 4s. 4d. Defendant’s costs on a verdict (Serjeant 
Stephen and Parke, counsel): money paid, rol. 15s. 4d.; costs 
allowed, 237. -s. 6d. Defendant’s costs on verdict in Exchequer: 
money paid, 10/. 118. 3d.; costs, 23/. 118. 9d. Probably these 
amounts are less than the average costs of proceedings since the 
Judicature Acts; and no wonder, for those were days when Sir 


13 Up to 1881 the returns are “exclusive of bil!s taxed under the Statute;” 
after that date, “inclusive.” 
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James Scarlett argued a motion for 3/. 3s., when 13s. 4d. were 
allowed for instructions for brief, when solicitors got 3s. 4d. for 
attendance at Judges’ Chambers, and when the term fee was 13s. 

Long before the Judicature Acts there had been an increase of 
costs. In 3,760 verdicts for plaintiffs in 1830-34 the damages 
were 733,170/., the costs 266,357/., or about 36 per cent. of the 
amount recovered." In the ‘‘Second Report of the Judicature 
“Commissioners”? (Part II, p. 468) is an analysis of 141 actions 
in the Queen’s Bench Division in the first six months of 1870. 
The total of the sum recovered was 22,522/., the costs 13,7911, 
the average taxed costs of plaintiffs only amounted to more than 
60 per cent. of the verdicts. 

Two points relative to the present costs of litigation may be 
here considered :— 

(1.) The proportion of costs to the amount recovered. 

(2.) The proportion of counsels’ fees and Court fees to the 
total costs. | 

Taking at random 100 cases decided in the years 1892-93 in 
the Queen’s Bench Division, I found that the total amount re- 
covered was 27,912/., the total taxed costs 9,687/., or about 34 per 
cent. of the amount recovered. But this included several verdicts 
for unusually large amounts, it being notorious that the average 
amount recovered in a Common Law action is far less than 279. 
Taking also at random 34 cases in which 100/. and under were 
recovered in the same years, the total amount recovered was 
1,228/., and the taxed costs of one side were 2,975/.; that is to say, 
the average sum recovered in these actions was about 36/., and the 
average amount of costs 87/.—figures very similar to those in the 
analysis of the costs of actions in 1870, which showed that as to 
97 actions in which rool. and less were recovered the costs were 
174 per cent. of the amount of the verdicts. These are the costs 
which the victor gets from the vanquished—if he can. We may not 
be far wrong in adding another 5 to 10 per cent. for costs which the 
victor ought perhaps to get, but which he does not—that is, costs 
as between solicitor and client not allowed ona party and party 
taxation.” Selecting 26 cases in which the verdicts were for 1001. 

4 1834, XLVILLI. 

15 « A great, perhaps the greatest, evil of our system, as at present constituted, 
“is the excess of the costs which a party succeeding is obliged to pay, over and 
“above what he can recover from his antagonist. This is so certain and consider- 
“able, that a man shall in vain expect me to recommend him either to bring for- 
“ward a rightful claim, or to resist an unjust demand for any such sum as 20/. or 
“even 30/.—at least upon a calculation of his interest. I should presently declare 
* to him he had much better say nothing in the one case, and pay the money in the 
“other, even if he had a stamped receipt in his pocket, provided his adversary 


“were a rich and oppressive man, resolved to take all the advantages the law gives 
“him.”’—Brougham’s “ Speeches,” 2, p. 475. 
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and upwards, it appeared that the total amount recovered was 
6,560/., the total amount of costs allowed on taxation was 2,468/.; 
that is to say, the average verdict was for 252/., the average 
allocatur or certificate for costs 95/.—results not unlike those 
deducible from the analysis of 1870; according to which in the 
case of 44 actions for sums of 100/. and upwards the costs were 
32 per cent. of the amount recovered. As to these figures there 
will be much difference of opinion. They may not confirm the 
common impression that the cost of litigation has increased; an 


increase, in part due, it is often said, to the large sums spent in ~ 


payments to witnesses, who, if experts, cannot be obtained at the 
old rates of remuneration, and also to the fact that litigation is 
now largely conducted by public companies, to which costs are 
no object, and which appeal as a matter of course when they 
are beaten. The tendency of taxation on the Queen’s Bench side 
is to make party and party costs more of an indemnity than they 
were,’ and the figures may merely indicate a transfer from solicitor 
and chent to party and party costs. But the figures do confirm, as 
it seems to me, the impression that costs are too large. To be sure, 
many people think that a litigant who has cleared up a legal 
principle ought to be satisfied with the public service which he has 
performed, and to have no sordid thoughts of personal gain. 
And there may be force in the contention that there is no better 
way of making the law a terror to evil doers than by making it 
costly. The pity is that it should be no less dreaded by those who 
do well. What your impression may be I do not know; mine is 
that the present procedure in the Superior Courts is somewhat 
unsuitable for the trial of most actions in which 1o0o/. and less 
are involved. Jt is too much like selling coals by grains and 
scruples, not by hundredweights and tons. 

Often in discussions as to the costs of litigation are bandied 
to and fro recriminations as to the share of counsel and solicitor. 
To help to clear up this point I madea further analysis. Selecting 
73 cases, it appeared that the party and party costs of one side 
delivered were 13,5632, or an average of about 186/. an action; 
the costs allowed 7,469/., or about 102/. an action; the counsels’ 
fees 3,497/., or about 481.; the Court fees 617/., or about 9/.7 I 
ought to add that the list examined included a considerable 


16 Before the Judicature Acts, there was at Common Law a fixed scale of 


payments for witnesses. The practice now is to allow in respect of witnesses im 
party and party costs sums much larger than were once allowed. See Appendix B. 

17 In first Appendix to fifth and final “Report of the Judicature Commis- 
“ sioners,” p. 22, is a statement for the year 1870 of the cost of prosecutions— 
average at Assize Courts, 122. 7s. 3d.; Criminal Court, 82. 7s. 4d. The average 
for 1869-71 was, Assizes, 112. 115. 5d. In 1892 the average for Assize Courts was 
162. 15s. 6d.; in the Central Criminal Court 111. 148. gd. 
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number of ‘“‘ heavy cases” in which counsels’ fees were unusually 
large, and that the amount of Court fees gives no just idea of 
their incidence in actions in which judgment is obtained by 
summary process. Selecting at random a few bills of costs of 
judgments under Order XIV, I find that the official fees were 
nearly 30 per cent. of the total costs—a curious commentary on 
the principle of Magna Charta, justice is not to be sold. 

On the question whether actions are tried as expeditiously as 
they were, light is thrown by the following table, giving the 
average number of remanets in London and Middlesex every four 
years for about a quarter of a century. 


TABLE 21.—Average Remanets. 
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This is an unsatisfactory record. The remanets in 1887-90 
were, indeed, fewer than in 1883-86, but they were three times 


as many as in 1867-70, when the number of writs issued was in 


excess of the present number. In 1891 they were 1,310; in 1892, 
1,160; and a marked increase is to be noticed after the Judicature 
Acts. Of late, however, remanets have diminished. 

Even under the present system the life of an action may be 
very short, especially if it be put in the list of Short Causes. There 
is nothing to prevent an action being begun in January or 
February, and tried at the Spring Assizes; and in modifying or 
destroying the circuit system this must be borne in mind. If the 
venue be London or Middlesex, the interval between the issue 
of the writ and trial may be much longer. I took the trouble to 
examine 93 cases tried in 1892 and 1893, and it appeared that the 
average time between the issue of the writ and the actual trial was 
209 days, or six to seven months—an unsatisfactory commentary 
on the doctrine of Magna Charta, that justice shall not be delayed. 
Two words of caution must be added. It must not by any means 
be supposed that the delay was in all cases owing to the operation 
of the rules of Court. In many cases the parties voluntarily stay 
their actions, and our procedure has no effective machinery for 
hurrying them on against their wishes. In the second place, 
there has been of late, partly owing to the creation of the Short 
Cause List, and partly owing to the diminution of business, a 
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remarkable acceleration of the time of trial. Never probably has 
the interval between issue of process and judgment been less than 
it is. The misfortune is that, if a defendant is ingenious and 
wealthy, he may be able to protract proceedings for a long time. 


LTV .— The Buses at Asstzes. 


One of the oldest parts of our legal system, or indeed of 
English institutions, is the Circuit. For centuries, without a 
break, assizes have been held by justices in eire or of assize® 
in certain towns: in Maidstone, York and Oxford, for example. 


Assizes may be traced clearly back to Henry Il; but they existed 
even earlier. 


“ The examination of the Great Roll of the Pipe of 31 Henry I, shows that 
during his reign the practice was observed both for financial and judicial purposes. 
These journeys were the substitute under the Norman kings for the progresses of 
the earlier sovereigns who, whilst moving from one of their estates to another, 


heard the complaints of the defects of justice in the lower courts.”—Stubbs’s 
“* Select Charters,” p. 141. 


The circuits are one of the most picturesque and distinctive 
features of English national life. Nowhere else, except perhaps 
in the United States, is any institution corresponding to them. 
For judges and barristers they have social charms. There friend- 
ships are formed; the mess with its high jinks, Rabelaisian songs, 
and good fellowship, is something by itself—a club, and more than 
a club; and not for much would men barter their memories of 
circuit life when they were young. Powerful interests are arrayed 
in maintaining the assizes. A circuit practice is usually laboriously 
and slowly built up. The assizes turn into certain channels twice 
or thrice a year a stream of business. The reluctance to part 
with such an institution is strong—how strong every county 
member of Parliament well knows. All the same, they are not, 
and never again can be, what they were. One part of their 
functions—the administrative and executive—has almost dis- 
appeared. There was once a conception of the duties of judges 


of assizes far more extensive than that to which we are accus- 
tomed. 


“‘ Besides their usual work of the trial of prisoners and of causes,” says 
Mr. Hamilton, in an account of the work of Assizes, “‘ they appear to have been 
employed as what we should call inspectors of the county justices. They were 
directed to inquire during their circuits into the manner in which the justices 
exercised their functions. They were to require the justices to furnish them with 
reports on various subjects, especially on ‘recusants,’ alehouses, rogues, paupers, 
and so forth. Matters of county business, such as those relating to rates and 
assessments, were referred to them, and orders upon these matters were frequently 
issued by them. ‘They adverted in their charges to questions concerning the trade 
and manufacture of the district, and they gave interpretations of the law for the 


—— tl 


18 See ex parte Fernandez, 10 C.B., N.S. 3. 
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oe of the justices, without requiring individual cases to be argued before 
them,” 19 

Mr. Hamilton’s description, which applies to circuits between 
the times of Elizabeth and Anne, and to a certain extent to a later 
period, has long ceased to be true. It would be almost ridiculous 
to speak now of Assizes as Baron Alderson did, when he described 
them as the “safety valves” of society. 


The following are the averages of the causes entered and tried 
in the following periods :— 


TABLE 22.—Causes Entered and Tried in Asstzes. 
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ecr 
ee yrs [tes [ture 


er eee aeeeneeee 


_ _* This includes the cases entered on Circuit, in the Counties Palatine, and 
in Wales. Appendix to “ First Report of Commissioners on Courts of Common 
“Law,” p. 204, 


ene 

This statement shows an almost uninterrupted decline, due in 
the main to the increase of County Court business, but significant 
also, it may be, of a tendency to centralise business in London. 
Since 1859-62 there has been a decline of 18'2 per cent. in the 
causes tried. This is to some extent due to “remanets;”’ but the 
great cause is hidden away in the judicial statistics under the 
heading “record withdrawn.” I append by way of comparison the 
following returns taken from the “ First Report of the Common 
“Law Commissioners, 1829,” and the ‘“ Report of the Common 
“Law (Judicial Business) Commissioners, 1857.” 


Average for twelve years ending 1856 .... 1,829 (entered) 1,094 (tried) 





” ten 5 'hAniee NOCIe. Fa yt it 854sCsy) 
2S ee 2,519 
» We seccsccsscaenssnsocne cbs 2,084 
ce Me ee lc 1,926 
‘ ee 1,839 
fo >. 1,886 


* “Quarter Sessions from Queen Elizabeth to Queen Anne,” p. 66. For a 
description of the varied work of judges of assizes in last century, see “ Journal 
“of a Gloucester Justice,” 1715-56, “ Law Magazine,” 1861. 
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The state of things may be thus roughly expressed : in 1823-27 
I cause entered on circuit to every 6,000 inhabitants, in 1891-92 
I to every 24,000. 

Upon what circuits has an increase, upon what a decrease, 
taken place? ‘To answer this question would necessitate a long 
inquiry. Many changes have been made in recent years in the 
boundaries of some of the circuits. In the past they were 
frequently recast. Henry II at first created six circuits; by-and- 
bye he divided England into four parts. In the reign of 
Edward II were seven circuits. At what time the old number 
six was restored is uncertain.” Nowhere exists, as far as I know, 
an adequate history of the changes in the circuit system; writers 
on English law speak vaguely on the subject; and a monograph 
on it is much needed. This, however, is not the time or place for 
attempting to supply the defect. The history of all the changes, 
even since 1859, would lead me far afield. The materials for an 
exhaustive account of the business on circuits, even in recent years, 
are almost inaccessible; and I have confined myself to giving infor- 
mation, necessarily imperfect, about the chief circuits. 


TABLE 23.—Oxford Circuit. 


























Actions Entered. Actions Tried. 
1891502 "Tau. cescsccttstiorete teeter 56 35 
| "86900 5..F en aoe 76 46 

81285! VAL ae 99 73 

27G6—BO »., hsdesstera teense 124 87 

FAT ~ iss ccsecsncreReerneee 138 94 
Decrease per Cent. ........ccee+-ee00 — 59°4 — 62°7 
Annual average twelve years 

ending 1856s ayeccs cen. } ae i 
Annual average ten years , 

ending 1844, Ul aSaters 245 a 
Average 1823-27 woessceeees 362 212 


Average Amount Recovered. 


£ 
1876-80 (win dicrvcssvebeenstsessttnacsieeeeracaaam 8,147 
°T1 78 | a RE 11,729 














0 See first Report of Commissioners on Courts of Common Law :—“ Whatever 
** period the number of circuits may have been restored to six, or settled at that 
‘** number, a comparison of the present circuits with those established by King 
“ Henry II in the twenty-second year of his reign, will show that great changes 
“have taken place. Thus Essex and Hertford were at first part of the Norfolk 
** circuit ; Hampshire, now forming part of the Western circuit, and Berkshire and 
“ Oxfordshire, now forming part of the Oxford circuit, were included in the Home 
“ circuit ; and Staffordshire, now part of the Oxford, was included in the Midland 
“ circuit,” p. 55. In second Appendix to “ Judicature Commission,” Fifth and 
Final Report, p, 47, is an account of recent changes in circuits. 


. 
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TABLE 23 Contd.— Western Circurt (including City of Bristol). 





Actions Entered. Actions Tried. 


ES _ 

















TE Ie pita catac 1h hiosdeesvessesiens 118 102 
BRR ION cove depeissesscletScfokn soseserests IIo 67 
Bell Sc) Meee Cee en: Seen 105 85 
UBS Tat Sn, CONES Se Pa a 106 82 

PES oe ee rr 109 86 

Decrease or increase per cent. Sao =a 5G 

Annual average twelve years ; 

hes SCS ee lye Wee \ ake ae 

Annual average ten years . 

ending 1844.00... cesses od xep 
Average 1823-27 ..........00....000 378 





Average Amount Recovered. 





£ 
1876-80 ...... Mae es ict pugoaoowsedstaenessg core 8,049 
Doers FPR eS cheese cancchtdcadeasscssestesesseecee 9,933 





Midland Circuit. 























Actions Entered. Actions Tried. 
1h ea 1 Sat 193 117 
US 2 en 188 104: 
‘olngelt uae hee toa 147 99 
SOLS 2 EEE here 106 
OO ASSN A) el a 247 149 
Decrease per Cent... = 21'S — 21°4 
Annual average twelve years 
REELS orcs ccy.5--0cconees aoe Bue 
Annual average ten years 
bidiny 1844 2.0.x. } 159 18% 
Bese, | tarcexevdcctesescnteisudohssiccsies art 
| 
Average Amount Recovered. 
(loo 2 Geo ea eee 10,085 
I So eicescissssssesesececesnronses 28,239 
A 








South-Eastern Circuit. 





Actions Entered. Actions Tried. 








Ne ee 104 63 
A 115 69 
cl 137 102 





Decrease per Cent. s..sssssesesseeseee: — 24°0 — 40:0 











7 
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TABLE 23 Contd.—(Home Circutt.) 
| | 

Annual average twelve years | 

euding 1856 | ....csaeoen: 395 ae 
Annual average ten years 

ending 1844) 7. .ccsensens: } ney ox 
1823-27, average entries ....... Pup) 

Northern Circuit. 

1891-92: .nobianeeseee eee 350 244 

7 BGO « nc.schstcooaes sare enee een 369 234. 

781-86 is edeescs are ene nee 390 215 

TSB coos ts diacastia ter ee 411 208 
Decrease or increase per cent. — 14°8 + 15°4 








Average Amount Recovered. 


1877-80 \n..sssngeshateent eee eee 29,850 


Yote.— Writing of the figures for 1883, Mr. W. H. S. Watts remarks: “the 
“cases entered for trial on the Northern Circuit are 35°78 per cent. of the whole 
“number of cases entered for trial on all the circuits together, and the causes 
“actually tried are 28°778 per cent. of the whole.”—‘ The Administration of 
“* Justice in Lancashire,” p. 110. 











North-Eastern Circuit. 

















Actions Entered. Actions Tried. 
1891-92 see ae eee om 255 157 
ESO=90 rite eee 249 154 
ESIE-BD *.,....porseteotetopecla cs tenet 236 157 
| RUT SOOT. ip ree nee 253 164 
| Decrease per: Cenih. ..-542-...r0-v-10-8 oe — 43 | 











Average Amount Recovered. 


1877-80 stint eee 19,885 








Old Northern Circuit. 





Actions Entered. Actions Tried. 

















Ten years ending 1844 

(exclusive of Counties 24.2 200 
Palatine) >is: e omens 

Ten years ending 1844 

(inclusive of Counties 616 465 
Palatine)... scenes 

1823-27, average entries 

(exclusive of Counties 369 

Palatine) .a:.cc.tamene 

1823-27, average entries 

(inclusive of Counties f 4707 tone 


Palatine) cesrvaemenonms 


—oor—“oWoOOOOOOoOooOoooloeleleo oe 
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TABLE 23 Contd.— North Wales Cireult and Chester Circuit. 

















PE) Riynceey shove -hcscderesssacvaxee.ss 45 36 
“Oey eee ier 36 27 
Tale So seve anor A ae RB 31 
Rated: deke reg Recsisscsacacoe>s 36 33 
Bl SR kee rec oienccsaspoes. 4I 35 

Increase per cent. ............ sO 7 

WeIS D5 cy OS 2 Oe Bi ean ee 52 48 

Ol ree 29 15 








Average Amount Recovered. 


£ 
ee Mosse vecesn Ai euppovnrncssosb ern erha 2,497 
De oe oo ccs ces ovis; covszeeanncenoaathe 2,700 


Note.—The returns for 1876 relate only to North Wales and Chester 
Circuit. 








South Wales Circuit. 


Actions Entered. Actions Tried. 























DONO pe LA = dense kSoodiebtLoveees 82 53 
PEO) diet coat pr}eceect tome 83 aS 
TATE SUS 62 4.2 
Be Meee ead sciiaty cars? vere ones gees 42 31 
le rere ON itive sccscteses: 48 33 

MICECARE SCE CODU.. v.sscsscsss- 570.8 + 60°6 

1 GUNG R Ay 5) Beat 2255) SORE eR ee eee 51 42 

Be Ai pttnrcoeitiibe os io 80 57 











Average Amount Recovered. 


£ 
PMG coc onp fics sag'ss-cnchosorcovssonconvscs 3,901 
BU MM sce coceschecoeeasneeoctonecs 6,928 





Three things will strike anyone examining these figures: (1) a 
very large proportion of the cases were decided in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Of the actions tried in 1892, about 35 per cent. were 
decided on the Northern and North-Hastern Circuits; (2) on the 
majority of the circuits is a decrease, and only on one—South 
Wales —is a considerable increase; and (3) on the circuits on 
which the entries are large, the proportion of trials is small. On 
the Northern Circuit, for example, only 67 per cent. of the cases 
entered in 1892 were tried. , 

_ No complete returns exist as to the number cf actions entered 
and tried at each Assize town. But in the “ Report of the Council 
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“of Judges” in August, 1892, is the following statement of the 
average number of cases tried at each assize in 1888-91 :— 


Tapie 24.—Average Number of Cases Tried at each Assize Town. 


Liverpool weer B8% | Mold wi. cee cesveres +) Beaumaris .........00 z 
Manchester............ 53% | Presteign .............0 a | Northampton’,...,..-2 2 
cede Gees 56 Appleby....cssescsreeerae tt VV ORCES et mere 2 
Birmingham ........ 31 Aylesbury :;.:-sucue, % | Hereford 2 ...qs3 sae Z 
Glamorgan .........0+ 21 Ruthin vessseesserrerereers 2} Cambridge .......css0e p 
Bristol. gute 14 Dolgelly weak o ste denuetenee 3... “Somerset See ee z 
Newcastle — .......0008 13 Cardigan ‘spose I Oxbotie arene 3 
Durham ee te 11 Bedford «.:,<as:ste eae I Suffolk 

eo : wholk Soin 3 
ica contents 7 cae Gloucestét/Gr.ace 3 
Hixeter 2 aceteses-+sse 8 | Hertford ..rsqessveee el 

; Carmarthen ............ 3 

XY OF Kase eerste 6 Montgomery-<csecenere I 
Carlisle 2ie-.cranter. 6 Brecon aver sees gS DEED Y rrestectstsrneseatzer a 
Nottingham ........ 4 Warwick ...ccp-sceeee I Chelmsford ears aa, 4 
IN Orwacl’ ss n..teetas 6 | Lancaster .....sscccr zy | Leicester... # 
Winchester ............ 5 RCAC 0’ scassasesneneeten y | ShrewsbULY..vewee 4 
LATICOLN? geetes rersceee 3 Monmouth see I ULPOY) cessieecgecss eaeeseseee 4 
Carnarvon .......... 3 Wiiltsi:5.3.geee ee I Stafford . ctesssusteetn: 6 
GS OdinIn | ters. teres 3 Haverfordwest ........ I Lewes” anne 6 
Oakham: isaac: - Dorchester — .........66 2 Maidstone  .......cccescees 4 


Note.—in the second appendix to Fifth and Final Report of Judicature 
Commissioners, p. 45, is a table showing the business in the chief towns on, 
the Northern Circuit. The following table of causes entered is not complete, 
but the returns are, it is said, ‘“‘ complete enough, we hope, to justify a general 
“‘ argument based upon them.” 




















1865.| 1866.| 1867.| 1868. | 1869.| 1870.} 1871.| 1872. 
DPA Ueacaaee ett 24, — 31 19 15 16 24 36 
Newcastle 23.02 14 -—— 19 — 20 25 27 15 
A2AT Ip IO eae a. lne acral ub a 16 10 6 — 12 6 
aplobg nas ae ee — — 4 — _- —_ — 3 
Lancaster «...:..:.5000b — — 15 29 7 9 12 8 
Manchester................ 195 155 | 174 | 143 | 142 | r49 | 146 | 173 
AVOLINOOL we cyscttrcscccsae 315 319 | 804 | 278 | 240 | 309 | 284 | 290 








In Appendix to Report of Circuit Regulation Commission, 
1845, is information as to actions entered or tried on circuit from 
1835 to 1844. The annual average of entries and trials at 
Liverpool was 279 and 194. In “ Whitelock’s Memorials,” p. 293, 
are incidental references to the cases entered on the Oxford 
Circuit in 1648. The entries were :-—Reading, 44; Oxford, 35; 
Gloucester, 99; Monmouth, 10; Hereford, 53; Shrewsbury, 99; 
Stafford, 70. | 
_ Obviously the holding of Assizes in some of the above towns 
18, so far as civil business is concerned, almost an archeological 
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form or historical survival. In some towns it may happen that 
no cases are entered; in others are always only a few cases to be 
tried. 

What classes of cases are tried at Assizes? In order to throw 
light upon this question have been compiled two tables, similar to 
_ those prepared for business in Middlesex and London, showing the 
average number of cases tried in periods of four years since 1859. 


TABLE 25.—Nature of Cases Tried at Assizes. 












1859-62.| 1863-66.| 1867-70. 1871-74.) 1875-78.| 1879-82.| 1883-86.| 1887-90. 


eS rrr | cress, | ese eereeerenes | ese neeieenes | Sennen 


icious prosecution ........| 9 9 | 14 14 16 14. 12 £3 
e imprisonment, ............ 26 29 14, 15 14, 15 13 9 
1 


jonal injuries aed 26 
ord Campbell’s Act.... 

soe. Ses cu cayceseenees 11 10 10 10 8 5 7 7 
er personal injuries........ 46 71 69 66 7 47 51 47 
ulent representations | — — — — — ee oN ae 
of exchange and 91 


romissory notes, &c. 104. | 113 89 74 72 fas 59 
es of contract........... Some i420 | 204 | 266 | 209 | 166 | 184 | tos 


sold and delivered ... 119 170 | 169 146 | 142 113 112 104 
25 29 56 32 28 33 40 


and marine insurance...| — (5 9 16 10 15 14 12 
tk and labour ................ 56 G70 2108 85 83 80 66 a) 





Tn the following class of cases is a decline : malicious prosecution, 
false imprisonment, assault, actions on promissory notes and bills 
of exchange, recovery of land, trespass relative to land. There is 
an increase in actions for bel, slander, recovery of rent. On 
Cireuit, as in London, there is a considerable increase in actions 
i for iibel——they are, in fact, three times as many as they were. 
_ Great activity prevails as to torts, e.g., slander, over which the 
_ County Courts have no original jurisdiction. The table, on the 
a3 whole, confirms the impression that commercial cases no longer 
are so common as they were. On the other hand, it does not con- 
_ firm the impression that actions for breach of promise of marriage, 
of which we hear so much in newspapers, are increasing. 

The next point to be considered is the nature of the cases as 
measured by the amount of the verdicts. Here is a table, similar 
to that prepared with respect to the trials in London and Middle- 
Sex, of the average amounts recovered.” 


4 ‘The figures in Mr. Fowler’s returns do not agree entirely with those in the 
“Judicial Statistics.” 








1891-92, 
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TABLE 26.—Amounts Recovered. 


neers ee rere eS 














Tor heen aaaece ae 1608 502. and Less. 
Average 1871-75 278 123 264 
a. 276-80 199 113 217 
"981-85 193 110 191 
786-90 181 118 186 
991.92 212 119 186 








Comparing the figures for the Assizes with the corresponding 
figures for London and Middlesex, it will be observed that the 
percentage of verdicts over 100/. in the former is less than in the 
latter, while the verdicts under 50/. are more numerous. In short, 
the business at Assizes, measured by a money test, is less important 
than that in London. At the same time it is but fair to add that 
the verdicts at Assizes are larger than they were.” In 1837, 
for example, the verdicts above 50/. were under 40 per cent.; in 
1859-60 they were 47 per cent.; in 1891-92 they were over 60 per 
cent. 

Here may be stated the total number of actions tried, with the 
amount recovered, in Middlesex and London and on Circuit. 


TABLE 27,.—Total Number of Causes Entered and Tried in Superior 
Courts of Common Law. 






































Entered. Tried. Recovered. Population. 

1891202 tee ee 3,808 | 2,337 | 784,620 | (1891) 29,001,018 

pe V ENG Uiepoaty Rare ak name a.) OST 2,015 389,216 

2§3=868, 0M, Eee 3,614 2,096 374,842 

OBO! ss... Spica are Se BE 1,951 340,288 | (1881) 25,974,839 

Tl CRE tr ee 3,592 1,961 303,148 

1] Veer Mir citeree oe 4,076 2,156 429,474 

LOTSA Mss. Gn uate: Bs 4,383 2,472 470,047 | (1871) 22,712,266 

Teen ay oe a 4,303 | 2,390 | 421,927 

OOS ety secant ahe keer 3,502 2,133 270,798 | (1861) 20,066,224 
Increase per cent. \........... + 3°7 +96 +189°7 + 44°02 
Average entries 1823-27 B,207 





* Brougham (“ Speeches,” 2, p. 493), describing an analysis of the verdicts at 
cne of the Lancaster Assizes, states: “The average amount of these verdicts 
at wes to be for sums under fourteen pounds—thirteen pounds odd shillings 
“6 eac hee 

“We think it probable that nearly one-half of the causes tried at the assizes 
“are for causes of action not exceeding 20/. each, and that the expenses of 
“ litigation are equal to at least four times the aggregate amount actually recovered.” 
—“ Fifth Report of Commissioners of Courts of Common Law, 1833,” p. 16. 
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Entries and Trials of Actions in London and Middlesex and on Circuit. 


760 62 64 66 68 °70 *72 774 °76 °78 ’80 °82 784 °86 °88 °90 92 


1 ! | es Tees | j 





Population Population 
28,000,000 28,000,000 
26,000,000 26,000,000 
24,000,000 24,000,000 
22,000,000 22,000,000 


20,000,000 eee) = 20,000,000 
eS 


Total Total 
Entries. Entries 
and Trials. § and Trials. 
5,100 qd 5,100 
4,250 | 4,250 
8,400* 3,400 
2,550 2,550 

t 
1,700 1,700 





* Entries. ¢ Trials. 


Here is a record of a slight increase in entries and trials, and 
a very large increase in the amount recovered; the latter fact 
probably owing, in the main, to the tendency of juries to award 
larger sums than formerly. Comparing these figures with 
the population, the table indicates a decrease; in 1859-62, in 
round figures, one case was entered for every 5,700 inhabitants ; 
in 1891-92, one for every 7,600; in the former period one case 
was tried for every 9,400; in the latter one for every 12,000 
inhabitants; and comparing the returns with those for 1823-27, 
in the Courts at Westminster, the Counties Palatine, and in Wales, 
there is a decline in the entries of no less than 27 per cent. It 
will be noted that the years with the largest number of entries 
of cases were those with the smallest percentage of trials, and 
that there is surprisingly small variation in the number of the 
latter. 
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V.—Chancery Division. 


The business of the Chancery Division consists of three kinds 
of causes and matters : 

(a) Those involving important questions of law and fact ; 

(b) Those relating to small sums, requiring the exercise of 
judicial functions, but rarely presenting any difficulty ; 

(c) Cases in which there is no litigation proper, and in which 
the Court protects or administers property. 

There was a time when most of such cases were treated alike— 
when even if no facts were in dispute a simulated action was 
proceeded with—an action as unreal as a Common Recovery. This 
has been changed. For many years the tendency of reform of 
Chancery procedure has been to substitute summary procedure 
by petitions and summonses; and since 1883 the use of originating 
summonses has been greatly extended. Another marked change has 
been the removal from the Chancery Division of much adminis- 
trative or quasi administrative work. By the Charitable Trusts 
Act, 1853, under which Commissioners were appointed to do what 
once was done at Chambers or in Court, and by the Act passed in 
1890, and the rules made thereunder, transferring to the Official 
Receiver the settling of the lists of contributories, this work has 
been much reduced. The extension of the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts has considerably lessened the business of the 
Queen’s Bench Division. No similar results have followed the 
conferring of equity Jurisdiction upon County Courts.” Only a 
few Hquity suits or proceedings are begun in the County Courts 
—in 1892 they were only 714—and this kind of business shows 
no signs of increase. On the other hand there is a remarkable 
growth in the business of the County Palatine of Lancaster, due, 
it is sometimes alleged, to a particularly liberal scale of costs. 
Before Lord Esher’s Committee of Inquiry into the practice of 
the Chancery Division in 1886, evidence was given that “the 
““ County Palatine work had increased about 40 per cent. in the 
“last six years.” But the decentralisation of equity business is 
apparently far off. 

Several circumstances conspire to increase the business of the 
Chancery Division. This may in part be due to the preference of 
solicitors for a tribunal the sittings of which can be calculated 
with precision. Many of the cases cannot be disposed of out of 

8 For some reason the equitable jurisdiction of the County Courts in Ireland 
has thriven. “The equitable jurisdiction conferred on the Irish County Courts 
“* by the Act of 1877 has in four years far exceeded the amount of County Court 
“ equitable business. In an equal population in England and Wales where the 


‘* jurisdiction has existed since 1865, the Irish cases were 659 as compared with 


125 in the same population i in England in 1879.”—* Irish Judicial Statistics,” 
1882, p. 67. 
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Court. Obviously there is little room for arbitration and other 
extra-judicial modes of settling the suits which come before this 
tribunal. Though the same scales of costs are in force as in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, costs on the higher scale are more 
frequently given in Chancery; and, what is particularly attrac- 
tive, is the practice of allowing costs, charges and expenses out 
of funds. A Chancery suit is more remunerative than a Common 
Law Action to a solicitor, who complains that for a long 
attendance at Chambers by him, or more often, his clerk, he gets 
only 6s. 8d., that he receives nothing for drawing up most orders, 
and that payments for counsel which would be allowed on the 
Chancery side are taxed off in the Queen’s Bench. There are 
still assigned to the Chancery Division all causes and matters 
for the administration of the estates of deceased persons, the 
dissolution of partnerships or the taking of partnership accounts, 
the redemption or foreclosure of mortgages, the raising of portions 
or other charges on lands, the sale and distribution of the proceeds 
of property subject to any lien or charge, the execution of trusts, 
charitable or private, the rectification or setting aside of deeds or 
other instruments, specific performance of contracts for the sale of 
real estate, the wardship or custody of infants, and the care of 
infant’s estates—in other words, matters and causes affecting the 
disposal of large sums and funds. With the growth of the wealth 
of the country, we should expect a considerable increase of actions 
in the Chancery Division; and such is the result shown by the 
following statement of the average number of writs of summons 
and originating summonses (including bills) in the Chancery 
Division :— 


TABLE 28.— Writs and Originating Summonses. 

















Population. 

sieve cccoscessacescossosestscees 6,680 (1891) 29,001,018 
MMM cata cycenesopavnrtreseoeee q1ES 
oc ssdeseasccneses 6,840 

Bee PMO oes sdecdaveces 6,239 (1881) 25,974,439 
ROMER Sead icssskssdes-scecssvuseeses 4,837 

SS Cn eee 3,363 (1871) 22,712,266 
67-70 os Heeb Be 4 eee 3,381 
MRM ip PidsS3004s656)+.5035 3,184 

Mh Fssstsoovssaassse Ba 880 (1861). 20,066,224 

DE RASO We stscat Rip cnpsorearess-s + 132 per cent. + 44°02 per cent. 


RS EE 

There is a distinct tendency in originating summonses to 
imcrease—a tendency which becomes very manifest after 1883, 
and which is ascribable, no doubt, chiefly to the operation of the 


new rules. In 1889-90 they were 3,640, as against 3,249 writs; 
22 
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1890-91, 3,517, as against 3,140 writs; and in 1891-92, 3,548 as 
against 3,031. The figures in the above table show an increase of 
132 per cent., while the population has increased about 44 per cent. 

The increase has not been continuous. There have been 
periods of stagnation, and in some years the volume of business 
has actually diminished. In the debates on the Bill appointing 
a Vice-Chancellor, in 1818, Sir Samuel Romilly expressed the 
opinion that the business of the Court of Chancery in Lord 
Hardwicke’s time was equal to what it then was. Writing on the 
condition of the Equity Courts in 1840, the late Mr. Edwin Field 
said, “ Notwithstanding the vast growth of this great nation in 
‘wealth and in population during the last hundred years, the 
“same number, as nearly as possible, of bills were annually filed a 
“hundred years ago as now.” (‘‘ Appendix to Chancery Commis- 
“sioners’ Report,” p. 1146); and he referred in proof to the 
following figures :— . 


Bills Filed (including Bills of Revision and Supplement). 


L7A BGs. Mareen tee 2,064 L801, :.. ieee rene 1325 
A aces huevos 2,041 210. Cae eee Lain 
Ae siesieuccccederecenccsednsoes 25139 299 4 te re 25333 

BO Vaasa ieee 1,744 293° 7 eee 2,337 
* OO Kes accpeene etreaedernee 1,481 ; 

Dr Wonk, case suiaaepeeereeneses 2,069 
IT Oe wat aie eee 1,318 ; 
: Bo cisiwinn con astneden eave eee 25354 
SON ae ctreastites crsoseeonns i320 4 
5 37  Seceusconsne eee 2,197% 
ob Peveree ree oren deo tse 1052 : 

BB" cectccnsnrhsseaesamieeens 2,039 

fl BOG rena. ns. Lbeaete 1,394 "BO okegennse sister 2,097” 


In the last half of last century and in the early part of this 
there was a decline in business, due partly to the want of sufficient 
judicial strength. Certainly the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor 
in 1813 was followed by an increase of proceedings. From 1810 
to 1812 the average number of causes set down was 540.” In 
1813 the Vice-Chancery Court was created, and during the three 


24 See Report of Committee on Delays of Suits in Chancery, 1810-11, p. 32. 
Return respecting Court of Chancery, 25th March, 1836 ; also Report xliii, 1836, 
and liii, 1854. In view of the decrease of business in recent years on the Common 
Law side, it is curious to note that Mr. Field observes: ‘I can find no corres- 
“ ponding return as to Common Law business, but have no doubt there has been 
‘©an enormous increase. There were 30,000 more writs issued in 1630 than in 
«1820. The annual number is nearly 100,000.”—(‘‘Common Law Report,” 
p. 202), “ Observations of a Solicitor on Defects of the Equity Courts,” p. 67n. 

25 'T'o these figures in the earlier years must be added the bills in the Courts of 
Exchequer. In 1811 they were 655. Between 1750 and 1836 they were usually 
between 250 to 300.—“ Return,” 25th March, 1836, p. 20. In Cooper’s — 
“Chancery Miscellanies” (vii, p. 1), it is stated that Lord Bacon made 2,000 
decrees or orders in a year. 

26.Lord Chancellor Cottenham’s speech on Chancery Reform.—“ Hansard,” 
1836, vol. xxxili, p. 409. 


a 
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years after the passing of the Act establishing it, the average was 
717. From 1823 to 1825 it was 945, from 1833 to 1835, 1,301. 
Still to an intelligent observer such as Mr. Field, the outlook in 
1840 for practitioners in Equity seemed gloomy. “Its suitors 
“have diminished probably twenty fold, that is, they bear a 
‘‘ twenty fold decreased relation to the population of the country.” 

The following table records the average matters heard and the 
remanets : — 


TABLE 29. (a.)—Average Matiers Heard and Remanets. 





Average 








Mr atterei Fear. Remanets. Population. 

BIL OD Ei lecsincgieseses 1,164 668 (1891) 29,001,018 

BerO() Keema es: 1.212 702 

$5080 sees se: 1,892 846 
BTS no ec sccenecsonyacss 24.00 775 (1881) 25,974,439 

a) Nes eee 2.053 598 

EI eee rere 2,140 599 (1871) 22,712,266 

(Gah eee 2,167 BAd. 

olen Cah, oe ee 1,927 530 

BO Ge, oecsiviaye saic-aaes 1,986* 431 (1861) 20,066,224 
Decrease or in- aa +55 eeed 


crease per cent.. 


* Apparently in the returns up to 1875 were included matters of a kind 
subsequently excluded. But it is not probable that the results were much 
affected by the change. 





(b.)—Actions Set Down and Heard. 





Causes for 





Actions Set Down. Actions Heard. further Consideration 
Heard. 

MOA a cesvycartasesocs ess 1,133 510 181 

St MR os cyisecci sxeisssiense 1,101 497 246 

BOS cccsscetsscsstces a00 1,147 576 566 

Bite iS sccn cass oninens 1,447 675 612, 

BPN eassy.coeasecsctatensss T.O58 683 : 419 
Decrease or increase : : ‘ 

ET) ee } ret rele: io 





This shows a decrease since 1859-62, a large decrease since 
1879-82, in matters heard, and a considerable decrease in actions 
heard. The year in which the maximum number of matters was 
heard was 1880, when they rose to 2,569; the largest number of 
writs and other originating proceedings in Chancery matters being 
in 1887 (7,195). It will be noted that there is a considerable 
increase in the remanets. The general course of the business will be 
tolerably plain from the graphic delineation of writs of summons, 
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originating summonses, orders (drawn up by Registrars and 
in Chambers), and matters heard. 


60 °62 764 °G6 °68 770 °72 °74 °76 °78 ’80 *82 *84 °86 *88 790 792 
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22,000,000 22,000,000 


20,000,000 20,000,000 
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sinc 201,000 
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16,000 16,000 

* 

12,000 18,009 
8,000 = 2 000 
ne ee 4,000 
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* Orders. { Writs and Originating Summonses. + Matters heard. 


Of the several modes of measuring the work of the Chancery 
Division, one is the amount of the Suitors’ Fund or money 
standing to the credit of suitors. An extract from Twiss’s ‘“ Life 
‘ of Lord Eldon” is on this point instructive— 

“ The total amount of personal property belonging to the suitors of the Court 
of Chancery, which was lodged with the Accountant General of that Court 


in 1780, the period mentioned by Sir Samuel Romilly (in a discussion of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Appointment Bill) was 1,668,1802. By the end of the same 
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century that amounted to 17,000,000/., and between 1800 and 1820 it reached 
34,000,0001.” (3°364). “In 1750, under Lord Hardwicke, the number of these 
accounts was 1,006; in 1810 under Lord Eldon it was 7,521.” (3°365.) 


In 1892 the number of accounts open in the Chancery Division 
was 35,703; while the balance of stocks and securities on the 
several accounts was more than 65 million &. 

Another test of the volume of business is the number of orders 
drawn up by the Registrars and in Chambers; all which appear 
in the following table :—- 


- TasiE 30.— Orders Drawn Up. 








Drawn up Drawn up 
by Registrars. in Chambers. 
(OSL SE ed 5 479 Mee a 10,294 8,926 
Be ree Ki iieccsasens 10,308 9,528 
(esl Gt ae 15,363 5,956 
BO 2 MRI va yoadesueese 16,152 12,197 
ACE et 13,709 12,275 
OST 9,879 9,536 
Ls 8,513 9,695 
“ST oy ane 97,116 6,612 
ONSTAR ee 6,487 5,184 
Increase per cent, ........ + 58°6 + 72:2 





The orders drawn up by the Registrars still preponderate. 
The maximum—17,096—was in 1884, since which time there has 
been a gradual diminution. In 1892 the number was 10,377. The 
largest number of orders of all kinds—30,483—-was made in 1880. 

A third mode of measuring the work of the Chancery Division 
is to note the average number of bills taxed and the amount of 
costs allowed. 


TABLE 31.—Bills Taxed and Amount of Costs. 





Average Bills Taxed.* ty Arount 











of Costs. 
£ 
SH EU VA Ae ee 95340 913,856 
FFD Meets ascesssseens 10,674 1,082,839 
ol ae 9,784 1,228,823 
ADO SO ae 9,692 1,265,926 
eo Vs ee 8,558 1,076,338 
AE oc caeietesecevecion esses 8,294. 1,021,353 
ew... 8,084 921,033 
Fete Med ness discy dense: 6,966 746,328 
Akt Pe pres 4,142 779,489 
Increase per cent. ........ + 30°7 +172 


SR can eh 
* The return for 1892 does not include taxations in lunacy, the bills in 
which in 1891 were 709. 


SS 
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There appears to be a tendency in the average amount of the 
bills to diminish, it was about 98/. in 1891-92, and about 130/. in 
1879-82. 

Examining the contentious business of the Chancery Division, 
one finds— 

(a.) A considerable increase in writs and originating sum- 
monses, much in excess of the increase in population since 1859-62, 
and a remarkable increase since 1875-78. 

(b.) A diminution in matters heard since 1879-82, when the 
highest point was reached. 

(c.) A diminution in actions tried since 1876-78. 

(d.) An increase in remanets from 1859-62 up to 1883-86, and 
from that period a diminution. 

Examining the administrative work of the Chancery Division, 
we are struck with these facts :— 

(a.) A great increase in the number of receivers’ accounts and 
the amount of receipts and disbursements. 

(b.) A diminution in accounts passed other than receivers’ 
since 1880. 

(c.) A decrease in recent years in the sales and purchase of 
estates under orders of Court. The maximum of the former was 
1,026 in 1877, and the minimum 411 in 1861; of the latter, the 
maximum and the minimum, respectively, 145 in 1884, and 50 in 
1892. 

Many of these changes are the outcome of the Conveyancing 
Acts, the Settled Land Act, and of the changes in the rules as to 
administration actions: but they probably are ascribable in part to 
economical causes, which I am inclined to think affect litigation 
even more than statutes or rules of procedure. | 

Very old are the complaints as to the inadequate number of 
Judges in the Chancery Division. In 1813 the measure creating 
the office of Vice-Chancellor of England was passed. Two more 
Vice-Chancellors were created in 1841, and in 1876 there was a 
further addition. To the Chancery Division has been, from time to 
time, assigned a Judge of the Queen’s Bench Division to hear and 
determine witness cases, and one sits to dispose of company cases. 
Against this increase in strength is a slight set-off: the Lord 
Chancellor sat formerly both as a Judge of first instance and as an 
appellate Judge. He now never sits in the first of these capacities ; 
he rarely sits in the second, except in the House of Lords and in 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The Master of the 
Rolls, too, now sits only in the Appeal Court. 

The Court of Chancery is not what it was in the days of Lord 
Eldon. Investigation would disclose no scandals similar to those 


laid bare by the “ Edinburgh Review” in 1823, and by Mr. John 
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Williams in the House of Commons in 1825.7 No cases drag 
along for years in the fashion of the famous “ Ware v. Horwood.” 
Still complaints are often made as to the slow rate of progress, 
and the words of Lord Langdale in 1835 may not have ceased to 
be true: ‘“‘ The want of sufficient judicial power is apparent from 
“the constantly existing arrears. No application of the Judge has 
“ for many years past been sufficient to keep down the business.” 
No doubt there is a real difference in this respect between the 
Chancery and Queen’s Bench Divisions; the investigation of ac- 
counts, the administration of large estates encumbered with debts, 
and the thousand and one questions incidental to the distribution 
of the surplus among claimants with diverse rights, must often be 
spread over many years. The Chancery Commissioners of 1826 
remarked, in answer to the hostile criticisms of their day, “It may 
“therefore happen, and often does happen, that in this sense a 
“ Chancery suit will usefully endure ””—‘‘ usefully” for whom is 
not clearly explained—‘‘ for more than a century.” But such 
“endurance” is fortunately rare, and is likely to become rarer; 
and, if I am not misinformed, never had suitors less reason to be 
dissatisfied with proceedings in the Chancery Division than at 
present. 


ViI—Palatine Court of Duchy of Lancaster. 


To complete this account of the equity business, must be added 
the equity cases of the County Courts, the inconsiderable equity 
_ business of the Stannaries Court, and the large equity business 
of the Palatine Court. 


TABLE 32.—Business of the Palatine Court. 
Suits and Writs. 





Ne Mego sept cra cs soeéssesecessthseeses 7790 
BE Oc. ace cicacverceosarn nos Hee? 
EM OEE tacsscsccsussessscon:csecsanens 748 
BM Pari cceconcicvsqcenr-sesee 632 
OE Se ete e eyes si tases vscecessecssaeos Ale 
BI oe cee iessecse-ceaveseny 316 
CMI SR 241 
BRS ce case ssesenenscsessooeroegebs 180 
Be RE esti recceostsnteensneoacseaane 153 
GE CH Gor cce nau oseceseroreves sees + 403°2 per cent. 


The business of no other Court, except the City of London 
Court, has increased so rapidly as the Palatine Court. Its success 
is all the more remarkable in view of the failure of the County 


27 See “ Life of Lord Langdale,” i, pp. 350, 358, and 425. 
2% Tbid.,i, p. 424. 
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Courts to develop their equity business. What would be the result 
if a similar Court existed in Birmingham or Bristol ? 


VII.—The Probate Court. 


The business of the Probate Court is for the most part 
automatic and administrative, and dependent on causes altogether 
different from those affecting that of other Courts. Of the ad- 
ministrative work I need only say that it has greatly increased 
since 1859. In the contentious work, on the other hand, is a 
distinct decline. 


TABLE 33.— Writs and Trials. 




















Writs and Claims. Trials. 
LBO1-92 i ctvesncepttererne 220 99 
£8790 ccescesmsenaecerseaag 216 117 
83-86 sae ielseoea vente 204. 107 
199-82 o cciauese: eee sph: 113 
TDM 1 8 naccasscegsagy acne 265 94, 
774i a eee 550 83 
"67-70 wites apiece 534 67 
*68~66 ncccsarscsessaeeeee ge, 53 
ay 8) MY SES Cc 403 48 
Decrease or increase ..... —45°4 per cent. |+106°3 per ent. 





Note—The returns of writs in the Admiralty Division given at page x of 
the “Judicial Statistics,’ 1892, differ from those at page xxx; and a similar 
difference is to be found in the returns for many years back. 


I have previously drawn attention to. the fact that here trial 
by jury is on the decline. The percentage of trials by jury in 
1892 was 22°1 per cent.; in 1891, 38:1; im 1890, 20°1 per cent 
while in 1876-79, 1880-83, and 1884-87 the percentages were 37°9, 
32°5, and 24. 


VITI.—The Admiralty Court. 


It was to be expected that the business of the Admiralty Court 
would increase in a country which possesses the largest mercantile 
marine in the world. Every ship which enters or leaves an English 
port or nears our shores—every ship, in fact, which sails the high 
seas—may become the subject or occasion of a suit in that Court. 
The fact that entries and clearances at ports of the United Kingdom 
rose, within the period with which we are concerned, from about 
59 million tons to more than 160 million tons, would prepare one 
for an augmentation of Admiralty litigation. The actual figures, 
though large, do not come up to one’s expectations. 


7° «Tonnage Statistics of the Decade,”? by Mr. Glover. Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, 1892, p. 205. 
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TaBLE 34,— Business of the Admiralty Court. 

























Writs and |Judgments Total Entries 
: and Number of Ships. | Tonnage. and Clearances 
Actions. | Decrees. . (000’s omitted). 
ieol~O2 ........ 405 216 21,328 (1892) | 8,644,754| (1890) 164,340, 
87-90 ........ 405 215 21,233 (1890) | 7,945,871 Am 
83-86 ........ 411 195 ee Le sy 
iS.) 354 181 25,185 (1880) ae (1880) 133,250, 
BPO 18 crenease 355 178 ste aad ae: 
PTIRTA: seuss 353 158 26,367 (1870) | 5,690,789} (1870) 73,198, 
67-70 o.... 468 163 ne se sah 
GS-66 s.000.:. 534 178 27,663 (1860) | 4,658,687} (1860) 58,4707, 
59-62 ........ 520 179 vee ones ro tan 
Decrease or|| __. 420°6 tte ee sa 
Faréase | 2271 2259 +O5°S +179°9 





The figures show a reduction in the number of writs and 
actions instituted, and an increase of judgments and decrees of 
about 20 per cent. The increase in the tonnage and clearances, 
it will be noted, is greater than the increase in the judgments and 
decrees.” 

To complete the statement of the Admiralty business, must be 
given the returns from the County Courts having Admiralty 
Jurisdiction, and the City of London Court :— 


IE eie tas cer eda osesesseonsnceasnesee 552 
RN i ra cssveasocnosacssonearss 456 
ME cet ey ctaccacssodsesvssoeseosoes 465 
BOM eo apotyacreyesciovecevercosees 484 
“OSES. ihe en mee 


IX.—The Divorce Court. 


I have hesitated to include the returns of this Court. The 
cases which come before it differ so much from those in the other 
Courts, that there may be little good in grouping them together. 


30 As to increase of the business of the Court from 1851, see evidence of 
Mr. Rothery before Commission to inquire into expediency of bringing together 
all Superior Courts, 1860, p. 31. He states that in 1841 there were only two 
references and fifty-eight bills taxed by the Registrar. In an Appendix to 
Mr. Rothery’s evidence, p. 32, is the following statement of actions entered from 
1841 to 1858 :— 


PS teers tho bionsadsvoresees BOG) | LBAD iausvacteccctesccsarcpessdsses 256 
“Ge ee 452 FAG desesgitB he Msenicacidl bot 256 
OO a a 385 ANT a terete Ree eae 243 
“a i 388 HNMR scree Sects Ms Rianne 227 
ES 359 PAD Pine e, yeeien teh eet ages 256 
“ES ae Mia rr a8 5 RATS Mais ot enter n as ean tae 176 
0 379 fare ee CE. ae Rn 257 
GAS oe ces a 306 hig: A eee neko othe St Ane 2.30 
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This Court; too, would well merit a separate study. Here only a 
cursory glance at the subject is possible. And let me at the outset 
express regret that our statistics sapply no information as to many 
points dealt with in the statistics of other countries. The French 
or German returns, for example, give details which render them 
profoundly instructive to the moralist and economist. Ours are 
almost useless by reason of omissions. They do not tell the 
status or profession or age of the parties to the suits, or the 
duration of their marriage; whether they are dwellers in towns 
or country, whether they are childless, or previously petitioners 
or respondents in the Court, or what were the grounds of the 
petitions. They are silent about most of the matters which make 
the French and Italian returns suggestive ; and the omission 1s all 
the more to be regretted, because some of the details which we 
should prize could be obtained from a study of the petitions :— 


TABLE 35.—Business of the Divorce Court.* 
































Divorce Petitions Restitution Total 
an for Judicial | Nullity. | of Conjugal ai Trials. 
Petitions. Separation. Rights. Petitions. 
TSO) OZ Seedsoscshes 531 98 9 14 699 953 
50/00 Sarna n 633 Loy 14 21 414 552 
(33-86 ttc 492 122 14 21 662 4.52 
aN Ont renee 437 123 16 19 610 388 
ial ha ere Ore 425 117 12 20 592 356 
TESTA ace tok. 329 81 9 16 451 268° 
"67-70 hee 247 vif 7 14 361 227 
"63-66 ..4 canoe oot 59 9 13 330 217 
59-62 accor 202 60 3 iP 300 234 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. | Per ent. 
peeene OF Ls 1628 | 688 | - ww | -#133°0 [+8072 





* See “ Judicial Statistics, 1867,” p. xxxiv, for return of decrees of judicial 
separation and dissolution of marriage. There are many discrepancies in the 
returns. It is pointed out by the Senior Registrar, in the return of suits 
instituted from 1888 to 1893, that in some few cases a petition for dissolution 
of marriage has been filed and a decree for judicial separation made, and that 
in some cases the respondents in their answers prayed for dissolution or judicial 
separation and obtained decrees. 


SSS SSS SSS SS TSE SR SS 


To what extent is redress sought in this Court by men, to 
what extent by women? The saying is 


Nach Freiheit strebt der Mann, das Weib nach Sitte. 


How far is this principle verified by the records of this Court? 
In answering these questions some aid is given by a return made — 
in 1888 at the instance of Mr. Gladstone, and a supplementary 
return of this year moved for by Mr. Henniker Heaton. Three 
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facts come clearly to ight: greater proneness on the part of men 
than women to avail themselves of the remedy given by this 
Court; a tendency nevertheless for this difference to disappear ; 
a marked preference by men for the remedy of dissolution of 
marriage as distinguished from judicial separation. These 
tendencies are all the more important because they agree with 
the experience of almost every country in which Divorce Courts 
exist. 


TABLE 36.—Husbands’ Petitions. 





Dissolution 


of Marriage. Judicial Separation. 


ELD. ae 306 


3 
AEN ete a a 319 6 
BOO Tae hcatesoecssntissosee- 311 6 
Si mr er fia Sdissesces 258 8 
SINS To oe 259 11 
BT EM rete oo ceasvancnsees 194 7 
BO Ree ee ecsecesctectene 139 8 
lead oa 140 5 
Be ats e ics ecces. >. 123 2 

Increase per cent. ........ +148°8 





Wives’ Petitions. 





Dissolution 


of Marriage. Judicial Separation. 


FEE Ue aieeccacenscisssssenea oy 73 150 
ol eee ee a 223 124 
ay RMSE eet ncn taxoo ease csi’ 212 119 
DESY NASA ERE 204 113 
BT eb kessitsttesasasenness 188 110 
COG ED® 28 es 129 73 
Ey fore CN REM S ei hoceds anes 107 69 
een ae ee 98 53 
OAM Ati as cn asictassee 69 52 

Increase per cent. ........ +221°7 + 190°0 





The remarkable increase in the number of suits by women 
especially for dissolution of marriage, will be observed. In what 
degree are husbands’ suits, in what degree wives’ suits, successful ? 
The answer is given in these tables :— 


31 «A mesure qu’augmentait le nombre des demandes en divorce, celui des 
“demandes ayant pour but la séparation de corps diminuait.”—“ L’Administra- 
“ tion de Justice Civile en France, 1890,” p. xii. 
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TABLE 37.--Suits for Dissolution of Marriage. 


(Huspanps’ UNSUCCESSFUL SUITS.) 


Percentage of 
Suits Dismissed. 


US91—O8 i. iii nesocccnpsteeenpecaguaer eee eeeeneeme A Be 
787—QO. ..scseseorecesacesusersssyshos het 8°6 
°"B3—-BG...isccsesssnescktncan Alena 14°6 
Wine) ERT re cy oe 8°6 
775-78 .r.cnvostssoneesonansaussoriane sty aan ieeraaes 8°6 
iB Rey: peer tery ee ores 10°9 
6770 vas seicenesatnniny edve cohen tetera eas | 
"GS-GG.....<csscecvevss etuaetuctueeessathaees stata ae 14°7 
7 5O~G2..sinistavecseastessnost arent carmen he aeeemeeee 9°7 

Increase: .:.:ssnssenmemenperneaenradee 354 


(Wives’ UnsuccEssruL Suits.) 





Percentage. 

1891—-98...:..00:5.s0veassetoneteenss teen aan ann 8°8 
?87-QO......sascicdvecnsteteeeetesseehneeaann nema 54 
> B3—-BO.......ccossressosanesess naan ideas ee 10°0 
7 9-B2.. .csesissentsaepegtsn else ee a8 
"175-79... issue sonsssnidons et etee ee ee ats 
"7 1—74). ..esssecesanaseysanoeses ances enema 52 
76770. ..ssescansnasasaecnass teen eee em 8°0 
* OB—-GG. ...0.:itssendelconestes senate 11°8 
*5O—O2.......sscnaveni conden saeeunoneeen ee eee vis 
ITNCY ease: sisz+cs0sevevegnshseeeee ena +1°3 


Perhaps a difference in the results of the two classes of suits 
was to be expected. But the contrast revealed by these figures 
is remarkable. Do they signify that the petitions of wives are as a 
rule better founded, or more often undefended or collusive, than - 
those of men? Do they indicate that women are reluctant to 
bring such suits unless they have a very good case and are 
tolerably certain of success P 


75960 °62 '64 66 °68 °*70 °72 °74 °76 "78 °80 °82 *84 ’86 788 "90 92 
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* Petitions of all kinds, f Petitions for Dissolution of Marriage. { Petitions for Judicial Separations. 


Pr. 
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The diagram of the progress of the business of the Divorce 
Court from year to year shows on the whole a steady advance. 
Petitions for judicial separations have for some periods been 
stationary, with a tendency in recent years to decline. Petitions 
for divorce have risen in certain years by leaps and bounds. 
Investigators into moral statistics have hitherto generally insisted 
upon their uniformity and constancy, and the late Mr. Buckle, 
writing under the influence of an original thinker and investigator, 


M. Quetelet, popularised the idea that statistics proved the 


existence of a sort of fatalism in moral and social phenomena. 
The individual counted for little: so many people annually died 
of hunger, so many suicides took place, so many letters were 
misdirected or misdelivered, according to a regular and constant 
sequence. Speaking with diffidence on a subject in which I am 
not versed, it seems to me there is more cause for marvel at the 
variations from time to time shown by moral statistics. Certainly 
the figures above cited—especially the sudden rises in the number 
of petitions in certain years—point to no slow and gradual 
transition; they rather suggest cracks and ruptures occurring 
from time to time in the moral structure of society. Subjected to 
heat or pressure, a material yields or expands up to a certain 
point, according to one regular rate. Beyond that point it obeys 


_ a new law; the elasticity becomes greater, the rate of expansion 


more rapid. Some such change is, it seems to me, revealed in 
these figures. 


X.—Tetal Business of Superior Courts. 


We can now sum up the entire business begun in the Superior 
Courts (Queen’s Bench Division, Chancery, Admiralty, Probate 
and Divorce). 


TABLE 38.—Cases Begun in Superior Courts. 





Rate of Decrease 














Cases Begun. or Increase. Population. 
OS \ isscesicessscoveseenes 81,315 + 10 (1891) 29,010,018 
BP ios iecosescsessvecseees 80,480 a A 
ee 84,517 — 12°6 
re 96,775 —- 79 (1881) 25,974,439 
BRE fey ececsckacesse. 89,675 + 26°3 (1871) 22,712,266 
BT Shai cose. naesasveoses 70,977 — 26°9 
BELO) ovinscsecses (ee 95,895 — 20°7 
oo 120,839 + 15°6 (1861) 20,066,224 
es cache ccnsase ee 104,529 seve 
Decrease or increase ae, ; ae | 
Percent, ...,...0........ \ are pease 





The effect may be thus expressed: in 1859-62 one case was 
begun in the Superior Courts for every 190 inhabitants; in 1891-92, 
one case for every 350. 
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INFERIOR CourRTs. 





XI.—The County Courts. 


Before the present County Courts were established, there 
existed, all over England, a large number of inferior courts. 
There were the old County Courts, the descendants of the Tribal 
Courts or Folk Motes, with jurisdiction up to 40s. There were 
the Hundred Courts, and the Courts Baron, the jurisdiction of 
which was very limited as to amount, unless where Parliament 
had extended it. Another group of local Courts existed by pre- 
scription or grant: one of the most important being the Palace 
Court of Westminster, possessed of jurisdiction unlimited as to 
amount within 12 miles of the Palace. Many cities—for example 
London, Bristol, Liverpool, Newark—had acquired, by charter or 
prescription, Courts of their own. 

The centralisation of legal business in Hngland just before the 
County Courts were created was not of ancient date. The inten- 
tion of the Statute of Gloucester (6 Edward I, cap. 8) was that the 
local Courts should have jurisdiction in all but important matters. 
“None,” it was enacted, “shall have writs of trespass before 
“ Justices, unless he swears that the goods taken were worth 40s. 
“at the least,” and as 40s. was in those days the equivalent of a 
large sum, the result would be to keep in the local Courts the 
bulk of disputes.” 

In many cities were established Courts of Request or Con- © 
science. They were intended to do justice in a rough and ready 
way. Their Judges or Commissioners were laymen, who were 
free to disregard the rules of evidence. These Courts were the 
objects of much hostility on the part of lawyers. Blackstone 
speaks of their jurisdiction as “‘a petty tyranny” exercised by 
“a set of standing Commissioners.” The law administered by 
them may have been not of a high quality. But, as a rule, they 
decided promptly and cheaply; and undoubtedly when a vigorous 
high-minded man guided them, they were useful.* The history 
of the Court of Requests at Birmingham, where Mr. William 
Hutton was a Judge, shows that some of the local Courts 


2 See Brougham’s “ Speech on Local Courts,” 2, 503. 

*° “TI know these Judges in the Court of Requests do good—I say they do 
“good by comparison—better something of justice than nothing ; but so precious 
**a thing is justice, that I should rather have such slovenly justice than absolute 
“peremptory, and inflexible denial of all justice. It happens that tradesmen, 
a who know nothing of law, and who may not have much occupation in their own 
“business, preside in these Courts of Request, and administer justice as well as 
“might be expected—I say it is better to have these than none.’—Brougham’s 
** Speech,” 2, 511. 
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flourished and deserved to do so.** In the County Court of 
Doncaster, for example, about g,ooo suits were annually com- 
menced. But some of these Courts were in a state of decay, and 
in their procedure were many defects, thus described by the Com- 
missioners on Courts of Common Law :— 

« That their jurisdiction is in general too limited in point of amount and local 
extent; that suits are frequently removable into the higher Courts without security ; 
the want of competent judges and juries; the want of efficient inferior ministers 
to serve and execute process; the want of sufficient and simple process to compel 
an appearance; the use of complicated and expensive pleadings; the distance 
of the place of trial from the residences of the parties and witnesses; the want of 
sufficient means to compel the attendance of witnesses; delay; the facility of 
evading execution; the abuses occasioned by entrusting the execution of process 
to improper agents, for whose misconduct no superior is responsible; the want of 
appeal; the expense of the proceedings as compared with the amount of the 
demand.”—* Fifth Report of Commissioners on Courts of Common Law,” 1833, 
mo. 

The first County Court Act (9 and 10 Vict., cap. 95) was 
passed in 1846. By successive Acts the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts, though still capriciously restricted,” has been 
enlarged; and they now possess an importance which was never 
expected by their authors. The following table shows the 
average number of plaints since 1859-62 :— 


TABLE 39.—Average Plaints. 














Plaints. Population. 
IMCS a A ee a pee 1,050,150 (1891) 29,001,018 
ee PRG 0 10 eee ee 1,025,411 
Gon eishy oa) ey Ae Oe 954,528 
“Wp S: Venuc te eee 1,049,205 (1881) 25,974,439 
TGS 1B Pescudarsiecsensss eoe 971,543 
Yel SPU, NO Rt 887,404 (1871) 22,712,266 
BE) ees tales cc osh3. 942,548 
[C52 Steet. eae ae 798,316 
BE Oi ca nreais (adevewense, 812,063 (1861) 20,066,224 
Increase per cent. ........ +-728°9 + 44°02 





The maximum number of plaints—1,095,869—was entered in 
1886. The maximum amount—1,681,865/.—was recovered in the 
same year. In 1892 the amount recovered was 1,643,825/. 

Originally intended “for the more easy recovery of small debts 
“and demands,” the County Courts, notwithstanding the increase 

‘in their jurisdiction, are still resorted to chiefly for very small 

34 See his “Courts of Requests, their Nature, Utility, and Powers Described.’ 
Birmingham, 1787. Hutton states (p. 11), that in the fifteen years he sat. the 
average business was one hundred and thirty causes a week. 


85 See article by Judge Chalmers in “ Law Quarterly,” 1889, and letter in 
*<Times,” 27th March, 1894. 
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cases; in fact, the average for each plaint entered is not so much 
as it once was, as is apparent from the following table :— 


Average Sum for which Plaints are Issued. 


eee ie oh £0 ae 
1s} 8 ye aes SE OR 2 el Ou 1878 oi s.ccneec ees 3 fA eG 
ap Biotech dace serene emp 5) Ty ee 34d 

Pei AO eee. 2.1 ; 

2go 8 dL euaneaL 8 Se ae Deere shige 
OBE Wao ee 77 fa We et aes 210 4 
BT Sakates tuadaeseie 7 ibs pelt) DQ) Jo ewsesencasworseanens 20° G ert 
U7 OSs Seance a yes "49 35. E eee ae 


The percentage of cases over 20/., which was about 1°2 in 
1879-82 and 1883-86, had fallen, in 1887-90, to 1°1 per cent. 
The apprehension that these courts have ceased or are ceasing to 
be suitable for small disputes seems unfounded. On the other 
hand, it is fair to note that the cases above sol. entered by consent: 
have greatly risen—a fact speaking well for the confidence reposed 
in the courts. In 1870 the number of such actions was only 43 ; 
in 1890 it was 800; in 1891, 870; in 1892, 936. 


TABLE 40.—Plaints above 5ol., &e. 








Plaints ey 20. By Agreement 
an 
not Exceeding 50/. above 500. 
LOO 102 ae terra rececteeraaees 11,912 903 

*87—-90 “sce ee {i112 748 
°S3-SC 5 ...ctttee ne 12,104 645 
219-820 a hve ee 13,434 294: | 
LOS ssccaoneea eae 16,880 251 
B= 7 4 |... cece 14,506 29 


VYote.—With reference to the 936 County Court plaints above 5o/. in Bh a 
correspondent of the “Times” (27th March, 1894) writes :— 

“It is interesting to note the venue of the 936 County Court Mente On 

tracing them through the pages of the return, I find they may be grouped thus :— 


“ County Court Actions entered for Amounts exceeding 5o0l. 


In the Metropolitan County Courts..............sssssssersesssssoers 167 

In those of eight large centres of population and 
industry, viz., Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, New| 274. 
castle, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Swansea ........ 

In the County Courts held at fifty-one ‘ Assize towns’... 59 

In local centres other than the foregoing .......0..ssseeeeee 436 


936 


** It will thus be seen that nearly one-half of the ‘unlimited’ and ‘original ” 
jurisdiction of the County Courts is administered, not in the Metropolitan County 
Courts (such as Westminster, Marylebone, Shoreditch, Whitechapel, &c.), not in the 
great industrial and commercial centres, and certainly not in the towns consecrated 
to the antique and moribund Assize system, but in localities where the inhabitants 
have become enlightened enough to recognise the fact that litigation, like charity, 
may just as well begin at home, and where local groups of highly-trained and com- 
petent solicitors are at hand and are ready to give practical effect to that view.” 
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One cannot lose sight of the fact that nearly as many actions 
are remitted from the High Court to be tried in the County 
Courts as are tried in the High Courts in London and Middlesex 
and at Assizes. 


Actions Remitted. 


ie ee eet se 2,204 | 1871-74) ....c.ceeseiclesvvassees 613 
STOUR. acc tetee otis cens 1,412 76720 Ieee ee 492 
tek ee Gad oft on 923 . 
roy) oe ee 335 63-66) sia eee 152 
UATE hek sale ea ane FO5 PD O> GS osteo etey 80 


Many complaints are made of the inordinate amount of the fees 
in the County Courts. They appear to be well founded. In 1890 
the fees amounted to about 27°9 per cent., in 1892 to 27°5 per cent. 
of the amount obtained by judgment. It is but right to say that 
solicitors are much more blamed than they ought to be for the 
costliness of proceedings in the County Courts. The fees annually 
amount to nearly three times as much as the costs properly so 
called, which were in 1891 only 136,964/., and in 1892 146,073/. 
Some of the fees have a fine unreformed look not often to be seen 
in these days. A sues in the “ Poor Man’s Court ” for about 20. ; 
he may have to about pay 1/. on the plaint note before the Court 
will look at him. B sues in the Superior Courts for a quarter of 
a million; he pays at the outset only 10s. T'o escape what seems 
to A an unfair payment, he seeks to recover some small amount 
in the Superior Courts, where he may be punished for so doing by 
vetting no costs even if he succeeds. It would be interesting to 
learn the exact profit which the State has made out of the County 
Courts. It has been estimated at 50,000/. to 60,000/.;*° but this 
is not borne out by the published figures. 

The County Courts have large equity jurisdiction; but, as 
already stated, this part of their business does not grow rapidly, 
and remains very much what it was twenty years ago. 


TaBLE 41.—Lquity Plarnts. 





OM BEI e es so vesspoves sn aeodeoesargerceaere 747 

iM OEE es vie sce oSnesaserossteoceaaeas 762, 

ee arene dc co des.c. cde svannderneges 699 

ORT coy cas cinoVseiveoccaudeaevete 688 

cee icine senpatesssectrnenase 671 

BN Mi bos kcccocs nats sisateeseodonces 432 
PROM OASE® Jy. acs sancecsdeseateteses 2°05 per cent. 








36 In 1893 the County Courts are debited with an expenditure of 438,529/. 
2mM2 
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Besides the County Courts, still survive a number of local 

Courts. Though the County Courts Act of 1846 provided for 

their. gradual extinction, some continue to exercise a feeble and 

dwindling jurisdiction. Their decay began long ago. Harrison, 


in his description of England, says :— 


<¢ Albeit the princes heretofore reigning in this land have erected sundry Courts 
especially of the Chancery at York and Ludlow, for the case of poor men dwelling 
in those parts, yet will the poorest (of all men commonly most contentious) refuse 
to have his cause heard so near his home, but endeavoureth rather, to his utter 
undoing, to travel up to London, thinking there soonest to prevail against his 
adversary, though his case be never so doubtful. But in this toy our Welshmen 
do exceed of all that ever I heard; for you shall here and there have some one or 
other poor David of them given so much to contention and strife that, without all 
respect of charges, he will up to London, though he go barelegged by the way, and 
carry his hosen on his neck (to save their feet from wearing) because he hath no 
change. When he cometh there also, he will make such importunate begging of 
his countrymen, and hard shift otherwise, that he will sometimes carry down six 
or seven writs with him in his purse, wherewith to molest his neighbour, though 
the greatest quarrel be scarcely worth the fee he has paid for any one of them.” 
{Book 2, c. 9.) 


In a few of the local Courts, and in particular the Lord 
Mayor’s Court and the Salford Hundred Court, is transacted a 
large amount of business. Very remarkable has been the increase 
of plaints in the City of London Court. In twenty years they have 
more than doubled. They were 12,578 in 1870, and in 1892 
32,382. Scarcely less striking is the development of the business 
of the Salford Hundred Court, which rose in the same period from 
7,950 to 13,654. : 

Of the Stannaries Courts, which possess in Cornwall and 
Devon common law and equity jurisdiction, I need only say that 
there is a considerable decline since 1859: the average for many 
years has not been more than 12 or 14 writs and plaints. 


XII.—The Heclesiastical Courts. 


The Kcclesiastical Courts are in a state of atrophy. They are 
a mere shadow of their former selves,” and many kinds of suits, 
though still possible, have become practically extinct. Still there 
has been of late, in these days of church building and church 
restoration, a considerable increase in applications for faculties. 


37 In Archdeacon Hale’s Precedents, it is stated that from Christmas, 1496, to 
Christmas, 1500, 1,854 persons were cited before the Court of Commissary, whose 
jurisdiction was limited to the city of London and a small part of Essex and Hert- 
fordshire. Quoted in Stephen’s “History of the Criminal Law of England,” 
vol. 2, p. 403. 
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TABLE 42.— Keclesiastical Suits. 























Ecclesiastical Suits. Suits for Faculties. 
1891-92. ........}.. 92 430 
BR sash cctes! 92 343 
Pe ON a a: 18 283 
PTO=O2 Wikis erenn- 10 279 
BT = oda scone: 17 298 
gi N2 72: sae 10 196 
Cv E 1 eee 21 172 
EGO IO viesocses>e 19 103 
FOS heecscessss. 35 85 





XIII.—Total of Cases in Superior and Inferior Courts. 


The next table gives a summary of the total number of cases 
begun in the Inferior Courts.** The second gives the total for all 
Courts, superior and inferior. 






































TABLE 43. 
Inferior Courts. | Decrease or Increase. Population. 
Percentage. | 
Tr sent pavevensccavessarees 1,115,374 + 24 (1891) 29,001,018 
EE Aces ca Sewidiccaverss 1,089,530 + 4-9 
BED "Sacgacstoussvedovovasess 1,038,592 — 6°6 
BI IEIEYE isos oxssncscocesvctesess 1,111,994 + g'I (1881) 25,974,439 
TLS: i 1,019,234. + 9°09 | 
Be Bachacadesscbedbicuscaven 934,305 — 4°9 | (1871) 22,712,266 
UI is cesssvseesevinssces: 983,242 + 18°1 
BAND Sa vivivcsostevssonivessess 832,174 — 1'2 
BEM arenes sus veaveoneive 842,285 ee (1861) 20,066,224 
Increase per cent. ........ + 32°4 one + 44°02 
Cases in : 
Superior and Decrease or Increase. Population, 
Inferior Courts. 
Percentage. 
Ey 1,196,689 + 253 (1891) 29,001,018 
MIN yo scccesaistccosessteds 1,170,010 + 4'l 
°83-86 SMeveneeeanisesssisels seces 1,128,109 —— 7a (1881) 2559745439 
BN ca icseoeyers seen nee 1,208,770 Teg e 
0 ce 1,108,907 +.10°3 (1871) 22,712,266 
0 1,005,283 — 6°9 
RPO ares te.sapoefeceses. 1,079,162 + 13°2 
BOO ices secascasees 953,014 + 06 (1861) 20,c66,224 
BE es ifatcecisccsvecses0s 946,812 ae 
Increase per cent. ........ + 26°4 ae + 44°02 





8 A few unimportant discrepancies in the figures in the official returns I have 
failed to clear up. 
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TABLE 43—Contd. 


Rate of Decrease or Increase per Cent. 
mmm emaeeanateeel 


} 
| Superior Courts. Inferior Courts. 











1887-90 and 1891-92............ | + 19 + 24 
a { 
"83-86 ,, Bi -U0 eee —- 47 + 4:9 
70_89 «295. B68) iis 556 — 66 
75-78. 4, £082 | + 7°9 + 91 
TIT 4) TBAT ersesee + 2673 + 9:09 
’67-70 _,, Tae — 25°9 — 49 
"63-66 (81-70 — 20°6 + 181 
| 759-62 ,, °*63-66............ + 15°6 — 12 
j i 
59°60 °62 °64 °66 °68 °70 °72 °74 776 °78 ’80 °82 °84 °86 °88 °90 92 
aaa) 
(mel oss fies box Pape [S| 3 | | ikea 
1,350,000 ji 5 . + 1,350,000 
AINE = 
1,200,000 § v4 1,200,000 
aN Au t 
1,000,000 see ee 00.000 
* 
800,000 800,000 
T ? 
600,000 600,000 
() 
eee 400,000 
200,000 oe ae 
Sat ea ees i 
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* Total, Inferior and Superior Courts. 


It thus appears 


+ Inferior Courts. t Superior Courts. 


that the total number of cases for every 1,000 


people in England and Wales was in 1859-62 about 46, in 1891-92 
about 41. It would be interesting to range all countries of Hurope 
according to the degree in which litigation or “ processivité” 
prevails among them. The necessary data, however, for such a 
classification are not readily procurable. Any comparison is apt to 
be vitiated by the fact that the boundaries between civil and 
criminal proceedings are not under all systems of law drawn alike. 
But it is safe to say that statistics show in this respect differences 
between countries and parts of the same country too great to be 
explained by differences in legal systems. In Scotland in 1891-92 
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the number per 1,000 inhabitants was about 23. In Germany 
it was in 1891 about 74;°° in Italy, 67.% 

Several systems of judicial statistics record the local origin 
of suits, and they concur in showing that the poorer and more 
backward a district, the more litigation abounds in it. In the 
mountainous districts and among the more ignorant peasantry of 
France is the highest percentage of suits.** 

In mentioning the differences in this respect between the various 
regions of Italy, the official report for 1891 observes: ‘‘ While in 
** northern Italy there are 37 litv for every 1,000 inhabitants, and 
““in the centre about one-third more, in Naples and Sicily there 
“are three times, and in Sardinia little less than four times as 
“many.” The law suit has taken the place of the vendetta, the 
plaint note is the substitute for the knife or the wild justice of 
revenge. Sir Henry Maine has pointed out that one of the first 
effects of the establishment of English rule in India is to swell the 
work of the Courts. ‘Even in our day, when a wild province is 
* annexed to the British Indian Empire, there is a most curious and 
‘instructive rush of suitors to the Courts which are immediately 
“established. The arm of the law summarily suppresses violence, 
“and the men, who can no longer fight, go to law instead.” * 

After the rebellion of 1745 no class brought more grist to the 
legal mill at Edinburgh than the Highland chiefs, who were com- 
pelled to abandon their old habits of petty warfare. They put 
aside their broadswords, and crossed the hills, not to carry off 
their foemen’s cows, but to consult a Writer to the Signet or 
Advocate in Edinburgh about the construction of an ancient 
charter or the legal bearings of a modern quarrel. Had we 
statistics akin to those to be found in the French, German and 
Ttalian returns, it would doubtless appear that in districts where 
life is flat and monotonous and time hangs heavy on people’s 
hands, litigation most abounds. A little more variety in occupa- 
tions, wider interests, and harmless recreations—perhaps a parish 
council, perhaps a circus—might work a great change. 

And this brings us to the further question: on what causes 
does the volume of litigation depend ? The figures show no regular 
movement. They record sharp oscillations. They indicate, not the 
presence of steadily operating forces, but the occasional interven- 
tion of forces suddenly raising or depressing the average. What 
are these forces? To attempt to answer this question let us glance 
at the periods of expansion and contraction. 


39 « Teutsche-Justiz Statistik, 1893,” p. 131. 

0 « Statistica Giudiziaria Civile, 1893,” p. 111. 
41 M. Tarde’s “ Criminalité Comparée,” p. 101. 
2 « Ancient Institutions,” p. 289. 


cs 
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1859-62, 1863-66. Legal business, on the whole, increased, 
especially in the Inferior Courts. This was a period of upward 
movement in prices, with high marriage-rates, low price of wheat, 
and many signs of prosperity. 

1867-70. In 1866-67 there was an extraordinary expansion of 
legal business; for the next two years a no less remarkable 
fall. In 1866 was issued the largest number of writs in the 
Queen’s Bench (133,160); in 1870 they had fallen to 81,778. This 
period includes the depression following the crisis of 1866.* 

1871-74. There was a low level of legal business. The writs on 
the Common Law side reached, in 1873, one of the lowest points 
(63,926) they have ever reached; and there was a downward 
tendency in the business of the Inferior Courts. 1873 covers the 
Berlin, Vienna, and New York panics, and a time when money 
touched g per cent. in London. But on the whole 1870-74 was a 
period of prosperity. 

1875-78. Legal business began to increase in 1873, and went on 
increasing. In the Queen’s Bench, Chancery, and Inferior Courts. 
there was a marked expansion.** And yet this was, on the whole, 
a period of commercial and industrial distress all over the world ; 
a period of liquidation and contraction of credit, and diminished 
exports and imports; a period which witnessed the Collie failure, 
collapses and defaults in foreign debts, and the City of Glasgow 
Bank failure. | 

1879-82. Legal business slightly increased. In the Irish Courts 
there was in 1880 and 1881 an “extraordinary increase” of writs. 
This was, on the whole, at all events in, England, a period of 
commercial revival and prosperity. 1880 was a year of large 
exports and imports and brisk profitable trade. | 

1883-86. In this period was a falling off both in the work of 
the High Court and the Inferior Courts. It was also, on the whole, 
a period of low profits, diminished exports and imports. 

1887-90. This also was a period of stagnation in the work of 
the Courts, and, on the whole, of commercial depression. 

A fair inference to be drawn from these figures is that litiga- 
tion, as a rule, expands with the growth of trade. In 1846, when 

*8 The largest number of bankruptcies, assignments, or liquidations and. 
compositions—-17,240—was in 1868. The average for 1865-69 was 15,061. 
Appendix to “ First Report of Commission on Depression of Trade,” p. 173. 


44 A similar increase took place in Scotland, “ Judicial Returns for 1880,” 
pp. 72 and 73. 

‘6 The depression above referred to dates from about the year 1875, and, with 
the exception of a short period of prosperity enjoyed by certain branches of trade 
in the years 1880 to 1888, it has proceeded with tolerable uniformity, and has: 
affected the trade and industry of the country generally, but more especially those 
branches which are connected with agriculture.— Final Report of Commission on. 
“ Depression of Trade,” p. X. 
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new railways were being planned and carried out on a large scale, 
about 24,000 more writs were issued than in the year before. But, 
as the experience of 1875-78 shows, such expansion may come with 
a contraction of trade and credit, and diminution of security 
and confidence; and, indeed, an inflation of litigation would 
seem to be a regular sequel to commercial crises. The largest 
amount of writs ever issued within the period considered in 
this paper was in 1866 (133,160). This is, on the whole, 
the experience of other countries. The official editor of the 
German returns* remarks that “the great changes in litigation 
“take place in regard to suits respecting contracts, which 
“form the great majority of actions. This may be the result 
*‘of an increase in the number of contracts and an extension 
“of credit, but it may be the outcome of a change for the worse 
“in the position of debtors generally. And so good as well as 
“bad times may give rise to an increase of litigation.” I may 
add that the course of litigation since 1859 in France, Germany, 
and Italy, has, in the main, resembled that followed in England. 
Vicissitudes in trade are not, however, the whole explanation 
of these fluctuations. Jam inclined to think that moral changes 
tending to diminish litigation are almost everywhere going on. In 
the comedies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is no 
more popular figure than the haunter of courts, the man who is 
always dabbling in law. The characters in Racine’s “Pleaders,” 
*“ Widow Blackacre” in Wycherley’s “‘ Plain Dealer,” and the inn- 
keeper in “'The Antiquary,” who felt a pride in ‘‘ Hutchinson v. 
“ Mackitchinson,” “a ganging plea that my father left me, and 
“his father afore left to him,” are examples of a class once large. 
The passion for litigation is the motive of an endless number of 
comedies, a favourite text of moralists and satirists. To-day 
such a theme would be somewhat pointless. The dramatist who 
adopted it would be deemed old fashioned, The passion is rare, 
the character satirised is becoming extinct. When we meet the 
perpetual litigant in these days he is generally found to be a half- 
witted dupe or a monster of egotism and vanity. Hlsewhere and 
otherwise, are gratified passions which once revelled in law 
suits, which carried them from court to court and transmitted 
them from generation to generation. In every country is growing 
up a disbelief in the power of the best constituted courts of law to 
give to a litigant full money value for what he spends and risks 
and suffers. An Italian jurist’ speaks of ‘‘the positivism of our 
“time, which esteems compromises and arrangements preferable 
“to the uncertainty of litigation ’—that is, rarely thinks it good 


46 << Justiz-Statistik, 1893,” p. 107. 
47 «* Annali di Statistica,’ 1885, p. 163. 
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business to go to law. I know a firm the founders of which never 
hesitated about suing debtors, and the present members of which 
systematically refrain from doing so. The former issued a writ, 
where the latter merely close an account. This is only an example 
of a change everywhere taking place.* 


A second point which comes to light in the above figures is the 
tendency to prefer Inferior Courts with their simple procedure. 
This is in harmony with the experience of most countries. 
M. Garsonnet in his ‘‘ Manual of Procedure” draws attention to 
the growing disuse of the ordinary procedure in France, and 
predicts that it will be superseded by summary procedure; 
and the figures above quoted as to the growth of the business 
of the Inferior Courts tell of the preference in this country for 
tribunals in which procedure is prompt and cheap. In 1859-62 
the cases begun in the Superior Courts were about one-ninth of 
those begun in Inferior Courts; in 1891-92 they were about one- 
fourteenth to one-fifteenth. 

Crime and litigation are, it has been suggested, so closely 
connected, that there must be similar fluctuations in both. Civil 
litigation, it has been said, is “forma attenuata di activita criminusa,” 
or, as Sir Henry Maine expresses the idea, “the same natural 
“impulse is gratified” by litigation as by savage warfare, and, 
‘hasty appeals to a judge succeed hurried quarrels, and hereditary 
“law suits take the place of ancestral blood feuds.” It is 
impossible here to deal adequately with this question—the 
synchronism of crime and litigation—which well deserves to 
be studied. Only this much may be said in passing: the 
curves describing the fluctuations in certain forms of conten- 
tious business closely resemble the curves descriptive of certain 
crimes, and the curve traced by the figures of litigation in all our 
Courts from year to year, is not unlike the curve to be found in 
prison statistics descriptive of all forms of crime. Nor will this 
surprise anyone who knows how capricious are the divisions 
between many parts of Civil and Criminal Law, how often law 
suits have an origin similar to that of many crimes, and how 
much of an accident it may sometimes be whether a dispute will 
end in the Central Criminal Court or the Royal Courts of Justice. 


XIV.—Appellate Courts. 


One peculiarity of English law is the multiplicity of appeals 
which it allows. Under no other legal system, so far as I am 
aware, is it possible for a litigant to take his adversaries to three 


48 See Arnold’s “ Cultur und Rechtsleben,” p. 279. 
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or four Courts in succession. In this respect since the Judicature 
Acts there is a change. At Common Law there were no appeals, 
properly speaking, in regard to interlocutory orders. Error could 
be brought only upon matters appearing upon the record. 
Between Equity and Common Law existed a difference in this 
respect. In the former every order was appealable: no matter of 
what importance, it could be carried to the House of Lords. 

Unfortunately, as it seems to me, this rule of Equity was 
imported into the Judicature Acts without the qualification which 
the Judicature Commissioners suggested (First Report, p. 24). 
Unfortunately, too, has sprung up the practice of giving a 
successful appellant costs, not merely in the Court above, but in 
the Court below. The result appears in the following figures. 
And first as to appeals to the House of Lords :— 


TABLE 44.—Appeals to House of Lords. 




















Affirmed Reversed 

; mare fed (including including 

Appeals, Error, pudementts Ae (ine uding 

Presented, Delivered. with Reversal in 

Variations). part). 

OD oscceos soaccesds ae 34 37 29 7 
ee. yey catesesuast 48 33 21 12 
ROS erS 2s. dcisseseusses 35 25 18 v4 
ee 25 23 19 4 
EN cauidestescantacevernes: at rap 17 8 
BO iis cecsccceseseccecnaceness. a7 19 14 5 
rs 26 16 Be 3 
oe 25 17 12 5 
NE 30 1) 13 6 




















~ 


Increase per cent. ........ + 13°3 + 95 





Two reflections will probably occur to most persons. One will 
be as to the small number of appeals presented and heard; they 
do not much exceed the average number of appeals and writs of 
error (total 291) presented in 1813-23. They do not equal the 
number of appeals and writs of error presented in 1795, 1796, and 
1797, the numbers in which were 41, 40, and 51. Another 
reflection will be as to the variety in the percentages of reversals. 
The three periods in which a decision, the subject of appeal, was 
most in jeopardy were 1859-62, 1875-78, and 1887-90. _ What do 
the great differences from time to time signify either as to the 
Composition of the House of Lords or the ‘Courts whose decisions 
are reversed? ‘To those conversant with the statistics of former 
years a third reflection will occur. The percentage of cases heard 
to cases presented is higher than it was, and is increasing; the 


49 <« Bentham’s Works,” vol. v, Table VII. 
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evil denounced by Bentham of sham appeals fostered by the 
practice of staying execution in the case of writs of error, and 
intended chiefly as menaces and annoyances, is less than it was. 
In this part of litigation, as in some others, is more reality. 

Dealing next with the business of the Court of Appeal, it is 
desirable to separate the appeals on the Chancery side from the 
Common Law appeals. 


TABLE 45.—(a.) Chancery Appeals. 





Final Appeals. 











Interlocutory Appeals. 














































































































Set Down. Heard. Set Down. Heard. 
LBD oO ere etecetterainwseas 143 125 81 75 
Gielowrs, Ry cher mrreretb nce 163 149 84: 41 
PRO O (erie totem cet 181 182 139 134 
Oe BAe otiem a 211 119 151 136 
1 OS Lice Sate 1 eer oe 112 95 149 130 
1G = 10 ne ee ee 143 105 114 101 
Decrease or increase i _ 98:8 — 25-7 . 
DOR CON ie. cerns 
(b.) Queen’s Bench Appeals. 
| Final Appeals. Interlocutory Appeals. 
Set Down. Heard. Set Down. Heard. 
LS9L 92 tea 175 144 116 107 
13S ~QO Mee f Seecete 151 129 144 — 134 
858 Geel eecdsscteates 159 141 159 138 
"O28 diame eee 160 118 149 139 
198 ee eee eo eae 138 127" 107 89 
(40 / Serpeeen a sae | 7 126 55 48 
Decrease or increase ] | . : E 
Pericents yee \ eld ta tgeg tat + ae 
(c.) Total Appeals. 
Final Appeals. Interlocutory Appeals. 
Set Down. Heard, Set Down. Heard. 
LL eye tt. tow 336 298 200 
(BS U0 Sar eee 334 296 225 
(80> OV esi eatea tee 362 344 292 
O22 04 Sue, caer 403 2b 290 
(O28 LA ceeds 266 235 224 
i O51 © Secastip stn een aie 349 251 152 
Decrease or increase jan 
Ver Contre. sca; ee \ 3 to Tes + 305 








Looking at these figures’ one sees— 
(a.) The small increase in the number of final appeals. 


5° See also “ Judicial Statistics,” 1867, p. iii. 
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(b.) The great increase in the interlocutory appeals in the 
Queen’s Bench, and their remarkable increase after the Judicature 
Acts. It is curious that, while in the Chancery Division there 
is a considerable decline in the interlocutory appeals, those in 
the other Division have considerably increased. It is also to be 
observed that they form a larger proportion of the whole number 
of appeals in the Queen’s Bench than in the Chancery. 

In recent years, for some reasons which I cannot tell, the 
results of the appeals to the Court of Appeal are no longer given; 
but I should be surprised if the reversals much exceeded or fell 
short of a fourth to a third. In regard to one class of cases— 
appeals from the Admiralty to the Court of Appeal, and appeals 
from inferior Courts to the Admiralty—the percentage is higher. 
This is explained no doubt by the large powers of the Court of 
Appeal as to drawing inferences, and the extent to which these 
cases turn on obscure facts seen in different lights by different 
minds. 

Appeals from Admiralty Decrees. 














Affirmed. Reversed. 
i OOS 9 3 
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Appeals from Inferior Courts to Admiralty. 








Affirmed. Reversed. 
Ui eee F 6 
B00 Mem cnen thier acs.. 3 4 
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I have already referred to the diminution of the motions for 
new trials since Mr. Finlay’s Act (53 & 54 Vict., c. 44) was 
passed. No more important change in procedure has taken place 
in recent times than that recorded in these figures as to motions 
for new trials. - 


TaBLE 46.—WMotions for New Trials. 


Resco. cacevconsens-s UPA aL OG 11, eee reece eee 594 
Co ea 102 Ge el, Ne aaa 576 
Dc iisdevccye. ass. 429 
OOOO i cveietecentaussaccats 62 
Pe isnccbenesaeseee 437 aoe eae 
775-78 ERE iisle eeaenisiaeine ecitieisieieciee 41 8 Decrease ........ —7 6 pr. ent. 
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The changes may be thus expressed : In 1859-62 there was 
approximately one motion for a new trial for about every four 
cases tried ; in fact it is scarcely too much to say that every verdict 
of a jury was by some lawyers regarded as primd facie proper 
to be reviewed. In 1892 there was one such motion for about 
every twenty. | 


XV.—The Strength of the Legal Profession. 


Having endeavoured to ascertain the amount of the litigious 
work of the different Courts, it may be of interest to mention 
a few facts as to the changes in the number of persons con- 
ducting the work of litigation. Time does not permit a statement 
as to the changes in the number of judges and judicial officials 
since 1859; but from the census returns have been taken a few 
figures as to the number of barristers and solicitors, and other 
members of the legal profession, in England and Wales :— 





Fema ee mercer nseeerssersarorerees 


Increase per cent. .... 





Barristers 
and Solicitors. 





19,978 
17,386 
15,894 
14,557 





+ 37:2 














Law Clerks, &e. 


27,540 
24,602 
18,886 
16,605 


+ 65°9 





Total Legal 
Profession. 


47,518 
43,641 
37,327 
34,991 





+ 35'8 








Population. 








+ 44°02 


Making allowance for the fact that the returns for 1861, 1871, 


and 1881, include law students and others, not included in the 
returns for 1891, the real increase in the legal profession is about 
50 per cent. I may add that in Scotland during the same period 
the ranks of the legal profession increased 44°6 per cent., while 
in Ireland the increase was only 22 per cent. 

It is of course impossible to ascertain what proportion of the 
barristers whose names appear in the “‘ Law List” actually practise. 
But the solicitors engaged in the practice of their profession may 
be assumed to be equal to the number taking out stamped 
certificates. 

By the kindness of the authorities at Somerset House I am 
enabled to give these details :— 



































London Certificates. Country Certificates. Total. 

LOO RS eer enetrccrt ce eee 5,408 9,681 15,089 
60 sigeptentep erates eweiteye! 6,837 10,230 
OD. slaidomeer ae ces: 35419 6,848 10,267 
Increase per cent. ........ + 58°1 + 41°3 jake 3 
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One must be on one’s guard against drawing plausible but false 
deductions from these figures. It is not a necessary inference that 
there are more hands to perform less work; one must not lose 
sight of the fact, known to all lawyers, that contentious matters 
form only a small part of their business. Still it is remarkable 
that, while writs have diminished in the manner already described, 
the ranks of the whole legal profession should have increased in 
about thirty years by 50 per cent., and that in London in the same 
period the number of solicitors has increased by 58 per cent.” 


XV1I—Concelusion. Suggestions as to Legal Statistics. 


Upon one point, and that not the least important, I can only 
touch. One of the chief objects which I have had in view is to 
endeavour to help to bring about an improvement in the statistics 
of litigation. It must not be supposed that in saying so I criticise 
these who are responsible for the preparation of the present returns ; 
their work is done from year to year with care and accuracy,'as I, 
who have no doubt made many mistakes in this paper, freely own. 
The defects which I desire to remove are due to the perpetua- 


51 «Tn 1827 the number of London attorneys and solicitors was 2,371; it is 
* now (1850) upwards of 3,200. In the same year the number of country 
“ solicitors and attorneys was 4,796; it is now upwards of 6,g00.”—“‘ Cooper’s 
* Chancery Miscellanies,’” No. 1, p. 1. ‘In the same period of time the bar has 
“ multiplied in a still larger ratio. In 1827 the number of barristers was 966 ; 
“at present it is upwards of 3,250.” The same writer gives the following 
further information as to the “number of barristers, London and country attorneys 
“and solicitors, King’s sergeants, King’s counsel, sergeants-at-law, and counsel on 
“the different circuits in the year 1783 :” — 


PMR RIAA LOLS Gece ence cas sc crane .atoess.ceecnssveoeesenerecssacoscones suas 301 

i attorneys and solicitors in London, Me 1.262 
minster, Borough of Southwark, and their environs.... : 

Number of country solicitors and attorneys... ceeeseeenee 2,695 


~ Number of counsel, London and country attorneys and solicitors, Queen’s 
counsel, sergeants-at-law, and counsel on the different circuits in the year 1850 :— 


Number of counsel, special pleaders and conveyancers at L, 
3,253 

ae saa e tice) ecddarsesoessnevecsanssqnadhccnaesat'ons 

Number of certificated special pleaders and conveyancers ~ 

108 

Rs a ose i- 00g sn cose ne ese edsousnosessasvresiosenn essere 
3,361 

Number of attorneys and solicitors residing in London, 
Westminster, and the Borough of Southwark, or their > 3,209 

enya. coc yrssesesuysacsaceusessensduszsiianssesosteasneve 

Number of attorneys and solicitors, notaries, &c., residing 
in the cities, boroughs, market towns, and principal 6,906 


Pibieeestin Boland and: Wales..............cssscscssccsseersepes 


—“ Chancery Miscellanies,”’ 3, p. 44. — 
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tion of a system settled in 1859, when the framers had not the 
examples of several other countries to guide them—a system 
then intended to be only provisional. The weakness of the 
present plan is that it is no plan at all; it is not the outcome of 
careful consideration of present essentials. Hach Court has made 
returns too much in its own way. The consequence is that there 
are needless differences, needless repetitions; that we get what we 
do not want, and do not get what we do want. What is to be gained 
from the information every year recorded of the amount of claims 
submitted for assessment to the Admiralty Registrar assisted by 
merchants? The figures we know are somewhat arbitrary, filled 
in very much at random. Who wishes to learn the precise 
number of affidavits filed in the Central Office? This can be 
useful only as a check on the amount of fees. Why should 
accurate information be given as to affirmations and reversals of 
decisions in the House of Lords, and nothing be told as to the 
results in the Court of Appeal? Why should there be no sta- 
tistics as to suits in forma pauperis, and only meagre information 
as to the results of executions P Why should there be no returns 
as to the cases tried in each Assize town? Few things are more 
tantalizing in a statistical inquiry than returns for certain years 
based upon one principle, followed by others based upon another. 
Why have such changes been repeatedly made since 1859? I 
might multiply such questions. Here I will only suggest that 
there should be sketched, with the assistance of lawyers, and with 
the French, German, and Italian statistics as models, a plan to 
which, so far as possible, the returns of all courts should conform. 
Such returns would be silent about some things now recorded, but 
they would show us clearly the following points :— 

(a.) The judicial strength of each court, and the number of its 
officers ; 

(b.) The revenue derived from fees and otherwise of each court ; 

(c.) The population within the circuits or jurisdiction of each 
court with limited or local jurisdiction ; 

(d.) The business of each court for the year and the fluctu- 
ations from year to year; 

(e.) The duration of suits; 

(f.) The amounts for which they are brought; . 

(g.) A systematic analysis of the different kinds of actions. 

In short, we should have a Legal Budget—a clear statement 
of the legal history of the year, so arranged that judicial statistics 
would be accurate records of the pulsations of national life, and 
documents of priceless value as to moral and material changes.” 


& Since the paper was read, the Lord Chancellor has appointed a committee, on 
cae the writer has been invited to serve, to consider the revision of the Judicial 
atistics. 
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APPENDIX A. 





By the kindness of Mr. Paget, of the Liverpool District 
Registry, I am enabled to give the following analysis of pro- 
ceedings in the Liverpool District Regan Queen’s Bench 
Division :— 


Analysis of First and Second Thousand Actions in 1891 from the 























Cause Book. 
First Thousand. | Second Thousand. 
i Dropped before appearance ..............- 350 335 
2. ik after a) Ae oe 130 110 
3. Final judgment on non-appearance............ 267 301 
4., EAT Ay ees sevenssaree 59 86 
5. Order for judgment (O. 14) drawn up, 12 ps 
EILHOUPR WCE TROD barca sijveesd.<.tets.cceqseseess } 
Se rinal judgment on trial ....:-cscerseceoes 18 9 
T. af FOLETETICE..-.....020..00.000000e. 6 6 
8. want of pleading ........ 10 5 
9. Other final FUL STG TICS Oiecc ay acces. +sGanceses >soone 5 I 
10. Actions closed without judgment. ............ 29 28 
PMEPTLEMOVOE FO LONON. ...............cccssssssccrsseesee: 101 81 
12. Ms MIG Ye COUEES Aoosccccccésscecoseseee- 13 18 
1,000 1,000 


The above final judgments classified as 
regards amount (exclusive of costs). 


BOING EOL ig os fees s0e.cisvicsscownesscersereoee, 180 241 
Exceeding so/. and not exceeding 1001. .....,...... 83 79 
= 100. ne PONY eecreosstte: 4A, 38 

A 2001, 3 ROOTS Jct e3. 30 28 

A 5001, r. TOGO Ubeccais cases 13 6 
OU oe Weg is 7 

357 399 

Average amount of final judgment (exclusive 121 mo 

I ee yore ckaccsacasdeostacesseues 





MeL N DIX: B: 





The following is an extract from a memorandum prepared by 
one who, as a Master of the Supreme Court, has had long and 
wide experience :— 


“Under a rule of 1853, in force until the J deere Act, there 
“was a ‘Scale of payments to be allowed to witnesses,’ under 
“which a professional man attending as a witness was allowed one 
“ guinea per diem if the action were tried in the town in which he 
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“ resided, and two to three guineas per diem if resident at a distance 
‘from the place of trial. Shortly after the new Rules came into 
“ force it was decided on appeal from a Master that the scale was 
“‘ no longer in force, and that the Master should allow a reasonable 
‘¢ amount to witnesses. One guinea or three guineas per diem for 
‘an ‘eminent’ physician, engineer, or surveyor, who may require 
“ fifty guineas per diem for his services, 1s obviously not a reason- 
‘able sum. Consequently the cost of a trial, as far as payment 
‘¢ to witnesses is concerned, is very much greater than it was 
‘under the old system. But it is not only the allowance to 
‘¢ witnesses for their attendance at the trial which is increased. 
“Under the new Rules the taxing officers are required to allow © 
“ the expense of procuring evidence. This is also new; and under 
“‘ this Rule the expense of surveys and witnesses ‘ qualifying’ to 
“ vive evidence is allowed as between party and party. ‘To enable 
“an engineer to give evidence as to an engine having been con- 
‘¢ structed according to a contract, or a physician to tell the extent 
“ of injury sustained by a passenger in a railway accident, or a 
“ surveyor to say how far property has been ‘injuriously affected’ ~ 
“by a nuisance, these skilled witnesses must see the engine, or 
‘‘ nassenger, or property, and report to the plaintiff’s or defendant’s 
“solicitor on the subject. They must be men eminent in their 
‘‘ profession, as they are expected to be rigorously cross-examined 
“at the trial, and opposed to similar witnesses for the adverse 
‘party who are expected to be called in support of an opposite 
“view of the matter. Yor all such services these eminent gentle- 
‘““men expect to be liberally paid, and as far as such payments 
“appear to the taxing officer to be reasonable, he has to allow 
“them as between party and party. ‘To some extent this may be 
‘only transferring the expense to the party who is ultimately 
“ found to be in the wrong, and who therefore ought to bear it. 
‘“‘ But we imagine that the fact of its being chargeable against the 
‘* opposite party would render the solicitor getting up the case less 
‘careful in subjecting his client to such expenses. On the same 
‘ principle of allowing a successful litigant a reasonable indemnity 
‘as to costs in cases where more than one trial is necessary from 
“the first having proved abortive, he is now allowed the costs of 
‘all abortive trials; so that, if a verdict be set aside on account 
‘of misdirection of the judge, or as being against the weight of 
“evidence, or if the jury are unable to agree to a verdict, the 
“costs of the first trial as well as of all subsequent trials are 
‘allowed to the successful party. We are not prepared to say 
‘this is not right; but it of course greatly increases the costs as 
“ between party and party. We might state other instances in 
‘which party and party costs are increased; but the above, we 
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“ think, the most important, and it is clear from them that the 
“costs an unsuccessful litigant has to pay to his opponent are 
“ considerable, and often ruinous. He may well hesitate to take 
‘his case into court unless he has a very clear one. It. follows 
“that a respectable solicitor will frequently advise his client to 
“ compromise or resort to the arbitration of a layman, when the 
“matter may be decided in a rough and ready fashion, and 
“»robably as justly, at a comparatively trifling cost. We are 
“inclined to believe that it is the fear of having to pay the 
‘“‘adversary’s heavy bill of costs that prevents cases being taken 
‘into court for trial. The adversary can have his costs taxed 
“immediately after the verdict, and issue execution unless the 
“amount is paid forthwith. The solicitor’s bill of costs against 
“ his client is not so pressing a matter. The solicitor, not wishing 
“to lose his client, may give him time to pay, or reduce his own 
“charges, when the result of the litigation has been adverse to 
“his client. It appears to us that, with the exception of actions 
“which can be disposed of under Order XIV, the effect of the 
“ Judicature Acts and Rules is to cause a considerable increase in 
“the costs of litigation.” 


' Discussion on Mr. MaAcponeLu’s PAPER. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, in opening the discussion, regretted that 
the chair that evening was not filled by some gentleman with 
a greater Knowledge of legal subjects than he himself possessed. 
But as a statistician, he could not fail to recognise the great 
service which Mr. Macdonell had rendered by opening up this new 
chapter of British history. He was quite sure that the litigation 
and legislation of a country (even more than the ballads, as was 
usually said) indicated the character of the people. The author 
had pointed out how defective our judicial statistics were, in details 
which would be most instructive in enabling statisticians to Judge 


of the progress of litigation in this country; and he hoped that 


the authorities would follow the example of other countries in 
furnishing to the economist, the moralist, and the philanthropist, 
the means of guidance in their efforts. 


Mr. H. Cunynename thought that anyone who had observed 
the bar for several years, could not fail to be ‘struck with the 
greater certainty of litigation at the present time, a phenomenon 
which would account for some of the statistics in the paper. It 
was much more possible now to foresee, at the commencement of 
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a case, what the termination would be, and to advise a client 
accordingly. This greater certainty was due to several causes, 
one of which was the greater powers of amendment which the judge 
now possessed. Formerly a mere technical error might invalidate 
the whole proceedings, but the powers of amendment by judges 
were now very wide, and it had even been held by the Court of 
Appeal to be the duty of the judge not to allow an action to be 
defeated for want of joinder of parties or other technical flaw. 
These alterations had been introduced in order to secure a fair 
trial; and as a consequence, there was now much less tendency on 
the part of a man who knew he was in the wrong to embark in 
litigation, and trust to some chance to enable him to defeat his 
opponent, and that this was the case was shown partly by the 
statistics in the paper. The diminution in trials by jury was an 
indication of this. In some cases it was of course held to be very 
desirable to have a jury; for instance, at Manchester the juries 
were considered very good in trying patent cases, as the members 
of the jury were a great deal connected with machinery. But 
patent cases now were generally tried by a judge. There was 
always an element of uncertainty in going before a jury. The 
decrease in the number of motions for new trials also pointed to 
the greater certainty of litigation, at least in is initial stages, at 
the present time. Every legal adviser now felt better able to 
advise his client as to the result of a case, because he had more 
confidence that, on the whole, the real merits of the case would 
prevail in court; and this feeling was in harmony with the figures 
placed before them that evening. 


Dr. R. Girren said that he should like to bear testimony to the 
excellent work that Mr. Macdonell had performed, in picking out 
certain leading facts from the jumble of our judicial statistics. To 
give a mere record of the business of the courts seemed to be the 
principle on which the statistics had been framed, but that was 
not what they wished to know statistically. The conclusions at 
which the author had arrived, as to the diminution of litigation, 
and especially as to the diminution of the litigious spirit, in this 
country, were of very great interest, and he thought that this was 
an important result of an advancing civilisation. He could have 
wished to see some statistics as to the cost of litigation, viewed 
economically. Professor Hector of Glasgow had lately advocated 
the opinion that it would be extremely desirable for the State to 
prevent litigation altogether, by informing litigants that, if they 
wished to bring a case before the courts, they must first satisfy 
an “agent of the State” that there was a prima facie case for 
discussion. When this had been done, the defendant on the other 
side would be required to satisfy another agent; and if those 
officers declared, not in the interests of the litigants, but in the 
interest of the State, that there was a primd facie case for discus- 
sion, then the whole cost of this permitted litigation would fall on 
the community at large. In this way the parties would be able to 
get justice without expense to themselves. It seemed to him that 
this point of view was worth study, because the duty of the 
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Government was to provide a certain law for the community, and 
it was not fair to throw upon a particular individual the whole 
expense, not of litigating about the facts of a case, but, as often 
happened, of finding out for the benefit of other people what the 
actual Jaw was. Another point of very great importance was a 
reform in the judicial statistics. There was very little comparison 
in the paper between the statistics of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and anyone who had studied the judicial statistics must be 
aware that the terminology of the law was so different in the three 
parts of the United Kingdom, that it was next to impossible to 
make any comparison. ‘There were other defects; and the best 
suggestion which he (Dr. Giffen) had to give, was that the sooner 
Mr. Macdonell was entrusted with the writing of a report annually 
upon the judicial statistics, and bringing out some results from 
them, the better it would be for the utility of the volumes them- 
selves. 


Mr. JonN Glover was afraid that Professor Hector’s scheme, 
mentioned by the last speaker, would not answer. It might be 
advantageous for those who sued in formd pauperis (in which suits 
it was actually in force), but he did not think that the whole 
litigation of a country could be carried out on that principle. 
Law without penalty would lack one of its essential features. 
Mr. Macdonell’s figures confirmed the universal impression that 
commercial cases were not now so common as they were. A 
statement by an Italian jurist, quoted in the paper, showed “ the 
reason why,” which amounted simply to this: that it did not pay 
to go to law. Hnglishmen acted on that idea, and he agreed with 
the author that there was a considerable reduction in litigation. 
The reason was not because the amount of business was legs, nor 
because there was a greater amount of goodwill among men, nor 
because there was more honesty. But he was inclined to think 
that one cause, at all events, was the greater accuracy in conducting 
business; people were more clever, and made contracts under which 
it was not so easy to sue them with success if they defrauded those 
with whom they dealt. But a stronger reason was that litigation 
did not pay. People saw the waste of time and money involved 
in going to law, and the utter uncertainty as to how long a case 
would last, and how much would have to be spent. Our courts 
were now a luxury in which only the rich could indulge: a 
sad reflection on our boasted civilisation. Those who were not 
rich had to put up with the wrongs they suffered; remedy by 
litigation being so often a greater evil than the origina! wrong. He 
(Mr. Glover) hoped to see the day when lawyers would come to 
the conclusion that it was a mistake to render the courts inac- 
cessible by heavy costs; when they would abolish the ancient 
terms, and have the courts open lke the Bank of Hngland, on 
every day of the year, Sundays and holidays excepted. He hoped 
that the present arrangements would give place to cheaper law; 
not law for nothing, for that he thought would not be an advantage 
to the community. One result of the present system was that 
nearly all contracts now contained an “arbitration clause.” 
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Litigants employed in business went to persons engaged in the 
same trade, because they felt that it was better to put.up with the 
rough justice they could get in this way, than incur the uncertain- 
ties and expense of the law courts. 


Mr. W. J. R. Pocutn asked whether the explanation of the 
increase in the number of verdicts, including judgments, for de- 
fendants (Table 11) was to be found in the diminution of trials by 
jury. But whether that were so or not, he could not see how that 
table justified the statement that it was now possible to give a 
more decided opinion than formerly as to the result of litigation. 
It was the plaintiff who launched the action; the defendant had no 
option as to whether his name should appear on a writ. Consider- 
ing then that the percentage of decisions, whether by judge or 
jury, in favour of the defendant, had been constantly increasing, 
that fact rather seemed to show that the uncertainty of litigation 
had increased. It seemed to him therefore that there was some 
further explanation required. The author had stated that at 
present the successful appellant was often allowed the costs of 
both courts. He (Mr. Pochin) understood that before the 
Judicature Act was passed the suitor who obtained a reversal of 
the first decision was only allowed his costs in the superior court, 
on the ground that the fault lay with the judge; and thus the 
man, although perfectly right, had to pay the costs of the first 
part of the litigation. This had been amended by the Judicature 
Act, and yet the author deplored the alteration. He could not 
agree that recent litigation had increased the number of appeals 
to the High Court to any great extent, as only nine final appeals 
had been set down for hearing in the Chancery Division at the 
beginning of the present sittings. He would like to ask also 
whether the decrease in the number of writs issued in the superior 
courts of common law since 1863-66 (see Table 1) was due simply 
to the decrease of litigation per se, or to any increase in the 
Jurisdiction of county or inferior courts. 


Mr. F. Heyprixs pointed out that although the barristers and 
solicitors complained, like other classes, of want of occupation, yet 
it seemed that they could afford to keep more servants in the form 
of law clerks, for the number of these latter had increased by 
66 per cent. during the thirty years. Although therefore 
the profits of litigation were not so great as in former times, it 
seemed that the amount of occupation to be divided amongst the 
persons engaged in the profession must have been kept up to the 
level of past years, probably by the satisfactory increase in non- 
litigious business. 


Mr. Macponst1, in reply, said that he could not, in spite of 
what Mr. Pochin had subsequently said, but agree with Mr. 
Canynghame as to the greater certainty of litigation. In saying 
that the results were more certain, he meant that it was easier to 
calculate that a decision would be given in accordance with the 
real merits of the case, and not upon any adventitious circumstances 
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connected with it. One of the points he had tried to bring out 
was that procedure in litigation was, on the whole, simpler and 
swifter than formerly, in that cases were now conducted with 
more regard to the substantial justice of the matter than at any 
other time. It seemed very remarkable and unsatisfactory that the 
judicial statistics of England, Scotland, and Ireland should be 
-dealt with according to three absolutely different methods; and he 
endorsed Dr. Giffen’s suggestion that an endeavour should be 
made to reduce them to order and uniformity. Mr. Glover 
appeared to think that litigation would shortly become an obsolete 
pastime ; but, although the figures showed a diminution of litiga- 
tion, yet they showed also that a large proportion of the present 
litigation was concerned. with solid disputes, which could not easily 
be settled in any other way, unless a change for which people 
were not yet prepared was made. As to the practice which now 
existed of giving costs upon appeal in the Court of Appeal and in 
the court below, it seemed to him rather hard that the man who 
had succeeded in the first court, and failed in the second, should 
have to pay the costs in both. If the law had been wrongly 
interpreted or was obscure, why should he suffer? It was not 
easy to answer Mr. Pochin’s question as to whether the decrease 
in the superior courts was due to an absolute reduction of the 
cases, or to a transfer of the cases to the county courts. There had 
been a transfer, but he surmised that, on the whole, the principal 
cause was an actual reduction in litigation. 
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A Comparison of the GRowTH of WEALTH in FRANCE and ENGLAND, 
also of their Economic Conpivions, specially with reference to 
their AGRICULTURAL SystTEmMs, and their Postrion in case of Wr. 
By Witt1am J. Harris, Esa. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 19th June, 1894. 
Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., Hon. Vice-President, in the Chair. | 


To compare the results of the economic systems of two nations 
living side by side, it is necessary in the first place to consider the 
conditions under which they have existed for a considerable 
period, and also to take into account any special circumstances 
which have retarded, or conduced to, the advance of either. If 
the circumstances were quite parallel and the advantages equally 
balanced, save and except a difference in the economic systems, 
the result could be held to prove the soundness of that economic 
system which that nation with the greatest increase in national 
wealth had adopted. 


Great Britain from 1800 to 1841. 


For the first forty-five years of this century Great Britain lived 
under a protectionist régime. In the earlier years the prices of 
wheat were very high indeed, in fact from 1801 to 1820 the price 
in currency averaged 85s. 9d. per quarter. Gold was at that time at 
a premium, but even allowing for this, the average sterling price 
must have been at least 75s. It is difficult to assert with any 
certainty what was then the amount of our national wealth; 
Porter in his “ Progress of the Nation,” asserts that the personal 
property in 1841 amounted to 2,000,000,000/.! Fixed property he 
estimated for Great Britain alone at a rental value of 95,284,000/.,” 
and if one were to compute this at a purchase value of twenty 
years, the capital would amount to about 1,900,000,000/. Mr. 
Porter takes no notice of property held abroad, nor does he include 
Ireland. By his system of valuation the national debt would be 
included as part of the national wealth, but the government 
property would not be included. He calculates the purchase value 
of our real estate at twenty-five years, whereas I have only taken 
it at twenty years. I think there is good reason for making the 
deduction, seeing that money bore higher interest then than it does 
now. Taking the population of Great Britain in 1641 at 18,700,000 


1 P. 608. Edit, 1847. 2 P.615. Edit. 1847. 
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and the national wealth at 3,900,000,000/., it is evident that there 
was an average wealth for each individual of about 2081. 


France from 1800 to 1841. 


During the first eighteen years of the century France admitted 
wheat free from all duty. The average specie price was sos. 6d. 
per quarter (22°25 frs. per hectolitre). The value of property passing 
at death was for 1826, 1,786 millions of frances; for 1835, 2,000 
millions; and for 1840, 2,216 millions. Multiplying the latter 
figure by 36 and converting into £’s sterling, we find a total wealth 
of 3,150,000,000/., which, like our previous calculation for Great 
Britain, includes the national debt as private property, but takes no 
account of government property. The population was 34,000,000 
in 1841, and therefore the individual average wealth was only 93/. 


Both Countries from 1841 to 1865. 


From the foregoing it appears that Great Britain was the 
richer country as regards total wealth, and more than twice as 
rich in individual wealth. I can bring separate evidence to show 
the respective well-being or ill-being, whichever you prefer to call 
it, of the two peoples. Careful calculations have been made in 
France of the consumption of bread per capita at different periods, 
from which it appears that between 1830 and 1880 the individual 
consumption of Frenchmen increased by 63 per cent. According 
to Porter® the consumption of Englishmen at the earlier period was 
quite as much as it is now. Agricultural wages have also been 
carefully recorded in France, and Mr. Porter gives information 
(p. 111) which coincides very closely with French records. I copy 
from M. de Foville’s excellent book, ‘‘ La France Economique,” the 
records of wages in France as follows :— 


frie c. sun, 
UR Pen eee 1 o5 per day = 5 1 per week. 
740 Coeeere reer rrr en ter) I 30 9 = 6 3 bP) 


Between 1835 and 1840 there is ample evidence to show that 
English agricultural wages in the home counties were about 12s.* 
per week. The superiority of Great Britain to France, and in fact 
to all other Huropean countries in 1841, can be proved by ample 
collateral evidence. The “ Edinburgh Review,’ which was at that 
time an ardent free trade periodical, in an article against protection, 
begins with these words: “The history and the prospects of the 
“manufacturing industry of Great Britain have long excited 
“mixed feelings of pleasure and pain, of pride and regret, of 
“ satisfaction and of uneasiness, in all thinking minds. We have 


3 P. 140, Edit, 1847. 
* See debate in the House of Commons, 1840-41. 5 1841, p. 502. 
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“raised the value of British industry far beyond the value of any 
‘other Huropean community. We have accumulated a capital 
‘“‘ far exceeding, both positively and in relation to our population, 
“that of any other existing nation, or, indeed, of any nation 
‘‘ whose history is known. Though struggling with a bad climate, 
‘and a moderately fertile soil, that industry and that capital have 
‘‘ made our land more valuable than any other country of equal 
“extent. In no portion of Hurope does the whole amount of 
“wages bear so large a proportion to the whole number of 
‘“ Jabourers, or the whole amount of profit to the whole number 
“ of inhabitants, or the whole amount of rent to the cultivable 
‘area, So far as wealth has been our object we have been 
“ successful beyond the dreams of avarice ;”’ and again as proving 
what I have said as to the subsistence of the people, I will quote 
from a speech made by Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons 
in 1843, as follows :— 

“ A hundred years ago the people of England lived not upon 
‘“‘ wheat but upon rye. But when we are speaking of the wants of 
‘“‘the people as a matter of complaint against the existing state 
‘of the law, we must not compare it with an abstract state of 
‘‘ perfection, but with what this state has been at former periods ; 
‘and if you do this, I believe it will be found that the subsistence 
“of the people for the last ten years has been far better than it 
‘““ was two generations ago, and that if you take them as compared 
‘‘ with other countries—if you go to the continent of Hurope and 
“travel from one country to another—you will scarcely find any 
‘“‘ one country in which the subsistence of the people is not fixed at 
‘* a considerably lower standard than the present subsistence of the 
“‘ people of England.” 

Starting therefore from 1841—we may assume that Great 
Britain had a very decided advantage at the start. I have not 
been able to include Ireland, as the statistics are so meagre—and 
it is not necessary either, but there is much evidence to show that 
from 1830 to 1840 Ireland was the largest corn exporting country 
in the world, and that by far the largest portion of our own supply 
came from the sister isle. After 1841 and for the next ten years 
there seems to have been a moderate growth of wealth in Great 
Britain, but agricultural wages were undoubtedly lower at the end 
of the decade than they had been at the beginning. It was in 1841 
that Sir Robert Peel first proposed to his cabinet to relax the corn 
laws. In his private memoranda now published, appears one 
which was circulated among his colleagues prior to the meeting of 


° See Table B in Appendix, showing that our imports from Ireland during the 
period amounted to 27,663,000 qrs., while the supplies from all the rest of the 
world only amounted to 15,030,000 qrs. 
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the cabinet council. In it he argued at considerable length the 
possible consequences of repeal, and these words occur in it: “‘ The 
“prices of wheat in the United States and the cost of freight 
“would I apprehend preclude the possibility of the delivery of 
“ wheat in this country at prices so low as those at which it can be 
“ delivered from Dantzic. No quantity of wheat could be delivered 
“here from the United States at less cost than 45s. It appears to 
“me that we cannot calculate that any very considerable quantity 
“of foreign wheat could be delivered in this country, with a profit 
“to the importer, at a lower price (freight commission and allow- 
“ances for waste, all charges included) than 45s. per quarter.” 
It was with these views that Sir Robert Peel afterwards entered 
on a complete free trade policy. 

From the repeal of the corn laws in England the two countries 
adopted distinctly different economic policies, Great Britain 
sacrificed everything to commerce, and France sacrificed a good 
deal of her commerce to her home trade, and especially to her 
agriculture. We will now continue the comparison of the results 
at later dates under these two policies—but first we must consider 
one circumstance which laida heavy embargo on the growth of 
French wealth as compared with English, quite independently of 
any economic policy. france has always been a military nation, 
England has not needed to be—Hngland has only needed to keep 
up a strong navy, but has not wasted the energies of more than 
one-half the number that the military policy of France has 
removed from industry. Hven in times of peace there must have 
been more than 200,000 men of the best sinew of the nation 
removed from industry in France, over and above the number 
so removed in England. If we take the annual power of pro- 
‘duction of a strong man at only 4o/., this would amount to 
8,000,000/. per annum loss to France in the handicap, and this_ 
amount would be cumulative as against her wealth to-day; but 
this is not all. Armies not only do not produce, but they require 
to consume, and the rest of the people are taxed and expend their 
labour that they may consume. We may fairly conclude, I think, 
that when we come to our final calculations, France has lost in 
this way, even without actual war, in the half century which we 
Shall then have reviewed, at least 600,000,000l., with nothing to 
show on the other side except the acquisition of Savoy and Nice, 
which may have added 100,000,000/. to the national wealth. 


The United Kingdom from 1865 to 1875. 


The paper which Mr. Giffen read to this Society in 1878, on 
“Recent Accumulations of Capital in the United Kingdom,” treats 
of the period which we now approach. It was a very remarkable . 
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paper, and showed great research, as all papers by the same 
author have done. It proposed to calculate national wealth on a 
principle, previously suggested by Mr. Dudley Baxter, namely, by 
assuming that income tax returns bore a certain fixed relation to 
accumulation. As regards fixed property, I agree with Mr. Giffen 
in thinking that in normal times the principle enunciated would 
be correct. (I use the word fixed property rather than real 
property, for it seems to me that no two persons agree as to the 
property included under the latter designation.) For instance, 
land, houses, and railways have a certain income which, after 
making corrections for the mode of assessment, can be capitalised 
under normal circumstances at a certain number of years’ purchase. 
During the decade 1865-75, land in Great Britain was doubtless 
worth thirty years’ purchase on the renta!, and houses fifteen, and 
railways twenty, as Mr. Giffen valued them. At present I will 
confine myself to saying that so far as the valuations of the whole 
of our fixed property were then concerned they were probably not 
in the least degree exaggerated. With regard to our movable or 
personal property, the system of valuation may possibly not bear 
the test of objections which time has brought to light, so well, but 
I will leave that for the present. The result of the computation 
was that in the figures chosen for 1865-75 the wealth of the 
United Kingdom at the latter date was believed by the author to 
be 8,548,000,000/., whereas at the former date he found it to be 
only 6,113,000,000/. Mr. Giffen thought that the result of these 
researches justified him in assuming that for the decade the 
increase in the wealth of Great Britain and Ireland was equal to 
240 millions per annum. The talented author of these computa- 
tions adds: “‘ There is nothing therefore to qualify our sense of 
‘‘ the accumulation of property in recent years.” | 
Commenting on this statement, it seems to me that the great 
growth of wealth which undoubtedly took place in the period under 
review was not entirely due to our own exertions or to our own 
economic system, and that when we are making the comparison 
between the two countries, it is necessary for us to look into the cir- 
cumstances rather more closely. We must remember that it was not 
until the latter half of the decade 1865-75 that our prosperity was 
so great. I will take income tax returns of all property and profits 
assessed as reflecting more than any other statistical return any 
periodical increase of prosperity of a very marked nature. Com- 
mencing with 1865, when the profits of the United Kingdom were 
assessed at 396,000,0001., and taking five-year returns, we find in 
1870 an advance to 435,000,0001., or 39,000,000/. for the period. 
Again, taking the second five years in the decade 1870-75 inclusive, we 
have an advance from 445,000,000/. to 57 1,000,0001., or 126,000,0001. 
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for the period. It is therefore quite evident that we were pro- 
eressing by leaps and bounds, during the second half of the 
decade, whereas the progression was comparatively slow during 
the first half. Why was there this enormous increase of prosperity 
in 1870-75 as compared with 1865-70 ? 

Simply because our great competitors were at war, and crippled 
themselves and one another for a considerable period in conse- 
quence. 

We not only increased our exports enormously at inflated 
prices, but we also did a great deal of the trade and finance of our 
competitors France and Germany. I have no doubt that the gain 
to the United Kingdom through the Franco- German war in 
acquired wealth was at least 500,000,000]. I am aware that the 
death duties for the special period would not prove such an 
exceptional extra gain of wealth; but it must be remembered that 
death duties reflect the antecedent much more than the present 
gains. It is not the old and decrepid who throw their energy 
into the acquisition of wealth during periods of great prosperity ; 
it is the young, the strong, and the middle-aged who accumulate, 
and their fortunes only appear in the death duties many years 
afterwards. 

Those who maintain that low prices of agricultural produce 
contribute so largely towards national prosperity, will find their 
views negatived by studying the statistics. The average price of 
wheat for the decade was 54s. 7d., of barley 39s. 2d., and of oats 
258s. 7d.; as high in fact, if not higher, than for the ten years 
preceding the repeal of the corn laws. 


France from 1865 to 1875 and onwards. 


We have no income tax returns in France to guide us as to any 
exceptional prosperity for the period under consideration. Perhaps 
it is fortunate that we have not, as I shall try later on to prove 
that nothing is more misleading so far as personal property accu- 
mulations are concerned. 

We have, however, the amount of property passing at death 
and “donations”? to guide us. In France death duties have been 
used from very early times as a method of taxation. As regards 
real property they may be accepted as a fairly safe means of 
calculating the wealth of a community. As regards personalty 
they are not so dependable, and specially so in a country like 

_ France, where families are small, and a partition is so often made 
before death, in consequence of which an undervaluation may be 
anticipated when amounts passing at death are taken as the basis. 
I have argued that the exceptional prosperity of Great Britain 
during the period 1870-75 would not have necessarily been shown 
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by the death duties. On the other side, I can with equal assurance 
argue that a period of great disaster, such as the period was in 
France, would be reflected in a more decided manner by them. 
Tn 1865 the amount of property on which duty was paid in France 
amounted to 3,880 millions of francs; in 1869 the amount was 
4,567 millions of francs.’ The French calculate the average period 
for succession to property at thirty-six years. According to this, 
the national wealth was 5,580,000,000/. in 1865, while in 1869 
it had advanced to 6,569,0c0,coo/., or at the rate of nearly 
240,000,000/. per annum. In short, if death duties can be taken 
as a close indication, the progress during these years of peace 
was far greater than in the United Kingdom. 

It is evident in fact that taking Mr. Giffen’s estimate of 
6,113,000,000/. as the wealth of the United Kingdom in 1865, and 
deducting the value of Irish wealth, so as to arrive at the wealth 
of Great Britain alone, the Prenen had about caught us up 
in 1865, and were far ahead of us in 1869, the year before their 
disasters. 

In 1870 came the disastrous war with adeiiane During the 
continuance of the war, and even of the communist revolution 
immediately following, death duties cannot be taken as a guide. 
For instance, in 1871 dine amount passing at death was 5,729 mil- 
lions of francs, which must have been made up to that figure by 
the large number of deaths which occurred in the sanguinary 
battles. In 1873 we find that 4,745 millions of francs passed at 
death, which, converted into Hnglish money with the same multiple, 
would give national wealth of 6,840,000,o00/. Thus we see that 
in four years there had only been an increase of 270,000,000/. The 
loss by the war and communist revolution: was in fact far more 
than the death duties.show. It was very carefully estimated by 
Mr. Giffen in 1872 at''695j000,000/. This’ amount included the 
200,000,c00/. of indemnity, and also 64,000,000/. as the estimated 
value to the nation of Alsace and Lorraine.’ The loss of Alsace 
and Lorraine was equivalent to about one-thirtieth part of France, 
and if the value of the whole nation to-day ig 10,000,000,0001., the 
loss of territory must mean a loss. of far: more than 64,000,000/. 
In: fact if the war had: not taken place, and Alsace-Lorraine had 
remained ‘as part of France; those ‘two provinces would to-day 
figure for more that 330,;000,000/. of additional wealth, and it is 
at that figure that it must’ be calculated. In round numbers the 
total loss of wealth by the war was 1,000 millions of £’s. 

In 1875 a.small change was.made.in'the French mode of valua- 
tion of real: property for death’ duties. Itdid not apply to personalty, 
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' 7A table of the amounts subject to duty | in France since 1840, will ke found 
in the Appendix, Table D. : 
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but it probably made a difference of 5 per cent. on subsequent assess- 
ments. It will not affect our ultimate conclusions sv much as the 
rate of increase at this period, say 1873 to 1885. Computing the 
wealth in the latter year (1885) in the same way as we have hitherto 
done, we find that the total amount passing at death was 6,429 mil- 
lions of francs, giving a total national wealth of 9,200,000,000l. 
Thus, between 1873 and 1885 there had been an apparent increase 
of 2,500,000,000/., or at the rate of over 200,000,000/. per annum. 
Allowing, however, for the change in the mode of valuation in 
1875 already referred to, the increase might only have been 
190,000,0001. per annum. In the period, however, we have to 
take account of another great disaster which happened to France, 
and reduced her wealth. The phylloxera attacked the vines, and 
the damage done was not only the loss of more than half the crop 
for many years, but the land, which had previously been more 
highly valued than any other in France, became almost worthless, 
and has since had to be replanted at very great cost, and 
with the loss of the entire produce for many years. In 1887 
we find that the ‘‘impot foncier”’ or land tax was exempted on 
3,457,000 acres, on more than half of which the vines were totally 
destroyed, and on the remainder very seriously injured. Many 
Frenchmen assert now that the loss by phylloxera was greater 
than the loss by war; but we need not take such a high estimate 
as that. The disease has now almost disappeared, and the lands 
are mostly replanted, and the loss to the nation up to the present 
time cannot be computed at less than 400,000,0001.° 

The progress of France since 1885 is well maintained. The 
property passing at death in 1891 amounted to 6,800 millions of 
franes, giving a capitalised value of 9,800,000,c00/. In 1892 it 
jumped up to 7,400 millions of francs, but I decline to found any 
computation on that year’s return, seeing that the mortality was 
larger in consequence of the epidemic of influenza, which did its 
work in France as well as in England. 


The United Kingdom, from 1875 to the Present Time. 


I shall take the liberty of quoting the exact figures which 
Mr. Giffen calculated for the wealth of the United Kingdom in 
1885 with the advance on 1875. (See Appendix, Table A.) 
I shall refer to the valuations in that table one by one, and 
shall state what corrections have appeared to me as being necessary 
. for the present time. 


8 See article by M, Lalande in the “ Economiste Frangais,”’ 4th February, 1888, 
who makes the loss up to that time 10 milliards of francs, equal to 400,000, 0001. 
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Lands. 


In the first place, we have lands, valued at an income of 
65,039,000/. as assessed to the income tax in 1885, and valued. 
at twenty-six years’ purchase, resulting in an amount of 
1,691,313,000/. of national wealth. It will be seen by reference 
to the paper supporting these figures that the number of years’ 
purchase for Great Britain is really calculated at twenty-eight, 
while for Ireland it is only fifteen. 1 do not dispute the valuation 
for Ireland. I expect the agricultural land there is still worth 
either fifteen years’ purchase or. nothing. The capitalisation on a 
rental of 9,983,000/. at fifteen years’ purchase comes to 149,000,0001., . 
just as Mr. Giffen calculates it. Deducting this, it leaves us with 
the land in Great Britain valued at an income of about 55,000,000l., 
and capitalised as national wealth at 1,542,000,000/. Since 1885 
the income tax assessments from land have declined by nearly 
8,c00,0oo/. per annum, leaving us with about 47,000,000/. gross 
assessed rental. 

Landowners are a much abused class, but from my own 
knowledge I think I can safely assert that they expend on repairs 
and improvements for their tenants far more than any other class 
of the community spends on like purposes. A large deduction 
should therefore be made from the gross rental. It should have 
been made in the foregoing paper for the valuation in 1885. The 
very least that should be allowed is 10 per cent. I have no doubt 
it is considerably more, but I shall be guided by Sir W. Harcourt’s 
budget estimate. Taking 10 per cent. off 47,000,000/., it leaves us 
with 42,300,000/. When people talk of a landed estate being 
worth so many years’ purchase, it is on the net rental value 
that this is meant, and not on the gross. We therefore bring 
down the assessed rental for 1892 to 42,300,000/., but I think 
everyone will agree with me in thinking that in 1892 rents of 
agricultural land had not been permanently reduced to meet the 
times. Landowners have preferred to give temporary abatements, 
and where temporary abatements have not been given, the tenants 
have either paid their rents out of capital, or fallen into hopeless 
arrears. I do not believe that the purely farm land of Great 
Britain is worth to-day three-fourths of the amount we have just 
brought it down to, for 1892. Even at this, it would appear very 
dear by the side of better soil in the United States, the Argentine 
Republic, and our colonies, which can now deliver their produce 
in London or Liverpool at as small a cost as many English and 
Scotch farmers can. 

Taking off one-fourth from the foregoing net rental of 1892, 
we arrive at the sum of 32,000,000/. as the net annual value. Let 
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me be quite fair, and add 2,000,000/. as the undiminished value of 
certain fancy positions which have almost crept into the category 
of agricultural land by mistake, and also 1,000,o00/. for the 
undiminished value of accommodation grass lands near towns, and 
I think I shall make a liberal concession if I value the land of 
Great Britain to-day at 35,000,000/. per annum. Taking this at 
twenty-five years’ purchase, which is to-day the outside value, we 
come to the following capitalisation :— 


A a8 
Land in Great Britain ...........005-ssc000 875,000,000 
(SOULS ECG hee PI eee se rocates 149,000,000 








1,024,000,000 





This leaves a deficiency of 670,000,000/. on the valuation of 1885. 


Houses. 


The next valuation is that of houses. In 1885 they were assessed 
to income tax at 128,459,000/. gross value. They are calculated at 
fifteen years’ purchase. In 1892 the assessed value had advanced 
to 143,000,0001. We have nearly 15,000,000/. increase, probably 
all of which applied to new houses, for the old ones were certainly 
of less value than in 1885. I daresay fifteen years’ purchase on the 
gross annual value is rather too high, specially so for Ireland, but 
I do not wish to be too exacting. I will only deduct from the 
1892 assessment 6,000,000/. for those houses which were then un- 
occupied ; there is thus an increase of 9,000,000/. in the assessed 
gross value as compared with the 1885 valuation. Capitalising 
this at fifteen years, it comes to 135,000,000/. to be added. It isa 
question however whether an economic system which forces up the 
rent of houses in towns ought to be considered an advantage to 
acountry. There can be no doubt that if a larger proportion of our 
population had remained in the rural districts the rent would have 
been no higher than it is in France. High rents on houses are 
@ real tax on industry. Houses are not productive property like 
agricultural land. 


Farmers’ Profits. Schedule B. 


I think Mr. Giffen meant ‘farmers’ capital” rather than 
“farmers’ profits.” If he meant “ farmers’ profits,’ I fear we 
should for our present valuation have to debit the whole sum of 
521,000,000l. What we are trying to ascertain is the wealth of 
the'nation, and the question of profit on the use of certain 
materials is not so much the point, as the value of those materials. 
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For instance, wheat, though often produced with considerable loss 
to the grower, has a value, and can easily be disposed of for that 
value, however small it may be; also cattle and sheep, although 
they may be reared without profit, yet they are part of the capital 
of the country. Farmers’ stock is in fact one of those investments 
of which we have an inventory. It really does not matter very 
much for our present investigation whether the farmer has 
borrowed money or not—there are the stock, and the corn, and the 
implements, which can be valued. In France they enumerate all 
these things very correctly, even down to the number of ploughs 
and hoes in the country. I have inserted in the Appendix a valua- 
tion of what may be supposed to exist as an average stock at any 
one time of the year on farms in Great Britain and Ireland. My 
principle needs explanation. First in Table No. I, I give the value 
of a year’s produce of the land, which I value as nearly as possible 
at that price at which a farmer could afford to buy it for the 
_keeping and fattening of stock and production of dairy produce 
to be sold in competition with imports of similar articles. I also 
value that portion of crops, which the farmer can afford to part 
with and to sell, at the present market prices. I may however 
mention that the Gazette prices of wheat, barley, and oats are at 
present very much higher than those at which foreign produce of. 
good quality can be bought for forward delivery in this country. 

From this annual valuation I take only three-fourths as existing 
at any one time for my capital valuation. The reason for this is 
that crops are harvested at different periods, and a great part of 
one crop is often disposed of before another is ready. 

My Table No. II is a valuation of the live stock which exists at 
one time on the farm. Onur inventory of live stock is taken on 
the 4th June, when the number of animals is much greater than in 
November and December; and in order to get the average stock 
kept, I have deducted one-tenth from the total valuation. I may 
mention that in French agricultural returns, the live stock is 
enumerated in December, when it is least numerous, and there- 
fore in order to make any comparison between the two countries, 
as well as for our present purpose, it is necessary to make the 
above deduction. My Table No. III contains the valuation of those 
things which are necessary to the farmer, and which every farmer 
must possess, such as carts, implements, seeds, &c. 

The French valuations are taken from the Government enquéte 
of 1882. This valuation has been the subject of a most exhaustive 
discussion at the Société Nationale d’Agriculture de France. 
M. Trésor de la Rocque contended that the Government return 
was greatly undervalued, while M. Levasseur equally contended 
that it was quite high enough, and that in fact it might be reduced 
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by about half a milliard francs. Although the general opinion 
seems to be that the approaching Government enquéte will show a 
considerable advance, yet I feel content to accept the last one, 
pending its appearance. It amounts to 538,000,000l. as the value 
of the annual produce, and 342,000,000/. as the fixed capital. 
Taking three-quarters only of the annual produce as representing 
fixed capital, we have the enormous sum of 746,000,000/. as the 
amount of farmers’ capital in France, and this, independently of 
the vines, which most certainly represent fixed capital, but which 
are not included in the Government return as such.?° 
Thus we have :— 


£ 
Farmers’ capital in the United Kingdom............ 352,000,000 
PATI GOn acer ntne aie 746,000,000 


Mines, Ironworks. Schedule D. 


Next among the fixed property valuations we come to mines, 
ironworks, &c., which had advanced in annual value in 1892 by 
about 3,500,coo/. Capitalising this at the same rate at which 
Mr. Giffen did, I must add 14,000,000/. to his valuation of national 
- wealth. 


Railways in the United Kingdom. Schedule D. 


Railways had the important advance of nearly 3,000,000/. in 
1892, and I do not at all complain of the income being multiplied 
by 28 instead of 20 as it was in 1875. There was therefore a gain 
in our national wealth in 1892 due to the extension and increased 
value of railways amounting to 84,000,000/. ‘T’o show exactly how 
our fixed property valuation stands as compared with the 1885 
valuation, I have prepared the following table, which shows a 
- decrease of 600,000,000/. It must be borne in mind that I have 
taken the number of years’ purchase in every instance, except 
land, from Mr. Giffen’s tables for 1885. I am inclined to think 
that water works and canals are under valued at twenty years’ 
purchase, while gas works are over valued at twenty-five years’ 
purchase. 


® The French also possess more than 20,000,000 acres of forest land. They 
estimate the gross produce of same at 13,000,000/. per annum. The net produce 
would of course be less. In the United Kingdom there are about 2,700,000 acres 
of plantation and coppice, and in my Table No. I (see Appendix) I have valued 
the annual produce at 2,000,000/. 


2 0.2 
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Valuation of Fixed Property in the United Kingdom for the present Time, 
and Comparison with the Values of 1885 in Mr. Giffen’s Tables. 











[000’s omitted] 
NN EE EE 
Yeas’ ie Giffen’s 
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Other profits (1892 return) ........s000 52, p30 28,564, 26,310, 
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I come now to a much more difficult matter. We leave concrete 
or real property situated within the country, and come to that 
about the value of which as national wealth opinions must differ 
widely. First then we will take property held in other countries, 
and the indebtedness of other countries to individuals residing 
amongst us. 


Foreign Property owned by Englishmen. 


The following would be applicable (see Table A in Appendix) :— 
£ Capitalised at £ 
Public funds less home funds, Schedule C 21,096,000, 25 years’ 527,400,000 


Foreign and colonial securities .........:0ssesee 9,859,000, 20 ,, 197,180,000 
Railways out of the United Kingdom........ 5,041,000, 25 ,, 126,025,000 
Foreign investments not in Schedule C .... 50,000,000, 10 ,, 500,000,009 


Why the eminent author did nct add a proportion of the 
income from “other public companies” to this list I fail to see, 
but I think everyone must allow that a considerable number of 
the limited liability companies administered from London are 
possessed of property located abroad. These ‘‘ public companies ” 
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were assessed in 1885 at an income of 34,789,000/., and although 
it is guess work, yet one might reasonably suppose that one-sixth 
part of the income was from foreign investments. In 1892 the 
income had nearly doubled, principally, I imagine, by the formation 
of new companies. Taking the same proportion now, the amount 
of foreign investments would be one-sixth part of 68,368,156/., or 
roughly 11,000,000/. of income. 

In the valuation for 1885 from which I am quoting, 500,000,000/. 
was taken as the capitalised value of foreign investments on which 
the chancellor of the exchequer had not then been able to cast 
his net, for the collection of income tax. It was the capitalisation 
of 50,000,000/. per annum which the talented author considered 
himself justified in assuming was a real, though undiscovered, 
income which came from abroad. Onur active official servants at 
Somerset House have with their usual assiduity since succeeded in 
discovering part of this sum. In the returns for 1892 there are 
the following advances on the figures of 1885 :— 


£ 
Schedule C. Public funds less home funds ................. 1,637,000 
+ D. Foreign and colonial securities ...........00 5,813,000 
3 D. Railways out of United Kingdom............ 4,205,000 
rs D. Coupons returned under Act 49 Vict. ..... 8,229,000 


We may therefore presume that Mr. Giffen was right in his 
assumption that a very large amount of foreign investments 
escaped assessment: There is not however nearly sufficient as 
yet to make up the 50,000,000/. per annum which he credited, and 
the opinion at Somerset House seems to be that there is no large 
amount, still undiscovered. 
| It must be remembered that the object of this paper is to 

compare British and French realised wealth, and therefore I 
ought to add that the French have not the same means of 
discovering property of this sort that we have, because they have 
no income tax assessments. There is no doubt that we hold a far 
larger investment in our colonial securities than France does in 
hers, also in United States securities, but in foreign bonds to 
bearer, the same cannot with any certainty be said. i find as the 
result of inquiries I have made in France that foreign bonds to bearer 
are largely used there for gifts before death and for family division 
_ imter vivos. If we are to include all this wealth as English, we 
must certainly add a corresponding amount to French wealth. It 
may be true that we hold more Argentine, Uruguayan, and Turkish 
bonds to bearer, but the French hold a much larger amount in 
Russians and Italians, while Egyptians are probably about equally 
divided. It is curious to observe how these investments, which 
are so easily and cheaply transferred in France, escape death 
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duties. M. de Foville gives statistics of the amount passing in 
successions in 1887, and he says the proportion is about the same 
in other years. In 1887 the amount of government funds (home 
and foreign) so passing was 423 millions of francs, or 17,000,000/., 
sterling. If we multiply this by 36 it would only show a total 
holding of 612,000,000. The French funds alone are about double 
this amount. It is therefore evident that these investments are 
undervalued in the national wealth of France, as computed from 
the “droits de succession.” The transfer of such property inter 
vivos does not attract the same attention, and is not attended 
with the same expense as the transfer of fixed property. 

In the Appendix (Table C) will be found a valuation of foreign 
investments owned by Hnglishmen, as they appear in the returns 
for 1892. With the addition which I have indicated of one-sixth 
part of the income of other public companies, the total amount 
now annually due to us as interest from foreign investments would 
amount to 66,000,000/. per annum. The question arises how far the 
foreign investments of private individuals in real property abroad 
are national wealth at all. We have no power to tax the corpus 
of the property during the life of its owner, nor at his death; 
we can only get at the income for income tax assessment in case 
the owner chooses to bring it to this country. Foreign nations 
in making up thei valuations of national wealth include all 
properties such as lands, houses, railways, &c., as theirs—they 
cannot belong to two countries and be valued twice over in the 
wealth of the world. <A great deal of foreign property does 
undoubtedly belong to persons who have taken up their residence 
in England, but that is all. So soon as any calamity overtook 
us, those individuals among us who had large interests abroad, 
especially in fixed property, would decamp and make their homes 
within reach of their properties. Many persons however point to 
these foreign properties as being the outcome of our economic 
system, and they would argue that they ought to be put to our 
credit when we are considering one economic régime as opposed to 
another, whether they contribute government revenue or not. Let 
us examine a little into the history of these accumulations. From 
the early part of the eighteenth century England was a great 
colonising power—and her merchants were investing in all parts 
of the world. In the year 1798” Mr. Pitt calculated that English- 
men had a private revenue of 5,000,000/. per annum derived from 
the colonies alone. It is quite certain that it did not come home. 
On balance that sum and more must have been reinvested. If we 
had been receiving remittances from abroad, our imports would have 


© See Porter’s “ Progress of the Nation.” 
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exceeded our exports very considerably. Mr. Stephen Bourne, our 
eminent member of Council, who has from time to time read before 
this Society such valuable statistical papers, shows in his published 
works that for the first forty years of this century our imports and 
exports were about the same, after all allowances had been made 
for incorrect valuations. Up to 1829 he considers that the exports 
exceeded the imports, and even up to 1853 there was no room for 
remittances to this country, after deducting freight and insurance. 
It must be quite evident that this was the period when the great 
foundation of our foreign investments was laid. If the interest 
and profits had not been, on balance, accumulating abroad, our 
imports must have exceeded our exports. It is only since 1875 
that there has been such a large balance the other way. This 
is rather a proof that we are using the interest of our foreign 
investments now, for living expenses in this country, whereas we 
could previously do without them. It was very largely by ac- 
cumulation and betterment that our vast investment abroad was 
built up. I will explain what I mean by “betterment.” I will 
suppose that an Englishman bought in the year 1850 an acre of 
land on the present site of Melbourne. He might have given 51., 
or even 10/., for it. Three years ago it could have been resold for 
1,000,000/. That increase is in no way the result of any economic 
system which we have adopted. It is rather coincident with an 
entirely different system, which holds in the colony of Victoria. 
“ Betterment” has been a very large contributor, and the self- 
accumulating power of investments has been another. The second 
of these causes has probably been even more potent in its effects 
than “ betterment.’ For the sake of demonstration I will suppose 
that in 1798, when Mr. Pitt calculated 5,000,000/. as the revenue 
from colonial investments alone, there was property to the amount 
of 100,000,000/. held by Englishmen in all parts of the world out- 
side their own country. We know that, on balance, the dividends 
or profits were not remitted home—and that being so, they must 
have been reinvested abroad. To prevent all confusion of ideas, 
let me point out that it would be unnecessary to suppose that none 
of these investors brought their dividends home, but it is certain 
that just as many or more prevented the necessity of a remittance 
or balanced the remittance by adding to their foreign investments. 
Let us then presume that the 100,000,000/. known to be invested 
in 1798 increased by 5 per cent. compound interest. In 1812 it 
would amount to °200,000,000/., in 1826 to 400,000,000/., in 1840 
to 800,000,000/. Then as the value of our imports gradually 
showed some excess over the value of our exports, the rate of 
progression was checked and a lower rate of increase was probable, 
until 1875, since which time the excess of imports over exports 
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would indicate that the accumulation has been stationary, while 
at the present time there are strong indications of a decrease 
having commenced. 


Schedule D. Trades and Professions. 


While I am on the subject of Schedule D, Trades and Pro- 
fessions, I may mention that the assessments under this division of 
our revenue receipts have been thoroughly sifted and tabulated, the 
various interests contributing thereto being carefully enumerated. 
I know that it cost a good deal of thought, and taxed the ability of 
some of our best public servants at Somerset House to tabulate 
these figures. The results have not been given to the public, but 
I hope that a copy may be supplied to the Library of this Society. 

Of one thing Iam quite sure, and that is that some not very 
inconsiderable portion of the balance of what is called income 
from ‘‘ Trades and Professions ” really consists of salaries paid to 
managers and others, which might equally well belong to Schedule H. 
The rule which the eminent author of the 1885 valuation has 
adopted of capitalising the schedule, is to presume that one-fifth of 
the total income represents interest of capital, which he capitalises 
at fifteen years’ purchase. I shall give some instances, in order to 
show how very uncertain all calculations of the sort must be. 

We are supposed to be in quest of what is called personal 
property. Now, what is personal property ? and how can we find 
it? Silver and gold are personal property, furniture and stock- 
in-trade are personal property, crops are personal property, ships 
are personal property. What the French call “capital mobilver” 
is what I should call personal property, and what they call 
‘* propriété tmmobiliére”’ is what I should call “fixed” or ‘real 
““ property.” Let me here give for each country a rough valuation 
of the above items of personal property, other than stock in trade, 
of which we have no inventory :— 




















France. United Kingdom, 
£ £ 
Mercantile marine........ 12,000,000 100,000,000 
Gold: coin)... saan 178,000,000* 102,500,000+ 
Sil Vers, felirccarccc eee 150,000,000* 22,000,000* 
Farmers’ capital............ 760,000,000 352,000,000 
£1,100,000,000 £576,500,000 








* de Foyille, “La France Economique.” + Royal Mint. 
er | ‘ 


There is no money in the country beyond the coin, and the 
notes founded on coin. I will suppose a firm A B, with capital 
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100,000/. It is not necessary that the capital should be in money. 
Part of it may be in railway shares, or foreign bonds, or mortgages 
on real property, and part of it may be in cash. I will suppose the 
cash or money is 10,000/., and that that is used as a balance at the 
bankers. It does not follow that, even when paid to the credit of 
A Bat their bankers, it is not being used in some other income-tax- 
paying concern. The banker knows about the average balance, and 
invests in interest bearing securities either on loan or by purchases. 
The firm A B may want to buy produce. The banker is glad to give 
them credit on the security of their property. To do this he uses 
other funds intrusted to him by other depositors. The firm A B 
puts, say, 50,000/. into produce; the parties from whom they buy 
may not have immediate employment for the 50,000/. They lend 
it on interest, receiving as security, say, railway shares, or other 
scheduled property. The employment of this capital seems to be 
continuous, and constantly overlapping other wealth already valued. 
In the list of property which I have copied (see Appendix), and 
on which we are arguing, there is another division in Schedule 
D called ‘‘ other public companies,” already referred to. I presume 
this includes all the companies then registered under the Limited 
Liability Act. The income under this heading is capitalised at. 
twenty years, without deduction. The firm A B, we will suppose, 
have been assessed at 15,000/. a year profit. One-fifth part of this 
would be 3,000/.; multiplied by 15 = 45,000/. They are capitalised 
by our eminent author at that sum (45,000/.) as a part of our 
national wealth while they continue as a private firm. One fine 
morning they register themselves under the Limited Liability Act. 
Their capital and profits are not altered in any way, but their value 
to the national wealth is immediately raised to 300,000/., namely, 
twenty years’ purchase on 15,000/. How can it be possible that. 
this simple act on the part of A B has increased the national 
wealth by 255,000/.? I will give another instance: A firm, C D, 
is in the purely brokerage business, or it may be a professional 
business, or a land agency business. The partners are wealthy 
men, but not requiring capital in their business they keep their 
property invested in mortgages, or houses, or railways. They also 
return 15,000/. per annum to the income tax assessors. By the 
rule laid down their capital is at once assumed to be 45,000/., and 
by the system indicated the national wealth is credited with that 
sum; but they really have no cash capital at all, or only just enough 
to keep a decent balance at the bankers. The firm C D places itself 
under the Limited Liability Act for family reasons. They still 
return 15,000/. per annum, and are credited with twenty years” 
purchase on that, viz., 300,000/. as national wealth. 

I shall show afterwards how much this limited liability 
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principle is adding to the amount chargeable on death duties, and 
I shall endeavour to show by one or two examples what a very 
incorrect factor the income tax is, for founding upon it any funda- 
mental law for ascertaining capitalised wealth therefrom. I will 
suppose, for instance, that a public company has paid income tax 
on 100,000/. per annum for ten years, and then fails for 1,000,0001. 
There is no deduction in the amounts appearing as assessed under 
Schedule D for this loss. Or another case: a person holds invest- 
ments in shares of companies and in railway shares. He has a 


good business for some years; but one year misfortune comes upon: 


him, and he loses ten times the annual profit. It does not 
even appear by the assessments that he has claimed back the 
income tax on his outside investments. In fact I believe there are 
doubts if he can do so, besides three years’ return on his business 
income; but even if he claims back this latter, it never appears in 
the ee ene 

We will also take a joint stock bank. Here the profit of 
100,000/. per annum, which is capitalised by the plan adopted at 
2,000,000/. of national wealth, does not represent an unemployed 
capital; the capital overlaps what has already been valued. 

Now these examples show how differently many who do not 
agree with the eminent author may look at such valuations. He 
was careful to explain that he valued everything in the light of 
a “going concern,’ which means future income capitalised as well 
as present capital; but that is not what we want when we are 
comparing inventory wealth. The figures have been used by the 
public as representing the actual wealth. of the United Kingdom 
without the qualification, and they give an exaggerated idea of it, 
to the ordinary mind. 

It is a great mistake to magnify the national wealth. The 
French found this out when they had to treat with Prince 
Bismarck for the evacuation of Paris. The prince brought their 
own valuations of national wealth against them. Several exagge- 
rated totals had been compiled, which M. de Foville characterises 
as “improvisations malheureuses,” and he puts every argument 
that he can in his charming statistical work, “‘ La France Econo- 
‘“‘mique,” for moderating the calculations of the present wealth of 
France. I am equally anxious to do my part in moderating the 


idea which has become current in England, of the immense wealth 


of the United Kingdom. 
Income tax returns may show by their increase in certain 
branches of trade that these particular branches are either doing 


well or badly, but a comparison of the amount paid now, with 


what was paid under Schedule D forty years ago, is most delusive. 
Those who were actually engaged in business at that time, and cap 


Pay 
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remember how the returns were made, can have no doubt of the 
advisability of treating all calculations made thereon, with con- 
siderable caution. 

There are three other items in the account on which I need 
only speak very briefly, first, income of non-income-tax-paying 
classes derived from capital, say 67,000,000/. capitalised at 
335,000,000/. I have no objection to this, I only hope it is 
more; but it must be borne in mind that fully one-third of this is 
invested in consols through the savings banks, and the eminent 
author proposed to exclude consols from his valuation. Secondly, 
movable property not yielding income, namely, furniture and 
works of art, 960,000,000/. A very large sum, but possibly not 
beyond the value of household effects in either country. Of the 
two, France would probably have a greater value than the United 
Kingdom, because there are not only more dwelling houses, but so 
many more of her population are the owners of their own houses, 
and do not live from hand to mouth. Government property in 
England is valued at 500,000,000/., while consols are not valued as 
private property. Here is a difference which at first sight appears 
important. The British valuation of national wealth which has 
been copied in the Appendix does not include consols, because, 
although they are owned by own countrymen, the government 
owes the amount. On the other hand the government property is 
valued at 500,000,000/. The French national debt, or at all events 
a part of it, is included in the properties passing at death, but 
their national property is not included, and it is much greater 
than ours; besides which the French taxpayers own the reversion 
of all railways, canals, and most public and municipal works, such 
as water companies, &c., and when these fall in, many believe that 
their value will be sufficient to pay off the entire debt. The follow- 
ing extract from M. Leroy Beaulieu’s “‘ Repartition des Richesses,”’ 
edition 1881, p. 489, bears on this point :— 

“Vers le milieu du vingtiéme siécle c’est & 50 milliards 
“ (2,000,000,0001.) et peut-ctre a plus, que s’élévera, nous ne disons 
“pas la valeur (car ce mot ici n’a plus de sens), mais l’ensemble 
“des capitaux dépensés par |’Htat, les communes, et les départe- 
“ments de France pour créer toute une richesse collective, dont 
“la plus grande partie sera mise 4 la disposition gratuite des 
“habitants.” 


Amounts passing at Death. + 


Having calculated French national wealth from the amounts 
passing at death, it is necessary that I should refer to the same 
Statistics in our own country. 

The amount on which probate and succession duties are paid 
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ought to show with some sort of approach to accuracy, the wealth 
of the United Kingdom; just as the “droits de succession” are 
used for showing the wealth of France. In Hngland, however, 
we have certain factors at work which take away from British 
returns some of their value. 

I have already shown how the limited liability system has 
brought an immense amount, which consists of “ prospective 
“profits capitalised” rather than of “concrete wealth,” into the 
meshes of the revenue. 

Take an instance in the great Dubie brewery: capital to start 
with was, ordinary shares, 2,500,000/., which, of course, included 
a very large sum for goodwill, and now the shares are worth more 
than 8,000,000l., in view of prospective profits. Had this concern 
remained in the hands of a private firm, the death of any partner 
would only have added to our probate returns his exact share 
in the actual cash capital and in the value of the buildings; 
now the death duties are added to, by the market value of the 
shares, which must be calculated on a basis of fully five times the 
amount of concrete wealth. I will give another instance: a large 
number of these limited liability companies own real property — 
abroad. If that property were in private hands, it would not come 
into the sphere of our probate duty assessments at all. Our laws 
admit that it belongs to another nation. In consequence, how- 
ever, of its being represented by shares in a company the head 
office of which is in England, it does come into our returns, 
because all shares and debentures in companies are assessed as 
personal propertiy. 

By these means the British returns assume a shape which does 
not represent substantial wealth in the same manner as the French 
returns. In France the system of joint stock enterprise has not 
made the same progress as it has in England, nor is real property 
in other countries held to any great extent. 

In 1891 the French death duties, including “ donations,” " were 
paid on property amounting to 272,000,000l. “F or 1892 the amount 
was much higher, but, as I have already explained, it was a year of 
great mortality in both countries, and cannot be taken as a test in 
either. Multiplying 272,000,000 by 36, we get a total national 
wealth of 9,800,000,000/. 

The returns for the United Kingdom for 1893 are known. 
Making an allowance for a double entry of 2,000,000/., they amount 
to 235,000,000/., including debts and funeral expenses, which are 
deducted afterwards. I do not deduct them, because it is very 
doubtful if the French do. This amount of 235,000,000/. does not 
include “ donations,” as the French returns do. I think I may 


11 The donations were about one-seventh of the whole. 
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quite reasonably consider that the omission is compensated by the 
various causes | have mentioned, which tend to swell our returns 
very largely, while the French returns are not materially affected 
by the same causes. 

Computing our national wealth in the same manner as we have 
computed that of France, we must multiply the above sum by 36. 
235,000,c00 X 36 = paeeseders 

From this we must deduct the national wealth of Ireland, since 
we were unable to include it at the commencement. I think few 
will be disposed to cavil at my deducting the 460,000,000l., seeing 
that we have valued her land alone at one-sixth of the whole value 
of land in the United Kingdom, and thus leaving Great Britain 
with 8,000,000,000/. 

What the new estate duty is likely to do I cannot be expected 
to know; whether it will reduce the capital value of real estate to 
that extent that there is no increase in the amount passing at death, 
I cannot say, but I am quite prepared to add one-third to the 
amount now passing by succession duty returns, in order to 
compensate for life interests instead of capital value having been 
calculated in the past. 








£ 
This would amount to an addition of............ 18,000,000 
Less for Ireland, one-eleventh ...............seeee 1,700,000 
16,300,000 





to be added. At the multiple of 36 this may be capitalised at 
587,000,000/., bringing the amount to 8,587,000,000/. Dividing 
this amount by the population of Great Britain, 34,500,000 persons, 
I come to an individual wealth of 2487. 

The result seems to me to show that in the fifty years under 
review the French have increased their individual wealth from 
93/. per head to 254/. per head. While we have increased ours 
from 2081. to 248/.” 

Had the French made the most of their position by keeping out 
of disastrous wars, and only maintaining an army of the same size 
as ours, their wealth would to-day have been 1,500,000,000/. more, 
while ours would be 500,000,000/. less. Had not the phylloxera 
devastated their vineyards for a period of over fifteen years, they 


2 The value of the earlier figures in both instances is not so great as the 
later ones. Mons. de Foville admits that at earlier dates some property escaped 
which is now assessed, and that certain alterations have been made from time to 
time in the modes of assessment; while Mr. Porter also admits that in 1841 there 
was a considerable amount of English property which escaped assessment. If we 
added 10 per cent. to each nation’s wealth, at the earlier date, it might perhaps be 
more correct. 
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would have gained in addition 400,000,000/.; in fact their individual 
wealth would have been over 300/., while ours would only haye 
been 234/. . 

I have one important recommendation to make, and that is 
that the very able men who superintend the collaboration of our 
statistics in the legacy, probate, and other revenue departments at 
Somerset House may be provided with the means, by the Govern- 
ment of the day, to tabulate them in a form that will convey to us 
something like a correct idea of the amount that may be set against 
each different sort of property. I am afraid that this has not been 


done in the past through a cheeseparing policy. I believe that if 1 per 


cent. of the amount now spent on Royal Commissions, which are 
meant to do nothing, was spent on making our Government 
returns as perfect as those of France, the nation would gain 
largely by the transfer of the expenditure. We have a splendid 
and willing staff, but 1t is worked too hard. 


What does a Nation gain by Good Agriculture ? 


Having now shown, to the best of my ability (but with every 
wish to be corrected in any error that I may have made), that the 
economic policy of France has been more favourable to her advance 
in wealth than our economic policy has been to ours, I propose to 
endeavour to show that the prices of food are not increased by that 
sort of protection which is necessary for keeping the land of a 
country in a proper state of cultivation. 

I may mention, with much hesitation, because it is not usual 
to enter into personal matters before this Society, that my own 
interest would induce me to prefer the economic system of England 
to that of France. As an importer of foreign corn I should 
apparently gain by corn-growing being abandoned in England, 
and as an owner of grass land, | am undoubtedly interested in 
obtaining cheap foreign cattle food. If I were to farm on the 
system which is coming into vogue in most of our grass counties, 
I should make profitable use of my land during the summer, and 
employ no labour during the winter. I believe that the prevalence 
of this system is the commencement of the downfall of England. 

I want to show why Frenchmen actually prefer to pay 12s. 3d. 
per quarter more for their wheat than we do. This is the process 
of reasoning which comes to their lips: It is true, say they, that we 
are paying this extra price, and that we consume individually at least 
35 per cent. more than you do,” but it does not follow that we 
should have been able to buy it that much cheaper, had we followed 
your example, and opened our ports to the whole world. We grow 


18'The French consumption is rather more than 8 bushels per head against 
the British consumption of 6 bushels. 
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18,000,000 acres of wheat, while you grow less than 2,000,000 acres. 
Had we adopted the system of free imports, our land would have gone 
out of corn cultivation as yours has done, and if 77,000,000 bread 
eaters in Western Europe had been dependent on the world’s 
supply instead of only 39,000,000, prices would be higher. It is 
the knowledge that we shall always protect our agriculturists, 
which causes them to maintain their system of farming. By 
growing 18,000,000 acres of wheat we also produce 18,000,000 
acres of straw. The growth of straw governs our style of 
farming. By the manurial results we are enabled to produce at 
least three times the amount of vegetables that you do. Your 
industrial classes eat very few fresh vegetables, while every family 
in France is amply supphed with them, at a very moderate price. 
We keep three times the number of cows in France that you do 
in Great Britain. Why? Because we have sufficient straw to 
winter our stock in comfort, and thus to save all the manurial 
product in its most valuable form; and notwithstanding your 
larger acreage under pasture, we produce at least three times as 
much milk and butter as you do, and are able to sell it more 
cheaply. We have a twofold object in keeping so many cows: 
Ist, we gain in the production of dairy produce; and 2nd, we 
regard the cow as a machine for turning our straw into the very 
best manure, and thus multiplying our increase in every other 
form. 

Our people appreciate being able to obtain cheap and ample 
supplies of these sorts of food at the expense of paying rather 
more for some other kinds. They certainly save in the cost of 
fresh milk alone more than the extra cost of their wheat. ‘Man 
“does not live by bread alone.” Our townspeople are not short. 
sighted as yours are. They say, if the straw was not grown 
in the country, how dearly we should have to pay to import 
it. We require it for our horses. All our manufacturers 
of machinery, earthenware, and many others, require to 
buy it for packing their goods. All our vintners use it very 
largely, for every bottle of wine is enveloped in its casing of 
straw. Again, how immensely it assists our exports. Were it 
not for this farmyard manure we could not grow the sugar beet, 
and produce the sugar which we consume and export. You 
English people alone take from us as much ag 3,000,000/. worth 
in a year. We could not produce the alcoholic liquors in the 
quantities we now do; you alone take 4,300,c00/. worth from us. 
We could not produce the early potatoes and the onions of which 
considerable quantities go to your country. What can we produce 
better than that which keeps so much labour employed in the pure 
country air, and which enables us to live far more cheaply than 
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we could otherwise do, or even than you do? In our towns the 
rents are not forced up as they are in yours, and the retailer does 
not look for such exorbitant profits. Our wages in the agri- 
cultural districts have increased more than double since 1841. In 
many parts of England the labourers are earning less than ours.” 
Our expenses are less, and we save more. 

We not only protect our farmers, but we also give them direct 
help. Our budget contains the following contributions in aid of 
agriculture :— 


frs. 
Agricultural teaching ........ tects weed read say sciaseuneee anes 3,283,000 
Sheepfolds for breedimg’......ss.s.osssssernstauestyserteosstaeenaaeneae 77,000 
Inspection of agriculture ...:...0..ssrssecsescssseeer ssieceve urgent 85,750 
Subventions to agricultural associations ........... soeneree enh! 850,000 
General and district prize shows ....... sooth sheesh eeeeee aaa 790,000 
Grand premiums and agricultural prizes for ae 185,000 
COMPCLIVLON Gk. csaca-vdcsieerdsseceaperoeeteeees gue sbenoseeveereta tie ’ 
Drainage and irrigation and “sericiculture” 
(expenses of missions abroad) .........sseseeee sipataaee } Sh id 
Premiums on “‘sericiculture’” %.:c.isscccsscsesseeeteene een 2, 5,000,000 
4 cultivation of flax and hemp.............+000 + +2j500,000 
Reconstitution of vineyards .........008 asa pyihib eg tanee Ree ‘ 1,000,000 
Inspection of the butter and manure trade (expenses 
of analysis) earn e ete ssonsisnreige o¥oansceasnnal ethan seeeaeaen \ rates. 
Premium on destruction Of WOlVeS ...0....sscsse-reoossee.ssenssee 40,000 
Decennial agricultural statistics © ..:...s...0sspuccsucs seer vetoes 60,000 
Service of sanitary police for cattle, and indemnities 
for slaughtering ..,..:..50c.cspssussesseadeeesessonehs age nace } 550,000 
Brood mare shows, premiums on stallions, and 
encouragement tO-TACING ..s.ces:1-sestsrve senses nnees By 52PsOVe 
Making irrigating catials © ....s.:css0ss-scssec-sssneseeeasneenene ee 821,500 
Subventions to companies charged with construction 
of irrigating canals’. W55..s..:5.sssesneserete eaten ie eee } M3 (CjOCR 
Guarantee of interest to concessionary companies of 
watering and draining WOrks  ....1........ssscsss-cssssesees has OS: 
Relief for losses from hail, inundations, fire, frost, &e. 2,370,000 
Forestry sChools’.....-c.ccccssessstessecessnsstecebrnennp ice t atte aaa 175,000 
Restoration and preservation of mountain land 
against torrents and avalanches  ..........cssssccessrceoeee acter 4 
Making sand dunes firm, and planted ......... sees 210,000 
Construction of forest roads, cross roads, saw mills, &e. 1,080,000 
Total . (...ic.scccsnidsoovel cooee sueapeneteee Secteeset mn: Itt inaaeam 





We feel secure in our own position. If we were blockaded by 
hostile fleets we should have nothing to fear for our food supply. 


* Extract from letter dated 16th May, 1894, from a landowner in the 
Gard :— 

“Men get here 23 frs. in winter and 3 frs. in summer for about 7% hours per 
“day, that is for mere diggers; but anybody who can do such work as ploughing, 
“ pruning vines and olive trees, gets more. By working piecework they nearly 
** double their wages.” | 
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Contrast our position with yours. What would your position be if 
next March a combination of maritime nations cut off your food 
supplies? Before the end of June you would be compelled to 
capitulate, and pay a ransom which would be based on your 
own exaggerated calculations of your national wealth. You 
would then discover that your investments abroad were not really 
national wealth in its true sense. Your enemies would declare 
all food contraband of war, and would arm every cruiser that they 
could buy or seize to scour the ocean and bring to their own 
ports every vessel loaded with food. The contrast between our 
defensive positions is only too evident. Hven if we did not prefer 
the results of our economic system for other reasons, we should 
adopt it for such reasons as these. 

Gentlemen, my reason for offering this paper to your Society 
was as follows: In the discussion which took place on the valuable 
paper read by Lord George Hamilton in February, I ventured to 
depart (as our President thought) from the subject. matter, by 
suggesting that as a means of national security we should 
encourage the growth of corn at home as well as strengthening 
our navy. The few words which I have now read are meant to 
support my arguments. I insure my house from fire. It is not 
that I expect it to be burnt to-morrow, but 1 know what a serious 
matter it would be to my family if it was. I pay the premium 
gladly, and it is a very small premium which Great Britain would 
need to pay to feel that we had a food supply which could at all 
events be eked out, though perhaps on short commons, in case of 
war. 
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TapteE A.—Amount of Income in Income Tax Returns, derived from 
Capital, Number of Years’ Purchase at which the same may be 
Capitalised, and Approximate Amount of Capital; together with 
Estimate of remaining Income and Capital of the Country. 


(000’s omitted in amount columns. ] 





Under Schedule A— 
Pande oi eee eS. oe eames 
PLottses 4 ee ne oe 
Other profits 


Schedule B— 
(Farmers’ profits) 

Schedule C— 
(Public funds less home funds) 


Under Schedule D— 
Quarries 
Mies hies heseotdaeacee vs Aone ee 
Ironworks 
Gasworks 2? isto 
‘Waterworks 


eee ee ee 


Cee eee eee erererenctnee 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ey 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 


Hishin gs .....0.. neuen eee ene 
Morkettollst fens... cua ee 
Other public companies. ............ 
Foreign and colonial securities, } 
QOC. PS eeeeer stds sss nine ah ee eee 
Railways in United Kingdom .... 
4s out of ; 
Interest paid out of rates, &c. 
Other profits 0..4..6 eee 
Trades and professions—one- 
fifth of total 


income of 
120. millions ics eee 


Total under income tax 


ease 


sere aees 


Trades and professiovs omitted, 20 pO 
cent. of amount assessed, or 36 millions, 
of Wilich Oné-fifth is. .2:,...0..uaeemenen 

Income of iion-income tax paying classes 
derived: fromcapital 4.0) ...s/cesca eee 

Foreign investments, not in Schedules C 
POG D 0c scomovavecgedesecaus veces eee 

Movable property not yielding income, | 
Cid, furniture of houses, &c., works a 


f 


art, Ke. 


ee ee ee ae 


Canals, d&e.xi5 3. eae ae ee 


Income. 


£ 
65,039, 
128,459, 
877, 


65,233, 


933, 
7,603, 
2,265, 
5,026, 
3,260, 
3,546, 
| 618, 

590, 
34,789, 


9,859, 


33,270, 
3,808, 
5,041, 
1,435, 


36,096, 


7,219, 
| 960,t 


67,000, 


50,000, 


554,022, 





21,096, | 


428,848, 


Years’ 
Pur- 


chase. 


26 
15 
30 





8 


25 


Capital. 


£ 
1,691,313,* 
1,926,885, 
26,310, 


521,864, 
527,400, 


3,732; 





OOnNRR A 


oO 


NNN WN 
12) 


1} 


15 


15 


10 


30,412, 
9.060, 
125,650, 
65,200, 
70,920, 
12,360, 
11,800, 
695,780, 


197,180, 


931,560, 
76,160, 
126,025, 
28,700, 


541,440, 





7,619,751, 


108,285, 
14,400, 


335,000, 
500,000, 


960,000, 
500,000, 


10,037,436, 








‘ 


Years’ Purchase and 


Capital at Years’ 


Purchase Employed 


for 1875, where 
Change has now 
been made. 








£ 
1,951,170, 


652,330, 





521,835, 
149,885, 
831,780, 





——$_—— 


10,079,579, . 











* This is the result of capitalising lands in Ireland at fifteen years’ purchase, 


and in England and Scotland at twenty-eight years’ purchase. The average for 
the United Kingdom is an infinitesimal fraction over twenty-six years’ purchase. 


1876. 


+ Estimate of income escaping assessment by raising limit of exemption in 
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TABLE B. 


Grain, Meal, and Flour Imported | Imports, Grain, Meal, and Flour, 


inclusive. 


Commons, 11th February, 1842. ] 


ag a 





into Great Britain from Ireland 
3 between the Years 1831 to 1840 


[See Return presented to the House of 


from all Foreign Countries and 
Colonies into Great Britain between 
the years 1831-40 inclusive. 


[See Return presented to the House of 
Commons, 11th February, 1842. | 











Qrs. Qrs. 
ESL chs cayscbeeereeaaeies 25429,182 TBS y aixceeeonneteaer 354.76,076 
“aR a eo 2,990,767 Oo eee art 656,317 
, a ieecerrra eer eee 2,737,441 OST re 448,239 
t BSE ccontentduetettentisens 2,792,658 I BAN oS iwsae Wea 455,565 
| SO eee cated ah seduce 2,679,438 25 3h eee cee 306,484 
Be oes ns ord ockayss 259585272 7 OG) aan nea eceee 634,673 
; "oF ee) a 3,030,293 187 sles 1,314,197 
‘ Bert econ. Cock vatedene 354.74,302 "BS Ursa ee 1,825,690 
i OSU eatll aha eee ET SA °SOl ele eee 4,529,020 
OS cc ae 27827, 782 A ee ae 3,895,701 
17,241,952 
Less re-exports .....0. 2,211,071 
r 27,663,286 15,030,881 
} | = et] 
¢ 
. ca 
x TABLE C. 


[Foreign Investments actually Paying 
Income Tax, 1892. 


; Income. 
Sch.C. India Government stock 
if PAICUPLOATISH :..0sespserehsses0s \ 332033573 


” » Indian guaranteed rail- 
% ways, canals, and irri- 4,580,797 


h gation Works.............0. 
Ht % ies sae colonial ‘nereneee 
a MOM reso csens 


Sch. D. Foreign and colonial 
i securities and pss 15,671,446 

sions and other profits 

'» Railways out of the 
Be a Kingdom... i as 10% 

» (Act 48 and 49 Vict., 
cap. 51, sec. a 8,229,648 

EOE os.es dee casccne fone 


54,439,642 


The amount of income from similar invest- 
ments calculated in 1885, was as follows— 


Income. 


Sch. C. Public funds less seat 
21,096,000 


funds 


COOH C eee scrersaoereoses 


Sch. D. Foreign and _ colonial g 
SECUTTULCH eee 93299 ;009 


» ~ Railways out of the oh 
United Kingdom _.... 3,605,000 


*Foreign investments not in 
Schedules C and D ............0008 20000; 000 
84,763,000 








_ * Athough only about 20,000,000/. income from foreign investments has been brought 
imto the account since this estimate was made by Mr. Giffen in 1885, yet it is quite possible 
that some portion of the income of “other public companies,” which amounted in 1892 to 
65,953,842. net, may be derived from foreign undertakings. Taking one-sixth part as likely, 
the income from foreign investments would now reach the sum of 65,439,642. 

The Act 48 and 49 Vict. was passed with a view to the discovery of all coupon bonds 


held in the United Kingdom. 
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Taste D.—Amounts of Inheritances and Donations subject to Duty 


in France. 


[Millions of francs.] 





























Inheritances. Donations. Total. 
L840 clas 1,609 607 25216 
POOR 2,025 659 2,684 
GO penelertrtoness | PLB. 802 3,526 
15 is Pope arr 3,029 851 3,880 
ASL Brice sienna 3,837 930 4,567 
EST On eee eee. 3.342 ; 682 4,054 
SF eater yee att 5,011 718 R720 
A ie Se aoe og ci 3,951 1,128 5,079 
Bloopers (ih 34a, 1,033 4,745 
ac deuce 3,931 : 996 4,927 
MES RO cee nr < A254. 1,067 6,320 
£10. ae 4,702 1,068 5,779 
WW keri no ctu 4,438 1,028 5,466 
18a eee 4,748 1,054 5,802 
21 Oa ee 5,004 1,103 6,107 
SSO ter ocean vanes 5,266 iy 6,383 
BO Lates eee ovcreesst 4,914 1,089 6,003 
a DMEM ecntedcescs: 53027 1,046 6,073 
deb Aen nemery 5,244 1,062 6,306 
EBA Boric csvesnsets. 5,078 1,028 6,101 
SEE acsceuseaceee 5,407 1,021 6,428 
ESO Leet inutiseMars 55369 1,019 6,388 
SO lee ote 5,409 998 6,407 
Bo So Peaep ae ts ee Pee? 959 6,331 
iei* Bemis. seme 5,059 942 6,cO1 
1890 ern! 6,811 937 . 6,948 
"OL MeareG es | 5,792 1,008 6,800 ° 
"ODisinecsbtticcdocs 6,405 1,012 7,417 















with Foreign Imports for what zs Sold. 




















BLE I.— Value of a Year’s Produce from A 
based on the Value as Food for Stock for 
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gricultural Land in the United Kingdom 
what is used on the Farm or in competition 












































Acreage Average 
in Yield Quantity. Price. Total Value. 
1893. per Acre. 
CEREALS. Acres Bshls. rs. £ 

p re ee 1,955,213 29 7,087,647 | 24s. per qr. 8,505,176 
TLR  occccotessseccecosccesseres cocees =e i ms 30s. per acre 2,852,819 

Total 0G ae sesrsens| 13995,218 29 7,087,647 = 11,437,995 

. EE GS Ee SE Ee SE ee Se, 

Barley ; Grain—Two-thirds fine quality... oth es e ra Boe nen are eee. 

One-third feeding quality cos = 3,142,430) 15s. ,, 2,331,825 

BE ri vasicdvavoets ii acees es +a" nae pe. 20s. per acre sgn) 208 

Total Barley Bice tes ete scantnecacrssass 2,251,293 333 9,427,290 em 13,439,193 
a F i SS Soe | CORES ECO ED SS EE CE 
et — | | amnret| ise. por ge, | atonein 

»  Five-sixths used by farmers = ares 17,558,945 | 14s. MA 12-201,272 
(at consuming value)... 
— — ae 25s. per acre 5,944,920 
Extra Price on 1,000,000qrs. sold ak as — 7s. per qr. 350,000 
for oatmeal and special purposes ee eee Be a 
Total Oats ...crcecensreinrnn| 4435,944 | 88 | 21,070,734) — Sh ae 
; SS SS | OD ED | peer ree 
Peas, Beans, and Rye: including} 528.730 ae — dl. per acre 2,643,650 
’ Straw : Ee eS | ES | 
Extra Price on 1, 500,000 tons straw Pe 
sold to persons who ‘are not —_ a 4 12. per ton 1,500,000 
eco cocascsyscccsaicosncees oc ees 
CERES GD SES | AS 
Roots. / ¥ Aa: 
I 137,244 a om Idd. per acre gee 
oo Se 390,577 | — pee es cael 
Treland ....... Meee atte iadeeaseets 734,853 ax Le ML, pales eat 
Extra Price on 1,c00,000 tons ait an — 30s. per ton 1,500,000 
sold direct to consumers... 

Mal Potatoes ..........sccsseee.. 1,262,674 zx = =i 42,808,201 
: GS PROON OPEC ese ctecevccesccercceccccceceees: 2,245,0 OF <a aa bl. ber a me sases 
Extra price on 1,000,coo tons sold uF me =e LO saan 500,000 
L direct for human consumption ... ee 
Motel TUrnips.............0...ce..s0000-. 2,245,050*|  — I = 11,709,250 

Bis. 413,334*| — se 81. per acre 3,306,672 
OTHER Crops. - 35 

Bes, Vetches, &c., &c. .o:....eseee. 513,000 oo -- 7l. per acre 3,591,000 

xtra Price for 150,000 acres ey path i _ Bl. “f 750,000 

Tota : ; 

i fee ee: Vetches, \ 513,000 ai 5 = 4,341,000 
"9 S “Cerereracccesocersscercceces RE TY 
oars. ohckssecessescoeesss.. 56,000 ke — 451. per acre| 2,520,000 

ap na aaa ere 72,0C0 fn _ L035; 720,000 

‘Ket Gar ; & 

a dens, Orchards, &c., \ 308,000 | — shen ONSET n -. 7,600,000 
8 a ee bes, Nursery a roe tees — 2,000,000 
3 C. Pero eee rorerecceseeesseeses 





* These figures wer 
lightly alter the to 





tals. 





e in 1893 2,286,473 and 394,548 respectively. These corrections will 
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TaBie I.— Value of a Year’s Produce from A gricultural Land in United Ki [ing dom 


cnet nee 

















Acreage in 1893. Price. Total Value, - 
Grass Crops at ConsuMING VALUE. pew ~ ie 
Hay out from Cliver, Senfoin, abil Bois) | 9 oe 10,807,986 
re Meadows (Permanent Pasture)... 5,803,011 (Oz. ee 20,310,571 
Pr Pchecis who are aot farmers EEN — lbs. 2,400,000 
Total Hay. sins or emree 8,504,857 we 38,517,955 











Value Con- 


Number of Animals tributed by Grass 








Grazed.* per Hea 
*Grazing : Steers and Heifers; summer fat- Re 
tening (corn and cake extra) .. t 1,200,000 21. 2,400,000 - 
Cowesee Heifers in milk and in 4,000,000 oy 20,000,000 
Horses and Colts; summer keep ... 700,000 30s. 1,050,000 | 
Mares and Unbroken Horses; : ‘a 
winter KEEp .cu..ice scsi eens } 500,000 21. 1,000,0¢0 
Sheep; summer fattening (corn; vf) 
roots, and cake extra) ............ } 7,000,000 6s. 2 * 
Sheep, store; keep, wool, and vn 
INCLEABE ...; <iscasceseseentandeeweeieas 20,000,000 10s. 1,00 
Young Store Cattle; keep ............ About 5,000,000 20s. 5,000,900 
Asses, goats, &C. ......00. RECA — os 200,000 
Total Grazing, at consuming ~ 
ai _ 00 
WALUC Less eer tte ere ere 41,750,0 ” 


eae 4 
ee EE OD | EE EES Ca 


Poultry fed on home grown produce only 


Pigs and Poultry : Profit on Pigs and 
} ¥ teas 1,500,000 
beyond the value of that produce .........4 000 z 


* The acreage of the Grazing is as follows :— 





Acres. 
Aftermath of Clover, Sainfoin, and Rotation Grasses ..............+ses seeeetettee 4 2,701,846 
5 Permanent iPasture i.ccsssnsseeseesns nenaee® seccegecaus}ioeestoantuatsnes 5,803,011 
Clover, Sainfoin, and Rotation Grasses, not for Hay ........0..ssceccoseeveseeenes 3,214,503 
Permanent Pasture, not for Hay.......sssscseee di esecnswawaanahinienaewdoesee ea a mmeents 21,897,370 
otal -ietacesseceec ceaploateceauestntte Prd ace ERT Be 33,616,730 


To which must be added about 29,000,000 acres of unenclosed Mountain and Heath Land. 


SUMMARY. 
Value. 
ee 

Total Cereals ............ dacsb sof VEconse chek bellsdpoe teen sd titakee many tn aman 

is SNROOtB eras. cree eerees Peis e hee sesdbepVeeetortabive ie), 20%) ORC anne 

5, other Crops ....}... Re ee Ne asvsossonecetace tL Fad OmamEam 

5» Grass Crops at consuming Value .......6 75,267,955 

seme SEAN POUL Ry ss cea asessndegantieti 1,500,000 





Grand Totall........ccsccssessrecssvevcse LGN Oueia 
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Taste I1.—Valuation of Live Stock in the United Kingdom, Valued at 
Store Prices, seeing that their Food has been Valued in Table I; if not 


Valued as Stores, the Food would be Valued twice over. 








£ 
pera ee MATIC OOIESY 2, Oo (LBL. )) oo osc.i cso. secncsesessastonssossensvaes 37,134,000 
MUS OP OR MAI STORIE face cchsoi0sspcncoasneessstealeascenebareivenvas 2,000,000 
Cows and heifers in milk or in calf, 4,014,055 (121.) ........ 48,168,660 
(This includes old cows, almost unsaleable, and heifers 
that will not calve for eight months) 
Cattle 2 years old and above, 2,683,415 (121.) wees 32,200,980 
5» over 1 year and under 2 years, 2,334,049 (70.10s.)..... 17,505,367 
Calves and cattle under 1 year, 2,176,035 (3/. 108.) wu... 8,616,122 
WEE ae Ot le TCC RC LOG. cine sbdacnsosieescsedensdasbesesesedehees 2,000,000 
RTPA GOD RONG OE ON SLS.) L.....cc0c.cekdselonssselisocesesdeeesoreeodte 31,616,089 
Pe eT A ROO DON ies -clceetnctes al {acankal....ncvelsovesbedsgales 9,011,076 
Te ect CTT ic does .sSbeeds solevccdcutos vosdodeeees 4,917,045 
See OOO US BUHE GF kL Lon 1sh.5cc2oa0e case cces-ooblectesdeuve saptasvosbes 1,000,000 
AMINE eC aS RUER Eh ORR 29F. 02-20... (an.sch bed cnnescnsedd soondeeh ecesccooctar 3,000,000 
197,169,339 


Tase IIl.-—Permanent Capital Invested in the Business. 


Harness for 1,012,867 working horses in Great Britain, 4 oe és 
cost when new 3,038,601. oui... eecesetceesseceesees value Ricans re) cy 
Harness for about 350,000 working horses, Ireland ............ 525,000 


Carts, implements, tools calculated at 15s. per acre on 
the arable land, 20,280,000 acres 


j 


Pere ero r mere seer errs eoebosseeeseenas 


1§,2,00,000 


Carts, implements, tools for grass land, at 6s. per acre, Pees 
BP aaapeseie se. cancscnodenndeqe ss onussonesorsdnrrveepenes aT Cae 
Seeds, clover, grass seed, mangold, and turnip seed, bought 2,000,000 

(Seed, wheat, barley, and oats not being deducted from 
the crops, are valued therein) 

Unspent manure after wheat and roots, say 6,0c0,000 
? f ( 6,000,000 

OES, se re AR a mA Liane Bim eee getter 

Unspent manure on grass land where cattle have been 
. 1,800,000 

grazed with cake or corn, 1,200,000 head (30s.)  ........ 

On grass land where sheep have been fattened with al! DG Sc0 
OW COT 289i 7,200,000 NEAT 1(58:)) <..i...3 isntvecvensscncevendanoooate 5 SPOON E 
Dung heaps, less value of straw, already credited to crops 5,000,000 
Artificial manure and corn and cake in stock at one time.... 3,000,000 


The valuation of crops includes fresh manure applied, 
rent, labour, and taxes paid. 


—_ 


45,775,000 





TasLe LV.—Summary. Total Valuation of Tenants’ Capital. 


One year’s crops, Table I—171,936,9271. ; ke taba , is 6 
BPMN IG UF PME. 5. LE EN S22AS. .asd svcneabondg dochos Banded Weaseee 120,952,095 
Live stock, Table II—197,169,339/.; deduct one-tenth 
for the enumeration being made on 4th June ote | 177,452,406 
Strend OL year, ald for Casualties) c....:c.cc-<ns0cd rqrecoeees eee: 
yu i <j ' . 
BR ep ° #5778,800 


352,180,101 
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Discussion on Mr. Harris’s Paper. 


Tre CHarrwan (Str Rawson W. Rawson) in opening the discussion, 
said that, even admitting that the growth of wealth in France had 
been greater than in Great Britain, he could not see that it was in 
any way proved to be the result of the different commercial policy 
of the two countries. But the methods of using the data for such 
a comparison required very close investigation, and he himself 
doubted them, for the reason that Mr. Harris at the outset had 
compared Mr. Porter’s estimate, based on the value of personal 
property and of rental of lands, with an estimate of French 
property derived from death-duties. The two methods did not seem 
to him to be comparable. He did not believe it possible to compare 
the wealth of two countries upon either base without knowing 
clearly the data on which the calculations of both countries were 
framed, and he could not even feel sure how far the assessment and 
collection of death-duties in France afforded the means of judging 
of the growth of national wealth in that country at different periods. 


Mr. SrepHen Bourne said that the paper must be taken as an 
instalment only of an inquiry into a question of very great im- 
portance. It was so intricate a subject, and required so much 
knowledge of the circumstances under which the statistics were 
compiled, of the systems adopted in the different countries, and 
of the fluctuations in the modes of valuation, that it would require ~ 
much time and thought before it could be thoroughly elucidated. 
There were several points to be borne in mind. He was decidedly 
of opinion that the national debt must be excluded from any 
calculation of the national property, and, on the other hand, that 
the value of Government property must be included. Property 
existing in the country did not cease to be wealth because it 
belonged to the Government and produced no interest, but the 
debt exhausted the resources of the country, and, although a 
source of wealth to individuals, was such at the expense of other 
individuals. The circumstances of France, and England were so 
different that an estimate of the amount of wealth within the 
boundaries of either country was not a fair criterion. There was 
comparatively very little colonial enterprise in France, and very 
little money was invested in foreign countries. Any proper 
estimate of the growth of wealth must refer to the two empires | 
rather than the two kingdoms. Mr. Harris took no account of 
this when dealing with the death-duties. The author spoke of the 
fact that foreign property held by commercial bodies at home 
becoming an estimated source of wealth by being subjected to 
death-duties, whereas if property were not held by a company it 
would not appear in the estimate. It could make no difference to 
the real wealth of a country in either case. Whena man started his 
son in business in America, as a result of his own savings, that 
was just as much a proof of prosperity at home as if the money 
had been held by a public company in England. The habits of 
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the people, again, were completely different in France and England, 
the tendency to save being much stronger in the former country 
than in the latter; and it did not follow at all that the accumula- 
tion was a result of a difference in the economic policy of the two 
countries. It must be borne in mind that the money which went 
to the colonies really belonged to the empire as much as that 
which remained at home. Much wealth also which had been 
accumulated at home had been invested abroad, sometimes in 
countries whose protective policy gave firms the means of em- 
ploying their capital. There were an immense number of causes 
to be investigated, and their origin to be discovered, before any 
accurate conclusion could be arrived at. He thought that 
Mr. Harris had done good service in commencing an inquiry 
which he hoped younger Fellows of the Society would pursue. 


Mr. Rowianp Hamitrton said that in the event of a war cutting 
off our food supplies, our position would be much the same as that 
of a continental nation growing its own food, if a hostile force 
crossed its frontier and could ravage the country. No doubt 
England would suffer in case of a long and disastrous war, but not 
more so than any other foreign country. We were bound to 
accept our position as a maritime and mcrcantile power. We 
could not raise food enough to keep pace with the increase of 
population, which was one important element in national strength. 
He thought that we had no reason to be dissatisfied with our 
position, or that we were in any way insecure because we depended 
on the manifold resources of our trade even for our food supply. 

History confirmed this view, for if there were one city more 
than another which had remained stable in the face of the greatest 
possible difficulties, it was Constantinople. It could not draw its 
supplies from its own territory. It fell at last not from any 
inherent defect, but only because those nations towards which its 
trade was mainly directed fell into utter ruin when the Turk over- 
ran Western Asia. Very much the same could be said of the 
commercial cities of Italy. There was no reason to suppose that, 
so Jong as we took care of our defences, we were in a less favourable 
position than any continental power. 


Mr. F. Henprixs called attention to the enormous divergence 
in the valuations of land as made by Dr. Giffen and Mr. Harris, 
the latter being 44¢ millions below the former. Land had always 
been, in a general way, and as an element of national wealth, 
considered to be as valuable a security, and in some respects more 
stable, than consols, and ought also to be valued at a somewhat 
lower rate of interest, and therefore at a higher number of years’ 
purchase. Consideration should be given to the fact that so long 
as reasonable order is preserved in a State, the capital value of the 
land must endure to some one or other, but that interest on public 
debts was liable to be suspended or reduced to little or even to 
nothing, its capital value being thus diminished or effaced as by a 
Sponge. At the present time consols bearing 24 per cent. interest 
were valued at forty years’ purchase ; and, in an estimate like the 
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one before the meeting, of the value of the land as national wealth, 
we might not be greatly erring if we multiplied the gross rental of 
Great Britain by thirty-six years’ purchase in an estimation of its © 
capitalised value. In doing so we should be allowing a deduction 
of 10 per cent. (as compared with the capitalised comparative 
value of forty years’ purchase for consols) to provide against some 
at least of the special burdens upon land other than income tax, 
which fell upon consols’ interest as hardly as upon interest from 
land. So that Dr. Giffen in valuing land rental (gross) of Great 
Britain had, comparatively with the present undoubted forty years’ 
purchase as the capitalised value of 23 per cent., allowed a 
margin of twelve years’ purchase off the gross value, and was not 
exaggerating when he took only twenty-eight years as the capi- 
talised value. 

He therefore held that Dr. Giffen’s estimate was the more 
reasonable of the two before this meeting, and he could not 
conceive that Mr. Harris could be right in considering land, taking 
it all round in the United Kingdom, as worth only eighteen and 
a-half years’ purchase. It would result if this were really so, 
that the whole was calculated upon the basis of interest being 
5°405 per cent., say 5/. 8s. rd. In point of fact Mr. Harris seemed 
to be making a deduction of 54 per cent. from gross value, if we 
take forty years’ purchase of consols’ interest as determining the 
standard from which the value of other descriptions of British 
national wealth can be, with more or less accuracy, determined or 
compared as at the present date. Mr. Harris, as well as Dr. Giffen, 
had valued Irish land at fifteen years’ purchase; but the amount ~ 
was so small in comparison with that of English and Scottish land, 
that it did not form an important item in the total. He would also 
ask Mr. Harris at what number of years’ purchase the French 
lands had been calculated? It was tolerably notorious that in 
some parts of France land did not pay more than 24 per cent., 
which was forty years’ purchase. In taking twenty-eight years’ 
purchase for land in the whole of Great Britain, Dr. Giffen had 
been guided also by the fact that much land was being built 
upon, and in view of our, comparatively with France, fast in- 
creasing population, contained all the potentiality of future 
increase in value. Nor could he (Mr. Hendriks) agree with 
Mr. Harris that repairs and improvements should be deducted ; 
for the greater part of these, whether necessary or not, or volun- 
tary, or the contrary, would certainly be defrayed either by the 
landlord or the tenant, or by both. But whoever paid for this, 
the value of the improved land remained as national wealth. The 
method of calculating from the death-duties seemed to him most 
fallacious. Two countries might have property of precisely similar 
value, but the rate of mortality in the one might differ by 10 per 
cent. from that in the other. The rate of mortality in France 
amongst the class of landed proprietors he believed to be greater 
than in England, partly because the population represented by this” 
class was an older one, there being a smaller element of young 
life. Consequently, if when in England a multiplier of 36 was 
taken, in roughly, but he submitted, very inaccurately, deducing 
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the capital value of the whole land of the country from the one 
year’s falling in from deaths, as would be indicated by the amount to 
be assessed to the death-duties of the future, it might be necessary 
in such a comparison as Mr. Harris had brought to notice, to take 
a corresponding multiplier of 40 in France. That was an actuarial 
question depending on the exact distribution of the population 
at each age amongst the landed proprietors of the two countries, 
and its accurate solution was one certainly of exceeding delicacy, 
and open to many errors and doubts. 


Major P. G. Cratcin said that the author had put two, if not 
three, papers into one, and raised various questions of method which 
could be best discussed apart from the comparative figures adduced. 
Thus the valuation of land just mentioned by Mr. Hendriks was 
a specific question which might be fitly debated by itself. He 
thought it would be fairer to take the smaller number of years’ 
purchase at the present time in capitalising the land rentals shown 
in the income tax returns. Mr. Harris had doubted the wisdom 
of taking the income tax returns as a basis for the Schedule D 
capitalisations in thisinquiry. With regard to land even, however, 
there did seem to be great difficulty in employing these figures. 
The difference between the figures used by Dr. Giffen and those 
of Mr. Harris was so great that it was clear it represented not 
wholly a reduction of value, but the result of employing different 
‘methods of calculation. Mr. Harris held that the income tax 
returns had not been lowered sufficiently to suit the alteration 
which had occurred in the rents. That was possible, but any 
reduction of estimated national wealth due to capitalisation on a 
lower figure, if merely arrived at by the rectification of the method 
on which the calculation was made, could not be held to affect the 
total growth or diminution of wealth during the time, unless the 
earlier figures were also corrected to the scale proposed. With 
regard to Mr. Hendriks’ remarks that twenty-eight years’ pur- 
chase of land rental was the better estimate, he would refer to the 
‘Treasury valuation of 1885, appearing in the elaborate calculations 
made in Sir R. Paget’s Return of Real and Personal Property 
mm 1886. At that time the figure taken was twenty-five years’ 
purchase on the gross value; and this was the result of de- 
ductions from sales which had actually taken place, and based 
on information collected through the Local Government Board. 
Speaking generally on the wealth comparisons in the paper, he 
thought that they had not sufficient data for very reliable con- 
clusions, and that those which they had at different dates and in 
the two separate countries were not comparable in every instance. 
But the most interesting point to himself was the method—novel 
as compared with those usually quoted in recent years—which 
the author had proposed for the valuation of the agricultural 
production and agricultural capital of this country. Mr. Harris 
wished them to consider as produce to be valued only primary 
produce, grain, grass, or green crops, and not to reckon at all 
the secondary produce from the sale of live stock. Now the 
‘animal production formed by far the largest portion of ultimate 
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agricultural produce—the one to which a money value could be 
attached when sold, and it would cause a very great change if we 
were to take now only the primary production, and value the 
grass of the country at its consuming value before it went into the 
animal. He had understood Mr. Harris to contend that there was 
no profit in fattening stock (except pigs and poultry), that the 
sole profit accrued from growing grain, grass, or roots, and that 
these alone ought to be valued. That was not the French method, 
in which no doubt there were more double entries than in the old 
fashioned English valuation. But the difference of method would 
prevent the totals being accurately contrasted. He should imagine 
that there was some very considerable deduction to be made from 
the estimate of agricultural production attributed to France. Before 
any such comparison of produce was accepted, they required to know 
which of the two methods—the valuation of the crops saleable or 
consumed, or of the sales of vegetable produce and of that yielded 
by the manufactured commodity, or live stock—was the correct 
basis of an estimate of the agricultural wealth of the country. 
Discussion on a definite point like this might be more useful than 
on the less tangible but wider issues to which the author had 
devoted so much labour. 


Mr. Cuare Seweit Reap agreed with the author that it was 
quite sufficient to value the land at twenty-five years’ purchase; in 
fact, in the eastern counties he thought twenty years was nearer 
the truth. At least 25 per cent. should be deducted from the 
property tax returns to arrive at the net value, and he was sure 
that the owners of real estate did not net in these days of agricul- 
tural depression more than 50 per cent. of the gross value. The 
more rapid increase in English, as compared with the French, 
populations might make some difference as to the relative value 
and the average wealth of individuals in the two nations; the 
English population having nearly doubled, while the French 
remained almost stationary. The agriculture of the two countries 
was also very different, England being chiefly a meat producing 
nation, while France produced more milk. He agreed with Mr. 
Harris’s novel valuation of crops, and thought that he was right in 
not valuing the fodder and roots produced twice over: once 
before they were consumed by the animals, and then again by 
valuing the animals after they had eaten them. He was quite 
right in not enumerating the animals and adding them to the 
acreage value of the produce of the country, although they did add 
to its agricultural wealth. There was, however, still the value of 
the large quantity of artificial food produced outside the country, 
which augmented the value of the manure, and much increased the 
animal food of the country as well as added to its cereal produce. — 


Mr. Harris, replying to the chairman’s objection that a 
valuation from death-duties for France could not be compared 
with Mr. Porter’s computation for 1841, would point out that 
Mr. Porter had himself used the death-duties, and quoted them 
specially as proving that the nation then possessed at least the 
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2,000 millions which he had given as the value of personal property 
in Great Britain at that time. Mr. Porter also distinctly stated 
that certain important classes of property then escaped death- 
duties, so that he (Mr. Harris) could see no reason for making 
any reduction in his valuation of British as compared with French 
wealth at that time. Referring to Mr. Bourne’s statement that 
the wealth of the whole empire ought to be calculated and not that 
of Great Britain alone, Mr. Harris pointed out that even if it 
were, the individual wealth would be no greater at the present 
time. Mr. Bourne had asserted that whether foreign property 
belonged to an individual or a company it made no difference, but 
it did make this important difference in any calculation of national 
wealth made on amounts passing at death, that in the latter case 
the value of the property came into the death-duties, but not in 
the former. As regarded the greater tendency to thriftiness in 
France, he quite admitted it, but he attributed it to the different 
economic policy of the two countries: our policy driving the 
people into the towns, where they met with gin palaces at every 
corner. He (Mr. Harris) believed that a Frenchman in Paris 
squandered quite as much as an Englishman in London. Mr. 
Bourne seemed to think it was as much to our interest to compete 
with foreigners in their countries as to do our productive work at 
home. He (Mr. Harris) considered it a great loss to England that 
an Englishman should use his capital for establishing a cotton 
factory in the United States instead of at home. Mr. Rowland 
Hamilton had said that every country was hable to be attacked, 
and that therefore England stood in no exceptional position in this 
respect; but Hngland was hable to be attacked in two ways: we 
offered the greatest temptation to an enemy, who knew that we 
could be starved by cutting off our food, and by this means we 
might.be subdued without a single soldier landing on our shores. 
This was not the case with any other important country. He 
(Mr. Harris) had studied the matter of food supply perhaps more 
than any other, and he was sure that with an altered system of agri- 
culture England could raise food enough: not sufficient perhaps to 
live as we do now, but enough to withstand a siege. We had at 
least 12 million acres in the poorest grass, which could with the 
greatest advantage to the wage-earning classes be turned into 
arable land. In reply to Mr. Hendriks, land was valued in 
France for computing the amounts passing at death at twenty- 
five years’ purchase of its presumed annual value, the only 
difference from his (Mr. Harris’s) estimate for England being 
that it was estimated in France on the gross value. But as land 
was very seldom rented there, belonging mostly to those who 
cultivated it, the valuation was taken at a lower sum than in 
England, where actual rentals fixed the value for death-duties. 
Mr. Hendriks had also said that some of the land was building 
land; but, as a rule, so'soon as houses were built the land and the 
houses were assessed together in the rent of the houses. It was not 
until the division came for death-duties that the two properties 
were sometimes divided into ground rents and leaseholds. In all 
cases where the ground belonged to the owner of the house the 
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two were valued together as a house under Schedule A. The 
difference in the rate of mortality in France to that in Great 
Britain was a question which he would investigate, as it might 
alter in some slight degree the number of years’ purchase applic- 
able to each country... With reference to Mr. Hendriks’ remarks 
as to the rental of agricultural land, he was perfectly certain that 
land was worth now nothing like what it was in 1885; and in 
regard to Major Craigie’s question as to the number of years’ 
purchase which should now be used as a fair multiple, he would 
remark that it was almost impossible to sell land now, while 
there had been plenty of buyers in 1885. If it had been valued , 
at twenty-six years’ purchase then, it ought not to be worth 
more than eighteen or twenty years now. In the paper just 
read he had taken twenty-five years, and also allowed an extra 
3,000,000/. a year for more favourably situated lands. In almost 
all former agricultural valuations which he (Mr. Harris) had 
studied he had found numerous double entries: first the crops 
had been valued, then the cattle, and then the milk, &c. Now it 
must be evident that the milk, and the meat, and the wool were 
all produced by the food, and if both were valued, the same thing | 
was valued twice over. The most ridiculous estimates were 
perhaps those of the United States. It was these double entries 
that he had tried to avoid. He wanted also to avoid the necessity 
of calcul ating what proportion of the meat, milk, &c., was made 
from foreign food apart from English; for if all were valued as our 
own ag ricultural production, we should value the foreign cattle food 
used, ‘besides the crops of Hngland, and thus the foreign crops — 
would appear as British produce. ‘He found that, as a farmer 
himself, he did not make any more at the present prices by pro- 
ducing beef, mutton, and dairy produce than if he had sold the 
crops as soon as harvested, even at the present low prices. On 
pork and poultry there might be some profit besides the cost of 
food, and this he had allowed for. Twenty years ago he had made 
a profit by feeding cattle on home produced food, but he could not 
do so now that prices of meat had gone down. Not only from his 
own experience, but also from careful inquiries made elsewhere, he 
had come to the conclusion that a heifer and calf sold at the first 
calving for, say, 11/. to 12/., which is about the average price to- 
day, had not paid for the value of its food. If therefore they 
valued what was grown on the land, they would probably rather’ 
over value than under value the agricultural produce of the country ; 
and it was with the object of not under valuing, but with every 
assurance against double entry, that he had adopted the method 
set forth in the Appendix. 


1 T have since investigated the question of length of life in the two countries, 
and I find that at the age of 40 the expectation of life in France is twenty-eight 
years (“ Statistique générale de la France,” 1877-81), while in England it is only 
twenty-seven years at the same age. The age of 40 is the fairest one for our 
calculation where succession to property is the question. The result would show 
that the multiple for Great Britain would be if anything rather less than for 
France. 
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I—Asymmetrical Correlation between Social Phenomena. 
By Prorsssor F. Y. Enarworts, D.C.L. 


In a recent number of the Journal’ I showed that correlated 
phenomena tend to be grouped according to a simple law which 
may thus be restated. If there be two (or mutatis mutandis 
more) measurable phenomena correlated, like the marks in Latin 
and Greek of a candidate at an examination, or the expenditure 
on tea and sugar in a family budget, the probability that any two 
particular values of each phenomenon, the one deviating by a, the 
other by y, from the averages of the respective phenomena, should 
concur, is proportioned to the constant e (= 2°718...) raised to 
the power az? + 2hey + by?; where a, h, b, are constants proper to 
the subject matter. Whence I deduced an answer to the objection 
which has been made in high quarters to the determination of a 
_ type representing an organic whole which consists of several organs 
or attributes. The average values of the respective organs put 
together form the type. 

I propose now to state some modifications of the theory and 
the rule which are required when the agencies to which a phe- 
nomenon is subject are such as to produce a greater deviation on 
one side of its average than on the other.” To begin with the 
simple case of a single phenomenon fluctuating under the influence 
of numerous independent agencies; the general rule is that the 
frequency of any value distant # from the average value is propor- 

a2 


tioned to e @ where c is a constant.2 But if by way of second 


approximation account is taken of the want of symmetry in the 
agencies at work, this standard form must be corrected. If the 
asymmetry is slight, the corrected form is 


Mee (23 [: 2) 
/ TC ce Crs OG; 


where j is a coefficient which vanishes when symmetry prevails.‘ 
And, if the asymmetry is considerable, the deformation of the 
standard form is more marked. 


1 Vol. lvi, part 4, December, 1893, p. 670. 

* For the proof of the following propositions, see the present writer’s paper on 
the Asymmetrical Probability-Curve presented to the Royal Society, June, 1894. 

® See Methods of Statistics, Jubilee volume. 

* It is the mean cube of error. 
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Extending the analysis to the case of two correlated phenomena, 
we find that the surface expressing the frequency of their 
concurrence is no longer symmetrical, but rather shaped like (the 
upper half of) a pear. The following properties of this asym- 
metrical surface deserve notice. It is no longer true that every 
vertical section of the surface is a probability-curve even of the 
asymmetrical sort. Nor is the locus of correlated or “relative” 
values now a straight line as in the case of symmetry,° but a 
parabola in the case of slight asymmetry, or in more extreme cases 
even more distorted from the right Jine. Nor do the arithmetic 
mean and greatest ordinate any longer coincide, so that caution is 
required in taking either of those averages as the type. 

I subjoin an example which is of social as well as mathematical 
interest: the correlation between the ages of the parties to a 
marriage. Measuring the age of the bridegroom on the axis 2, 
and that of the bride on the axis y, we might expect that z, the 
frequency of marriage, would trace out a probability-surface. 
But it is to be feared that the plurality of independent causes of 
the same order of magnitude,® which is the essential condition for 
the fulfilment of the law of error, may be interfered with by the 
action of one predominant circumstance, viz., the continually 
decreasing number of marriageable persons at each age: a 
number on which the frequency of marriages at that age must 
larzely depend. I propose to show how this disturbing influence 
way be eliminated, referring, in order to fix the ideas, to 4 
particular instance, the statistics of Italian marriages which have 
been discussed by Signor Perozzo in the Annali di Statistica 
(series 3, vol. v), and are familiarised to the English student by 
the splendid stereogram exhibited in the rooms of the Statistical 
Society. 3 


Fire. 3. 
MEN. WOMEN. 

15 

i 

4 ig 
20 20 
25 25 
30 30 
35 35 
40 40 


5 See the preceding paper, y. 671. 6 ‘Thid., p. 672. 
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Let us imagine the marriageable persons in the country mar- 
shalled in two hosts confronting each other, as in the annexed 
figure; with columns of various depth corresponding to the 
number of marriageable persons at each age (beginning at 15 for 
women, 18 for men, as in the statistics referred to). And let us 
figure the influences at work by imagining that wives are obtained, 
according to the customs of primitive marriage, by being as it 
were shot down. ‘Then in any male columns, «, one archer is as 
likely as another to be successful; abstraction being made of all 
distinctions except that of age. And in any female column, y, 
one individual is as exposed to fire as another. Let /, be the size 
(proportioned to the depth) of column a, \, of column y. Then, 
in this new form of the battle between the Greeks and Amazons, if 
2M, be the observed number of fatal wounds inflicted by the Greek 
column x on the Amazonian column y (during a certain short 
period), («My + Jz) X 1,000 is the damage done (on an average) 
by any Greek regiment (1,000 strong) of column «2 to the 
Amazonian column y. This expression divided by \, and multi- 
plied by 1,000, that is («My + lz X dy) X 1,000,000, represents the 
impression made by any Greek regiment of column # upon any 
Amazonian regiment of column y. 

Or whether is it easier to say that »M, + ly X dy is the 
probability that any assigned bachelor or widower, Signor P., will 
marry within a certain period (two years in the case referred to) 
any assigned spinster or widow, Signorina, or Signora, Q. 

This result appears to disagree with that given by Signor 
Perozzo in his classical study of the subject in Annali di Statistica, 
series 3, vol. v, and embodied in the stereogram, which is placed in 
the rooms of the Statistical Society. I am unable to follow the 
reasoning on p. 183 of the paper referred to. At any rate for 
the purpose here in view, to obtain coefficients of matrimoniality 
not involving the number of marriageable persons at each age, it 
seems proper to substitute for the sixth table, which embodies 
Signor Perozzo’s final results, a table derived as follows from the 
preceding materials. His first table, giving the number of 
marriages at each age, our ,M,; and his fifth table—the product 
of his third and fourth—giving, in our symbols, ,M,?~ (le X ry) ; 
divide each entry in his fifth table by the corresponding entry in 
the first table in order to obtain the required table. The Secretary 
of the Statistical Society has kindly had this operation performed ; 
the coefficients calculated under his directions are presented in the 
subjoined table :— 
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Age 


of Bride- | 1516 16—17.| 17—18,| 18—19.| 19—20. 

18—19... 0-070 eee 0-235 
19—20.... 0-138 cone O-471 
2021... 0-273 6636 | 0-941 
21—22.... 0-442 haiehes 1811 
22—28.... 0573 Mabe i 2245 
23—24.,...| 0°768 ee 2°861 
24—25.... 0:880 1950 | 3°570 
5—26....| 7°704 parry 3°490 
2¢—27...| 0867 | 2:784 | 3-632 
7—28...., 0800 | 17718 | 3°5738 
28—29.... O'551 | 17300 | 2°628 
29—30....| 0°472 eee 2°306 
wel O'425 eagle 2°116 
2... 0340 | o8s1 | 1-764 
oe 0-479 Tay 1643 

....| 0°278 we 1°480 

| 0-222 | o547) 1-082 

| 0-208 | 0-359 | 0-857 

| 0-217 | 0312 | 0-935 

Teo gous \eceiok 0:596 

0 i agi O51 

0-091 | 0167 | 0-358 

oe Me 0-296 

0 | o167 | 0-292 

0 : MD 0-182 

0 Se 0-167 

0 i Sis 0-167 


Note.—The maximum in each horizontal row is in heavy type. 
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3°952 


4°843_ 
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-6°746 
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5°523 





4°440 





4°040 





3°266 


3°032 


2,410 





1°958 


1°782 





1°435 
1°076 
1°056 
0758 
0*500 
0°346 


0°318 





0°348 





0°300 


0678 
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ge should Marry within Two Years a particular Woman of Given Age. 





















































































Age of Bride. 
26,| 26-27. 27-98 | 2829/2930, 3031. 3132,|3233 
091 | or182° 0-154 re 0-083 tron Bay: O'ILI 
448 ORR 0-298 Vee 0-143 O°186 0-133 Glrg2 
941 0895 | 0-758 o'g19 | 0:452 | 0°363 0191 0296 
307 Poot 1°386 irae: 0-792. O68 5 0°648 Paice 
072. 3°395 | 2°662 | 2°212 “1-602 hee 0-960 Rte 
590° yy: 4970 wager 2-856 ey 1786 | 1-625 
941 9°732 | 7°825 5877 | 4557 3°444 | 2°828 oo. 
630. 12°673 | 10-932 8364. 5°925 sce 3-781 Be 
524 | 20:40 16°461 11-633. 8°738 6564 | 5160 es 
331. 19°378 | 19° 809 iebhse: 10806 Wie) 6536. 6gey 
129 20: *380 | 19- 350. 187204. 11849. 9°549 “7301, 6-763 
006. 19°257 | 19-135 16907 | 16°069 66 8-972 7826 
985 | 19° 973 |21° 080 19482 | 16°416 | 14°671 11-425 98a 
492 | 18-178 20-861 | 18-976 | 15°683 12'975 |13°678 reson 
520 19 117 [97 498\ 19 528 |16 907 | 77-674 [15-414 | 18323 
peeer ia Bae cee Pt 
912 | 19°307 | 21°519 |97- 955) 18°131 |16°649 | 16°845 | 16°602 
275 | 18137 |19° 781 19°070 7 650 tees” 16356 r6gan 
390. ee 17230 17°282 17-989 vies 14-962 16°43 ie 
164, Is eas 15°804 ee i 667 | 14511 15°212 paces 
021 13°446 |1'7"'700 | 15*080 13: 931 |'12°298 | 15°594, pay 7 
Po8 | 11711 13527 16:107 13-713 Cree 13°723 13°474. 
B49 ea 8°059 04 4 13°683 12080 12-938 13°785 
lL 8°982 | 10°395 | 11°224 9-185 11°837 |12°724 on 
Mel eso; | 7-839 ae 9°365 9°328 11150. en 
26 7128 8304 | 7°975 9-564. 5-458 10°007 | 13°818 1 
44, 5538 7804 | 8-757 110-018 | 107518 10-600 fais. 
48 tek 6461 BS | 6'939 | 9:094 | 10°580 9°833, 


cal column is in italics. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































d3—34.| 34—35, 
0'°143 4 al 
0-154 Se 
0-372 | 0-323 
0985 | 0934 
1278 : T°000 
2-044 | 2°148 
2-936 184 
3-505 | 37086 
4891 | 3°879 
5745 | 3°868 
6-038 4°819 
9-282 + 6881 
10-031 PATE 
13317 13°553 
17-297 aie 
15-832 | 13°349 
14-524, | 13°100 
15-041 13°517 
16°465 | 12°821 
15°731 | 13-883 
15661 | 13-581. 
14-393 oat 
12-715 11°138 
13°976 | 11°116 
15:280 | Hoe 
9528 |12-255. 





2Q2 


When the two coincide the maximum is in heavy italics. 
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In this table any entry—e.g., 1°598 in the fourth column and 
third row—signifies that the probability of a particular man aged 
20—-21 marrying a particular woman aged 15—19, all attributes 
except age being left out of account, 1s 1°598 + the sum of all the 
figures in the table. 

The locus of the age of one consort corresponding to an 
assigned value of the age of the other is for the higher ages at 
least curvilinear. The correlation seems to be slight for ages 
which are not extreme. 

Again the arithmetic mean and the greatest ordinate, both in the 
case of husband’s age and wife’s age, do not coincide. I infer this 
without taking the trouble of averaging the whole set of figures, 
from observing that the coincidence fails in particalar rows and 
columns. Thus the arithmetic mean for the row containing the 
maximum frequency is 25'2; while the position of the greatest 
ordinate is 225 (22—23). The type defined as the position of 
greatest frequency is still theoretically determinate and unique; 
but no doubt some practical difficulty in determining it 1s occa- 
sioned by its not coinciding with the arithmetic mean. 

The human interest of these coefficients of matrimoniality will 
become evident if we attempt to estimate what Quetelet would call 
the penchant towards marriage at different ages (Physique Sociale, 
book iv, chap. 2). We should conclude that this tendency decreases 
with age much more rapidly than is really the case, if we con- 
tented ourselves with the unmanipulated statistics. Thus, com- 
paring the number of marriages between men aged 24 and women 
aged 22 with the number of marriages between parties respectively 
twelve years older, we find that the former number is about twenty 
times greater than the latter. But if we compare the matrimo- 
nialities for the ages specified, the ratio is about 1°3: 1. Hlderly 
people marry so little principally for the same reason as that for 
which black sheep eat so little: there are so few of them. 
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Preliminary Statement compiled from the Returns collected on the 4th June, 1894, sho 
ing the Increase or Decrease on the Returns for the Years 1893 and 1892 respectively. 
A. 1894 compared with 1893. 
a __ps iErnsEE EET EERE ST EE 
In- | De- 











Crops and Live Stock. 1894. 1893. Increase. |. Decrease. } crease, | ereas 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Per cnt.| Per ¢ 

Wilteat icc). bds 8 ie sbeea teas Revste sien sta: R 1,927,962 | 1,897,524 | 30,438 — 1°6 am 
Darley «i.e mera ee eres 2,096,034 | 2,075,097 | 20,937 — ‘0 rel 
Oates Ld Amie nee eoa eee eee 3,253,145 | 3,171,756 | 81,389 — cae 
Potatoes taki eee ote 504,454 527,821 — 23,3867 | = 44 
Hay, clover, and rotation grasses ..) 2,121,904 | 2,047,008 | 74,896 ae ay = 
35 Permanent pasture «......c.ss0 4,852,442 | 4,270,480 | 581,962 en 13°6 = 
ELODS -satied oq atenng rah ere e men yetiae aaa 593535 57,564 | 1,971 —— 3° 
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Agricultural Returns. Preliminary Statement compiled from the Returns—Oontd. 
A. 1894 compared with 1893—Contd. 





Crops and Live Stock. 


‘ows and heifers in milk or in calf 
ther cattle—2 years and above... 


5, 1 year and under 2 
m Under 1 year .......... 
DOTAL OF CATTLE............ 

iwes kept for breeding ............... 
ther sheep—1 year and above .... 
a Linder Lyyearsiitn..s:. 
HOTAL OF SHEEP ........... 
lows kept for breeding.................... 
MT aos dec cont 5 dina Dsdesebeoundich cece: 
PEO RTLOE DIGS, sivednosysercass 



























































1894. 1893. 
eh Real 

2,460,086 | 2,554,624 
1,516,672 | 1,580,242 
1,217,145 | 1,354,523 
yaks ato | 1,211,287 
6,347,113 | 6,700,676 
9,668,002 |10,128,676 
6,342,730 | 6,911,063 
9,850,768 |10,240,595 
25,861,500 |27,280,334 
BETA TO 308,722 
2,038,907 | 1,804,808 
2,390,026 | 2,113,530 



































Increase. | Decrease. pee aan 
Nd Saas Per cnt.} Per ent. 
— 94,588 — oe 
— 63,570 —- 4:0 
— 137,378 — 10-1 
— 58,077 — 4°8 
— 393,063 -- 53 
ad 460,674 — | 4:5 
—- 568,333 — 8:2 
—- 389,827 — 3°8 
— 1,418,834 — 5:2 

42,397 ee 13°7 ee 

234,099 ak 130 cael 
276,496 Sas eet = 





B. 1894 compared with 1892. 
a ll a EE 


Crops and Live Stock. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 
PERRO HORM ease renee seseesssessoetseeees 
TTT ROE ee mera H eee ee essseaessseeeeeeeeeseereees 


fay, clover, and rotation grasses .. 
») permanent pasture 


Lops 


Pree erernoreees 


POPP Ree Here eee ee sores easesrasreeeeeesesss vege 


ows and heifers in milk or in calf 
ther cattle—2 years and above... 
1 year and under 2 

Under 1 year 


3 
rD) 


bree eeeeeees 


Toran OF CaTTLE........4... 
Iwes kept for breeding ........ss0000. 
ther sheep—l year and above ... 
Under 1 year 


”» 


| Bae etic isle 
: ToTaL OF SHEEP ............ 
ows kept for breeding 
ther pigs 


FAO rere erereresones 


FEE e eee ee Oe eee sere me eeeeebeseseesens 





1894. 
Acres. 
1592.7,962 
2,090,034 
3,253,145 

504,454 
2,121,904 
4,852,442 

595535 








No. 
2,460,086 
1,516,672 
1,217,145) 
1,153,210) 








6,347,113 


9,668,002) 
6,342,730 
9,850,768 











25,861,500 
351,119 
2,038,907 














TovTat oF Pias 


OOOOH e eer ererene 


25390,026 






























































1892. Increase. Decrease. ane oe 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 7 Per cnt.| Per cit. 
2,219,839 — 291,877] — 13:1. 
2,036,810 | 59,224 — 2°9 a 
2,997,545 | 255,600 — 8°5 — 
525,361 ts 20,907] — 40 
2,135,362 —— 13,458] — 06 
4,489,626 | 362,815 — 81 — 
56,259 3276 — 5°8 = 
No. No. No. Per cnt.| Per ent. 
2,650,891 — 190,805] — oe 
1,666,706 — 150,084) — 9-0 
2,627,186 — 256,831, — 9°8 
6,944,783 — 597,670} — 86 
17,957,049 — 1,946,317] — 10°8 
10,777,655 — 926,887} — 8:6 
28,734,704 — 2,873,204] — 10:0 
* | a et, a ae, 
etree ca _— aoe oe 
2,187,859 | 252,167 — 11°8 — 











* Not separately distinguished in 1892. 
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I1I.—WNotes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


The History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1894. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb have in the volume before us accomplished 
with signal success a brilliant and difficult achievement. They have 
contrived to invest the history of trade unionism with a remarkable 
amount of interest. This is partly due to a journalistic smartness 
which they have brought to its treatment, and the headings of 
some of their chapters might be cited in illustration. The descrip- 
tion of the leaders of the old unionism as ‘‘the Junta and their 
AHies,” is but one example of their keen appreciation of the useful- 
ness of a catching phrase. But their success is also partiy due to 
the evident motive which inspires their work. They make no 
secret of their collectivist views, and they regard the new unionism, 
with its collectivist tendencies, as the natural outcome of forces 
which have been present through the whole history of the move- 
ment, and were only thrust into the background during the supre- 
macy of the Junta. The assertion of the demand for a “living 
wage” is, they maintain, the traditional cry of unionism; and 
here, as throughout the narrative, it is not difficult to detect the 
motive which animates their work. It has, we believe, sometimes 
resulted in an excess or deficiency of emphasis; and we do not 
agree with all the opinions expressed. But we must recognise that 
the authors have, at any rate, the courage of their opinions, and 
that they have certainly made a valuable contribution to economic 
history. For their book is characterised by more solid and useful 
qualities than those we have already indicated. They have in- 
stituted and carried to a successful issue a thorough investigation 
of the records of trade unions throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. They have literally ransacked the available 
material, and they have reduced this vast mass with admirable 
akill into the compact form of a continuous and lucid story. In 
the course of this undertaking they have had occasion to correct 
some prevalent impressions, and to seb in a new light some 
accepted traditions; and we are confident that their book will be 
regarded henceforth as “ the history of trade unionism.’ 

In the first instance they reject the traditional view which 
connects the modern trade union with the medisval craft euild. 
Historically they have found no evidence of such a connection, 
and the analogy between the two forms of association is as re- 
markable for the points of difference as for those of similarity. 
The rise of modern trade unionism dates from the introduction of 
the capitalistic organisation of industry, and the severance of the 
wage-earner from the ownership of the instruments of production. 
‘This is sometimes associated with the industrial revolution which 
accompanied the great inventive changes at the close of the last 
and the opening of the present century, and was marked by the 
substitution of the factory for the domestic system. But rudi- 
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mentary traces of the capitalistic organisation of industry can be 
discovered before this period; and the rise of trade unionism, 
which appears as its inseparable accompaniment, dates in some 
industries from the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
The industrial revolution merely accelerated the pace at which the 
forces already in existence were operating. At first the unions 
endeavoured to restore the mediwval economy, with its regulation 
of apprenticeship and its authoritative determination of wages, 
and it was not for some time that Parliament viewed these 
attempts with any other feeling than tacit sympathy, if not active 
encouragement. But the attitude of Parliament, as time went on, 
unconsciously changed. It was impressed, no doubt, by the 
arguments advanced by the employers in the industries which 
were undergoing the changes, to show that an attempt to restore 
the medieval economy would be fatal to manufacturing develop- 
ment; and, at last, that economy was swept away so far as it 
protected the workmen. But it remained in force to prevent their 
combination for mutual protection, although even here it was not 
until the very end of the century that Parliament regarded with 
disapproval combinations which only sought to enforce the legal 
regulation of industry. Hven when the general combination law 
was passed, the “struggle for existence,’ as Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
term the period from 1799 to 1835, was attended by bitter and 
violent incidents only in the new textile industries. But their 
efforts were supported by the more prosperous older industries ; 
and the repeal of the laws was brought about in 1824 by the 
tactics of an agitator of remarkable dexterity and shrewdness, 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Webb have rescued from oblivion. This was 
VWrancis Place. The repeal was accomplished without attracting 
notice at the time, but the attention of Parliament and of the 
public was soon aroused, and, in spite of the renewed tactics of 
Place, the law was left in the anomalous position in which it 
remained for half a century more—that a concession granted with 
the one hand was virtually withdrawn with the other. This half 
century may be divided into two periods—the earlier, extending to 
the failure of the Chartist agitation, being an epoch of ambitious 
attempts at gigantic federation in a trades union, and of schemes 
for the general reconstruction of society; and the latter a period 
of discreet policy and peaceful concentration, which culminated in 
the legal establishment of trade unions, after the extension of the 
suffrage to the workmen in the towns. Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
describe the first of these epochs in their chapter on the “ Re- 
volutionary Period,” and the second they trace in three chapters: 
one on the ‘“‘ New Spirit and the New Model,” a second on the 
“Junta and their Allies,” and the third on “Sectional Develop- 
ments.” Jn a succeeding chapter, entitled the ‘Old Unionism 
and the New,” they continue the history from 1875 to 1889, and 
in the concluding chapter they attempt a survey of the actual 
numbers of unionists. In a second volume they propose to deal 
with various problems of the future, but in the present they have 
in the main been content to describe the history of the past. And 
this they have done, not without the intrusion of their own 
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personal views, but with remarkable teeta thoroughness, and 
point. 


The Unemployed. By Geoffrey Drage. London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1894. 

This i is, we believe, the first of a series of volumes which may 
be expected from the pen of the Secretary of the Labour Commis- 
sion on various topics that have come under his observation while 
discharging the important duties of his office. He has certainly 
enjoyed almost unrivalled opportunities for surveying the whole 
field of industry, and has no lack of material on which to draw. 
In the present volume, after a preface, in which he criticises with 
a severity which is not free from exaggeration or even animus, 
the Blue Book issued by the Labour Department on the 
same subject, he discusses the problem of the unemployed in 
four successive parts. In the first he treats of the proper 
classification of the agencies which deal with the question. In 
the second, following this classification, he inquires what has 
actually been attempted and effected by these various agencies. 
The first class includes those whose object it is to find work 
for the unemployed, and comprises trade unions and friendly 
societies, labour bureaux, agencies for discharged seamen, soldiers, 
and prisoners, registries for women and girls, and newspapers. 
The second class is appropriated to those agencies whose object 
is to make work, whether they be of a permanent or temporary 
character. The ‘permanent agencies include such attempts as 
the workshops and farm of the Salvation Army, and the Labour 
Colonies of the Continent, the temporary comprise enterprises 
undertaken by municipal and other authorities at times of peculiar 
distress. In the third part Mr. Drage proceeds to investigate the 
nature and causes of the present distress, and in the fourth and 
concluding part to consider and suggest what can be done to solve 
the problem. He arrives at the conclusion, to which prolonged 
examination of any social problem generally brings the candid 
inquirer, that the matter must be attacked by various methods, 
and that no panacea can be discovered, which can be universally 
applied. 


The Natural Law of Money. By William Brough. London: 
G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1894. 

The view of the author of this book, if we understand him 
aright, is that governments should abstain altogether from inter- 
ference with monetary systems, and should allow the instincts and 
preferences of the individual] to determine and adopt the most 
natural arrangement. He does not believe in the ability of 
government to force money into circulation, and he holds a 
strong opinion on the mischief of such an attempt. It is in this 
spirit that he urges that the use of money itself in its rudimentary 
forms as a substitute for barter has grown up, and that men have 
passed from the employment of one kind of money to another. 
It is from this point of view also that he passes judgment upon 
bimetallism and monometallism, which he prefers as being of a 
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less ‘‘mandatory” character; upon paper money, whether con- 
vertible or, as in the old Colonial Period of America, inconvertible ; 
upon the monetary system of Canada as compared with the less 
unrestrained arrangements of the United States; and upon the 
more recent silver legislation in the latter country, of which he 
naturally disapproves. It is from this standpoint lastly that he 
examines the American hoarding panic of July, 1893. 


Municipal Taxation at Home and Abroad. By J.J. O'Meara. 
London: Cassell and Co., 1894. 

The question handled in this volume is, as the author points 
out, one of increasing importance; for the growth of local indebted- 
ness bids fair to push imperial indebtedness into the background, 
and the duties and powers of municipal authorities are year by 
year becoming larger and larger. Mr. O’Meara attempts to survey 
the existing position both in this and the other chief countries of 
the world. In the first chapter he examines into the general 
characteristics of local government and local indebtedness, and 
supplies figures showing the extent and the growth of the latter. 
In the second chapter he investigates the sources from which local 
taxation is derived, and the real incidence of its burden. He 
notices the complaint so often raised of the exemption of per- 
sonalty from local rates, and in the third chapter he considers 
another common grievance connected with the systems of valuation 
adopted, and in the succeeding chapter he takes up a further topic 
of frequent discussion—the question at issue between owner and 
occupier. In his fifth chapter he proceeds to the suggestion of 
remedies, which are directed for the most part to an altered 
distribution of the burden between owner and occupier, and to the 
relief of realty by the taxation of personalty, by municipal death 
duties, and by an adjustment of the income tax. In the remaining 
chapters of the book he reviews the systems obtaining in the United 
States, in France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Italy, Sweden and Norway, Russia, Poland, 
Spain, Turkey, and Greece. It will be seen that the book covers 
a wide field, and that it forms an useful compendium of informa- 
tion on a subject of great immediate interest. Mr. O’Meara 
appears to be as candid and fair as he is lucid and well-informed. 


La Criminalita e le Vicende EHconomiche d'Italia dal 1873 al 
1890. Di Ettore Fornasari di Verve. Con Prefazione di Cesare 
Liombroso. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1894: 

This book affords fresh testimony to the activity of the Italan 
school of criminal anthropology. It is enriched with a preface 
from the pen of the distinguished head of the school, Professor 
Lombroso; and it is devoted to the economic rather than, like 
many of the publications of the school, to the physical aspects of 
the question. It treats of the connection of economic conditions 
and changes with the growth and decline of crime. In the first 
chapter the author approaches his subject from what he dis- 
tinguishes as its statical side, and in the second he turns to the 
dynamical side. In the first the distribution of wealth in Italy 
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is shown, the connection of poverty with crime is examined, the 
predisposing and the determining influences of misery are dis- 
tinguished and investigated, and the wealth of the various districts 
of Italy and their respective criminality are displayed. In the 
second chapter the attention of the student is directed to the 
bearing of certain economic factors on crime. The influence of 
emigration, of the agrarian situation, of the prices of articles of 
consumption, of industrial changes, of the position of labour, of 
commerce and of credit, and of the growth of private wealth, is 
successively considered. In the third chapter the author deduces 
conclusions from the facts which he has examined, and demon- 
strates the important bearing of the economic factor on criminality. 
This is followed by various tables, and by some summary observa- 
tions on the question as it presents itself in our own country and 
in New. South Wales. The whole volume contains a mass of 
facts and of figures in their support, and forms an important 
contribution #o the literature of the new Italian school, which is 
yearly attracting increased attention. 


Journal of the Board of Agriculture. Vol. i, No. 1, September, 
1894. 

Following the example of the Board of Trade, the Board of 
Agriculture has just issued the first number of an official publi- 
cation, which takes the shape of a quarterly Journal, price 6d. The 
general arrangement is similar to that of the Board of Trade 
Journal, as it consists chiefly of short articles on agricultural 
questions, and records of agricultural experiments from various 
foreign and colonial sources, reports of crop prospects abroad, 
notes, extracts from diplomatic and consular reports, with 
statistical tables. Considerable space is devoted to injurious 
insects and fungi, concerning which the Board has been accustomed 
to publish leaflets at various times. It is not proposed to discon- 
tinue the issue of leaflets on questions of urgency, but they, as 
well as those on other subjects, will be printed in the Journal for 
greater convenience of reference. The statistical tables at the 
end include several new features of great interest, such as 
summaries of the returns collected under tke recent Weighing 
of Cattle Acts respecting the total number of cattle, sheep, and 
swine entering certain markets in Great Britain, the number 
weighed, and details of the lve weight prices per stone and cwt., 
obtained; wholesale prices of butter, margarine, cheese, fruit, 
vegetables, as well as meat (all these being taken from various 
periodicals); and statistics of the number of animals in the 
United Kingdom affected with pleuro-pneumonia, swine fever, 
anthrax, glanders, or rabies. Records of the official prices of 
corn are given in a comparative form. The agricultural returns 
of acreage and of live stock for 1894, reproduced on p. 568, are 
from the new Journal, the figures for the counties of Great 
Britain being thus rendered available for wheat, potatoes, hay, 
and hve stock nearly two months earlier than in recent years. 
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Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kinapom— 
Hiconomic Journal. Vol. iv, No. 14, June, 1894— 
Results of the Retail Liquor Traffic without Private Profits : 
J. G. Brooks. Banking in Canada: B. H. Walker. Ricardo 
in Parliament (Part I): H. Cannan. The Indian Currency 
Question: F. C. Harrison. 
Hoonomu Review. Vol. iv, No. 3, July, 1894— 
The Co-partnership of Labour: H. Vivian and A. Williams. 
Co-operative Credit: H. W. Wolff. Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century: Alice Law. 


United States— | 
Actuarial Socrety of America. No. 11, April, 1894— 

A Life Table based upon Insurance in the American Tropics: 
C. N. Jones. 

American Statistical Association Publications. Vol. iv, New Series, 
Nos. 25 and 26, March, June, 1894— 
The Marriage-rate in Michigan, 1870-90: W. F. Willcox. 
The Classification of occupations for census purposes: 
H. Gannett. Nativity and occupation of Members of the 
Massachusetts Legislature: I. H. Howland. The Sex 
Relation in Suicide: F. L. Hoffman. The Growth of 

St. Louis Children: W. T. Porter. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Vol. v, No. 1, July, 1894— 

Future .problem of Charity and the Unemployed: J. G. 
-, Brooks. Peaceable Boycotting: C. A. Reed. Significance 
of a Decreasing Birth-rate: J. LD. Brownell. Rent and 
“Profit: C. W. Macfarlane. 
Supplement, July, 1894 
The Theory of Sociology: F. H. Giddings. 
Journal of Political Hconomy. Vol. w, No. 3, June, 1894— 

Monetary. Standards: J. Cummings. Homestead Strike: 
H.W. Bemis. Apprentice system in the Building Trades: 
G. CO. Sikes. Pacific Railway Debts: H. K. White. 

Political Science Quarterly. Vol. 1, No. 2, June, 1894— 

‘The Pacific Railroad Telegraphs: L. C. Merrvam. The Rail- 
way Gross Receipts Tax: Prof. Ff. J. Goodnow. Origin of 
Standing Committees: Prof. J. I’. Jameson. British Local 
Finance. IL: G. A. Blunden. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. viii, No. 4, July, 1894— 

The Theory of Wages adjusted to recent Theories of Value: 
T. N. Carver. The English Railway Rate Question: 
J. Mavor. The Civil War Income Tax: J. A. Hill. The 
Unemployed in American Cities. IL: C. C. Closson, jun. 

Yale Review. Vol. wi, No. 2, August, 1894— 

The limitations and difficulties of Statistics: CO. D. Wright. 
Theories of mixture of races and nationalities: R. Mayo- 
Smith. The Bimetallic Thecry: H. W. Farnam. 
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YRaNcE— 
Annales de V’Hcole Libre des Sciences Politiques. No. 4, July, 
1894— 

Les Variations du Revenu et du Prix des Terres en France 
au xvii? et au xvii? siécle: D. Zolla. De lassociation en 
France (apercu général): I. de Colonjon. L’Hvolution 
industrielle de l’inde. Contribution a Vétude du dé- 
veloppement de la Grande Industrie dans 1l’Extréme 
Orient: H. Brenier. 

Journal des Hconomistes— 
May, 1894— | 

Le Socialisme en Angleterre, d’aprés une récente publica- 
tion anglaise: H. L. Hleury. La Caisse des retraites 
ouvriéres et le projet de la Commission: H. Rochetin. 

~ Les Placements en Angieterre: A. Raffalovich. 

June, 1894— 

L’Etat et la Société. Le Socialisme et lIndividualisme: 
M. Block. (Concluded in the August No.) La Question 
des Vins: J. Charles-Roux. 

July, 1894— 
Les Banques aux Etats-Unis: G. Francois. 
August, 1894— 
Les Dettes publiques Russes de 1862 a 1894: DL. Winiarsky. 
Journal de la Socrété de Statistique de Paris— 
No. 6. June, 1894— 

Etude comparative du mandat de poste francais et da 
mandat de poste en Suisse, en Belgique, en Allemagne et — 
en Autriche: M. Vannacque. 

No. 7. July, 1894— 

L’Archéologie, son domaine et son influence sur les progrés 
matériels et moraux du xix® siécle: A. Nicazse. La 
Statistique du travail en Allemagne: A. Inégeard. 

No. 8. August, 1894— 

Répartition de la propriété non batie en France: Yves 
Guyot. Wa Productivité de l’administration de l’enregis- 
trement, des domaines ct du timbre: L. Salefranque. 

No. 9. September, 1894— 

Le crime et le crimine] devant le jury: H. Yvernés. La 
question des assurances agricoles au point de vue de la 
statistique: A. Thomereau. 

La Réforme Sociale— 
No. 83. Ist June, 1894— 

Une Enquéte patronale & propos des logements ouvriers & 
Berlin: H. Dubois. 

No. 84. 16th June, 1894— 

L’Evolution et les Trois Formes de la Féodalité en 
France: A. des Ovlleuls. Le Socialisme et lIndustrie: 
A. Giebon. 

No. 85. 1st July, 1894— 

La Société d’Economie sociale et les Unions en 1893-94: 
A. Delaire. Les Devoirs et les Profits des Patrons: 
EH, Aynard. | 
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_ France—Contd. 
La Réforme Sociale—Contd. 
Nos. 86 and 87. 16th July and 1st August, 1894— 

Du role éducatif, économique, et moral des institutions de 
Crédit populaire Urbain et Rural: H. Rostand. La Régie 
des Alcools en Suisse et Valcoolisme: Jules d’ Anethan. 

Nos. 88 and 89. 16th August and Ist September, 1894— 

Les Syndicats ouvriers aux Htats-Unis: I. Finance. De la 
répression de la Mendicité et du Vagabondage, d’aprés la 
loi belge du 27 Novembre, 1891: JZ. Pussemier. Lies 
Assurances mutuelles du Bétail et le Cheptel parmi les 
Fermiers et Paysans du Sud-Ouest de la France et du 
Nord de l’ Espagne: M. Wentworth-Webster. 

Levue d’ Heonomie Politique— 
June, 1894— 

Essai sur la Valeur: 2. de Bihm-Bawerk. a mutualité et 
Vassistance sociale: H. Fournier de Flaix. Etude sur la 
durée de la Garantie d’intéréts promise par l’Htat aux 
Compagnies des chemins de fer d’Orléans et du Midi: 
HT, St. Mare. (With an Appendix in next number.) 

July—August, 1894— 

Travail des Femmes et des Enfants 4 New-York: Anna VN. 

Daniel. 


GERMANY— 
Jahrbuch fir Clesetzgebung, Verwaliung, wnd Volkswirtschaft tm 
Deutschen Reich. (Abteilung I.) Heft 3. 1894— 

Der deutsche Beamtenstaat vom 16—18 Jahrhundert. Rede 
gehalten auf dem deutschen Historikertag zu Leipzig am 
29 Marz, 1894: G. Schmoller. Die Lage der deutschen 

Seefischerei . I. Bartels.. Die Kleinbahnen und die Mittel 
ihrer Forderung. Vortrag gehalten in der Berliner Staats- 
wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft: Glevm. Die geschicht- 
lichen Ursachen der irischen Agrarverfassung: M. Jaffé. 
Die amtliche Arbeiterstatistik des Deutschen Reichs: H. von 
Scheel. Die Reform unserer Socialversicherung: W. Kule- 
mann. Osterreichische und deutsche Arbeiterversicherung: 
P. Kohne. Die preussische Agrarkonferenz: M. Sering. 
Statistik der jugendlichen Fabrikarbeiter: IK. Oldenberg. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. Dritte Folge— 
Band vit. 1894. Heft 6— 

Depositenbildung in England und in Deutschland: 0. 
Glauert. Das Familienfideikommiss in Ungarn: Béla 
Féldes. Die zweite Lesung des Entwurfes eines Biirger- 
lichen Gesetzbuches fiir das Deutsche Reich: Greif. 
(Continued in Band viii, Heft 1 und 2.) Zur Agr rarfrage : 
G. Ruhland. 

Band viii. 1894. Heft 1— 

Vor- und Riickblicke auf Zunftzwang und Gewerbefrei- 
heit: K. von LRohrscheidt. Die Beschrankungen der 
Parzellierungsfreiheit in Sachsen, Sachsen-Altenburg, und 
Wirttemberg: K. Mamroth. ; 
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GrermMany—Contd. 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaldkonomie und Statistik. Dritte Folge— 
Contd. 
Band wit. 1894. Heft 2— 

Die Mortalitatsverhaltnisse der Lehrer nach den Erfah- 
rungen der Lebensversicherungsbank f. D. in Gotha: 
J. Karup und BR. Gollmer. Das Papiergeld der Zu- 
kunft: W. Leas. Die Firsorge fiir die Arbeitslosen in 
England: M. von Heckel. 

Zeitschrift fir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staatswissenschaften. 
Band tit. 1894— 
Heft 1 und 2— 

Auf dem Wege zur Gewerbefreiheit in Preussen: K. von 
Rohrscheidt. (Continued in Heft 3.) lLehrsatze tiber 
die okonomischen Kategorien: Prof. P. W. A. Cort van 
der Innden. 

Heft 3— 

Zur Biographie des Stifters der Physiokratie, Frang¢ois 

Quesnay: Prof. A. Oncken. 
Zeitschrift fir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Heft 4, 1894— 
Deutschlands Holzbedarf: Dr. R. Zimmermann. Ueber 
die weitere Hntwicklung des Gemeinde-Steuerwesens auf 
Grund des preuss. Kommunalabgabengesetzes vom 14 
Juli, 1898. II Artikel: F. Adickes.. Ueber das nahende 
Hinde der auswartigen Getreidekonkurrenz: Dr. G. Ruh- 
land, 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschreft, 1894— 
May—June— ; 

Die Vermogensgebarung der katholischen und der griechisch- 
orientalischen Kirche in den im Reichsrathe vertretenen 
Konigreichen und Landern im Jahre 1890: Dr. Ff. Schmid. 
Ueber die Construction von Mortalitatstafeln: Dr. H. 

- Blaschke. Die Statistik der Realexecutionen in Oester- 
reich im Jahre 1891. Oecesterreich-Ungarns Aussenhandel 
im Jahre 1893: J. Pizzala. Der Wildabschuss in Oester- 
reich im Jahre 1892: Dr. R. v..Tomaschek. 


Iraty— 
Giornale degli Hconomisti— 
June, 1894.— 


Il riordinamento delle borse di commercio: G. Valentv. 
(Continued in August and September, 1894.) I] Socialismo 
nelle pubblicazioni della ‘“ Fabian Society:” H. W. 
Mallock. 

July, 1894— 

Le esportazione dei principali prodotti agrari dall’ Italia 

_ nel periodo 1862-92: LZ. Hinaud:. L’emigrazione italiana 
nell’ Kuropa centrale e orientale: P. Sctta. Il massimo 
di utilita dato dalla libera concorrenza: V. Pareto. 
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Traty—Contd. 
Giornale degli Heonomists—Contd. 
August, 1894-— 
L’indirizzo teorico nelle scienza finanziaria: C. A. Conzgliani. 
Nota: Di una confederazione fra i Monti di pieta del 
regno e di un ufficio centrale di collegamento: A. Fanelli. 
Sentember, 1894— 
Sulla “ Consumers’ Rent:” H. Barone. La dottrina politico- 
economica di Fr. Ferrara: D. Berardi. 


IV .— Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th September, 1894, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and is Dwisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, de. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, dc. (British). 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 

Comercio Exterior Argentino, Afio 1894. No. 81. 
Importacion y Exportacion de los primeros trimestres 
de 1893 y 1894. 8vo............ ane tecek aa ace Re eae aN 

Higiene Publica. Analesde. (Current monthly numbers) Dr. E. R. Coni 

Buenos Ayres (City). Bulletin mensuel de Statis- | The Municipal Sta- 
tique municipale. (Current numbers) .....eee tistical Bureau 


The National Statis- 
tical Department 


Austria-Hungary— 

Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir) 
1893. Heft 1. Statistik der Ernte des Jahres | The 
ET EC ESV Oooo reese snes scnssscsccoesesncsaeeasaness \ 

Anbauflichen der Zuckerriiben nach dem Stande 
RMR ESV ON Gen.) nes cel nica seogeds sues okepnasieays 

“Austria.” Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und els wf The Statistical De- 


Ministry of 
Agriculture 


auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels und partment, Ministry 
der Schiffahrt. Hefte 5—7, 8vo. 1894.0... of Commerce 
Ausweis iiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von | reds 
Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- The Central Statisti- 
Dever April, 1894. Sheet .....1.......cscesssscssenssvesnens 
Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k. } 
dsterreichisch - ungarischen. (Current numbers). 
ae ys ccpenccyndooroecsecesaranessterncsracnsnneedees es 
Handel. Statistische Uebersichten betreffend den | ae abe ean ne 
rirtigen, des dsterreichisch-ungarischen Zollge- r Spee: aie dedetets walk 
al e of Commerce 


cal Commission 


Diets. (Current monthly numbers) ............sccseeesenns 

Handel. Waren- Hin-, Aus- und Durchfiihr im ersten 

RRR OVO cs ceneecdonce snnsreecsacazdennensveentersonss J 

- Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch. Jahr- 

I 2h cca cnsnecnnedononeionsnternsad ecnsrcenate 
Rechtspflege. Statistische Nachweisungen iiber das | The Central Statis- 
civilgerichtliche Depositenwesen, die cumulativen { tical Commission 


Waisencassen, und tiber den Geschiftsverkehr der | 
Grundbuchstimter im Jahre 1889. Pol. d 
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Donations— Contd. 





: By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Austria-Hungary — Contd. 
Sparcassen, Statistik der, fiir 1891. Fol. .............. $i 
Strafanstalten und der Gerichts-Gefiingnisse. Statis- 
tische Ubersicht der Verhiltnisse der 6sterreichis- 





chen, im Jahre 1889. “Fol... .:..01.17:1 seen | The Central Statisti- 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ r cal Commission 
Volkszihlung vom 31 Dec., 1890.  Berufsstatistik. 

Heft 1. Analytische Bearbeitung und Reichsiiber- 

sicht.~ Maps, £0). | \\cisosspcemeseete teen ee a 
Huneary. Ungarisches Statistisches Jahrbuch. | The Hungarian Sta- 

Neue Folge I, 1893.“ S8voin, oi iees perenne tistical Bureau 


Gewerbekammer in Briinn uber die geschiftlichen +} Rawson, K.C.M.G&., 
Verhiltnisse in ihrem Bezirke wihrend 1893. S8vo. C.B. 
PRAGUE. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel] de =| The Municipal Sta- 


Brunn. Summarischer Bericht der Handels- hen Sir Rawson W. 


ville de Prague et des communes-faubourgs. (Cur- se 
tis: 5 ( tistical Bureau 


rent NUMDETS) .<-:...sssescoveresesenpscehsne eras oecevstreh a seen 
Belgium— 
Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome li.| The Administration 
Cahiers 1—3, 8V0., 1894: © jis. cc.cests see foene et ee of Mines 


Instruction primaire en Belgique. Rapport triennal ) 
sur la situation del’. Périodes triennales 1873-75, | 


1882-84, 1885-87. 8 !vola., fol. An oueae eee Secale hy 


Mouvement Commercial avec les Eas Etrangers. | Ce 
(Current monthly num bers) | ....2.....s:.sseres estan 
Brussels— 
Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux statistiques 
des causes de décés, 1893. Plan, &c. 8vo......... Dek Tahoe 


Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel de statistique 
démographique et médicale. (Current numbers) 


Chile. LHstadistica comercial de la Républica de EB The Statistical Bu- 


correspondiente al afio de 1892. Sv0v..s.. ics reau 
China— 
Customs Gazette. No.101. Jan.—March, 1894........ Gen “Robert eee 
Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1893. Parts "B A G OM G. 
land 2. Diagrams, 4t0. “\.......«gae er nee ag ioe etre 
Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1894. (Cur-] The Danish Political 
Lent NUMPEPS) ci. .:<10c...deomperaheccrepereresaye sets tet ann - Economy Society 
Egypt— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce extérieur de l Egypte. 
(Current MUMDETS) «.-sssesessssecsvecesseessarecsessensserscsseensvosaee Tho ‘Director «GRBs 
Commerce extérieur de l’Egypte pendant 1898. 8vo. + ~ eal ofCushoree 


Douanes Egyptiennes. Administration des. Rapport | 
du Directeur Général sur l’Exercice 1893. S8vo. .... J 
Influenza. L’Epidémie’d’, en Egypte pendant l’Hiver 
1889-90... avec un Appendice sur l’Epidémie de The Health Depart: 


1891-92. “Maps and. didpramsy, 400. :...7....cs.ceantueonenent t 
Services Sanitaires, &c. “Bulletin hebdomadaire de ee 
YAdministration des. (Current numbers)...... ss 


Institut Egyptien. in. 
“B00 18 anrensnnecninennuaaa el 
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Donations—Oonitd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd, 
France— 

Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de 1’, 1882, 
Nos. 1—5. 1883, Nos. 1, 4—8. 1884, No. 3. | The Ministry of Agri- 
1888, Nos. 3 et 8.. 1889, No. 1. 1894, Nos. 3 et 4. culture 
Dike SVO. | Maps ANd Giagrams, .....0....cccceseoserevsceseoceeces 

Chemins de Fer Frangais. Statistique des, au 31 Dec., 
1892. Documents divers. 1¢T¢ Partie. France— 
Intérét Général. Maps, 40. ......sccecsssesssesseessences 

Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques 
(Od a Ve 0) 

Commerce de la France avec ses Colonies et les 
Puissances Etrangéres. Tableau général du, pen- 


The Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works 


\ Purchased 


The Director-Gene- 


ORIRVED DG 0 SR eee na ete 
Dénombrement de 1891. Résultats statistiques du. 
PIO CPO TAMS ATIC, TIS i. sccocc--5s0nnce-snenecsorsnceseoresoosees The Bureau of Gene- 
Dénombrement des Etrangers en France. Résultats ral Statistics 
statistiques du Dénombrement de 1891. 8vo. ........ 
Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et de| The Ministry of Fi- 
Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers) nance 


Pénitentiaire, Statistique. Exposé général de la situa- 


tion des services et des divers Etablissements. mye wee eae 
PeeMCeStL S70 Ob LEO 2iVOlS. BVO. .-....-0c00-.ceecessneeece 

Travaux Publics, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statis- tes ; 
tique et Législation comparée. (Current monthly ree ee ny 
eee ci aodieo ts onncoebusesescssseseoosence 

Travail. Office du. Bulletin. (Current monthly] The French Labour 
eI Qe eae liana ssh iasesesoeisseeceeecsesceeoeess Department 

Paris. Annuaire Statistique de la Ville de Sgera F Bp 
XIT* année, 1891. Diagrams, &c., la. 8v0. «0.0... BEG sodclgat li 


L’Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers).... The Editor 

Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly num- 
82s. sr syvvncenssosbanosecsensesbendconees P 

Le Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)........ 3 

Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. sy 


ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly 


NN ee ES sa25ssenlsed nspeascesesccsonsonesees 

La Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) .........0c cee ” 

Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
NE a asec ccacesssasssdscpoeenersocoscossnensses 2 

Revued’Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- ‘ 
oar ccs.kccsseccsesensscoscsssssonccenssonecs 

Revue Géographique Internationale. (Current monthly 
eae casa nnevecssossezsssesceosenesondvousere is 

Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Annales. No. 4. | mye Institution 
1894, 


Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal. Ca The Society 
MRM MIUBIVGOEB Gives serya-ncsnc.cs0seseapusenssveesey scscanscsscsse 


Germany— 
Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- ) 
weise iiber den Auswartigen. (Current numbers)... | : 
Handel, Auswirtiger, des deutschen Zollgebiets im | The Imperial Statis- 


Manre 1898. Theili. 4to. .......... abies INO eh eRe Meee tical Bureau 
Kriminalstatistik fiir die Jabre 1891 und 1892. Maps | 
REE RANG AI ens s con ssnesonseadesnccncsisorstorsnees 5 
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Donations—Contd. 
eres se rere ere ——————————————————————————————————— 


By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 








(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Jahr-) 


gang 1894. Maps, 8V0. ......cssesesesesreersteenersseetenseesees The Imperial Statis- 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. tical Bureau 
Jahrgang 1894. Heft 2. 4t0. 0. sssessssseseesseesees 


Workmen’s Insurance of the German Empire. Guide 
expressly prepared for the World’s Exhibition in 
Chicago i the Imperial Insurance Department in De Ri Eeeeca at 
Berlin, 1898. Diagrams, SV0. .....c.cssscssrerseesseeconss 
Prussia— 
Viehziihlung, 1892. Die endgiiltigen Ergebnisse 
der, 'Theil.1. Maps, &c, fol iii ihee sq The Royal Prussian 
Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen Statistischen Statistical Bureau 
Bureaus. 1894. II Vierteljahrsheft, fol............. 
Beruin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und] The Statistical Bu- 
Witterung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers) reau of Berlin 
Hamburg— 
Bericht des Medicinal-Inspectorats tiber die medi- } 
cinische Statistik des Hamburgischen Staates. 
Jahre 1877, 1881-84, 1886-92. 12 vols. 8vo. and 
Ato. Maps.and diagrams .........).ccccusmemenesunee The Statistical Bu- 
Hamburgs Handel und Schiffahrt, 1893. La. 4to. reau of Hamburg 
Statistik des Hamburgischen Staats. Hefte 6, 7, | 
8 (Abtheilunge 1 und 2), und 15(Abth. 2). 4to. 
1873B-Q4).eecccnedscideisesssassrvencereecednsnevernestaen Niele maaan 
Maapesure. Armenstatistik. 4t0. 1894)... Sir Rawson Rawson 





Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band . 
vii, Hefte 1 und 2. 1894 er : sasvedecessuddentodbtal st gametes The Publisher 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Jahrgang xviii, » The Editor 
Heft 3, Abth. 1, 1894: (.:..d...c.ce7eeee ee . 
Jahrbiicher ftir Nationalékonomie und para nha Pat ial 
(Current monthly numbers) ......-.0:scss ceceeescressssessuensise 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Finf- . 
zigster Jahrgang. (Jubileumsband) Heft 4. Cee! pale ST 
Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staats- 
wissenschaften. Band iii, Hefte 1—3. 1894. ........ | if 
Greece. AruEns. Bulletin de mortalité pourla ville] The Statistical Bu- 
d’Athénes. (Current monthly numbers) ......sseee } reau 


Italy— 
Associazioni Agrarie all’ estero. (Notizie.) 1894 ....) 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1894—- 

Le Seminatrici al Concorso Internazionale di Foggia. 
Considerazioni e proposte dei consigli didattici e dei | 
comitati amministrativi sull’ ordinamento delle 
scuole pratiche, speciali e superiori di agricoltura. 
Annali di Statistica— 
Elenco delle Pubblicazioni fatte dal 1861 al 1894... | 
Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 51.  Provincie di 
Catanzaro, Cosenza e Reggio di Calabria. Map. 
Bilanci Comunali e Provinciali per l’anno 1891 e 
situazione dei debiti comunali e provinciali al | 
81 Dicembre, 1891. ....s.cesersrsscsseerrs scvessevuctaveusetdecubeenreeay 3 


The Director-Gene- 
ral of Statistics 


1894. ] Additions to the Library. 583 


Donations—Conid. 


Ey 


(when not purchased). 
eee ee 
(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com-) 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers and Indice 
generale delle materie contenute nei dieci volumi 
Bi EI ilo ssaceseuceccsecsesscécastecene 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. (Current 
RUN se kg rr 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
eT GT) I 0) oo casvssasscesscerscecosseceenes 
Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current 
i eet. scassicescscesse sotecdse 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 
Rr OME MOND y MUM DCTS) 6.2.0 scc-.cee.ecessscosensscscsoosenss 
Commerciale, Movimento, del Regno d’Italia nell’ anno 


Denna, | By whom Presented 











CUE ee oe A el al ( The Director Gene- 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. f _ral of Statistics 
Statistica del. (Current monthly numbers) ............ 


Emigrazione Italiana. Statistica della, avvenuta nell’ 
anno 1893. Leggi e Regolamenti di alcuni Stati 
_ d’Europa e d’America sull’ emigrazione e sulla 
NN ee Oe odes ceccacesessnsssecesesaceseseavens | 
Giudiziaria Civile e Commerciale. Statistica, per 
eR rocco. fescscsusestscessssnsesssseueneeee 
Giudiziaria Penale. Statistica, per l’anno 1892............ 
Igiene e Sanita pubblica nel Regno. Circa i fatti 
principali riguardanti I’, nel primo semestre dell’ 
Ne Oe nacncc geese ediacsasecsecectsesscesvevesaceoees 
Postale e Telegrafico. Reiazione statistica intorno ai 
servizi, per l’esercizio 1892-93 ed al servizio delle 
casse postali di Risparmio per l’anno 1892. 4to . 
Sanita pubblica. Relazione intorno all’ epidemia di 
colera in Italia nell’ anno 1893. 8V0........c.cccceeeees . 
Sanitaire. La legislation et administration, en Italie ( See ene, os 
et les institutions scientifiques annexées & la 
Direction de la santé publique. S8vo. 1894 0.0.0.0... an 
Senato del Regno (N. 244 A). Relazione della a 
missione Permanente di Finanze sul progetto di ‘ c. 
legge presentato dal Ministro del Tesoro . . . Stato di [ yaa wie ee: 
previsione della spesa del Ministero di agricoltura. .. eg 
per Vesercizio finanziario 1894-95. 4:0. vsieeeseseeees a) 








L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) .......ssssssee The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers) 
Rivista di Sociologia. Vol.i. Fasc. 2. Giugno, 1894... 
Association médicale italienne d’Hydrologie et de 

Climatologie. Guide des Thermes et Bains wea The Association 


3) 


9) 


8vo. 1894 


PROP rere eee meee ESHEETS HE EOOOO OSES HH HH HH eH HETH HOES HOS EEO SEH EEE EES 


Japan. Toxio-Fu. Weekly and monthly reports of | The Governor of 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. (Current numbers)... Tokio-Fu 
Mexico— 
Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relatiyvos. (Current monthly Tis) Statistical a: 
BAR MPORELOTLY TAUTIDETA) ..6..s0<0..2--scscccsscsssessesceseerscoessseees ae 
Exportaciones. Aifio fiscal de 1892-93. Fol..ssscesssseeone 
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Donations— Contd. 
ee 
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Donations. (when not purchased). 


ee 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Netherlands— 
Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas. Colonies. 1892 
et années ANtEICTITES ..........-s0cscceesrssccencsessscovensteaseacss The Central Statisti- 
Arbeidersvereenigingen. Statistiek der, (Bijdragen cal Commission 


tot de Statistiek van Nederland, I.) 4to. 1894 .... 
Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den ) 
leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current | Tia Decartientitee 
monthly numbers)! ¢...cccso-.cccstu-s.ceomseesegeteee eee ete cits 
Loop der Bevolking van Nederland over 1892. Statis- | 
tiek Van Cen. ~ BVO, ..:i..css--scscsseccortovorssenereeremeaneses = oemeins 
Maandcijfers en andere periodieke opgaven. Uitge- = 
geven anced: Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. The Central oats 


the Interior 


No.8. 870. 1894 icc fica Core ce 
Staten van de In—, Uit—, en Doorgevoerde yee 

naamste Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly| p. ow.  Verkerk 

NUMDCYS) -..ssseesssereserssernees ecsseceneasneanencesssenenensensuncnanecnnccs Pistories 
Statistiek van den In—, Uit—, en Doorvoer over het 

Jaar 1893. Gedeelte 1. Fol. ....0-c:cccs.spuscssmetuesseraee 4! 


The Central Statisti- 


cal Commission 


Verslag ... van de Bevindingen en Handelingen van 
het Geneeskundig Staatstoezicht in het Jaar 1891. 


Diagrams, 40. .......ccvsscrssreesenssrssssssssenscnecssessseseessessceneess 
Roumania— 
Buletin Statistic general al Romaniei. . Anul ii. 
Nos. 1—8. * 1898 ..0.b....pedsocesovecsasorverue?crshhe the Seaeanenee The Statistical Bu- 
Miscarea populatiunei in comunele urbane. Tablou reau 


resumativ. (Current monthly numbers.) Sheets 


Russia— 
Agricultural Year-Book for 1894. Part 1. Maps, | The Department of 
SV0, 1BQ4 ....cicsssb stones ddeteteds qc. enesniene arene aera Wr er Agriculture 


Commerce extérieur par la frontiére d'Europe et 
recettes douaniéres de Empire. 1893. (In Rus- The Department of 


: Customs 
Bian.) AGO. stiscsooshestaceossecenscasosouaurecentncteresieate: een mean 
FINLAND. Population de la Finlande au 31 Déc., | The Central Statisti- 
1890. 3 + 168 pp., BVO. 1894 .rrrrererrsererreneen cal Bureau 
Servia. Recensement de la Terre ensemencée dans le) The Statistical Bu- 
royaume de Serbie, 1889. Maps and diagrams, 4to..... reau 
Spain— 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la] The Director-General 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers)  .......sscssseesseere of Indirect Taxation 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. (Current : 
MONthl]y numbers) ........sscesesseresssrssssercesersssseeevssscssooses } The Society 


Sweden and Norway— 


SwEDEN. Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela ulation) f The Central Statist 


A. Befolkningsstatistik, 1890-91. (Population.) >...) Bureau 


2 vols. 
Norway. Christiania— 
Beretning om Folkemeengden og Sundhedstilstanden ; 
i Christiania, 1881-93. 18 vols., diagrams, 8vo..... M. A.N. Kier 
Statistique hygiénique de la ville de Christiania. ee 
4to. 1889 


COCO Heer errr reese eee O ees sess HH OEE EEE DOOD ES HTESHHETHH HHH OOSEHELOHSSSHH SEH EOS 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Switzerland— 
Assurances. Rapport du Bureau Fédéral des, sur les] The Federal Assur- 
entreprises privées d’ Assurances en Suisse en 1892.... ance Bureau 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire Suisse. (Cur- 
DV OtL VT AOR eee csc rahecseccccsns 2. avonseenacen siseacce The Federal Statisti- 


Recensement fédéral du 1°° Dec., 1888. Vol. iii. La cal Bureau 
Population d’aprés les professions. Maps, 4to......... 


United States— 

Census of 1890. Extra Census Bulletins. 70, Receipts 
and Expenditures of the National, State, and Local | The Commissioner of 
Governments. 72, Statistics of Farms, Homes, and Labor in charge 
ROE COM UII tt fai cpe ess E hoe es cineveccsnesncvssecsronenarsors 

Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo.| The Department of 

ee ener caseca ans unssaretbevesnvevensccnseson State 

Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash | 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ 

Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and | The pode of the 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Trea- eocae”. 
sury. Monthly Statements. (Current numbers) .... | 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United ) 
States for the year ending 30th June, 1893. Dia- 
NNN A eee rcrdi ne vseeetcrwececceenseseconsseccsnesovecessooussocouss . 

Desi gration and Passenger Movement at Ports of the | a aaa See 
United States during the year ended 30th June, { eee my 
SA oan rr P 

Imports and Exports. Summary Statement of. (Cur- 
SMI EC IUUWETITIT DOLE J0 7. -desee.-nscs<secesvondsscsesensveerscssseocens 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 5th Annual Report 
on Statistics of Railways in United States for year > M. G. Mulhall, Esq. 
ending 30th June, 1892. Map, 80. ........eccsesseseees 

Libraries. Statistics of Public, in United States and ) 
Canada. (Bur. of Educ. Cir. of Inf., No. 201.) 
elec cies cesvscencsesesvoeyss3ilsvenceseeesanenees 

Library. Catalog of A.L.A., 5,000 Volumes for a > mp of Edu- 
popular Library, selected by the American Library 
Association, and shown at the World’s Columbian 

BEER OSLO BVO; 1SQR  ooin.n.s.....escscecsscenrees eeeceeeers ‘J 

Mineral Resources of the United States. Calendar 
RS gC) ICT RG SS ad 

Mint. Report of Director of, upon production of | The Director of the 





precious metals in the United States during 1898.... Mint 
Connecticut State Board of Health. mae 
Bulletins. (Current numbers)...............sccsssecsresssees aha OBeti Ge acaltls 


Iowa State Bureau of Labor. The Labor Bulletin. 
SOA AGG) ieee scelscscccssssssssssssencssoeea The Bureau 
New York State Museum. Annual Reports of the ~ 
Regents for 1891-92; and Bulletin of the sseut DEN Siege aks Ruste 


a ES SS eee pabrary 
Banker’s Magazine. (Current monthly numbers)............ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
SIRMIOFS WALL SUPPLCMONLS) ..............0..erersecseersedsecesare 

Employer and Employed. July, 1894. 8V0. wseessssesees The Publisher 

Journal of Political Economy. Vol. ii, No. 3, 1894 .... 9 


3) 
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Donations— Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol.ix, No.2, June, 1894.... The Editor 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. viii, No. 4, is Pabheneee 


Duly, 1894 oon... ..pcoedudendererseensys e156 uacetan alate nese ee 
Yale Review. Vol. ii, No. 2, August, 1894........0........ The Editor 
Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Trans- . 
actions, No. 11. -Portrait, 8vo; 1894.33.25 eee The Society 


American Academy of Political and Social Science. ) 
Annals. Vol. iv, No. 2, Sept., 1893, and vol. vy, | 
No. 1, July, 1894. Supplements: Inland Water- > The Academy 
ways, by #. R. Johnson. 1893. The Theory of | 


Sociology, by F. H. Giddings. 1894 ......cssceceeeeee a 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. . 
(Current numbers) s.aci..<d..s10d0sen eee ponte Bo 8k 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. 
Vol. xxx, No. 144, 1894. ° Platestct\n- eee 3 


American Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- 
tions.- Nos. 25 and 26. 1894, -.,045.). oe 

Cooper Union for Advancement of Science and Art.} The Union, New 
35th Annual Report, May, 1894. 8V0. ......sssessesvenee York 

S heeye Institute, J Spee Co monthly num- Tis Taautune 

Leland Stanford Junior University. Register ike The University 


The Association 


1893-94, © 8v0.; 1894) <.-y:,.1s01-n oe ee 
Uruguay— 
Comercio Exterior y Movimiento de Navegacion...| The General Statis- 
ATO 1893. BVO. -csecccnuseesoncesosensrerasseuere iereees aetna tical Bureau 
Montevipeo. Boletin mensual demografico. (Cur-| The Municipal Sta- 
rent, NWIMDELS) |.....:.cssracserveb>edepensesanch cerertanaameceees eee tistical Bureau 


International. Bulletin International des Douanes. The Board of rade 
(Current numbers.) | ‘SVOs...2:0.0-:2-p2000-4ehgeseeee 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Agricultural Statistics of British India and the Native] Revenue and Agri- 
State of Mysore for 1892-93, with Appendices. Fol. cultural Depart. 
Census of India, 1891— 





Provisional Totals. Explanatory Note. Fol. ........ | 
Ajmere-Merwara. Report on the Census of the 
Districts of,, 1891s)... c,h Gsessncnse-.te cee 
Assam. Census, 1891. Vol. iii, Provincial Tables.... ay 
Central India. Census, 1891... Diagram, folate mite AS Bae 


North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Census, 1891. 
Parts 1, Report and Provincial Tables. 2, Imperial 
Tables. 3, Imperial Caste Tables. 3 vols., fol..... 

Calcutta. Report on the Census of, 1891. Map, fol. 

Financial Statement for 1894-95 ......sesescsseesenseseeseseees 

Home Accounts: > (110.) (1894) Serna 

Inland Trade. Return showing weights and values of ) 
articles carried by rail and river in British India | The Department of 
during the year 1892-93, with comparative abstract | Revenue and Agri- 

Tables of Inland Trade for 1888-89 to 1892-93. Fol. culture 

Mineral Production in India. Review of, for 1893. Fol. 


Purchased 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


Donations. | 
(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
India, British—Contd. 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. 


Monthly 
Accounts. (Current numbers) The Department of 


Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. “(Current rane ee he 
RTO UY gE Re este 20002 Fap oe acess ate neue ssccacgnveecossses seas aa 

Breneau. Report on the administration of Bengal, | The Lieut.-Governor 
ee OV acc cctsnscgecieevoeteconsceceesenssncoeeesies of Bengal 

Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)............ The Editor 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Annual Address of President of Society, 1894 ........ 
Journal. (Current numbers.) 1893-94... cece The Society 
Proceedings. (Current numbers.) 1894 wu. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Journal. 


Ole OLA IAEESVO, 1804 ......cssecscescseosessaes 2 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Adulteration of Food. Report for 1892-93 ........... 3} 
Criminal Statistics for the year 1892-93 .......... eee 
Dairy Commissioner. 3rd Annual Report for 
1892-93 


OR mee Heer eee OEE OE SESH HEED HESS HE EES EOHEH TD OEHEDEH EH EE EH Eee eEEsEees 


Inspection of Weights, &c. Report on, for 1898. ........ { . 
Militia. Establishment Lists” of the active, for nee ms - Bourinot, 
Ne i iesasiucseceervectsscesusssaseoesseoscscesnes f x, fea 
Mission to Australia. Report on, by Minister of Trace 
ATONE LOTY Gocco ccieseesssenscvevscecsesnssssecevestenis 
Printing and Stationery Department. Report, 1892-93 
Trade and Commerce. Report of Department of, for 
BN AS oe y2 sheen son asvncacdseteocseronngeensansecs 
Banks acting under Charters. Monthly Statements of. 
TRB eyes ccc cnnnsponanoccecsencreoocansesesssnesbeenos ; 

Dividends remaining unpaid and unclaimed balances Da 
BRU MELCLOC SANS LOUD ,-.0.-ccccorsccoescrdascosescossecsoreeees 
Ontario. Province of, Annual Report of the Bureau \ 
of Industries, 1892. Parts 1—3, Agricultural Sta- | 
tistics; 4, Loan and Investment Companies; 5, > 
Chattel Mortgages; 6, Labor Organisations and | 
Strikes and Lock-outs ; 7, Municipal Statistics. S8vo.J 


The Bureau of In- 
dustries 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current weekly The Editor 


AN eases ceee theres, opos2ed+-cseneoscecedncowssnncgiveseds 
Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and at : 
tions for 1893. Vol. xi. Plans, &c., 4to. ...s.eeee The Society 


Cape of Good Hope— ; 
Education. Report of Superintendent-General of, for | The Superintendent- 


Trice ssaccssaessvsnscreoesovsdeasscaesstedearecs General 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1893, with | The Under Colonial 
Supplement for quarter ended 3lst March, 1894 .... Secretary 
Ceylon— 


Administration Reports, 1892. [Revenue, Scientific, ) 
Judicial, Miscellaneous.] Diagrams and plans, fol. | 
eerie ite BOOK, 1898. WOl.........0.....csessesescsessessnsrsooes ae Be oF 
Papers laid before the Legislative Council of Ceylon | y 
during the Session of 1892. Maps and plans, fol.....) 
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Donations. (when not purchased). 





(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Natal. Durban Chamber of Commerce. 38th Annual] The Chamber of 
Report for 1893: Sy00 via sore. ncteveneae pene net eet ee Commerce 


New South Wales— 
Capital. Introduction and Withdrawal of, Tables) 
illustrating the inward and outward movement of | 
capital during 1871-92 for each of the seven Colonies 





and the whole of Australasia. Fol... eeeceeeeeees fs The Government 
Census of 1891. Parts 8, Occupations; 9, Miscel- Statistician 
Jameous.. 460. vevaise.ss0stieecssassesetesteee nesters tesco) team | 
Statistical Register for 1893 and previous years. Parts 2, 
Commerce; 3, Public Finance tVii..cceeeeeeeeeees 
Mines and Agriculture. Annual Report of Depart- | 
ment, of, for 1893.. Plans; foley Gi... 
Public Works. Report of Department of, for 1892. bees Agent - General 
Maps-and plates, fol: . .i..2iiiac.ttee eee | for N. 8. Wales 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1893. 
Seventh issue. Diagrams, 8v0. 1893.................s0000+ J 


New Zealand— 
Labour Department. Journal of the, 8vo. (Current) m,, Labour Depart- 
NUMDELS) i!....cenccnoveesoeetiveacosuaseseeredletnesgenn ss teen eae 
Labour Department. 3rd Annual Report for 1893-94. peut 


New Zealand Institute. Transactions and er The Tastinits 


ings, 1893. Vol. xxvi. Plates, 8vo. 1894 ............ 
Queensland— 
Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing ) 

Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) .........:.:cseeeeee The -Resistear.Ceanes 
Statistics of the Colony for 1893. Fol. ............ coenstes 7 1 £Q 3 shee: 
Trade Unions. 7th Annual Report of the Registrar dees 

Of, Fol. T8044 cies cscteccsttteviatesse te eee ee ; 


South Australia— 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current 


NUM bers)’ wncinisesecsnscscsrevsecooetecnecentcceaiaten eee team The Registrar-Gene- 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Annual Report of ral of S. Australia 
the Registrar-General of, 1893. Fol. ...........sssceeeseeees 
Straits Settlements. The Perak Government Gazette.) The Government 
(Current weekly numbers).........:cssscseessceees sn ssbascaeiuaimenert Secretary 
Tasmania— 
Railways. Report on Government, for 1898. Frol......... F. Back, Esq. 
Statistical Summary for the years 1883, 1889-93. Sheet... R. M. Johnston, Esq. 
Victoria— 
Australasian Statistics for 1892. ..........:ccssccssessssssseserseres 


Friendly Societies. 15th Annual Report on, for i86a | 

Statistical Register for 1892. Parts 7, Production. | H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
8, Law, Crime, &c. 9, Social Condition. Title Page r O.M.G. 
and Undexi....::.4,.):1ctoeetees a beeen Cone 

bea Year-Book, 1893, Vols 25K0..0,.teeccenac eee y 
ensus of Victoria, 1891. Parts i to ix, with a general : 
report by the Government Statist... Fol. : realy it } The Hon.thek tata 


1894.] Additions to the Library. 589 


Donations—Conitd. 





: By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Western Australia. Census of Western Australia,| The Superintendent 
1891. General Report, with Appendices. Maps, Fol. of the Census 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Agriculture. Reports of Royal Commission, 1894. ........ Purchased 
Army Veterinary Department. Annual Statistical) The Director-Gene- 
and general report for the year (ending 31st March) } ral of the Depart- 
ea ioe reas saeccccccecsarsseonrecessoeses ment 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers).... The Board of Trade 
Customs. Thirty-eighth Report of Commissioners of, 
for year ended 31st March, 1894. [C-7479.] 8vo. 
Factories. Report of Chief Inspector, for 1893 ........ Dincbicad 
peo Societies. Reports of Chief Registrar, 1303 
abour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly ae, Bytes } angle? 
Life Insurance Companies. Return for 1893 _............ a 
Local Taxation Returns for 1891-93  ..........cscsssseeeees 
Lunacy. Report of Commissioners of, for 1893. ........ 
Marking of Foreign Produce. Report of Committee > Purchased 
he te ee eee ces ovededacciencessececeassersacnccessce 
Marriage and Divorce Laws in Foreign Countries and 
ee eee ssausesecesveseccsesossdensncaneoesoess i 
Medical Officer. Report of the, for 1892-93. Supple- 
ment to Twenty-second Annual Report of Loca The Medical Officer 
Government Board. [C-7412.] Plates, &c., 8vo..... 
aio: awa of the United Kingdom for 1893.1 mye Home Office 
et rtrciveesceaesnscaoscasserconrs>enenvapseeesoners 
Navigation and Shipping. Annual Statement for 7 
1893. [C-7402.] "Se re gE Ae IEEE 
Opium. Reports of Royal Commission on, 1894............ Purchased 
Prices of Live Stock ... and of meat in certain 
markets, with comparative statements of prices in | The Board of Agri- 
the United Kingdom and certain Foreign Countries, culture 
781A By grt seicscsSviksisssscciesstenscosbesees 
ares Returns for the United Kingdom for 1893. | mye Board of Trade 
—7460] ......... PME PT yess sceyccsiLetcncoceacedesvecsrorsadest 
Shipping Casualties. Returns for 1892-93 ..........cce Purchased 
Statistical Abstract for the principal and other Foreign 
Countries in each year from 1882 to 1891-92. > The Board of Trade 
7315 Pc csscscssssscccsssssesbovoen 
Strikes and Lock-outs of 1892. Report by Chief 
Labour Correspondent on. [C—7408 Jesse. | Lhe Labour Depart- 
Trade Unions. Sixth Annual Report by the Chief ment 
Labour Correspondent on, 1892. [O-7436.] ............ 
Trade of United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
ro 740 Possessions. Annual Statement for 1893. Mherpoard of Trade 
NE siti vaeccececcsneséncoosesesnsnnessessosesenenssoa sens 
Trade and Navigation, (Current monthly returns) .... 


i The Commissioners 


Great Britain— 
Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, 1894. 
Preliminary Statement. Slip .............sccssecseesseseecesees The Board of Agri- 
Agriculture. Journal of the Board of. (Published culture 
Quarterly.) Vol. i, No. 1, 8v0. 1894.......cscssssseeeeees 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England and Wales— 

Annual:-Summary of Births, Deaths, and Causes of ) 
Death in London and other great towns, 1898 ........ | 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to March; Births and L The Registrar-Gene- 
Deaths to June, 1894. No. .182) Sai. ee ral of England 

Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven ; € 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ 

British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 6 parts, | The Trustees of the 


Atos  LSQ4 o ..c.cikvccotescesseoes sanstinie sean ctenee ty eee eee Museum 
Lonpon County Council. Report of the Technical) The London County 
Education Board for the year 1893-94, Fol. ........ Council 
Birmingham— 


Abstract of Treasurer’s Accounts for year endeds 
B3ist March, L894. SV0.pi; wsesssas-casneuieereeeee eee 
Epitome of Blue Book for year ended 31st March 


| 
1894. SV0..sicoesiese sees iitoiek te ne a ee 
General and Detailed Financial Statement, 1893-94, 
together with Hstimates, 1894-95. 80... ‘i 


Health of the City. Report on, for 1893, and on 
Prevention of adulteration of articles of food and 
drink. Map-and. diagram, SV0.\ .-s.sc..se-entee 

MANCHESTER. Weekly and Quarterly Returns of 

Medical Officer of Health. (Garcon anaes pe ie | The Meat 
Ricumonp. Abstract of Accounts of Town Council 

and Vestry, year 1893-94. 8v0. s.:s.j-ssccsserssseeeeeenee Wykenn eae ae a 
SourHamMpton. Twentieth Annual Report on Vital] The Medical Officer 

Statistics and Sanitary Condition of, for 1893. 8vo. of Health 
Wanvdsworrs District. Thirty-eighth Annual Report 

of Board of Works for 1893-94. also Annual Repor | The Board of Works 

of Medical Officers of Health for 1893. Map, 8vo 


The Medical Officer 
of Health 


Ireland— 


Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of Ki The Registrar-Gene- 


principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly tal Of Beta 


TELUINSE):. o.sessads.deehoorapseansetsererteonssacbh nessdtseae anne a 
Insanity (Ireland) Report on, 1894 ..............ssscesceeeeeeees 
Local Government Board (Ireland) ivan Purchased 
Annual Report; 1894): ..03..-.s1s0...s+.c0scecerespoanetria tee 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... | The Registrar-Genes 


Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, - ral of Scotland 
registered during quarter ending 30th J une, 1894... 

Education. Report of Committee of Council for 
1898-941,....1.csesososesducbenponsenoet deotkisvas Sine} teeiasase eta mn f Purchased 

Unemployed (Scotland). Report on Relief of, 1894... 


(d) Authors, &c. 

ATKINSON (FRED.). The Indian Currency Question. 
Causes of failure of present currency system, and 
proposals containing an effectual exchange remedy. 

ii 3 + 50 yp Ney Allahabad, 1894). .-s).:cccess arene 
ERLYN (Mas Sunrise Land. Rambles in Eastern . 
England. 8vo. Illustrations, 1894 .........cscsesersereees } Ve 


The Author 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Broveu (Wirt1aAM). The Natural Law of Money, the) 
successive steps in the growth of money, traced from | 
the days of barter to the introduction of the modern | Renee 
Clearing-House, and monetary principles examined iain 3 
in their relation to past and present legislation. 


PeREOS Uy HVOcme eV YOLK, 1804: oon. eiseesseecsssroenees J 
Browne (J. L.). The Significance of a Decreasing 
Birth-Rate. 41 pp., 8vo. Philadelphia.........sssn } BY 


Carrasco (Gabriel) — 
Bibliografia y Trabajos Publicos. 58 pp., 8vo. Buenos 
Ee re 8 noosa ss sagncves best donneoendonenselss 
The Province of Santa-Fe, its agricultural coloniza- 2 
tion. 100 pp.,12mo. Buenos Aires, 1894. ........... 
Chambers’s Mathematical Tables, consisting of Loga- 
rithms of numbers 1 to 108,000, trigonometrical, 
nautical, and other tables. Edited by James Pryde, 
New Edition. xlii + 454 pp., 8vo. 1893 «0... eee 
Conn (Gustav). History of Political Economy. 
Translated by Dr. J. A. Hill. (Supplement to Annas The Author 
of Am. Acad. of Pol. Science), March, 1894. 8vo..... 
CooreR (JosEPH). Tabular Guides to Life Insurance, 
a Nos. 5, ° SCE rr ccnac. Sea sasorsbseceevonsvsssedenenssetes 2 
Acosta (J.). British Financial Administration in : 
India : ies cause and probable results of our C. H. H Carmichael, 


Purchased 


Pee ede 0) GVO.) 1804 oe. .s.cs.essesiecssersnceesenenss EAE AN 
DRaGE (GEOFFREY). The Unemployed. xiv + 277 pp., | Messrs. Macmillan 
ee ees erye secs yesneearossscnceneseersassosecensees and Co. 


FERRARIS (Carto F.). Professioni e Classi e loro } 
rilevazione ta 22 pp., 8vo. Padova, 1894 ai eA pe aI 

FoRNASARI DI Verce (Dorr. Errors). La Criminalita ) 
e le Vicende economiche d'Italia dal 1873 al 1890, e | 
osservazioni sommarie per il Regno Unito della Gran ' 
Bretagna e Irlanda (1840-90) e per la Nova Galles 
del Sud (1882-91). Con prefazione di Cesare Lombroso. | 
eee te2O0 D., SVO. 1 LOTin0, 1894..............0ccersceeenseneree 4 

Francois (G.). Trente années de Libre-Echange en| Sir R. W. Rawson, 


2? 


Angleterre. 16 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1894 .........sssssserers eek CALG, C5. 
Guyot Yves— 
La Réglementation officielle du Travail. 36 pp.,12mo. 
esos scans onccnsegssceoscsossucseccaseseness Meee ee 


La Répartition de la Propriété immobiliére en France. 
a 425) pp:, 12mo. Paris, 1894 ............0000 pact Aare 
OWARTH (W.). Bank Balance Sheets, tabulated in : 
handy ou reat ues 1894.) Sheet ou... i..sccccec-cses ese Releelt 
JONES (BENJAMIN). Co-operative Production. Witha) The Delegates of the 
Prefatory Note by the Right Hon. A. H. Dye | Clarendon Press, 
Mciand, M.P. 2’yols. Syo. Oxford, 1894 ..........0.0 Oxford 
Juraschek (Dr. Fr. v.)\— 
Otto Hiibner’s Geographisch-Statistische aan 
aller Liinder der Erde. 43 Ausgabe fiir das Jahr 


, 1894. vii + 92 pp., obl. 12m0. 1894 ou... The Editor 
Ubersichten der Weltwirtschaft. Jahrgang 1885-89. 
TOD LOO 3220... coaiccesedsncssnoveesssvocesesenenavaoes 


Kanpt (Dr. Morirz). Ueber die Entwickelung der 
australischen EHisenbahnpolitik nebst einer Einleitung 
tiber das Problem der Hisenbahnpolitik in Theorie 
und Praxis. xxxiv + 263 pp., 8vo. Berlin, 1894........ 


The Author 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Lanpott (Cart). Methode und Technik der Haushalt- 
statistik (nebst dem Budget einer St. Galler soot | The Publisher 
familie, ete.). iv + 104 pp., 8vo. Freiburg, 1894. .... 
LAVOLLEE (REeN«). Les Classes ouvriéres en Europe. 
Etudes sur leur situation matérielle et morale. Second + Purchased 
edition. 2:vols. 8yo: “Paris, L8S4%7.....cn eee 
Macer (ALFRED T.). Betterment. 32 pp.,12mo. 1894.... The Author 
Movruyart (Micuart G.). Rio Grande do Sul and its 
German Colonies. vi + 202 pp., plates, 8vo. 1878.... 
Norman (Joun Henry). The Scientific method of 
working the World’s Foreign and Colonial Exchanges. 
Money: what it is, and how it does its work. 29 pp., : 
BVO. LB8Q4 ccsecccdsconersosccssoee site cpenuccseseqsoceen ys GH eee etme aamnEE 
O’Mzara (J. J.). Municipal Taxation at home and 
abroad. Local Government—Indebtedness and valu- rte bee 88) 
ation. With statistics relating to principal munici- ( ~""°7**® 


palities of the world. xv + 310 pp., 8vo. 1894........ 
Wess (SIDNEY AND BEATRICE). History of sea 
99 


Unionism. xvi + 558 pp., 8vo. 1894 eee pipes 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute— 
Address to Anthropological Section of British Associa- 


tion by Sir W. H. Flower. 8vo. 1894.0... d 
Journal. Vol. xxiii, No. 4, and vol. xxiv, No. 1. The Institute 
Plates, 8v0. “L8Q4 siiicsecccte..i8s.5.ctecesssuseeee ent eeeeneaeee 


British Association for Advancement of Science. Report 
of 63rd Meeting, held at Nottingham in September, - The Association 


1893. Maps and plates, 8vo. 1894 ....c.c. il iaceeceses 
British Economic Association. The Economic Journal. 

No. 14, June, 1894 ........ radesldsncssesebpeascessedtttentseg teeta 4g 
Economic Review. Vol.iv, No.3. 8vo. 1894 ................ The Publishers 


East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 
Guy’s Hospital. Treasurer’s Report for year ending ; . 
Lady-day, 1894. Sv). 200.75 eivetes sestlscur toate nena The Superintendent: 


Imperial Institute. Year-Book. Third issue. 1894. The Trateene 


Maps and diagrams, &c.; Sv0. .)..0).ctc.sscrecnee eee 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxxi.’ Part 4. 1894... a 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ Mr 
Institute of Chartered Accountants. List of Members, 

Charter, &c. 1894).......cc:cssssaccctesnceiascsetcsneerseet seaman “5 
Institute of Chemistry. Regulations and aaa) 

LBQ94-O5....csschsessnsesoeasevaversacebecaens aeuveiei -enetser tet atve tne aaa 5 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. The Institut; 

Vols. cxvi and cxvii, 1893-94. Plates, 8v0. ........:s0. mS 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings, No. 1, 

1894, Plates.” 8y0. 02.0.7. Sinisa: seekeeee ec ee # 
London Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Current| The Chamber of 

TLUMDELS), ..cscosvecerversdscceccopeescuieceeeates Men Cepterk te staan mann Commerce 


Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions. Session The Societ 
1893-94. By 0. ccsnnseninclanonemne ene teen nia 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 


Middlesex Hospital. Reports of the Medical sot: The Secretary 


Surgical Registrars, and Pathologist for 1892. 8vo..... 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. Third Series. . 
Col Tee (Ey - Si rai } SO 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for July, 1894 oa. " 
Royal Colonial Institute. Proceedings. Vol. xxv, : 
Myo escecescccescstenienrceee } ie 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. 
Bee OGRE DOYS erp cece Pie erect snctcccnconsc-sisnecensssoversaceneseccanss a3 


Royal Irish Academy— 
Proceedings. 3rd series. Vol. iii, No.2. 1894, 8vo.] 
Transactions. Vol. xxx. Parts ah 12. 1894, 4to... 


oi The Academy 
Royal Meteorological Society— 


The Meteorological Record for the quarter ending 
BN OGG Lig Sita ieterssca de casneessos0~c0n0cessecvoreesecapecosens R. H. Hooker, Esq. 

Quarterly Journal. Vol. xx, Nos. 90 and 91. 1894... 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) ............ The Society 
i eal Service Institution. Journal. (Current | m4 Institution 
Sanitary Institute. Journal of the Institute. Vol. <a ‘ 

GE. Cael eee } phe Baltic: 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) ................ The Society 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 

Parts. Report for 1893. Illustrations, 8vo................ Z 


Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions. (Current numbers).... The Institution 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


(ESI MYST Bs Se Current numbers| The Editor 
BOT LG cere clescceeocosncnsscasssossscovecseees A 93 
Bankers’ Magazine, The................ccccsrsseeee - ‘3 
British Trade Journal, The ........... eee a Hy 
Building Societies and Land ae | 
panies’ Gazette, The  ...........s.sssee 23 a 
ECA UALCIBDY  v20i5-0..ccencerossesersensederseces fe " 
EE eae oo i 3 2 
Commercial World, The...............sccsssceeee se is 
MMM MER GE TO” fietisecesassaseseserseeccasssssscsonss Hy - 
MRPEETE E02. cay tcciescineeancueas Sseeseescsossstecere ‘s 
MMTATICE POS, THE ....ccccccceccssrcseserscecorees - * 
fs oO UMC <9 - 
iret ccc csssssecsecnsesiscsveossncsoees a ah 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ 7 Be 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, EB Oo voce ses . s 
Machinery Market, The ..................00sse0 ie 
I co esreccccccencssescsccsossessnees re iS 
BEV EIOLIGY, TUG %......50scrcasasssccosescsceesooes S a 
eo Coctasecs.casencocscessoesesacses a a 
BRPMALEYY TLGCOT, TNO ........0cccsscsscecsserescsoes S ma 
Shipping World, Se 3 is 
i cscccccsreessosnssccvcerse 5 i 
Technical Ue sc snccsadnceapnsasccasees x ap. 
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Annual Register for 1893. 

Kew Bulletin. (Current numbers.) 

Palmer’s Quarterly Tae the Times. 
Publishers’ Circular. (Current weekly numbers.) 


Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion. (Current numbers.) 


Vol. LVII.] ) [Part IV. 
JOURNAL 


OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER, 1894. 





The Rewations detween Morats, Economics, and Svaristics. 


InaucuraL Appress of the Ricur Hon. Lorp Farrer, Present 
of the Royan Sraristicat Society. Session 1894-95. DeELiveRED 
20th November, 1894. 


You are members of a Society whose business it is to collect facts 
rather than to discuss theories, and it is possibly on this account 
that you have conferred the honour of being your President on 
one, who, brought up at the feet of Cobden, Peel, and Bagehot, 
rather than of Mill and Ricardo, has learnt his most useful lessons 
from practical economists and statisticians; but who has often 
found in the narrow premises, the @ prior? reasonings and the 
absolute conclusions of what used to be termed the orthodox 
school of political economy, not so much a help as a stumbling 
block; one, who now finds even less comfort in the ambitious 
schemes which seek to establish a so-called Science of Humanity— 
schemes which scarcely recognise the value of any economic truth 
unless it can be fitted into its proper niche in that cloud-built 
temple; one, who fails to grasp the shadowy outline of the young 
giant now struggling into existence under the name of Sociology ; 
one, finally, who finds least help or comfort of all in that branch 
of the new school which, having first appropriated to itself the 
title of Socialism, is now known under the less attractive name of 
Collectivism, and which, whilst rivalling the most dogmatic of the 
old economists in its @ priort methods and in its absolute con- 
‘clusions, founds those conclusions on premises less true and on 
reasoning’ less accurate than theirs were. 

To your present President it seems that in those branches of 
knowledge with which your Society is concerned, those branches, 
namely, which are concerned with human actions and dealings, 
we are, as in the case of other branches of knowledge, creatures 
trying with feeble vision to see ever a little and a little more 
into the surrounding atmosphere of darkness—children picking up 
pebbles on the shore, and happy, if by means such as your Society 
affords, we can only pick up some of the right pebbles. 

VOL. LVII. PART IV. 28 
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But whilst thus abjuring @ prior? methods and artificial systems, 
it is desirable to keep before our minds what are the special tasks 
we are undertaking, and what relation they bear to other depart- 
ments of human thought and activity. These tasks consist in 
finding materials and methods for the moralist, the reformer, and 
the statesman. Human action is a concrete thing, and when, for 
the purpose of understanding it the better, we analyse the various 
motives from which men act and the consequences of their actions, 
the several parts or branches to which our analysis leads are not 
in rerum naturdé separate and independent entities, but essential 
parts of one organic whole. The mental attitudes to which we 
give such names as religion, emotion, affection, prudence, self 
interest, regard for others, are in each human act which they 
affect as inextricably intertwined as the strands of a rope. No act 
of legislation or statesmanship, no matter of ordinary business, no 
act or habit of family life, is the result of any one of these factors 
singly; and any practical view of any department of life, from a 
sermon to a joint company report, which is founded on one of 
them to the entire exclusion of the rest, would be found to be 
intolerably incomplete and one-sided. 

At the same time, for the purpose of getting clearer views we 
find it necessary to untwist the rope, to take human action and its 
motives to pieces, and to regard each strand or piece as if it existed 
by itself. In fact we perform a sort of mental or spiritual dissec- 
tion, and investigate the various motives and effects of human 
action, as a physiologist dissects and investigates the muscles and 
nerves of the body. It is only natural that in a process of this 
kind each investigator, intent on his own particular part of the 
subject, should occasionally lose sense of perspective and propor- 
tion, and that an admiring school of pupils should elevate into an 
absolute whole what is only true of a part, and that only when it 
is kept in due relation to other parts. 

This has, I think, been the case with Political Kconomy. It 
has been taken to be much more than it is; more than it can 
claim to be. Whether this be so or not, there can be no doubt 
of the fact that there has been a great revolt against it. The 
Science which in our youth we were taught to accept almost as a 
revelation, seems to be in danger of being swallowed up by the 
Somewhat amorphous entity which claims the title of Sociology 
or Social Science. It would be superfluous in addressing my 
present audience to attempt to trace the history of this change of 
opinion, and I will only illustrate it by comparing with the present 
state of thought on the subject the observation of one of the best 
read economists and one of the clearest headed men I ever knew, 
who said to me not many years ago, “ We have settled almost 
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“all economical problems, but the land question still remains 
“unsettled, and is a reproach to our science.” His saying seems 
to me now like an echo out of a by- “gone world. Compare with 
this the extremely interesting address given by Mr. oo to 
the British Economic Mer sciation in June of last year.. To men 
whose remembrance extends back fifty years that address was very 
affecting. It recognised in the fullest way the breach between the 
old dogmatic political economy and modern thought and feeling; 
it treated the breach as one between economics and ethics, and it 
endeavoured to bridge the gap. To my mind it was too apologetic. 
It almost admitted that political economy might be in conflict with 
moral sentiment, and defended economical science on the ground 
that it really was, in the hands of those who understood it, a longer 
sighted form of ethics, looking to ultimate results which can only 
be judged of by reasoning, rather than to immediate results which 
appeal directly to feeling. It instanced, if I remember right, the 
way in which economical thought corrects the charitable impulse 
to give to a beggar, and justified political economy by its ultimate 
satisfaction of the moral sense. It treated ethics and economics as 
if they were on the same plane, and as if the problem were to draw 
accurately the boundary line between them. Now I venture to 
think that if we are to analyse and distinguish at all, this is not 
the true principle of distinction. It seems to me that whatever 
may be said of sociology or social science, and however strong may 
be the links by which that science, if there be such a science, 
connects ethics and economics, yet that in the present state of our 
knowledge ethics and economics are on a different plane, and that 
they cannot conflict because they never meet. 

Ethics, as it seems to me, is the science and art of duty, that 
branch of human thought and feeling which, as a science, investi- 
gates the source and meaning of our conceptions of duty, and as 
an art teaches what we ought to do, or at any rate what we ought 
to aim at. Kconomie science, on the other hand, has nothing to 
do with duty. It is not an art; it is not a code or system of 
laws. It is the branch of human knowledge which treats of the 
manner in which material wealth, or the titles which give a claim 
to material wealth, are produced and consumed or distributed; it 
endeavours to ascertain the laws and conditions under which this 
production and consumption or distribution takes place; and it 
points out that a certain course of action will have such and such 
eifects on production, consumption, and distribution. It does not 
profess to give an aim or object; it simply states certain general 
conclusions concerning the effects on wealth which will be produced 


1 See “ Kconomic Journal” of September, 1893. 
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by any given set of circumstances or any given course of action. 
Ethics, in short, teach us what we ought to do in all spheres of 
conduct; economics teach us what can and what cannot be done 
in that large sphere of human conduct which relates to wealth. 

Take the simplest cases. It is within the province of economics 
to tell us that men and families and nations who are weak and 
lazy are likely to starve. It is for ethics to tell us that such star- 
‘vation will serve them right. It is for political economy to tell us 
that good work is not to be expected without good wages. It is 
for ethics to tell us that it is the duty of the employer to give 
adequate remuneration to those in his employ. I have referred 
above to the case of charitable gifts, as an instance in which 
there may be said to be an apparent conflict between ethics and 
economy. In this case the economist points out that the result of 
indiscriminate almsgiving is to sap self-reliance, to reward the 
idle, and in the end to increase poverty. It is for moral science 
to say whether these results outweigh the indulgence of a kindly 
feeling and the relief of an immediate want. 

To come to the problems which are at present stirring society. 
Kthical science teaches the old moral of Dives and Lazarus—that 
the goods of this world are unequally divided, and that it should 
be our aim to procure for the poor a larger share of them. LHco- 
nomics teach, or ought to teach us, whether the present arrange- 
ments are calculated to effect this object; whether any given 
change in them will promote it more effectually; or whether any 
such change may, by checking enterprise, make the aggregate pro- 
duction smaller than it is, and thus diminish the consumption both 
of rich and poor. Morality will be in favour of a living wage, if 
by that we mean sufficient to enable the workman to live in decency 
and comfort; but if economical science proves that such a wage 
cannot be earned without destroying the trade which pays it, 
morality will find it out of her power to give such a wage, 
unless she can perform the miracle of the loaves and fishes. The 
moralist very properly condemns sweating; but if the economist 
proves to him that no one is earning excessive profits, and that 
with higher wages the business will cease, the moralist will be 
driven to choose between the terrible but unavoidable alternatives 
of sweating and of starvation. Ethics is of the heavens, heavenly ; 
and political economy has been termed the Dismal Science. But 
there is another side to the picture. The divine discontent of 
ethics with human misery may, if unchastened by accurate thought 
and unrestrained by fear of consequences, degenerate into despair, 
producing, not only general bankruptcy, but cataclysms such as 
the Peasants’ Revolt or the French Revolution. And on the other 
hand it may, perhaps, be possible for political economy to show 
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that, underlying the surface of human inequality and of too frequent 

want, there are laws silently operating which are constantly in- 
creasing the aggregate product of human industry, and giving a 
larger and ever larger proportion of those increased products to 
the humblest workers. | 

Hthics appeal to the highest part of man’s nature, to his 
conscience, his emotions, his affections; and if they seek the aid 
of the intellect they do so for the purpose of harmonising the 
action of these motive powers and giving them their fullest effect. 
The business of Hconomic Science is purely intellectual; it draws 
general conclusions from given premises, and teaches what will be 
the probable result on wealth of any given set of external con- 
ditions or of any particular course of human action. In one sense 
Economic Science is the handmaid of Morals and of Politics, 
for it helps them to the means by which their ends may be 
attained. In another sense it limits their scope of action, by 
showing that the ends which they seek to attain cannot be attained 
at all, or cannot be attained except under certain conditions. It 
gives, if and so far as it can be trusted, to the statesman, the 
philanthropist, or the reformer the same sort of help which the 
knowledge of navigation does to the mariner. 

But, alas! the help and guidance given by Economic Science 
to the politician have hitherto proved far less trustworthy than 
those given by physical science to the navigator. Its chart and 
its compass have often been found at fault, and its so-called laws 
have too often proved to be not only obscure but absolutely 
erroneous. It has too often claimed for its conclusions the 
authority of an universal law, where subsequent experience has 
proved the supposed law to be not only partial and inadequate, 
but false; and not only false, but mischievous. Few people will 
_ be found now to maintain in their integrity the theories of rent, of 
value, of wages, of population, and of prices which at one time 
prevailed. Even the principle of Freedom of Contract has been 
carried too far, and applied, as an absolute dogma, to cases where 
no freedom exists; the consequence of which is that at the present 
moment there is a sentimental and unhealthy reaction against this 
wholesome and invigorating doctrine. These changes in opinion 
and the reasons for them have been so often and so well stated 
that I should not now recur to them if they did not illustrate a 
point on which I wish to insist to-night, viz., the connection 
between economical philosophy and the business of this Society. 
From this point of view it is instructive to consider how it has 
happened that the theories I have referred to have ceased to 
command our assent. 

The theory of rent has no doubt an element of truth in it. 
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Land is limited in quantity, and the land which is most in demand 
commands the largest—sometimes an extremely large—rent, as 
we still see in our towns. But a formula which seeks to express 
rent generally in the terms of the comparative fertility of different 
soils, without regard to habit, situation, transport, use for other 
purposes, and a variety of other circumstances, leads to conclusions 
which are so much at variance with actual facts as to make the 
formula useless for practical purposes. Consequently it has been 
laid aside, and the facts and circumstances which have led to this 
result are such facts as it is the business of statistical science to 
provide. 

The theory of value which makes all value depend on labour 
or cost of production has also no doubt an element of truth. 
There are certain things the value of which does tend towards and 
oscillate round the cost of production and the labour employed on 
them. But there are many other things the value of which has 
nothing to do with labour or cost of production, and these cases 
lead to the conclusion that the relation which we call value depends 
simply on supply and demand, or, in other words, that the value 
of a thing is what we can get for it. The old theory has con- 
sequently been discredited—not without doing much mischief; 
and the means by which it has been discredited are again facts 
such as it is the business of statistical science to furnish. 

The theory of wages again—the iron law of the socialists—the 
theory according to which the wages of labour must be forced 
down to the lowest margin of subsistence, whilst the surplus profit 
must go to the rent owner and the capitalist, a theory which has 
done as much mischief as any false doctrine by which men have 
ever been perplexed and tormented—has been disproved, not so 
much by @ priort considerations concerning the nature of labour 
and its difference from other commodities, as by the actual 
statistics of wages, which, imperfect as they still are, show that 
with improvements in production and transport the demand for 
skilled labour increases, that the general standard of living rises, 
and that both in real and nominal wages labour, unskilled as well 
as skilled, gets a proportionately increased share of an increased 
product. 

Take again Malthus’s celebrated theory of population. That 
theory was founded on statistical evidence which, we are informed, 
was as good and as accurate a representation of the then known 
existing facts as it was at the time possible to procure. The 
theory has still an element of truth in it, as we may see in the 
condition of some of our crowded cities, in Ireland, and, as some 
competent judges tell us, of India; and, if other things had 
remained as they were when Malthus wrote, it is probable that 
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his views would still have had a general or universal application. 
HKven now we cannot say that it may not prove true in the future. 
But so far as the greater part of the civilised world is concerned, 
not only has population not increased faster than food, but the 
reverse is the case, and the complaint now is that the supply of 
food, at any rate of wheat, is in excess of the demand. ‘The 
mistake here lies, not in founding a theory on a supposed tendency 
of human nature, but in an insufficient induction—in supposing 
that a generalisation founded on the facts of one period would be 
good for all periods. The lesson to be learnt from it, so far as 
statistics are concerned, is that it is not safe to base a permanent 
conclusion on the facts of any one place or time collected once for 
all; but that observation of facts, to be permanently useful, must 
be continuous, and that the conclusions to be drawn from such 
observations must be open to question and revision as the facts 
alter. There is no finality in statistics any more than in any other 
branch of knowledge. 

The quantitative theory of money and prices furnishes another 
illustration. There is a notion still, I am sorry to say, prevalent 
in many quarters, that since coined money is the nominal medium 
of exchange, and is actually in some cases given in exchange, 
therefore prices of all articles depend on the quantity of coined 
money available for the purpose. This theory may have had some 
foundation in fact at a time, if ever there was such a time, when 
coined money was actually used and given in exchange on every 
sale and purchase. It has long ceased to be generally true, and 
has become absolutely false and mischievous at the present time, 
when the great bulk of sales and purchases are carried on without 
any coin at all, and when the trade of a country may be doubled 
without the need for an additional sovereign. The real weapon 
with which to defeat this fallacy is to be found in the facts of 
modern business and in the statistics of trade, of banking, of credit 
operations, of gold reserves, and of the rate of discount.’ 

The examination of these cases leads to the conclusion that the 
greatest mistakes which economists have made might have been 
avoided, if they had relied less on a priori reasoning, and had paid 
greater attention to the facts of human society which it is the 
business of Statistical Science to furnish. It leads to the further 
conclusion that as human society is a living and changing 

2 To those who wish to understand this subject I would strongly recommend 
the works of H. D. Macleod on Credit and Banking, which do not seem to me to 
have received the attention they deserve from English Economists. I mention 
them the rather in this place, because, though to my mind far too dogmatic and 
absolute in form, they contain in substance a much more complete and accurate 


analysis of the actual operations of men of business than I find in ordinary works 
of Political Economy. 
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organism, and not a dead stereotyped crystal, these facts must be 
continually observed, collected and compared, and that the con- 
clusions of an earlier experience must be modified to suit the ever 
changing circumstances of the world. 

In physics experiment is the test of truth. No hypothesis, 
however brilliant and probable, is allowed to rank as more than 
an hypothesis until it has been verified by experiment—indeed we 
may say that without patient and repeated experiment no advance 
in physical science is possible. In the case of economical science 
we cannot perform experiments as we can in the laboratory; but 
we can observe the experiments which society is making, and we 
can generalise from the resalts. These results are for the most 
part recorded in statistics; and we may therefore look upon 
accurate and properly selected statistics as the experimental test 
of economical hypothesis. Unless a generalisation has been 
founded on an adequate record of facts, and unless it will bear the 
test of comparison with ‘facts, as recorded in statistics, it has no 
right to claim the title of a scientific truth. 

But there is another side to the question. If economic 
hypothesis is incomplete without statistics, statistics are mean- 
ingless without an hypothesis. There is no use in collecting 
facts at random. Unless we can draw some general inference 
from them, masses of figures are useless, and in order to collect 
them properly we ought to know what sort of inferences we expect — 
to draw. If we are to interrogate the facts of human society 
successfully, we must know how to put the question. How often— 
when anxious to test some assumption or generalisation by recorded 
facts—have we not all of us been disgusted by finding a mass of 
figures so collected as to be incapable of comparison with one 
another; so ill-digested as to bring out no result; or so ill-selected 
as to miss the very point we wished to ascertain! If therefore eco- 
nomic science must be incomplete without statistics, statistics are 
unmeaning and useless unless selected and digested by economical 
science. In fact, statistics do not really constitute a separate science; 
Statistics of National Wealth and Political Economy are not two 
different sciences, but different parts of one science, and neither 
of them can exist to any useful purpose without the other. 

I have spoken above of Economical Science because many, 
probably most, of our statistics relate to subjects which specially 
concern that science. But what is true of the relations between 
Statistics and Hconomical Science is also true of the relations 
between Statistics and other sciences, such as the science of 
health, of jurisprudence, &c. My point is that statistics ought not 
to be regarded as a separate branch of knowledge, but as part of 
the-science-of the subject to which they relate. 
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I admit, of course, that there may be methods and forms of 
stating and digesting facts and figures which are common to the 
statistics of different subjects; and we may if we please give to a 
knowledge of these methods and forms the name of Statistical 
Science. But I venture to think that human nature would soon 
revolt against a meal composed of such dry bones; and that they 
would form a poor foundation for any journal or for any society. 
As a matter of fact the ordinary publications of this Society and of 
statisticians in general are not those which discuss the mechanism 
of their figures, but those which array the figures so as to bring 
out results. F 

The functions of such a Society as this are therefore to find 
materials for political economy and other kindred sciences. Their. 
scope is in one sense enlarged, and in another restricted by the 
fact that those classes of statistics which experience has shown to. 
be most important and most permanent, are, and must be collected 
by government departments. Such statistics are too vast to be 
collected by any private agency, and the government departments 
in the course of their ordinary business have means of collecting 
them which no private person or society possesses. But the statis- 
tical work done by the government, extended as it has been of late- 
years, and further extended as it must be in the future, leaves and 
always will leave much to be done both by individuals and by 
Societies such as this. There is for instance the function of 
criticising government work, and of making suggestions for its 
improvement. The danger in government work is that it may 
become sleepy, and that it may degenerate into routine. To stir 
up the government departments; to find fault with defective 
methods; to suggest additions and alterations which changed 
circumstances may require, is a duty which I believe this Society 
has discharged in the past, and which, as an old official, I trust 

they will discharge still more vigorously in the future. As an 
instance of such criticism I may mention the recent paper by 
your Assistant Secretary on the mode of taking the census. 

But besides this function, there are others which can rarely if 
ever be discharged by government departments, and which must 
be left to individual research, fostered perhaps or directed by 
such an organisation as this Society. There are investigations. 
which, from their novelty, or from their comparative uncertainty, 
must in the first instance at any rate be undertaken by private. 
observers, who have convinced themselves of their importance, and 
who, either from a scientific love of truth, or from a desire to 
advance the interests of society, are willing to bestow time and 
labour in bringing them into public notice. 

The first illustration which will occur to us all is the monu- 
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mental inquiry conducted by your late President concerning 
the condition of the poor of London, an inquiry which has the 
remarkable peculiarity that it appears to have been undertaken 
from a pure scientific and philanthropic interest in the subject. 
Other cases will occur to us all, amongst which I may mention 
Tooke’s great history of prices, the price lists and index numbers 
of the ‘‘Economist’’ and of Mr. Sauerbeck, and, finally, but not 
least, Soetbeer’s well known ‘ Materials.”* I select these for 
mention not because there may not be other works of the kind of 
equal value, but because they happen to have come under my own 
recent observation. I mention them also for another reason, viz., 
because they illustrate a point on which I have insisted already, 
and to which I shall recur again, viz., that in order to make any 
useful statistical inquiry you must put a definite question. You 
must have some special point you are anxious to elucidate; or 
you must have some hypothesis or some conflicting hypotheses 
which you are anxious to test, to verify, or to disprove, not, of 
course, with a predetermination to get a particular answer, but 
with a clear prevision of the possible alternative answers. Tooke 
wished to ascertain to what extent currency had affected prices, 
and Sauerbeck and Soetbeer probably had the practical gold and 
silver question in view when they undertook their laborious in- 
vestigations. Without a distinct intellectual objective no valuable 
truth can be attained. | 

Again, there is another class of discussion which is eminently 
inappropriate to a public department and appropriate to such a 
Society as this, discussions, viz., of the -meaning and bearing of 
the facts supplied by statistics on the condition of the people, and 
on the practical action which it may be desirable to take or 
abstain from taking in consequence. Discussions of this kind 
‘approach closely to the ordinary topics of politics, and are apt to 
assume a party character. They are therefore in general very 
properly eschewed by the permanent civil service of the Crown. 
But they are of first rate importance, and deserve all the aid such 
an institution as this can give. Let me mention as illustrations 
two papers, both of them originally read before this Society. The 
one is Mr. Newmarch’s address to the Statistical Society contained 
in the Journal of June, 1878. In that address Mr. Newmarch 
examined exhaustively the trade statistics of the United Kingdom ~ 
for a period of thirty years; he showed how, under a system of 
free imports, the productive power of the country had increased 
in spite of hostile tariffs and increasing foreign competition; he 


3 Materials for the Illustration and Criticism of the Economie Relations of 
the Precious Metals, and of the Currency Question. By Ad. Soetbeer. Trans- 
lated in Appendix XVI to the Report of the Gold and Silver Commission. . 
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answered the different objections to that system, and established, 
to the satisfaction of all reasonable men, that the policy which had 
been adopted by this country under the guidance of Sir R. Peel 
and his followers had been a practical success, and had answered 
the expectations of the philosophers and statesmen who advocated 
it. 

My second illustration is the paper by Mr. Giffen on the “ Use 
“of Import and Export Statistics,’ read before the Statistical 
Society on 21st March, 1882, and contained in the Journal for 
June, 1882. It is re-published in the second volume of Mr. Giffen’s 
“Hssays on Finance,” p. 132. At the time it was written alarm 
had been expressed, even by some intelligent free traders, about 
the excess of our imports over our exports, and it was apprehended 
that by the recall of our foreign investments we might be reducing 
and eating up our capital. Mr. Giffen, by a careful examination 
of statistics from different sources, and therefore confirming one 
another, disposed for ever of this chimera, and at the same 
time gave most valuable lessons as to the mode of using trade 
statistics. 

A third investigation of the same kind may be found in some 
papers by the late Dr. Erwin Nasse, of Bonn, on the fall in the 
‘price of commodities during the fifteen years preceding 1888, and 
on the Report of the Gold and Silver Commission.* In these 
papers he proved by a careful examination of the existing statistics 
and of the facts of contemporary history, that there were ample 
causes for the fall in prices of which we have heard so much, 
without any reference to currency or to the supposed scarcity of 
gold, a conclusion which at the present moment is one of great 
practical importance. 

It is obvious that inquiries such as these cannot be conducted 
by a government office. It is, I think, no less obvious that they 
owe a great part of their value to the fact that both Mr. Newmarch 
and Mr. Giffen had very decided views on the subject of free trade, 
and that Dr. Nasse held equally strong views in favour of a gold 
standard, and that all of them, whilst using statistical figures with 
‘perfect fairness, had very distinct notions of the case they desired 
to prove. In other words, the scientific inquirer held in each case 
an hypothesis, or rather an opinion, which he was anxious to verify, 
and which he did verify by an appeal to the experimental evidence 
supplied by statistics. 

The above are examples of useful investigation selected from 
the province of economics. How many more cases are there not 
even in the same province which would amply repay similar 


* They have, I fear, not been translated ; but the originals will be found in 
‘Fischer’s Jahrbiicher fiir National Oekonomie und Statistik, Jena, 1888-89. 
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inquiry? I will mention three, because they have recently come 
under my own notice. 

The first is the question of the gold and silver standards and 
of a metallic currency. How much have we not yet to learn! 
Notwithstanding all the labours of Soetbeer we are still in the 
dark about many important facts, and we are at loggerheads about 
conclusions. We do not know how much gold or silver there is in 
the world ; what are the demands on it; what quantity of it is in 
use in currencies; how much is hoarded, and where, and for what 
purposes; or how much is used in the arts or for ornament. As 
to prices, we know the prices of a few wholesale commodities in 
the open markets of the world, and we have some imperfect 
statistics as to the price of labour. But there are whole regions 
of price of which we know nothing; and as to the relation of 
gold and silver to prices, or of money to prices, we not only know 
nothing accurately, but we are at variance as to the principles on 
which those relations should be investigated. 

Take again the question, which is becoming more and more 
important every day, whether industrial enterprises can be better, 
more cheaply, and more efficiently conducted by private enterprise 
or by governments. We want to know what, if any, are the 
industrial enterprises which can be best undertaken by govern- 
ments, local or municipal, acting solely in the public interest, and 
paying their extra expenditure out of taxes? and what are the 
industrial enterprises which can be best undertaken by private 
undertakers working in the expectation of profit? These are 
questions which open an immense field for statistical investigation. 
How much should we be advanced in practical statesmanship if we 
had accurate comparisons of the cost and efficiency of gas and 
water supply in the various towns of this and other countries 
which have adopted different methods; comparisons of the cost 
and efficiency of railways in this country and in America with 
those of railways in Germany, in Australia, and in other countries 
where they are more or less in the hands of governments; com= 
parisons of the wages and work in government departments with 
those in private yards and factories, and other comparisons of the 
same kind? The magnitude and difficulty of such inquiries is only 
equalled by their importance, but they will have to be made if 
we are to have any foundation more certain than the @ priort 
arguments with which individualists and collectivists now carry 
on the discussion. 

Take again the numerous questions concerning the relief of 
the Poor which are now agitating society. How much have we 
not to learn in the shape of actual facts: of facts relating to 
Out-door relief, and its effects on Pauperism and on Wages; facts 
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relating to the Relief of the Aged as distinguished from the Able 
bodied; facts relating to Insurance against Accident and Illness in 
different countries; and other matters of the kind ? 

These are only some of the numerous questions awaiting 
solution in the region of pure economics; and if we were to add 
the other branches of knowledge which are needed for the aid of 
practical politics—health, education, crime, &c.—the list of sub-- 
jects needing statistical investigation would be endless. Much as 
is being done by the State, the ultimate scope of statistics is 
as wide as human action, and will only find its limit in that 
infinitely distant vanishing point at which that ambitious upstart, 
Social Science, has attained completion. Indeed, my difference 
with Sociologists is one of name and of method rather than of 
ultimate scope. I dread a phrase which implies an edifice where 
we are only digging foundations, a phrase which is only too 
likely to encourage the deductive and absolute conclusions from 
which economic science has suffered so much already. Perhaps 
this is a senile apprehension; but the longer my experience the 
more deeply do I feel the truth of the saying of the great German : 
“In youth we dream of building palaces for men. In age we think 
“‘ ourselves happy if we have removed from the ground a little of 
“the rubbish which others have laid upon it.” Let us do our 
best to remove the rubbish carefully, and to see that what we do 
build has a foundation in experience. 

It may be said that I am demanding more from Political 
Hconomy and from Statistics than human capacity is able to 
furnish; and this charge would be just if I were addressing a 
popular audience. Noone is more alive than I am to the difficulty 
of making Statistics accurate, or to the innumerable dangers 
which beset the use of such facts and figures as we possess. But 
these are precisely the difficulties and dangers which it is the 
business of your Society to encounter and obviate. Nor is it to be 
supposed for a moment that human action, political or otherwise, 
is to be suspended until we have a complete and perfect science of 
political economy. We might as well refuse to call in a doctor, 
because the science of physiology is very far indeed from being 
complete. In this, as in all other spheres of human action, we 
must live and act by such lights as we have, imperfect as they 
may be. But in this room I am addressing a Society of experts, 
whose business it is not to act, but to advance knowledge; and in 
addressing them I cannot be wrong in pointing out the danger of 
assuming hypothesis to be knowledge, and the necessity of long 
and patient investigation if we wish to attain positive and valuable 
truth. 

Allow me to recapitulate the results of what I have said, 
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results for which the only claim I make is that they are in 
accordance with the principles by which other branches of human 
knowledge and learning have found true advancement. 

From Ethics or Morals we learn what ends to aim at, and in 
what spirit to strive for them. But Hthics need the guide of 
accurate knowledge in order to judge what means will be effectual 
in attaining these ends. Economic Science is one branch of such 
knowledge, and like other sciences proceeds by hypothesis and 
experiment—hypothesis derived from analogy, from past ex- 
perience, or from the known qualities of human nature; experi- 
ment, consisting of observation of facts, the most important form 
of which are statistics. If this be a sound analysis, economic 
science can never conflict with morals, since they are on a different 
plane; and statistics ought not to be divorced from economical 
hypothesis, since they form part of one science. 

I will end by touching on a point on which I speak with much 
hesitation. A new society has been recently started, called the 
British Economic Association, and a new journal, called the 
‘““Kconomic Journal.” Js there room for this new Association 
and for the ‘‘ Hconomic Journal,” apart from this Society and its 
Journal? Might they not, according to the suggestions I have 
made in this paper, advantageously form one body? Ought not 
those who propose the questions be the same persons who collect 
and digest the experiments? Ought statistics to be separated — 
from economic science? Is it not possible that if the two Societies 
or the two journals were brought together, that the plan of their 
operations might be more philosophical and their united labours 
more successful in attracting public favour than they are now? 
In raising such a point I feel that I may be treading on dangerous 
ground. The suggestion is entirely my own, and arises simply 
out of the considerations I have laid before you. I feel that my 
knowledge of your business is insufficient to justify me in forming 
a definite opinion; and if in throwing out the hint I am exceeding 
the proper limits of a Presidential Address, I can only appeal to 
your lenient judgments. Indeed, if I may be allowed an egotistic 
word before sitting down, it is to say that if it had not been for 
the pressure of kind friends I should never have undertaken to 
inflict this paper upon you, and that in writing it I have, I fear, 
only added a few leaves to the pile of economic speculation for 
which I have in truth little taste and still less capacity. 
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PROCEEDINGS on the 20th Novewser, 1894. 


Arter the preliminary formal business of the meeting, 


The Prestpent said his first duty was the extremely agreeable. 
one of handing to Dr. Giffen the gold Guy Medal which had been 
awarded to him by the Council in recognition of his long and 
exceptional services to statistical science. Having been associated 
with Dr. Giffen for many years at the Board of Trade, he 
thoroughly appreciated his merits. Dr. Giffen’s reputation both 
in this country and throughout the civilised world was so great 
that any praise of his would be entirely superfluous. They all 
knew what he had done for statistical science, and he would there-. 
fore without any further remarks at once present him with the 
medal. 


Dr. R. Girren, in acknowledgment, said that he had to thank 
the President and the Society very cordially for the honour which 
they had been pleased to confer upon him. It was an additional 
gratification to him that the President of the Society, who was the. 
medium of presenting the medal, should also be the chief with 
whom he had been so long associated at the Board of Trade. It 
was to some extent his connection with the Statistical Department 
of the Board of Trade which had directed so much of his attention 
to the subject. It was now eighteen years since he had received 
that appointment, and but for it he was very doubtful if he should 
have been able to devote his mind as he had done to the study of 
statistics, and the principles and practice of statistical methods. 


The President then delivered his Inaugural Address. 


Mr. Cuartts Bootu said it was his pleasing duty to move a 
cordial vote of thanks to the President for the address he had just 
read, which had been to all of them most interesting and sugges- 
tive. That which he felt most strongly about was its frank 
courage, its determination to go to the root of things, and to 
put the possible work of the Society clearly before the members. 
The division which the President had traced between ethics and 
economics, placing them on different planes, he should certainly 
entirely agree with. The peculiar position of statistics was that 
it stood between the two, and could hold a hand to either, and it 
did in fact hold out its support and criticism to both. In that 
way, whether they combined or did not combine with the British 
Economic Association, they must certainly work hand in hand 
with it; whether there should be one journal or two, they must 
attack the same subjects, attack them from two points of view, 
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but with a common aim. He begged to move a cordial vote of 
thanks to Lord Farrer for his address. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said he esteemed it a high privilege to 
have the opportunity of seconding this motion, which had probably 
been accorded to him as the oldest member of the Society present, 
and as having commenced life in that department of the Govern- 
ment in which Lord Farrer had risen to such high eminence. He 
thought this address could not fail to have an important influence 
upon the thinkers of the Society. Nothing was more striking 
than the observation in the paper, that what held good fifty years 
ago, founded on the scanty information and imperfect considera- 
tion given to these subjects at that time, might not hold good now. 
Daily observation proved that. He also hoped that the influence 
of ethics upon economics might result in dispelling the erroneous 
view entertained by the mass of the people with regard to the 
relations between the rich and the poor, the moneyed and the 
moneyless, and that it would put an end to, or at all events check, 
some views which had arisen in a very recent period, and attained 
a considerable strength during that short period. With regard to 
the last paragraph of Lord Farrer’s address, he himself held that 
it might be desirable to keep the two societies separate, more par- 
ticularly taking into consideration another paragraph in which 
Lord Farrer said: ‘‘ You must have some special points you are 
anxious to elucidate in collecting statistics, or you must have some 
hypothesis, or some conflicting hypotheses, which you are anxious 
to test”’ (in the collection of statistics). He quite admitted that to 
make statistics of value and of interest there must be some point 
of view from which they should be arranged and treated, with the 
view of illustrating some hypothesis or leading to some conclusion. 
But in collecting them there is always danger of aiming at the 
confirmation of preconceived views. Whatever opinion might be 
entertained on this point, the Society could not sufficiently thank 
Lord Farrer for the trouble he had taken in preparing this valuable 
address and in coming there to deliver it. 

The motion was then put and carried by acclamation. 


The Presipent acknowledged the vote of thanks, and the 
proceedings terminated. 
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Appress to the Economic Science and Sratistics Suction of the 
British Association, held at Oxrorp, 1894. By Prorzssor C. 
‘F. Basrasizr, M.A., LL.D., Prestdent of the Section. 


Tun long period that has elapsed since the British Association last 
met in Oxford, covering as it does the life of an entire generation 
remarkable for activity in all departments of scientific work, would 
of itself suggest at least a passing notice of the changes that have 
taken place, and the progress realised in the subjects assigned to 
this section. 

But some special reasons combine to give increased interest to 
a comparison between the position of economic science in 1860 and 
at the present day. What is usually known as orthodox political 
economy had taken its final shape and reached its highest point of 
practical influence just at the time when Nassau W. Senior, one of 
its most typical expositors, was chosen to preside over Section F 
at its last meeting here. Far better even than J. S. Mill, Senior 
represented the strong and weak points of the English school. 
Clearness of thought, a firm grasp of elementary principles, and 
complete freedom from the disturbing influence of sentiment are 
distinguishing marks of the compact treatise in which he set forth 
the chief doctrines of economics, and they are equally shown in 
his presidential address. Political economy, he maintains, is a 
science and nothing else, limited in its scope to the subject of 
wealth, and concerned rather with mental than with physical 
phenomena. This very precision and rigid limitation naturally 
tended to produce some of the less admirable characteristics of 
the normal “ political economist.” Undue insistence on the omni- 
potence of purely material motives, a somewhat cynical disregard 
of the moral forces that influence human action in respect to 
wealth, and a certain love of paradox, especially in cases where 
popular prejudice was concerned, may be traced in Senior’s 
writings as in those of most of his contemporaries, and go far to 
account for the intense repugnance felt by moralists and_ social 
reformers for a system which confined itself to one, and that 
which they deemed the lowest and coarsest side of human life. 

Such as it was, however, with, and in part by reason of, its 
definiteness and its narrowness, political economy commanded the 
respect of a large section of the public and of its instructors and 
guides in the press, who looked on it as supplying a rational cede 
of industrial and commercial conduct. “The recognised principles 
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‘“ of political economy,” or “the immutable laws of supply and 
“ demand,” were phrases that occurred as readily to a journalist 
in the sixties as ‘“‘the exploded doctrine of laisser fatre” does 
to the leader-writer of to-day. The scientific doctrine of the 
economist applied to practice became the guiding rule of the 
practical man of business. Its influence on legislation is strikingly 
shown by two important triumphs gained in this very year (1860). 
The first and most enduring was the full and complete establish- 
ment of free trade as the basis of the fiscal policy of the United 
Kingdom by the budget measures of the year; the second, though 
transient, is even more instructive for our present purpose—viz., 
the declaration, in Cardwell’s Irish Land Act, that for the future 
tenancies should rest ‘‘on contract and not on tenure,” so that the 
relation between letters and hirers of land was reduced to a purely 
commercial one subject to the law of the market, and released, so 
far as legislation could secure that result, from all influence of 
sentiment or custom. 

In such a condition of apparent prosperity, 1t was hardly likely 
that any apprehensions should be felt as to the future of economic 
study, and accordingly no signs of misgiving are to be found in 
Senior’s brief but emphatic statements. His sole complaint is 
directed against the unfortunate tendency on the part of con- 
tributors of papers to wander from the region of science into that 
of art or practice, to the neglect of their proper subject, which — 
afforded a sufficiently ample field for fruitful inquiries. | 

I need not say that this attitude of calm and assured confidence ~ 
did not long continue, and it is equally unnecessary to attempt 
any description of the series of revolts against both the strict 
theoretical doctrines and some of the practical conclusions of the ~ 
classical economy. Abundant information as to the leading phases — 
of the movement and the chief actors therein is supplied in works — 
so well known that any summary of their contents could be 
only the merest commonplace.! As affording a starting point for 
further discussion, I may, however, remark that three causes have 
most effectively operated in bringing about the changed position — 
of our science—yvyiz. (1) The influence of foreign, and chiefly 
German, workers in the same field; (2) the profound though 
peaceful political revolution by which power has been transferred 
to the working classes; and (3) the growth of the doctrine of 
evolution, which has been perhaps more potent in its effects on 
the social than even on the biological sciences. 


1 Dr. Ingram’s “ History of Political Economy ” 1888, pp. 221—235, and 
Professor Foxwell’s letter on The Economic Movement in England, “ Quarterly 
** Journal of Economics,” October, 1887 (vol. ii, pp. 84—103), may be particularly 
referred to. 
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As regards the first point there is no room for doubt or 
question. With the exception of Say and Bastiat—who were 
chiefly valued as popularisers of Hnglish opinions—no foreign 
economist was at all known in Hngland before the last thirty 
years. ‘The mere suggestion that we had anything to learn from 
Germany, Holland, or Italy would have appeared ludicrous to 
Senior or McCulloch, or, indeed, to the educated public? The 
true position of the foreigner was that of the humble disciple 
accepting gladly orthodox English teaching. This insularity 
of tone undoubtedly retarded progress in all departments of 
economics, but its evil effect was greatest in preventing any 
thorough consideration of the social and political groundwork on 
which all systems of economy rest, and to which all economic 
theories must, if they are to be enduring, pay adequate attention. 
The great and saving merit of German economic investigation 
lies in its unreserved acceptance of this fundamental fact, and it 
was in this very point that our English predecessors most signally 
failed. We should have escaped much narrowness and onesided- 
ness of view if our writers had sought to understand and appreciate 
the continental conception of the political sciences as an organised 
group of studies. Nor is it quite clear that this just ground of 
complaint has been altogether removed. Admirable efforts have 
been made by Leslie and others to diffuse a general knowledge of 
the labours of the historical school, and our principal text-books 
no longer pass over in silence the weighty contributions of foreign 
writers to special points of doctrine. Among professed students 
and teachers of economics there is a considerable and growing 
acquaintance with the products of foreign thought. Yet it seems 
as if the best lesson that they convey has not been thoroughly laid 
to heart, and that most of our attention has been directed to one 
particular school which makes the nearest approach to English 
methods, and is therefore least likely to help in correcting our 
peculiar failings. Is it not somewhat curious—might I not say 
discreditable—that the works of the eminent Roscher, whose loss 
every student of economic and political science must deplore, have 
found no British translator or even effective imitator?*® Other 
instances nearly as glaring might be mentioned, leading to the 
general result that the distinctive differences in the Hnglish mode 
of treating economics are not sufficiently recognised, and further 
progress is for the time hindered. 


2 « Political Economy,” said Professor Huxley in 1868, “is an intensely 
** Anglican science.” —* Lay Sermons,” p. 48. 

3 « The Grundlagen,” the least characteristic and original of Roscher’s works, 
has been translated in America, but the other volumes of his “ System” and his 
remaining writings are inaccessible to the English student. 
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Increased political power obtained by the class of manual 
workers has most markedly altered the prevalent tone of thought 
on industrial questions, and, if it has not caused, has at all events 
coincided with the adoption of more tolerant views respecting the 
effect of labour combinations. Fuller analysis kas shown that the 
consequences of economic action are far more complex and more 
affected by surrounding conditions than upholders of the orthodox 
doctrines were willing to admit; but this modification in theory 
has been guided by the urgent pressure of non-expert opinion. 
It needed a very hard struggle to secure due recognition of the 
elements of truth in the trade union position as to the determina- 
tion of wages. But the mere substitution of “‘ working class” for 
‘‘middle class”? dogma would not indicate any scientific advance. 
It is rather in the evidence of the close connection of economic 
facts with other forms of social activity that the true importance 
of the change consists. It is henceforth clear that no interpreta- 
tion of industrial or other economic phenomena can claim to be 
adequate unless it takes into account the particular forms of social 
structure and the special political conditions which have helped to 
produce them. 

More profound and far-reaching, both in its actual effects and 
in its still greater promise for the future, was the appearance of 
the principle of evolution that became an active force from 1859. 
Its immediate influence in one branch of social study is well shown 
in the reception given to Maine’s ‘‘ Ancient Law;” and though 
the economists did uot at once recognise the full import of the 
method in respect to their own department of work, they saw its 
value in some special points, and thereby gave an opening for its 
further and more extensive employment.* The most obvious of 
the services that the new conception rendered was in bringing out 
the general similarity of the various sciences dealing with man, 
which again made examination of the bonds joining economics to 
the related subjects a more prominent object. Just as in biology 
the older inelastic views as to the nature of species and types gave 
way before the idea of innumerable gradations and transitional 
forms, so rigidity of definition and isolation of the study of 
wealth became no longer possible. Hconomic problems were 
found to be in contact at many points with social and political 
ones, and even within the artificially limited field of economics 
maintenance of the sharp lines between “capital” and ‘“non- 
“capital,” between “‘rent” and ‘“‘interest,’’ between ‘‘ currency ~ 


* See J. S. Mill’s “ Principles,” book ii, chap. ii, sec. 3v, and Cairnes’s 
<* Political Essays,” p. 154, for recognition of Maine’s services. But to the end 
neither seemed to understand the real bearing of the evolutionary mode of 
thought. 
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and “credit,” presented difficulties in face of the complexities of 
real life.° | 

Thus the disposition to take a broader view of the subject, and 
to widen the general conceptions and the ‘setting’ in which the 
received economic doctrines were presented, was encouraged by a 
series of influences operating in the same direction, and which, 
taken together, have left no inconsiderable mark on the actual 
condition of the science. The severest critic of the current 
political economy cannot, without unfairness, refuse to admit the 
improvement in tone, the greater thoroughness in the investigation 
of economic problems, and the wider range undertaken by the 
latest work of the Hnglish school. Much that was misleading or 
positively erroneous has been removed, and many valuable addi- 
tions have been made to that part of the older system which has 
successfully stood the test of hostile examination. There is, 
besides, ample opportunity afforded for carrying on the work of 
reconstruction; indeed, it is chiefly because any suggestions, no 
matter how crude or imperfectly thought out, are likely to receive 
fair and candid consideration that I venture to notice some of the 
respects in which the revised and amended economic doctrine, as 
it appears to-day, seems to require further expansion and readjust- 
ment. 

In the first place I cannot feel that there is any adequate 
expression of the ultimate dependence of economics on that larger 
subject of study which treats of society as a whole. It is no doubt 
true that our leading economists state very distinctly the great 
importance of a science of society could it only be brought into 
a healthful existence; but such general confessions lose most of 
their value when accompanied by a very pronounced scepticism as 


to the establishment in the present or near future of any set of 


doctrines worthy of the name of sociology.° The very danger of 
this attitude lies in the fact that in one way it is so undeniably 
correct. When some of the more vehement assailants of the old 
political economy sought to contrast it to its disadvantage with a 
supposed social science into which it was to be absorbed, it was 
very natural to reply that political economy, however defective, 
was a fact, while sociology “ was best described as an aspiration.” 
There was no difficulty in showing that the so-called systems of 
sociology consisted of imperfectly collated facts and daring—often 
most unlucky—euesses as to the course of future events. The strict 
economist stood on very safe ground in contending against the 


5 See Marshail’s ‘ Principles,’ Preface, pp. vi—x, on this point. 

6 See Sidgwick, “Scope and Method of Political Economy,” in Statistical 
Society’s Journal, vol. xlviii, p. 612; Marshall, “ Principles,” book i, chap. v 
sec. 1; Nicholson, “ Principles,” pp. 11—14. 
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dogmatism of the ‘‘ Positive Polity.” But though the best attempts 
at a systematic treatment of social science have hitherto been 
erossly defective, this affords no excuse for neglecting a statement 
and analysis of the fundamental conceptions appropriate to social 
study and presupposed in all more special inquiries. 

Political economy, like jurisprudence or political science proper, 
requires as its basis a fairly accurate comprehension of these pre- 
liminary parts of sociology. The questions—‘ what is a society ?”’ 
‘“‘what are the conditions necessary for its existence?” ‘‘in what 
‘“‘manner the chief social structures are produced”—and many 
others of the same class should, I believe, be discussed as an 
introduction to the narrower economic problems. Moreover, some 
topics that seem purely economic have really a far wider sig- 
nificance. ‘‘ Division of labour,” “‘ supply and demand,” and “the 
“population questicn,’’ must be regarded in a broader way than is 
possible within the limits that logical symmetry prescribes to the 
economist. In fact, the greater part of the matter to be found in 
the division of our text books devoted to the subject of “ produc- 
‘“‘tion”’ is only introduced to supply the want of a due preparatory 
study of the leading features of what I may for the moment call 
the “social organism.” That expression has unfortunately some 
unsatisfactory implications. It seems to give support to the idea 
that the social and political sciences may be regarded as mere 
appendices to biology, and that by a liberal adoption of the 
technical terms of that science we can turn out a complete and 
definite system without the trouble of continued effort applied 
directly to the study of social phenomena. This belief seems to 
me to be hopelessly mistaken, and I would protest as strongly 
as anyone against the ‘manipulation of biological ideas and 
‘‘ phrases’? as a mode of dealing with either economic or social 
questions. But the general conceptions which are needed to 
realise the broad features of social structure are not the peculiar 
property of any single science. Division of labour, e.g., was 
recognised as a social truth long before its importance for the 
vital sciences was appreciated. It is therefore quite possible, 
without any illegitimate borrowing or routine imitation of inappro- 
priate methods of exposition, to provide a satisfactory groundwork 
of social doctrine on which our economic theories can be securely 
based. Such a change in the usual method of treatment would be 
in harmony with the development of economics during the last 
twenty years, and could be attained without any sacrifice of the 
valuable material stored up in the standard treatises. Nor is it 
merely at the outset that systematic reference to social structures 


7 Nicholson, ‘ Principles,”’ p. 12, 
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and conditions is required; all through the course of investigation 
that the economist has to pursue he will find that fresh light is 
thrown on even the minutest details by continually keeping in 
mind, and striving as far as possible to realise the complete life of 
the society which exhibits them as one part of its varied activities. 
Great advances have already been made in this direction. No 
one can fail to perceive the contrast between the bareness of the 
manuals of Senior and Fawcett and—except in some particulars*$— 
of J. S. Mill’s ‘‘ Principles,” as compared with the more elaborate 
presentation of our best modern text books. Refined analysis of 
economic motives and critical discussion of abstract theoretical 
conceptions still hold a very large place; but the accurate exhibi- 
tion of the growth of population and of the forms of industrial 
organisation, the tracing in their natural order of development of 
the “‘ village community,” the “feudal system,” and of commercial 
land tenure,’ do much more to promote the effective progress of 
scientific economics than the most brilliant efforts at deduction 
from unduly simplified premises. I would specially insist on the 
fact that it is the social basis rather than the slighter edifice of 
half developed theory that gives life and power to our present 
work. We are thus led to the conclusion that one important 
step in the further progress of economics must be the fuller 
recognition of its dependence at the outset on, and its close 
relation all through its inquiries with, general social science, but 
that this reform does not need any extreme change in attitude—it 
rather involves the logical carrying out of an already pronounced 
tendency. No department or section of economics can escape this 
revision. Questions of value, money, credit, and foreign trade—to 
take topics that are supposed to be particularly amenable to 
abstract treatment—are more affected by social conditions than 
the theoretic economist will formally admit. Only through study 
of these influences can the materials needed for a correct theoretical 
solution be obtained, and due weight given to the several elements 
involved. 

Another reform will be the natural, or rather necessary, con- 
sequence of that already urged. As soon as we get thoroughly 

8 Mill’s treatment of the earlier and ruder forms of land tenure is much more 
realistic and better “nourished with specific facts ;” but this departure, as he 
deemed it, from scientific precision, was partly due to his strong interest in the 
Irish land question, and, as Whewell pointed out, is really an imitation of the 
method pursued by R. Jones in his admirable but premature book on “ Rent” 
1832). 
E - a population see the treatment by Marshall, “ Principles,” book iv, chaps. 
iv and vy; for industrial organisation, ibid., chaps. viii—xii; for the village com- 
munity and feudalism, Nicholson, “ Principles,’ book ii, chaps. vi and vii; and 


compare with both the fuller treatment in the new edition of A. Wagner’s 
“Grundlagen der Volkswirthschaft ” (1892-93). 
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accustomed to contemplating economic conditions in their actual 
forms as the special products of social life, it is but a matter of 
course to notice the remarkable differences and equally remarkable 
resemblances that different instances of the same economic insti- 
tution or function will present. The banking system—to take a 
familiar example—is not the same in England as in France, while 
in the United States a third variety, or set of varieties, is to be 
found. Even within the same country there is no absolute 
uniformity. London banking differs from country banking, and 
Scotch banking, again, is distinct from either. Dito cc in 
environment will supply a partial explanation. A new country 
does not require and could not maintain the more complex 
arrangements suited to an old centre of industry and commerce. 
But peculiarities of social structure and even historical accidents 
count for much. We must go to history to find the origin of the 
Bank of England and the system of which it is the foundation, 
and to some peculiarities of the American Constitution for an 
explanation of the failure of the two attempts to permanently 
establish a similar institution in that country.” Now, what is 
true of banking is equally true of the monetary organisation, the 
economic features of the transport system—in a word, of every 
part of the economy of a nation or people. The attempts of 
different schools of economists to deal with this problem of varia- 
tions must, I think, strike the unprejudiced observer as at best 
inadequate. Senior and McCulloch, representing very fairly the 
average economic opinion of their day, admitted the existence of 
diversities, but escaped their consideration by placing them out- 
side the ring fence that bounded pure economics, or by regarding 
them as certain to disappear with the diffusion of sound views on 
the subject... They in this way strove to keep up their favourite 
science as a real and positive one, while they shut out a number of 
troublesome questions. Mill and Cairnes boldly maintained that 
political economy merely dealt with tendencies, and was a hypothe- 
tical rather than a positive science; by throwing aside all the 
peculiarities, and confining attention to the points of agreement 
certain formally valid results could be reached. To directly apply 
them to practice or regard them as a complete interpretation of 
concrete phenomena was simply an error in logic for which, when 
committed by others, the economists could not be held account- 
able.” The English members of the historical school either neglect 

© See the several articles on Banking in the new “ Dictionary of Political 


“ Economy ;”? also C. F. Ferraris, “ Scienza Bancaria.” 


" Senior, “Introductory Lectures in the University of Oxford,” 1852, 
Lecture IV. 


2 J.S. Mill, “ Essays on some Unsettled Questions,’ Essay V; J. E. Cairnes, 
** Tiogical Method,” Lecture II, sec. 3. 
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all but the crudest empirical classification, or suggest that each 
historical period must be treated by the use of special hypotheses 
suited to its particular condition, and thus succeed in combining 
their acceptance of a great deal of the traditional economic doctrine 
with a much more realistic treatment in respect to earlier times. 
All these methods seem defective, though in very different 
degrees. If the political economy of the middle of this century is 
to be regarded as a positive science, applicable without restriction 
of time or place, we get a ready explanation of the charge of 
‘“‘ undue absoluteness”’ so strongly urged by Knies,” and, it must 
be allowed, with considerable justice. There was from this point 
of view but one correct system in respect to each economic element. 
Large farms, free bargaining between independent labourers and 
employers, the single standard, and a banking system rigidly con- 
forming to that prescribed by the Act of 1844, were some of the 
features of a well-organised economic society, any aberrations 
from which should be rectified at the first convenient opportunity. 
So narrow a conception could not long stand the test of wider 
experience, and accordingly it made way for the treatment of the 
subject as based on a series of hypotheses. By skilfully limiting 
and qualifying the leading doctrines it was not difficult to avoid 
the more obvious contradictions, and explain away persistently 
obstinate facts by regarding them as “friction,” or as ‘‘ minor 
“disturbing causes’ which might be neglected without disadvan- 
tage. Used with reference to a given time and place, and with a 
wise selection of premises, the hypothetical deductive method 
yielded fruit of considerable value, but it utterly broke down in 
the attempt to deal with cases outside those included in the 
selected type, and even in dealing with them needed constant 
supplement and correction. Though the procedure of the economic 
historian appears specially devised to meet this defect, as it dwells 
on the differences found in the economic factors at different 
periods of a nation’s history, it is far too narrow and too much 
complicated by the mass of details to render the service which is 
required. Economic history will, in conjunction with observation 
of existing conditions, ultimately furnish a rich store of materials 
out of which scientific results may be extracted, and this latter 
and most important part of the work will need systematic classifi- 
cation of the several types of institutions and conditions. To 
return to the example already given, it is necessary not merely to 
consider the abstract theory of banking under certain supposed 
conditions and its history in all countries so far as attainable. 
The principal object should be to ascertain the different groups 


13 « Politische Ockonomie,” 2nd edit., 1883, IIT, vili, pp. 401 seq. 
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into which banking systems can be scientifically arranged, and 
the ways in which each is produced by, and in turn reacts on the 
other parts of, the social system. Writers on sociology speak 
somewhat pretentiously of the “ consensus of the social organism,” 
but they are expressing a real and important truth ; for we cannot 
doubt that there are necessary relations, modifiable, indeed, within 
limits hard to define, but still present and not to be ignored by 
those who seek to interpret the movements of society. There is 
here an immense field as yet almost entirely overlooked. One 
minor instance may be noticed. We are all familiar with our own 
Treasury system, working smoothly and effectively through the 
agency of the Bank of England. We hardly realise that quite 
different arrangements are employed by the United States, and 
that France and Italy have a third system in force.** The origin 
and actual working of these types of financial administration and 
their relation to the economic and commercial institutions of the 
several countries in which they exist present an interesting sub- 
ject of inquiry, and this is but one trifling instance of what is to be 
abundantly found in nearly every part of the field of economics. 
Until such points are studied in detail and by the comparative 
method, we cannot expect to obtain a completed body of economic 
doctrine resting on careful generalisations gathered from a suffi- 
ciently extensive experience. 

To the same defect is due the weakness in certain respects of 
our economic literature so far as monographs are concerned. Atten- 
tion has often been called to the neglect of the problems connected 
with transport by English writers. We possess no recent works 
on the great subjects of (1) colonisation and (2) commercial crises 
that can bear comparison with the French and German studies.” 
It would almost seem that the attention of the younger economists 
is too much fastened on the passing aspects of the labour and 
currency questions to allow time to be devoted to calmer theoretic 
investigation. Even from the point of view of immediate personal 
advantage this is decidedly a mistake. No better advice could 
perhaps be given to the serious economic student at the opening of 
his work than to steadily avoid ‘‘ burning questions.’ They are 
sure to be eagerly taken up by popular and untrained writers. 
Their scientific features are buried beneath a weight of prejudice 
and partisan feeling, and, last but not least, they so quickly 
become ‘burnt out,’ and public attention turns away to some 

“4 Kinley, “ The Independent Treasury,” deals with the United States system ; 
and Alessio, “La Funzione del Tresoro,” attempts a comparison of the several 
methods. 

8 Since Merivale’s “ Colonisation ” (1842, 2nd edit., 1861) no English econo- 


mist has made any contribution like those of Roscher and Leroy-Beaulieu to that 
subject. 
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other and equally temporary subject of debate. Careful examina- 
tion of a really important question for the moment a little in the 
background must in the end prove more serviceable when the 
force of events compels practical men to direct their attention to 
it, and to consult those who have given time and trouble to its 
elucidation. 

A third point on which some reform is needed concerns the 
organisation and teaching of the subject more than the advance- 
ment of scientific research, though it would not be without good 
results for the latter. It is the relation of economics, not to the 
outlines of social science that are its necessary basis, but to the 
other divisions dealing with cognate and similarly special branches 
of social life. There has hitherto been an unfortunate disposition 
to separate economics too sharply from these kindred studies. 
When the reformer argues that political science, jurisprudence, 
and the scientific principles of administration should be grouped 
along with economics, he is met by the rejoinder that “we 
“should do one thing at a time,” that “division of labour” is 
imperatively needed in so extensive a field of work. To so 
contend is to quite forget that “‘ division” implies “ combination” 
of labour, and that mere subdivision of tasks is not of itself 
advantageous. The contention, besides, goes too far for its pur- 
pose. Within the special district assigned to economics there are 
very different subjects which have to be temporarily kept apart. 
Nothing would be gained by interpolating a discussion of the 
‘““wages question” into a treatise on “money,” though no one 
would deny the connection that exists between these two parts of 
economics. In the same way politics—in the scientific sense—-and 
jurisprudence gain when taken together with economics, and repay 
that advantage by the additional light which they afford. One of 
the errors fostered by the stricter economists in this country was 
the belief that in political economy there was a peculiar depart- 
ment differing totally from other social and political sciences both 
in the rigour of its logic and the certainty of its conclusions. 
Such types of precision as geometry and logic were regarded as 
the proper models in the pursuit of this “exact” science, whose 
cultivators were justly entitled to regard with condescension those 
engaged in seemingly less precise inquiries. The mistake com- 
mitted was twofold. There was at once an over estimation of the 
solidity of economic doctrines and an undue depreciation of the 
results obtained in politics, jurisprudence, and social ethics, with, 
as a natural consequence, the severing of subjects that should 
have been combined to form joint parts of a comprehensive whole. 
Some excuse may of course be made. Political economy had 
really some advantages which enabled it to develop more rapidly ; 
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it dealt with material interest when measurement was often 
possible, and its conclusions allowed of readier verification. It 
was, in fact, the first branch of social science that came under 
scientific treatment, and its earler fruits were important enough 
to justify some pride on, the part of those responsible for them. 
But this relative superiority seems to be steadily diminishing. 
Other, and for a time neglected, departments are freeing them- 
selves from the confusion that surrounded their infancy, while the 
latest developments of economics tend to reduce the claim to 
peculiar rigour made in its behalf. But at any time the distinc- 
tion was injurious. By presenting to the public a small and 
strictly enclosed section of social life as the sole part that admitted 
of scientific treatment, it weakened both what it exalted and what 
it debased. Hconomics became henceforth something that might 
be tacked on to any other subject or subjects as present con- 
venience happened to dictate. Its true place and the various 
additions needed to give it consistency were altogether forgotten 
or ignored, until the study fell into serious discredit, from which 
it has only partially recovered. The true remedy is to be found 
in the combination of the several social sciences, together with the 
exclusion of everything that 1s extraneous. The extent to which 
this course will facilitate the progress of social studies may be in 
some degree conceived by considering the real unity of the field 
in which they work, and also the tastes and dispositions of those 
who make them a leading pursuit. 

The economist, the jurist, and the political philosopher are in 
the main engaged in examining the same phenomena, but from 
different points of view. A particular system of land tenure, a 
peculiar organisation of classes, even currency or banking regula- 
tions, have to be studied on their jaristic and political as well as 
their economic side. In each case there are special features which 
demand most attention, but it is well to be able to appreciate the 
other and, for the purpose, less important aspects. Nothing will 
bring this truth more forcibly home to us than the ease with 
which the limits can be passed. When we see that much of 
Sir H. Maine’s writing is really economic, that J. S. Mill in parts 
of his “ Principles” is dealing with juridical questions, we feel 
the closeness of the connection and the evil of separation.” 

From this necessity of dealing with a common material arises 
the disposition on the part of economists to pass on to politics and 
jurisprudence. From the time of Adam Smith to the present day 
there has been no lack of distinguished examples. The twe Mills, 


16 See Maine, “ Village Communities,” Lecture VI, and “ Early Institutions,” 
Lectures V and VI; Mill, “ Principles,” book ii, chap, ii; bcok v, chaps. viii and 
LX, 
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Cairnes, Bagehot, Leslie, Hearn—to give but a few names—have 
made contributions to political and jural science little inferior to 
their services.to economics. In our day have we not Professor 
Sidgwick’s “ Elements of Politics” as the natural and appropriate 
sequel to his ‘‘ Principles of Political Heonomy?” So in Germany 
Roscher closed his academic career with a treatise on “ Politics,” 
which forms a worthy companion to his great economic System. 

In the face of such impressive facts it is idle to maintain that 
economic science should be kept in isolation or joined at haphazard 
with other studies. The educational treatment of the matter is 
primarily one for the universities, but this Association can at least 
set a good example, and it is the better able to do this because it 
has always recognised statistics as an equal subject with “‘economic 
“science,” which in fact came in at a later time (1856). Now, as 
Senior allows, ‘‘the science of statistics is far wider as to its 
“subject matter. It applies to all phenomena which can be 
“counted and recorded.’ There is, he thinks, no limit to the 
objects to be included, provided that neither approval nor censure 
was expressed. Thus regarded, statistics is the handmaid of all 
the social sciences, and by releasing its votaries from this perpetual 
drudgery and allowing them to ‘“‘thresh out” a little of what they 
have gathered, we may at once obtain a right constitution for this 
section as engaged in “statistical and social inquiry.” 

The reasons in favour of adopting an organisation of wider 
scope are strengthened by a reference to the actual position of 
economic science. After all the sustained attacks on it from 
different quarters it seems to have regained some of its lost 
ground, both as regards theory and practical influence. But this 
partial recovery can be sustained and completed only by adjust- 
ment to suit the external conditions, and must be of the nature 
I have sought to indicate, otherwise the revival can only be 
temporary. 

Other countries are showing significant indications as to the 
true course of development. In the United States, where economics 
has taken so prominent a position, courses in social science are 
being established, and one university** has gone so far as to create 
a chair of general sociology, in addition to the special ones assigned 
to different branches of economics and politics. Another instance 
is even more instructive. France has long been known as the home 
of economic “orthodoxy,” which has the “Journal des Economistes” 
as its organ, and yet the last number of that eminently respectable 
and conservative journal opens with an excellent article on ‘ The 


7 << British Association Report,’’ 1860, ‘‘ Transactions,” p. 183, or Journal of 
the Statistical Society, 1860, p. 359. 
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‘‘ State and Society’ belonging altogether to the domain of poli- 
tical science.’ Further on in the same number there is a report 
of an interesting discussion at the Political Economic Society of 
Paris on “ The Relation between Political Economy and Sociology,” 
where, though there were differences as to the exact nature of the 
relation, there were none as to its existence.” Similar indications 
are to be found in the movement of thought amongst economists 
in other European nations. 

Practical considerations may also be put forward. It is highly 
desirable that certain professions—law, journalism, and public 
administration may be mentioned—should have economics as part 
of the training necessary for their exercise. To accomplish this 
object its combination with jurisprudence and political and admin- 
istrative science in a common group seems by far the best way.” 
The strictly professional students would obtain a better and more 
suitable training, and it might be reasonably expected that some 
with genuinely scientific tastes would be led to take up social 
science as a regular pursuit, and contribute to its progress. 

But it is in dealing with the actual problems that present 
themselves in ever increasing number that this wider mode of 
treatment is most essential. ‘To take first cases that are regarded 
as peculiarly within the domain of the economist—is it not true 
that commercial policy must largely depend on political and legal 
conditions ? Even in carrying out the thoroughly wise and sound 
principle of free trade, the British Government finds itself involved 
in many curious complications. ‘Treaties and administrative regu- 
lations have to be taken into account. The political forces that 
guide the tariff policy of nations have their decided effects, and 
whether we desire merely to estimate the actual character of any 
particular policy, to form a rational forecast of the course that 
nations will take in the future, or to give judicious advice as to 
what should be done, we cannot limit ourselves to abstract eco- 
nomic theory or even to economic considerations. And this is 
equally true of the currency question. The weightiest arguments 
for and against bimetallism are, I believe, political rather than — 
economic, while such social influences as habit and custom power- 
fully affect the possibilities of action that purely deductive reason- 
ing from economic premises might appear to suggest. 

The case becomes stronger when we turn to more fundamental 


19 L’Etat et la Société, by Maurice Block, ‘‘ Journal des Economistes,” 15th 
June, 1894, pp. 321—343. 

20 Tbid., pp. 420—431. The remarks of MM. Worms, Leroy-Beaulieu, and 
Levasseur are instructive as to the opinions current among French economists. 

21 ‘The rudiments of such a training existed in the case of the selected candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service, but the recent changes have pra removed 
this valuable part of the system previously in force. 
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and far-reaching problems. The essential character of the socialistic 
movement that is passing over western civilisation cannot be 
properly judged if we look on it as merely economic. The 
ordinary antithesis between socialism and individualism, or, as it 
is often conceived, between self sacrifice and selfishness, seems to 
me altogether misleading. The struggle is rather one between 
two distinct types of social organisation, one resting on the exalta- 
tion of the relatively modern institution of the State, the other 
deriving its principal force from the oldest and most enduring 
element of human society—the family. This aspect of the question 
will more and more come into prominence as the conflict proceeds. 
It is not the “man of nature,” the individual released from all 
restraints, who forms the unit in our modern “individualistic ”’ 
societies, but the individual with family ties and sentiments, and 
profoundly influenced by other than purely self regarding motives. 
Collectivist socialism seeks to substitute for these natural agencies 
the comparatively artificial authority of the sovereign State. It 
aims at transforming private into public law, and it would make 
the life work of the citizen one round of public administrative 
duties. The origin of this special system is obviously due to a 
particular social condition; it is the natural product of the factory 
and the workmen’s club—z.e., of a mode of living in which the 
family has unhappily sunk to a minor position, and in which the 
main uniting bond is that of “comradeship.” How impossible it 
would be to bring all human societies under a form of regulation 
that presupposes the close contact of large masses of men, and 
how hopeless it is to expect its effective working while the domestic 
organisation and family affections retain their power, is a lesson 
that the study of social science in all its branches will most 
effectually teach. 

That the time is ripe for this fuller development is, I think, 
clear from the interest with which the most speculative works on 
social development are received.” A daring and suggestive dis- 
cussion of the problem of social evolution, even if its basis is 
highly questionable, is sure of applause and a wide circle of 
readers. The most pressing duty on the part of those who desire 
to promote true knowledge is to secure that there shall be the 
proper preliminary training on the part of the writers, and com- 
petent criticism of their productions. 

Though I have dwelt mainly on the necessity for rearrangement 
and further progress, I should be sorry to leave the impression 
that I undervalue the great services of the English economists 
from Adam Smith to Senior and J. 8. Mill. In its later develop- 


22 Pearson’s “ National Life and Character,” and Kidd’s “ Social Evolution,” 
are the latest instances. 
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ments that school was open to criticism. Some of its members 
committed serious faults, but they also possessed very redeeming 
merits. They may perhaps—let us concede it—have been narrow 
minded; they may have been hard hearted, but in studying their 
chosen subject they were eminently “level headed.” They saw 
the working of material forces in their true balance, and were not 
unduly influenced by passing events. This intellectual sanity and 
just appreciation of the comparative weight to be assigned to the 
different elements operating on national life is well exemplified in 
an anecdote respecting Adam Smith himself, which we have on 
unexceptionable authority. ; 

‘‘Towards the close of the Amerizan war, when general 
“ despondency seemed to paralyse the nation, Dr. Smith, con- 
“ fident in the resources of the country, would not allow himself 
“to despair of the commonwealth. On the news of Burgoyne’s 
“surrender at Saratoga, Mr. Sinclair hurried to his friend with 
‘‘ intelligence of the disaster, insisting that if affairs went on no 
‘“‘ better the nation must be ruined. ‘Be assured, my young 
“« ¢friend,’ replied the imperturbable philosopher, ‘ there is a great 
‘“* “deal of ruin in a nation.’”” 

This attitude of calm, based on wide historical study and 
accurate estimate of the realities of things, is a valuable example 
which the older economists have left to their successors. At the 
present day, when we are always hearing of “the submerged 
“tenth,” of depression in every branch of industry, of destructive 
monetary revolutions, and of land abandoned by its cultivators, 
while we seek to realise and trace the extent of these evils and 
to discover their causes, can we give a better reply to the eager 
enthusiast or the hasty innovator who insists that, unless his 
favourite nostrum is adopted, ‘‘the nation must be ruined,” than 
to answer, with the calmness that knowledge of the forces that 
are working for social welfare produces, “be assured there is a 
‘““ oreat deal of ruin in a nation?” 


23 Sinclair’s «‘ Memoirs,” vol. i, p. 37. 
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On the Retation between Wacus and the Numpers EMPLOYED in 
the Coat Minine Inpustry. By R. H. Hooker, M.A. 


[Read before Section F of the British Association, Oxford, 1894. | 


Tr is a generally accepted axiom that an increase of wages in any 
particular trade in a district will, provided other conditions remain 
as before, attract workers to that trade. The general course of 
events may perhaps be shortly stated as follows :— 

When trade in any particular commodity begins to improve, 
there is consequently a greater demand for that commodity, the 
price of which begins to rise. In order to meet this increased 
demand, employers after a time find themselves under the neces- 
sity of increasing the number of their workpeople, and with this 
intent raise their rate of wages, as they can afford to do. Or, as 
happens almost invariably now in most skilled industries, the men, 
knowing that prices are enhanced. demand higher wages, which 
are usually granted, and this equally attracts outsiders, and pro- 
duction consequently increases. So far as the numbers of the 
employed are concerned it does not matter which method obtains— 
whether the master invites the new hands by offering higher 
wages, or whether they come in as a result of the higher wages 
granted to the older hands; there is an increase in either case. 
This phase may continue for three or four years, after which the 
demand for the commodity diminishes. In order to get rid of 
their stocks, which begin to accumulate at this stage, owners 
lower the price, and consequently the wages; at the same time 
they restrict the production, and the numbers in the trade decrease, 
until affairs are more prosperous again. 

This is the theoretical case, but practically there are several 
alternatives, especially when the fluctuations in the demand for 
the commodity are not too great. With an increased demand the 
masters, instead of taking on more hands, will usually get their 
men to work overtime as far as possible (whether they pay for it 
or not), and it is only when all possibilities in this direction are 
exhausted that they take on extra men. With a slackening 
demand many more factors are called into play to avert a fall in 
wages and dismissal of some of the men. Usually difficultics 
arise, very often a strike; but in any event wages are kept up 
until the last possible moment, and to effect this various methods 
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may be tried. If wages are to be kept up, prices cannot be 
allowed to fall too low; and with this object short time is intro- 
duced or a certain limit to production (whether through the 
action of the masters or the men), &c. In some trades, when the 
fluctuations are not very pronounced, these devices, or a diminution 
of profit to the employer, enable wages to remain at the same level 
during considerable periods. 

Practical illustrations of the direct influence of the wages on 
the numbers of the employed are not very numerous, and there 
are some desiderata which in most industries are absolutely want- 
ing. The changes in wages are now-a-days fairly well recorded in 
several trades, and the records extend in many cases over a series 
of years. But the second necessary datum, namely, a statement of 
the numbers employed in an industry at sufficiently short intervals, 
is much less easily obtainable. There is a third essential feature, 
which is that the fluctuations, both in wages and numbers, should 
be comparatively violent, in order that other factors may be as 
far as possible eliminated. These three requirements are all 
sufficiently fulfilled in the coal mining industry, and the accom- 
pavying diagrams have accordingly been prepared as an attempt 
to ascertain how far a rise in wages is actually followed by a rise 
in numbers. 

In the first of these diagrams the rates of wages have been 
taken from the Reports of the Labour Commission; they are from 
the evidence of Mr. L. Wood, and refer to the county of Durham. 
The upper line represents the wages paid to hewers, estimated in 
terms of the wage paid in 1871 and reduced to percentages (see 
Appendix, Table A). The lower line represents the numbers 
employed in the same area (the county of Durham), these 
numbers being taken from the Annual Reports of the Inspectors 
of Mines. They are the numbers given in that return as employed 
in mines under the Coal Mines Regulation Act, which include not 
only coal but ironstone and a few other unimportant minerals. 
These other minerals cannot however be considered to affect the 
figures, especially as no ironstone is raised in Durham county. 

The similarity of the fluctuations in the two curves is very 
marked during the whole period, a rise in wages being invariably 
accompanied by a rise in the numbers, and a fall in wages by a fall 
or stationary condition in the numbers. But I may perhaps call 
attention to the magnitude of the variations in the numbers 
employed m this industry. They are much greater than might 
have been expected, and are so remarkable that they can hardly 
be ascribed to any other cause than the variations in pay with 
which they coincide. Between the years 1871 and 1874 the 
mining population in the county of Durham increased from 
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57;000 to 74,500, at the rate of over 30 per cent. in three years, 
which corresponds to a decennial rate of 140 per cent., or ten 
times that of the population of England and Wales. This 
enormous increase coincides with a rise of nearly 60 per cent. in 
wages in the twelve months ending February, 1873. Then came a 
decline, and in the three years 1876-79 the numbers fell off by 
125 per cent. With the rapid advance in 1888-91 we have another 
very marked rise in the mining population. 

Here I would point out that these movements are not confined 
to Durham, but are similar throughout the country. For instance, 
the whole number in the coal-mining industry in Great Britain 
increased by 34 per cent. during the years 1871-74, and fell off 
again in 1875-78. I have seen other charts of fluctuations of 
wages in Lancashire, the Midlands, and South Wales, and the 
curves of wages in these districts show the same undulations as 
those now exhibited, though the maxima and minima are more or 
less pronounced in different cases. The similarity between all these 
charts is very striking. Diagram II refers to South Wales; the 
rise and fall of the wages since 1879 are almost identical with those 
in Durham. The correspondence between the wages and the 
numbers does not appear to be so well-marked as in the first 
diagram, but this is to be explained by the much more rapid 
development of the coal-mining industry in South Wales. The 
numbers in the South Wales district were 50,000 in 1880, and 
88,000 in 1892, an increase of 75 per cent., whereas the increase of 
the numbers employed in the whole United Kingdom in the same 
years was under 30 per cent., and in Durham only 23 per cent. 
Thus the numbers in Diagram II show no actual decline about the 
period 1886, though the slackening in the rate of increase is very 
perceptible. 

The third diagram, illustrating the South Staffordshire District, 
is of a very different type, so far as concerns the numbers. We 
find the great increase corresponding to the high wages of 1873-74, 
but the fall in the numbers during 1874-79 is far greater than in 
other districts, and we have only a comparatively slight increase 
in 1888-91, although the rise in wages is very large and is still 
maintained. But the Staffordshire coalfields are approaching ex- 
haustion and the mines are now being worked at a much greater 
distance from the pit’s mouth; the out-put during the last twenty 
years has been stationary, whereas the out-put of the whole King- 
dom between 1874 and 1892 increased by some 23 per cent. (from 
141,000,000 to 182,000,000 tons). It would thus appear that there 
was no work for any extra hands—or only to a very limited extent 
—although the owners were compelled to give the men their share 
of the higher prices which then prevailed. An enhanced price 
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leads those who possess a commodity to place an increased quantity 
on the market, wherever this is practicable; and there is no reason 
to suppose that the Staffordshire coal-owners would be behind-hand 
in engaging more workpeople if they could have been profitably 
employed. This apparent exception (which occurs also in North 
Staffordshire) is thus due to the different circumstances of the 
district; there being here no room for immigrants into the 
industry. 

Staffordshire and South Wales may be taken as illustrating 
the least and most prosperous coalfields of Hngland and Wales. 

In considering the diagrams there are two important points to 
be borne in mind. 

In the first place, the population of the country has increased. 
by something like 25 per cent. during the twenty years 1871-91, 
and therefore, if wages in every trade had remained stationary 
during that time, there is no reason to suppose that the mining 
population would not also have increased in the same ratio. Con- 
sequently the lower line in the diagram needs to undergo a certain 
modification, if we are to consider the variations relatively to the 
whole population. The increases are therefore slightly less rapid, 
and the decreases more accentuated, while the horizontal portions 
of the curve would show a slight fall. But with the enormous 
increases alluded to above, the effect of the movement of the popu- 
lation as a whole barely alters the direction of the black line 
when the numbers are rising in 1871-75 and 1888-91, whereas it 
emphasises the slight decreases, and renders the correspondence of 
the two curves more apparent. 

The second point to be remembered is that the maximum in 
the employed (e.g., in 1876) may naturally be reached subse- 
quently to a maximum in the wages (1873-74), for although wages 
in the industry may be falling, they are still in excess of those 
paid in other industries, and so continue to attract. Another 
factor which may perhaps influence the migration of miners is, 
that legally, no person can be “ allowed to work at the face of the 
“coal until he has served an apprenticeship.” But I do not 
know that this is of much consequence, for an influx of other 
labourers may have the effect of sending below the old above- 
ground workers. I may notice here that in the case of these latter 
the fluctuations are not quite so violent, although they are similar. 
This is only to be expected when we consider that they form only 
one-fifth of the total, and that the number outside, depending on 
the quantity of coal to be dealt with, would depend to some extent 
on the number engaged in actually extracting the coal. 

We should naturally expect that, as the maxima in the 
numbers follow those in the wages, the minima would do so also, 
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whereas that does not always appear to be the case. For in 1879 
the rise in the numbers commences before the rise in the wages. 
This I take to be due, at least in part, to the state of employment 
in other trades, which naturally affects coal mining in an opposite 
manner to what the same condition in the coal industry would do. 
1879 was an exceptionally bad year for trade, and still more so for 
agriculture, and it seems very possible that some persons finding 
no employment in their ordinary occupations turned to the mines. 
As regards the rise commencing in Durham in 1888, however, 
there is a much more probable cause in a serious reduction of 
wages in Northumberland, which may have affected the neigh- 
bouring county. That this is at least a cause seems to be borne 
out by the fact that the increase in Durham in 1888 is out of all 
proportion to the increase in the whole country, which is only 
very slight. I shall refer to this again later. But I do not desire 
to lay stress on any points of similarity during the period 1876-88, 
for I do nut suppose that the variations are sufficiently great to 
permit of trustworthy conclusions being drawn from them. It is 
only in the periods 1871-76 and 1889-91 that the changes are so 
rapid in the two curves that we can safely exclude other con- 
siderations. 

I have already alluded to the fact that the wage curve (followed 
by the numbers curve) exhibits fluctuations very much in agree- 
ment with those of our foreign trade. If then we may accept it 
as a general phenomenon that an increase in wages is followed by 
an increase in numbers, we are face to face with what at first sight 
seems a paradox, for during a period of prosperity trade generally 
is brisk, and nearly all occupations are flourishing; so that there 
would appear to be no reason why one occupation should attract 
labour to the extent indicated in the diagrams. If the numbers 
thus rise in one industry, so should they in others. And where 
are they to come from? ‘The reason is that the mining industry 
is peculiar in respect of the fluctuations in its wages. Scarcely 
any other important trade exhibits variations which can be com- 
pared to those in coal mining; they remain much steadier, and 
change very little. 

It may perhaps be said that the actual earnings ought to have 
been taken rather than the wages, which do not necessarily re- 
present the amount received by the workman. But, in the first 
place, it is difficult to obtain trustworthy information as to the 
actual earnings, and in the secoud, it does not seem easy to decide 
which of the two is the better for this purpose. Wages may per- 
haps be looked upon as the “expectation of earnings.” By this, I 
mean the amount which a man may expect to gain per week or per 
annum according to the rate of wages. When this wage is fairly 
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constant he may no doubt be able to estimate pretty accurately 
what his earnings will come to in a week, but if there is a rise 
or fall of, say, 20 per cent. it does not follow that he will actually 
make 20 per cent. more than formerly ; for he may work fewer days 
in the week and take more holiday, or his fellow workmen may 
prevent his doing more than what they consider to be his fair 
share. Yet to an outsider, undecided what employment to look 
for, wages have risen 20 per cent., and he will accordingly apply 
for work at this rate, although he may perhaps actually make but 
very little more than he would have done at the lower rate. But 
it is very probable that the nominal rise will have an important 
effect in attracting labour. 

When work is proceeding regularly, it probably does not much 
matter whether we draw deductions from earnings or wages, but 
at irregular periods, such as during a strike, iene is all the 
difference in the world. The nominal rate of wages may remain, 
and generally does remain, constant whilst the strike is actually in 
progress, but the earnings are of course nil. The effect on the 
numbers is extremely difficult to appreciate. JI have an example 
of a strike in the fourth diagram. Thisapplies to Northumberland. 
Here the upper line, as before, indicates the course of wages taken 
from the Reports of the Labour Commission. The dotted line 
represents the actual annual earnings as estimated by Mr. J. G. 
Weeks (see Note, p. 637), a witness before the Labour Com- 
mission.’ These earnings, although estimated generally higher than 
the wages, agree very closely with the figures of Mr. R. Young, 
enother witness, whose estimate indeed is slightly above that of 
Mr. Weeks. During the year 1887, there took place in Northum- 
berland a strike of seventeen weeks’ duration, or just one-third 
of a year, and the effect of this is shown in the drop in the dotted 
line. The strike began at the end of January, in consequence of a 
proposed reduction of 12% per cent. in wages, to which the men: 
were after all obliged to submit when the strike ended early in 
June. This reduction appears in the wage line. Mr. Weeks’ estimate 
or the earnings in that year is just about two-thirds of the amount 
earned in 1886 and in 1888, from which the deduction might be 
drawn that, had there been no strike, the earnings would have been 
much the same during the three years 1886-7-8. It will be seen 
that the numbers in 1887 show no diminution, but that a slight 
decline takes place in 1888, apparently following the fall in wages, 
and subsequent to the strike. 

We unfortunately do not possess statistics of the numbers 
employed month by month, and merely annual statistics do not 
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enable us to draw any trustworthy conclusions from the slight 
fluctuations in the numbers in 1887 and 1888. The numbers given 
represent the “usual number employed each day” during the 
course of the year, and we cannot consequently ascertain what we 
really require to know, viz., the number of persons who had no 
other employment during the time of the strike. Some persons 
might perhaps have found work elsewhere during the strike, and 
might or might not return on its termination. We have no clue to 
guide us as to any idea of the number of these persons. 

I mentioned above that the fall in wages in Northumberland in 
1887 might very probably be the cause of the excessive increase in 
Durham in 1888. A comparison between Diagrams I and IV will 
show that in the latter county wages remained practically constant 
in 1887 and 1888, whilst in Northumberland they were depressed 
124 per cent. below their former level. We should thus expect to 
see labour being drawn away from the northern county. So far as 
we may judge from the annual figures of the numbers employed, 
the diagrams bear this out, since in 1888 numbers rise in Durham 
and fall in Northumberland. 

The last few paragraphs lead me to. conclude that we have no 
sufficient data at our command to discriminate between the effect 
of the earnings, as distinct from the wages, on the numbers 
employed. But I am inclined to think that the influence of the 
wages in attracting labour is at least as great as that of the 
earnings, if indeed it is not greater. 

It must also be borne in mind that the estimates of earnings 
are necessarily more or less supposititious, and that much less 
reliance could consequently be placed on deductions drawn from 
them ; whereas the movements of wages are accurately known. 

A point which must not be lost sight of in drawing conclusions 
from these diagrams is that the curves represent money wages, and 
not real wages. Prices of most things, have, on the whole, been 
reduced during the period under review, and the real wages of the 
miners are consequently somewhat higher during the later years, as 
compared with the earlier years, than the diagrams appear to show. 
The fact that cottages are provided in the N orth, and not in the 
South, also, does not produce any appreciable effect on the numbers 
in the northern counties. But the same reasons which lead me to 
believe that nominal wages may have as great an influence on 
migration as the actual earnings—namely the tendency of the 
British workman (especially when young) not to look much 
beyond the fact that ‘“ wages have risen ”’—leave room equally for 

the possibility that money wages are of as much importance in 
attracting labour as real wages. It is not as a rule until the 
man has had experience of the conditions of life im a new 
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district, that he appreciates the difference between real and money 
wages. 

It is even more difficult to trace the influence of short time, 
and I have not attempted to do so. It is not sufficient, as we have 
seen, to have merely the annual number employed in order to 
elucidate the effect upon migration of such large factors as strikes; 
and a still more minute investigation would be required if we 
were to attempt to discuss the subtle influence of short time. The 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade has taken a step in the © 
right direction by asking for a return of the number of the 
employed in every month. It may possibly prove inconvenient to 
those who are called upon to provide such a return, and the results 
may prove meagre, but if we can only have continuous returns in 
a few districts, or even for a few collieries, the results will be 
valuable. The effect of the Northumberland strike of 1887 on the 
movement of the population might perhaps have been clearly 
brought out if we had had the numbers month by month; even 
although the data for February to May, when the strike was in 
force, were omitted. 

Hours of labour are another question into which I have not 
entered. Obviously, ceteris paribus, shorter hours will attract a 
certain amount of labour, but how far they compete with an 
increase of wages, I am not able to judge. Hverything depends on 
the individual, and there is no doubt that a large proportion of 
individuals are content to work as little as possible so long as they 
have enough to live upon, and that a considerably greater wage for 
half an hour’s extra work will have no charms for them. I believe 
that this remark is especially applicable to coal mining. 

I should have liked to show the other side of the picture, and 
as in these diagrams we see the mining industry drawing labour 
to itself when its rate of remuneration is raised, so to show some 
other occupation from which labour is being drawn when mining 
wages rise, or in fact whenever there is a marked difference of 
' level. The only case in which a glimpse of the other side could be 
obtained was the possible migration, investigated above, between 
Northumberland and Durham, when there was a marked difference 
in the level of wages in 1888. The difficulty is perhaps greatest in 
the case of agriculture. There is very little doubt that many of 
the new hands in the mines have been drawn from the farm, but 
the ‘“‘rural exodus” as it has been called is a more general 
phenomenon which has constantly been going on during the period 
under review, and we have no information as to any peculiar fluctu- 
ations, if they existed, in the agricultural population in the critical 
years when mining wages were fluctuating so violently. In indus- 
trial districts, such as those in the north, I believe that these 
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‘““migratory miners” (if I may call them so) includea large number 
of skilled mechanics who divide their time between mining and 
their other handicraft, according as either industry offers a better 
chance of profit. 

Considering finally the conclusions to be drawn as to the nature 
of the connection between the two curves on the diagrams, they 
would seem to convey some suggestions as to the law of the supply 
and demand of labour, at least in the coal mining industry. The 
great correspondence between the curves of wages and numbers 
justifies the conclusion, as is indeed recognised, that the one 
depends upon the other to a very great extent, and it would seem 
that it is the numbers which depend on the wages. In coming 
to this conclusion, the great influence of the sliding scale must 
be borne in mind, for this principle is everywhere in force, 
even in those districts where a scale does not actually determine 
the rate of remuneration. The organisation of the men is very 
complete, and they are strong enough to obtain an advance in 
wages whenever there is a rise in prices. Wages then now 
practically depend only on the price of the coal, which price 
is regulated by the demand and supply of that mineral (though 
efforts are often made, hitherto without much success, to enhance 
the price by diminishing the supply). The action of the sliding 
scale is especially important, in that an employer cannot lower 
the rate of wages when the number of persons seeking employ- 
ment is very large, unless there is a corresponding fall in the price 
of coal. Nor, on the other hand, can he afford to raise wages in 
order to attract more workers, unless the price of coal is also 
raised. These considerations seem to preclude the theory that the 
wages depend on the supply of labour, and that an employer can 
control the number of his men by lowering wages. 

The supply of labour, in coal-mining, seems now to have 
hardly any effect in settling the remuneration, although no 
doubt it would have, if the supply were limited. But there 
appear to be now sufficient applicants for the work to enable 
us to consider the supply as almost constantly in excess of the 
number required. If prices rise, the mine-owner can generally 
increase his prodyction by opening inferior seains,’ and he always 

2 In coal-mining the increased numbers are for the most part set to extract 
coal from seams which cannot be worked at a profit when prices are low. As the 
cost of production thus increases with the quantity produced (in so far as the 
extra quantity is from inferior seams), it appears fair to assume that the numbers 
do not rise so much as they would do if an increased qnantity could be produced 
at the same cost per unit, and that the full effect of a rise of wages in attracting 
labour is not brought out in the coal-mining industry. South Staffordshire 
represents the extreme case where the increased difficulty in working other seams 


(or their greater distance from the pit’s mouth) leaves room for but few extra 
hands, 
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appears to be able to secure sufficient labour by the rise in wages 
which he is compelled to give, not because he wants the extra 
hands, but because it is demanded by the old hands. 

The conditions prevailing in the coal-mining industry, it has 
beev pointed out, are peculiar, so that it is dangerous to generalise, 
and to say that the numbers follow the wages in other employ- 
ments. The important factor appears to be the more or less 
complete organisation of labour in the industry. In the more 
skilled industries, the organisation of the workmen is, generally, 
more complete than in the unskilled, and the trades unions are 
generally more powerful. In such industries, accordingly, the 
men are better able to enforce their demand for higher wages 
when prices rise; the connection between wages and prices is more 
intimate ; the supply of labour is of less importance, and there is 
a greater tendency for the numbers tc follow the wages. Whereas 
in industries where there is less combination among the labourers, 
such as in agriculture (where there is also a more limited supply 
of labour), the number of persons seeking employment is of much 
more importance in settling the wages, and the direct dependence 
of the numbers on the wages is much less evident. 


Norr.—In the first diagram the numbers of the employed in the 
years 1871-73 have been partly estimated. To get at the numbers 
for Durham county, to which area the wages apply, it has been 
necessary to add together the numbers for North Durham and 
South Durham; the first forming part of what is called the 
Newcastle district, and the other part of the Durham district. 
Only since 1874 have the numbers been given in detail for 
each county or part of a county. For the years 1871-73 the only 
figures obtainable are for the Newcastle district, as well as those 
for South Durham. I have therefore been obliged to assume that, 
of all those employed in the Neweastle district, about two-fifths 
were employed in North Durham, this being the fairly constant 
proportion during the succeeding years 1874-79. Cumberland and 
Northumberland are similarly estimated. The South Durham 
district is given separately in the former years, since practically 
the only other mines included now in the Durham district are the 
Cleveland ironstone miners, which before 1874 were not under the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act. Consequently only the numbers in 
North Durham, 7.e., about one-fourth of the whole, have been 
estimated, and the error in the estimated numbers for 1871-73 
cannot amount to anything like 1,000, and could not alter the 
diagram. 
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The totals for 1871-72 exclude also ironstone miners and 
females, so that in the diagrams an estimated number has been 
added on these two accounts to those given in Table B. Fortun- 
ately, both these causes affect only slightly the districts illustrated. 
To South Stafford have been added, in 1871-72, 1,000; to South 
Wales 1,500 (a closer approximation is useless, as it would be 
quite inappreciable in the diagrams). No ironstone is raised in 
the counties of Durham or Northumberland, and but little in 
South Stafford and South Wales. 

The number of ironstone miners and of females in 1873 is given 
as follows :— 


























Districts. Ironstone Miners. Females. 
MITER Oe pera eeeeeor ece «os — 
Northumberland. ........ — 309 
south Stafford ............ -- 1,433 
ACC eee 1,090 796 
United Kingdom ........ 36,254 6,204 





The rates of wages represent the amounts paid to hewers, 
and are from tables in the Report of the Labour Commission, 
Group “A,” Answers to Schedules, Appendix, | Parliamentary 
Paper, C-6795, vii], brought up to date where necessary. 

In reducing the earnings to the “level of 1871” in Diagram IV, 
I have assumed that the earnings were in 1879, like the wages, 
21; per cent. below the level of 1871. This has been done for 
convenience only. It is evident that, whatever the basis, with 
every rise or fall in the earnings, the percentages will also rise or 
fall; the amount of the rise or fall is here immaterial. 





APPENDIX.—Tasbre A. 
(1.) Estimated Earnings per Hewer per Annum in NORTHUMBERLAND. 


(Evidence of J. G. Weeks before Labour Commission, Group “ A.” 
Vol. I [C-6708—iv ], Question 2893—4.) 


£ £ 
IM Nees Ae dacvose>-ene.0s 54 SSA re et ec sscctiiines 60 
i) 53 So eMee MM ke 55 
Be ee, sacjnsseeee 55 aloha See ee 54 
ls) 56 SL ete 38* 
ac iccracornsees 58 BS oeeessessereeeeseetereenen 53 
epee c:...,::.... 61 BQ ceesscssscsereesssnetsnn 66 
Fie... 63 TRON yi Nit Si 80 


* Seventeen weeks’ strike. 
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TasLE A.—RaATES oF WAGES. 





(3.) SourH STAFFORDSHIRE AND 


2.) DuREAM. 
(2.) East WORCESTERSHIRE. 


















































oe ee | ee 
eter $a: Per cnt. dae es Saas Per cnt. 
isi ee 1864, July...) ane 
bel, HOD. sy... i: +20 °68, May .. 4 - — I1'l 
» duly ..| 6 6% + 38 "69, Nov...) 4 6 
1873, Feb. .... 7 6% +58°9 "1, Sept: a. ivite Be ee 
Bebe bs pre ate WER LI Cs 5 6 + 22'2 
BN OV itis G 22 +30 
1875, April... 5 103 + 2374 REI te: 0: 
"76.-Febs....) Boab + 14°86 a an OC rela ena Tabak 
ea Nepita 5 —8 + 9°97 1875, July ... 3.6 —/aa°2 
1877, April... 4 8 — 013 sit Novice 4 - — 11! 
"79, May ...| 4 3:8 m0 8537 1876, May .... 3 6 123° 
» duly ... 4 2 sabes i, Novas 3 - — 333 
1880, Dee. .... 4 34 — 7°76 "79, May ... 2 9 — 38°8 
*82, April... 4 51 2435 
ae. CANON eee 3 - =) 2d 
oe) AUS...) 9 Ale esha 
Nove.) aueeed — 4°39 oni Baa Ruste: 
1883, Feb. .... LooRs mihi ( 1880, Jan. .... 3 6 reer Gis 
» duly 20* 4 63 3 eee Sure — 27°97 
1884, Aug...) 4 5% — 4°39 ». (SUDO eo ee — 33°3 
’85, May 4 5 — 5°51 1881, Feb. .... 3 3 — 29°9 
sole iaie 4 42 — 6°64 5.1 Aprile 3 - = 3323 
°88, Feb. .... 4 5 — 5°51 a Oc e 3 3 = oe 
» May 4 41 —" 6 64 1882, Jan. .. 3 4 28 
en ee 4 33 — 7°96 i SC eis: — 18°5 
SSRN OU ger 4 424 — 6°64 1884, June .... 3 4 — 25°9 
1889, Feb. .... 4 5 eet! 1889, Feb. .... 3 8 — 13's 
Nea. 411 + 3°49 Ajora\ss + 3 10 | = 14°8 
lec, 5 5 + 12°49 3 Bepte ae 4 — lL 
1890, March.. 5 8 +19 5-4 Ce Cates 4 mettre." 
EAD br asa bil +21°¢ 1890, April....| 4 8 + 37 


| 


* Agreed that each 14 per cent. shall vary hewers’ wages $d. per shift. 
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(4.) Sour Wanzs. 


: . Above or below 
Date. 1879. 











Per cut. 


1879, December . 
°80, February... 


ates 
Sik Daly > va + 72 
», November.. +10 
1882, June ........ +15 
*83, November.. +19} 
B5 March........ +15 
Gea ULI crecenn + 123 
» November.. + tO 
1886, March........ 95 
», November.. 35 
1887, March........ +) 2% 
°88, November.. ye) 
789; April ...!...: +15 
Bye PN. 3.14. +175 
5, September + 223 
» October .... +25 
- 1890, January .... + 325 
ME AY. sense: + 464 
pO EAA eee +50 
5, November.. + 523 
1891, February... +55 
RMD LAY «<c0.0i000: +575 
», November.. hoe 
1892, January .... +464 
»  Hebruary .. + 40% 
ee April! s..:..3. + 40 
» JUNE ...,.... +364 
Wa ae + 332 
i October ...: +282 
»»  December.. +224 


(5.) NoRTHUMBERLAND (Steam Coal). 


Date. 


°72, February .. 
ae Bh ae Be 
1873, March......... 


3» October .... 
1875, March......... 
°76, February .. 
»5 October ... 
1877, December . 
78, November.. 
’80, January .... 
sod ANG ein aaa 
1881, April ........ 
», September. 
18838, March........ 








Se re eee 
ye lay c.sc.es 
» October .... 
1884, January .... 
MP GRPTLL i sccshu: 
» October .... 
1885, January .... 
pee LeU ss 
1886, January .... 
‘B72 May ii... 


°88, November.. 
°89, February .. 
oe) March cas. 


»» September. 
5,  December.. 
1890, March......... 
pp ¢ BLY ce ee atte, 
» . October ..1. 
1891, February .. 





| 


Wages per Day, 


6 Hours. 


AAAANAAAAEL A AAA ERA TAKER ABER RAE AAA TIO © WO Oe 





BQ 


ODO MD OO HD 1 ome 1 @ 
ae oe On © PCS) ol CS a <]  d 


10°9 
10°2 
10°9 
0-4: 
Les? 
10°9 
Live 
10°9 
10°2 
9°5 
2°3 
52 
9°5 
10°7 
1:2 
33 
9 
13 
2°8 
3°5 
2°8 


Above or below 
1871. 


Per cnt. 


oh bE. os Se ee 


Io 


50 
40 
26 


27°6 
253 
19°7 
15:7 
13°4 
55 
O74 
2°4 
305 
2°4 


—_— 
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Taste B.—FPersons E 


inploued in and about the Mines 
in each Mining District and certain Countve 
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under the Coal Mines Regulation Ac 
s of the United Kingdom. 


Front the Annual Reports of the Inspectors of Mines. ] 


1. Cumberland 
Durham, North 
Northumberland 


1. Newcastle district ........ 


2. Durham, South 
York, N. Riding 


pee e ween ereeeeee 


ee erecesere 


ere eeeeeres 


2. Durham district 


3. Tancashire, N. and H..... 
Ireland 


Core eseereeseacorseseeeeeere 


3. Manchester district 








A Lancashire, W.. ».....0.drs0-. 
4, Liverpool district ........ 
5. York, H. and W. Ridings 
5. Yorkshire district 


eeeecere 


6. Derbyshire 
Nottinghamshire 


ee eeeeegeeeeseeerere 


6. Midland district 


7. N. Staffordshire 


7. Staffordshire, N. district 


8. S. Staffordshire 


seeeerocovceors 


8. Staffordshire, S. district 


9. Monmouthshire 
Glamorganshire (part)... 


9. South Western district 


10. Glamorganshire (other 
part) 


10. South Wales district 
11. Scotland, East 
12. Scotland, West 


Tota United Kingdom.. 





also excluded. The figures in italics are estimated ; see NoT#E, p. 636. 


eoretesesere 
boeereeesees 


tere rererers 
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wevereeeoccenees 


Peeereseoccecrs 









































| Dec. 






































187A Asi 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 18774 
4,400 4,700 5,500 5,678 6,508 6,024 | 5,821 
14,000 | 15,500 | 18,000 | 18,870 | 18,208 | 18,727 18,329 
17,600 | 18,800 | 23,500 | 24,581 | 25,354 | 24,003 23,871 
36,000 | 39,000 | 47,208 | 49,129 50,070 | 48,754 | 48,019 
45,000 | 45,300 | 53,334 | 55,683 | 58,576 | 58,365 | 56,430 
fo re 9,350} 9,845 | 9,788 | 9,851 | 8,569 

— — 62,707 | 65,541 | 68,383 | 68,231 | 65,014 
26,110 | 28,657 |=31,882 | S2s020 33,006 30,382 29,344 
<= ee 1,950 1,651 1,544 1,365 1,248 

— a 33,832 | 34,479 | 34,550 | 31,747 | 30,592 

= ee 29,324 | 29,522 | 31,538 | 30,193 | 29,546 
32,218 | 34,000 | 42,300 | 43,658 | 45,136 42,174 | 40,342 
ae ay] 575523 62,499 62,190 61,017 60,594 
38,600 | 51,056 | 57,659 | 62,580 | 62,459 | 61,261 60,777 
— — 28,123 | 30,480 | 30,097 | 29,586 28,08: 

— — 10,366 |) 12;4200 ai 2,7ee 13,605 | 13,39: 
31,050 | 39,285 | 46,974 | 52,279 | 52,477 | 52,348 50,288 
— —_ — 20,756 | 19,595 | 18,561 | 17,95 
21,200 | 27.758 | 30,621 | 31,744 | 30,056 | 27,779 26,13! 
| a ee 
31,000 | 31,500 | 36,829 | 36,855 | 35,668 | 32,792 28,76 

; = im = 18,428 | 18,001 | 18,126 17,81 
ae — — 2,874 2,629 25350 2,19. 
26,881 | 32,471 | 35,352 | 34,852 | 34,136 | 33,244 31,90 
SN —— 
= — ue ie == 41,678 oe 

| 37,960 38,427 | 46,564 | 51,513 | 51,248 | 46,319 “ 
| 27,800 | 30,000 | 40,298 | 48,348 | 41,314 | 40,832 39,7 | 
| 19,561 | 20,639 | 82,800 | 32,751 30,348 | 29,045 : : 
..| 370,881*| 418,088"| 512,199 | 538,829 | 535,845 | 514,532 494, 
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ABLE B.—Persons Employed in and about Mines under Coal Mines Regulation Act— Contd. 



















































































1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
@ Cumberland .................... 5,778 5,809 5,944 6,175 6,147 6,368 
Durham, North ........:... 18,036 | 17,900 | 18,628 | 18,481 19,529 | 19,621 
Northumberland ............ 21,580 | 22,153 | 23,048 | 22,740 23,368 | 23,793 
‘1. Newcastle district ........ 45,394 | 45,862 | 47,520 47,396 | 49,044 | 49,782 
© Durham, South...........:.... 52,889 | 49,556 | 53,224 | 54,810 55,969 | 57,067 
ork, Ne Riding — 0.00. 6,791 7,159 7,972 = — — 
2. Durham district ............ 59,697 | 56,734 | 61,212 | 62,947 | 63,989 65,310 
3. Lancashire, N. and R. .... 29,789 | 30,757 | 30,977 | 31,673 31,607 | 32,466 
ON aie ee 1,22 15 O71 1,070 1,002 972 
3. Manchester district 31,011} 31,872 | 82,048 | 32,743 32,609 | 338,438 
Se | Oe CE ees SS | | se 
i. Lancashire, W.....cccccccs.. 29,380 | 29,316 | 29,246 | 29,454 30,397 | 31,625 
4. Liverpool district. ........ 39,024 | 39,458 | 39,454 | 39,630 40,495 | 41,720 
. York, E. and W. Ridings} 59,777 | 60,087 60,474 | 60,531 | 61,548 | 63,248 
5. Yorkshire district. ........ 59,951 | 60,221 | 60,619 | 60,644 | 61,687 | 63,388 
MOCLDY Shire. .........-...cccsecece. 26,975 | 27,859 | 27,256 | 27,422 27,359 | 27,904 
Nottinghamshire ............ Bee 4231 | 135592 | 14,044 | 14,3350) ak 286 
- Midland district ............) 49,354 | 50,923 | 49,380 | 49,979 | 49,899 52,118 
N. Staffordshire ..........., 16,908 | 16,006 | 15,580 | 17,321 | 18,264 17,993 
. Staffordshire, N. district 24,601 | 23,161 | 22,852 | 24.499 25,355 | 24,689 
Ss | Ce | | CEs SG See 
S. Staffordshire ................ — 20,106 | 20,158 | 20,575 | 23,773 | 21,063 
. Staffordshire, S. district 25,103 | 28,555 | 23,493 | 23,806 | 26,673 23,782 
SS | SS | Se | Ce Saas | See 
Monmouthshire ............ 17117 | 15,799 | 16,123 | 16,951 | 17,787 | 19,663 
-Glamorganshire (part)....) 2,366 2,389 2,337 2,199 2,244 2,292 
. South Western district 30,874 | 30,060 | 29,811 | 31,044} 31,672 | 33.759 
| G ; 
lamorganshire eebert 41,088 | 44,692 | 47,171 | 50,197 | 51,601 apie 
oo aa 
0. South Wales district 43,934 | 47,964 | 50,416 | 53,452 54,658 | 58,495 
Scotland, Hast. ......... eee 40,908 | 40,711 | 41,276 | 42,721 42,420 | 43,606 
Scotland, West ........s.... 26,288 | 26,289 | 26,882 | 26,616 | 25,486 | 24.836 
OTAL United Kingdom.... 475,329 | 476,810 | 484,933 495,477 | 508,987 514,933 
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1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. 189: 

1. Cumberland. ............0.-s0+e 6.780 cae 6,889 eae Bick see 7785| a 
Durham, North ............ 19,712 | 20,815] 20,463 | 22,237| 22,692] 24,211 26,433 | 264 
Northumberland. ............. 26,519 | 25,018] 25,705 | 25,202 27,641 | 30,041 | 30,816 31,1 

1. Newcastle district ........ “53,011 "52,548 53,057 53,906 “86,777 61,385 "65,034 "66 
2, Durham, South................ 55,729 | 54,944] 55,445| 56,535| 58,620 62,588 | 66,155| 65,: 
York, N. Riding ............ ae mee <= — — — - 

2. Durham district ............ "62,484 60,903. 61,223 "62,422 "65,205 69,198 4 2,272 “704 
3. Lancashire, N. and H. es 31,767 | 31,466 sorte 35,686 ays ae 
Treland: )...:....:- Be Spalasberw nee 860 864 849 779 751 742 742 3 

3. Manchester district _..| 82,600 32,631 "32,315 32,480 34,189 36,458 38,497 38; 
A Taamcashire Wo sseriveredove 32,261 | 32,940| 33,887] 34,111 | 34,896) 38,522 40,798 7 
4. Liverpool district. ........ “41,565 “42,945 “43,667 “44,262 "45,655 50,796] 58,587 55, 
5. York, E. and W. Ridings 63,562 | 65,734 Saas 66,895) 69,917] 76,776) 82,037 "86, 
5. Yorkshire district ....... "63,677| 65,840| 67,015 “67,009 70,062| 76,893| 82,165| 86, 
6. Derbyshive..........c.s0-erse0s vais GOERS: 295937) 31,168 pe 355148 38,162 | 
Nottinghamshire ............ 15,974| 16,147| 17,018] 17,380] 18,853] 20,390) 21,512 | 235 

6. Midland distvict ............ 55,163 86,176 55,898 "87,935 “61,279 "66,468 “71,540 74, 
7. N. Staffordshire _............ ep BPP EGS 16,364] 17,046 | 18,321] 17,963 “38 
7. Staffordshire, N. district 21,889 “92,769 “91,220 22,348 “22,911 24,143 23,988 24, 
8. 8. Staffordshire................ Pt Saroe 19,692 ee 225421 | 23,500 Fe 
8. Staffordshire, S. district 93,187 “91,971 91,797 “92,007 93,244 25,286 96,341 ~ 96. 
9. Monmouthshire................ ee Hie eeiee! FES 24,901 ey 
Glamorganshire (part)....,. 2,305] 2,016] 2,278] 2,303] 2401 2620 I Vi2ZS9 2. 

9. South Western district "35,659 "34,869 35,991 36,151 38,1 54 "40,938 “43,568 “42. 
"te HE agen: 58,588 | 58,916] 59,781 | 63,474] 69,756| 77,733 | 81,697 83 
10. South Wales district | 61,617 "62,209 62.989 67,164 73,451 81,872 "$6,358 "$8 
M1, Scotland, Wast:.:::..2.s-0.n 46,022 46,557 47,732 | 46,734 42,602 46,819 "50,2381 BB 
12. Scotland, West ..........-..»-. "93,908 "92,952 "93,443 "92,527 30,206 "32,977 "34,862 86 
Torat United Kingdom.... 520,632 519,970 |526,277 534,945 563,735 613,233 648,450 664 














Disrrior Toras.—Besides those enumerated in the table, the districts include also 
following counties:—(2) Westmoreland; (4) Anglesey, Denbigh, Flint; (5) Lincoln; 
Leicester, Warwick; (7) Cheshire, Shropshire; (8) Worcester; (9) Brecon (part), De 
Dorset, Gloucester, Somerset; (10) Brecon (part), Carmarthen, Pembroke. 
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The HLEveNtH UNITED States Census. By Hon. Roperr P. Porrer 


(Superintendent of the Eleventh Census). 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 4th Decanber, 1894. 
Dr. G. B. Lonasrarr, F.R.C.P., Vice-President, in tue Chair, ] 


Your President, in his able and suggestive Inaugural Address, 
stated that one of the functions of societies such as this was that 
of criticising Government work and of making suggestions for its 
improvement. I am entirely in accord with this idea. It is the 
hope therefore of advancing the study of statistics by such criticism, 
rather than the belief that I have anything original or novel to 
present, that has prompted me to take this opportunity to bring 
to the attention of the Royal Statistical Society some of the 
methods of census taking in the United States. I am sure your 
distinguished President will be glad to learn that there is no 
danger of the incumbent of the office which I had the honour to 
fill becoming ‘“‘sleepy”’ so long as rival cities ‘‘ boom towns” and 
the unfettered American press exists to disturb his slumbers. 
Believe me that to “stir up the Government departments” 
generally, and the Superintendent of Census in particular, and 
to “suggest additions,” is with us by no means the exclusive 
prerogative of statistical societies. It might perhaps more appro- 
priately be described as the divine right of the newspapers, which, 
as a rule, make it as lively as your President could possibly wish for 
the unfortunate official whose totals fall short of popular expectation 
and estimates. It may even surprise you to learn that the Superin- 
tendent of the last United States census was held almost personally 
responsible for the alleged “shortage” in the expected 64,000,000 
for 1890, until the tabulation of the children under 10 years of 
age, showing a decrease of something like 1,600,000 children, 
placed the responsibility upon the people, where it rightly be- 
_ longed, and not upon the “defective methods” of the Census 
Office. 

The population under 10 years of age in 1880 was 26:7 per 
cent. of the total population; in 1890, 24°3 per cent. This falling 
off in the birth-rate finds corroboration in the fact that the size 
of the American family has steadily decreased from 5°55 persons 
in 1850 to 4°93 persons in 1890. It is undoubtedly true that 
certain forces and tendencies not heretofore felt, or at least not 
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heretofore recognised, in our national life are beginning to affect — 
the reproductive capabilities of our people. If this falling off 
is not arrested, and the gates of Castle Garden, as they have 
done recently, continue to swing outward rather than inward, 
the close of the decade ending in 1900 may even be more dis- 
appointing to those who believe that numerical increase is 
indicative of national wealth and prosperity. Whatever the 
future may have in store for us in the great struggle for in- 
dustrial supremacy of which we hear so much, the rate of increase 
of population is undoubtedly diminishing. There are many causes 
for this diminution, but it is not within the scope of this paper to 
even enumerate them. The accelerated tendency of our population 
towards urban life has undoubtedly been one of the chief causes, 
the last census showing that 30 per cent. of the population is now 
concentrated in cities having a population of more than 8,000. 

The results of our several censuses indicate that in newly 
settled territories the size of families is small at first, but increases 
steadily as settlement goes on. When the population becomes 
more or less urban in character the maximum is reached, followed 
by a constantly receding average—a receding average accentuated 
by the fact that in a city like New York only 163 per cent. of the 
population live in houses having 10 persons or less, while 834 per 
cent. of its entire population are herded in tenements, and flats, 
and various other dwellings having more than 10 occupants. 

New York City is a pre-eminently gloomy example of crowding 
a large population in a small number of dwellings, the neighbouring 
City of Brooklyn coming next, immediately followed by Cincinnati, 
Jersey City, and Chicago, in all of which places the size of the — 
family is rapidly decreasing. In Philadelphia, where we find the 
reverse conditions to New York, the size of the family has only 
shghtly diminished, and the average size is greater than the 
average for the country. 

The most striking feature of the Act of March, 1889, under 
which the Eleventh United States Census was taken, is that 
authorising the Superintendent to appoint as many experts and » 
specialists as in his judgment may be required to carry on the 
numerous and varied inquiries with which the Census Office is 
burdened. It is true that the compensation of such experts is 
limited to a small sum, and actual necessary travelling expenses, 
but this does not deter a man who is keen and enthusiastic on his 
subject from taking advantage of an opportunity to conduct an in- 
vestigation which is sure to add to his knowledge and reputation. 
Under this section of the law I was able to enlist men of reputa- 
tion as statisticians and publicists who took up the work, giving, 
of course, a8 much attention to it as they could spare from their 
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regular pursuits. The Census Office could not claim the entire 
services of well-known experts, but they were retained, and, when- 
ever required, the Office was entitled to their experience and 
knowledge. In the employment of experts of this class it was, of 
course, understood that the reports compiled under their direction 
should have the name of the compiler on the title page. Nor, as 
a rule, is it expected that men of the type referred to should take 
a personal supervision of their office force. In most cases I en- 
deavoured to furnish an experienced routine man who would act 
as chief of the division and prepare the detail work in accordance 
with the plan of the expert, after approval by the Super- 
intendent. 

In this way we were able to call in such specialists as Dr. John 
S. Billings, our best authority on vital statistics; Professor Henry 
C. Adams, of Ann Arbor College, the railway specialist; S. N. D. 
North, of Boston, the well-known authority on the textile trades ; 
Henry Gannett, the geographer; Dr. Henry K. Carroll, of New 
York, the authority on statistics of churches; Dr. Frederick H. 
Wines, of Illinois, who, following in the footsteps of his distinguished 
father, has become one of the first authorities on pauperism and 
crime; Frank R. Williams, a most intelligent student of the sta- 
tistics of manufactures; Dr. David T. Day, the mining expert of 
the United States Geological Survey; Richard P. Rothwell, the 
gold and silver specialist, and author of a work on the subject of 
great statistical value; Thomas Donaldson, of Philadelphia, who 
has made a life study of the Indians on every reservation ; Henry 
Bower, the chemist; James M. Swank, the authority on iron and 
steel, and a score of other men less generally known, but who 
have been more or less brought into prominence by the character 
of their statistical work on the Eleventh Census, and whose final 
report gives them a position in the statistical world. I refer to 
such men as George K. Holmes and John S. Lord, who success- 
fully concluded the unique inquiry into individual mortgages; 
J. K. Upton, who has taken a decided step in advance in the 
treatment of public debts, and has completed an exhaustive inquiry 
into local finance of every description; Thomas J. Vivian, of 
California, who gives us a long needed and valuable report on 
Coastwise, Lake, and River Commerce; William C. Hunt, trained 
by Carroll D. Wright, in the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, 
who had charge of the tabulation of population statistics by 
the Hollerith punched card and electrical counting system; and 
William A. King, who, by the use of this machine, compiled the 
vital statistics for 1890. The employment in this work of men of 
the class above mentioned made it possible to divide the work into 
the following twenty-five divisions :— 

2x2 
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Superintendent, chief clerk, assistant chief clerk. 

First Division.—Appointments. 

Second Division.—Disbursements and accounts. 

Third Division.—Geography. 

Fourth Division.—Population. 

Fifth Division.— Vital statistics. 

Siath Division.—Church statistics. 

Seventh Diviston.—Hducational statistics. 

Highth Division—Pauperism and crime. 

Ninth Division.—Wealth, debt, and taxation. 

Tenth Division.—National and State finances. 

Hleventh Division—Farms, homes, and mortgages. 

Twelfth Division —Agriculture. 

Thirteenth Division —Manufactures. 

Fourteenth Division.—Mines and mining. 

Lifteenth Division.—Fish and fisheries. 

Siateenth Division—T ransportation. 

Seventeenth Diviston.—Insurance. 

Highteenth Division.—Printing and stationery. 

Nineteenth Division.—Statistics of special classes. 

Twentieth Division.—Supervisors’ correspondence. 

Twenty-first Division.—Alaska. 

Twenty-second Division.—Statistics of Indians. 

Twenty-third Division.—Social statistics of cities. 

Twenty-fourth Division.Accounts, farms, homes, and 
mortgages. 

Twenty-fifth Division.—Revision and results. 

This method gives just the sort of individuality to the work 
which Lord Farrer said in the address referred to was so necessary 
to successful statistical inquiry. I never stopped to inquire the 
economic views of these gentlemen. Some of them, like Mr. Giffen, 
entertain decided views on free trade, and others, perhaps, are mis- 
guided protectionists like myself. This I do know, that all of 
them laboured for a purpose, with distinct notions of the subject 
in hand. It has occurred to me that possibly we have here a 
combination of Government statistical work with the work of 
individuals. Within the limits of a given appropriation, and 
subject to certain agreed methods of treatment, necessary to avoid 
confusion and insure uniformity, these gentlemen were free to 
carry on their respective investigations in their own way, and 
arrive at their own conclusions. It is gratifying to inform you 
that, while, as I have said, the Census Office proper wes con- 
demned for falling short of the popular estimate of population, no 


fault whatever has been found with what we term the “special 
a3 9 
work, 
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Statesmen of the orthodox English school of political economy 
would come to my office and study the results arrived at by 
experts who entertained entirely opposite opinions. The perfect 
fairness of the statistical figures was never called in question. 
Indeed, the Census Department in the United States, with its 
council of statisticians, representing decided and varied schools 
of economic thought, may not inaptly be compared to the council 
of a statistical society with a fund of two millions sterling to 
carry on useful investigations. If this individuality were not 
injected into the work, the result would simply be a vast mass of 
undigested figures, which, unlike Merlin’s mysterious volumes, 
even the authors would not understand, and which would abso- 
Iutely mislead rather than elucidate the problems confronting us 
and our newer civilization. 

In less intelligent and trained hands than those of Mr. Holmes 
or Mr. Lord, what would have become of the demand of Congress 
to investigate and report on the individual mortgage debt of the 
United States? Who but a Dr. Billings, whose life has been 
dedicated to the study of the national health and the physical 
condition of the people, could have brought together results from 
such varied sources and so wide a range of conditions? Results 
which will be of as much value to us in shaping State and 
municipal legislation as the inquiries conducted by your late 
President, Mr. Charles Booth, concerning the condition of the 
dependent, defective, and delinquent classes of England. With 
less experience and enthusiasm than displayed by Dr. Carroll, we 
could not have hoped for the mcst exhaustive and probably most 
accurate report on the Religious Societies of the United States: 
a work that stands unique and alone so far as our country is 
concerned, as all other attempts to collect this data had been 
lamentable failures. 

In the same way the individual enthusiasm of Mr. Donaldson 
has, through the Eleventh Census, given us the two most valu- 
able reports ever made on the condition of the North American 
Indians. These reports have been modernised by something like 
2,000 photographic illustrations, thus laying before Congress facts 
which have. already influenced legislation on this difficult, but as 
a rule non-partisan, question. Of course these gentlemen have 
views; but I heartly agree with Lord Farrer that they are none 
the worse for that. In statistical investigations my experience 
has led me to shun the man without individual views. He is too 
apt to wander all over space for his materials, and when the hour 
arrives to come down to the hard road of published results, he is 
as far from conclusions as the day he started. We have had 
several costly experiments, both in the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses, 
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with the hueless or viewless statistician, and have invariably found 
him both expensive and dangerous. I will not weary you by 
giving you further illustrations, though the list is by no means 
exhausted. Our experience in the United States teaches that some- 
thing besides dry bones is required of the statistician. Statistics 
to be of value and of human interest must be composed of flesh 
and blood as well as of bone, and even a little latter day economic 
truth by way of raiment is by no means objectionable to broad 
minded thinkers and statesmen. 

The character and range of the work required by law of the 
United States Census Bureau outside of population would make 
it simply impossible to do it without the aid of experts. I do 
not wish to be understood as criticising in any way the methods 
of the English census, which are no doubt entirely adequate when 
the scope of the work required by your census law is considered. 
I doubt the advisability of adding all these inquiries to what 
may be termed the census proper. Our system has its weakness 
as well as its strength. The fundamental weakness is’in the 
fact that the office is not permanent. Worse than this, we 
have neither the trained experts in the permanent civil service 
as you have, nor the registrars of births and deaths to call upon 
to help in the matter. On the morning of 17th April, 1889, 
the Bureau did not exist. At noon on that day the President 
handed me a commission, and when I took my oath of office, 
the Census Office was ushered into existence. The result of 
that day’s labour was the appointment of a chief clerk and 
a messenger boy. From this the office -was enlarged until we 
occupied ten different buildings, and employed 3,000 clerks, 2,500 
special agents, 150 experts, and when the enumeration was in pro- 
gress, had an army of 50,000 on the pay rolls. To organise such a 
force out of the floating material available, I think you will admit, 
is not altogether a satisfactory task. With the single exception 
of the State of Massachusetts, where we utilized the excellent 
Bureau of Statistics by appointing the Chief of the Bureau Super- 
visor of Census for the State, we have no officials, no trained 
enumerators to call upon. Each of the half-hundred States and 
territories, inclading Alaska, has to be taken up separately, studied 
from a geographical point of view, divided into supervisor districts, 
and subsequently, by the aid of the 175 census supervisors which 
the law allows for the entire country, divided into convenient 
enumerator districts. 

Success therefore largely depends upon securing at Washington 
the services of as many as possible of the experts, special agents, 
chiefs of divisions, and high grade clerks who took part in the 
preceding census. This is not an easy matter, for naturally the 
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best trained routine men have obtained permanent employment 
either in other departments of the Government, from which they 
cannot be spared, or in business offices. While our system of census 
taking is flexible enough when it is once set in motion, the weak- 
ness of it les in the fact that each succeeding census must be 
begun all over again, and built up by entirely different hands. In 
my own case it happens I was associated with my eminent 
predecessor, General Francis A. Walker, in the Tenth Census, and 
by the aid of as many of my former colleagues as could be induced 
to take up the work again, endeavoured to follow, as far as practic- 
able, along the same general lines. The abandonment of the Census 
Office at the completion of each decennial census involves the 
scattering of the experts, chiefs of divisions, trained in the 
handling of great masses of statistics, thereby losing the benefit 
of proved and tested methods, of carefully determined principles, 
of comparisons and analysis, which to my mind are the prime 
essentials in determining the value of Governmental statistics. 

It is true, as I have said, the threads may be gathered together 
again; but each decennial census office is a law unto itself. How- 
ever much it may respect the traditions of its predecessors, it is 
at liberty to ignore them, revise them, to destroy them, and it is 
certain to more or less confuse them. While there may be little 
danger when the chief of the census is imbued with the scientific 
spirit, and informed as to the practical uses of statistics, yet in 
the nature of things the failure to preserve complete records, and 
the setting of strange hands to work ab initio, must be recognised 
as out of harmony with the exact science which the gathering and 
study of statistics has become. The danger and the disadvantage 
of this part of our system of census taking will, in my opinion, 
increase as the country grows, and the decennial burden its growth 
imposes upon the Census Office becomes more crushing; and there 
will come a time when this system, yoked to the constantly 
increasing scope and number of schedules demanded, will break 
down of its own weight. 

Avoiding as far as possible detail, I shall now call your 
attention to the schedule as it was finally adopted for the Hleventh 
Census. As this is a matter of fundamental importance, you may 
feel assured it was not adopted without serious consideration by 
the statisticians directly or indirectly interested in it. I herewith 
submit a copy of our schedule :-— 
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FORM OF SCHEDULE USED BY ENUMERATORS FOR TAKING 
TH ELEVENTH CENSUS (size of Schedule 134 x 11¢ in.). 
FAMILY SCHEDULE—1 TO 10 PERSONS. (Front.) 
Eleventh Census of the United States. 





e 


Supervisor’s district No. 
ScHEDULE No. l. 
POPULATION AND SOCIAL STATISTICS. 


Name of city, town, township, precinct, district, beat, or apes ; County: —: State: 
minor civil division. si 2 





Enumeration district No. - 








——-; Ward: ; Name of Institution: 
~—— Enumerator. 














Street and No. : 
Enumerated by me on the ——— day of June, 1890. 











D.—Number of 





A.—Number of B.—Number of 6-2 anne of Rae i E.—Number of 
dwelling house families in this persons in this Ay lp eh persons in this 
in the order of dwelling house. dwelling house. 5 family. 
visitation. 2 tion. 





w 
& 
» 


INQUIRIES. 1 








Christian name in full and initial of middle 
1 name, 





Whether a soldier, sailor, or marine during the 
civil war (U.S. or Conf.), or widow of such 
person. 

Relationship to head of family. 

ee eS | |S | A | a 

Whether white, black, mulatto, quadroon, 
octoroon, Chinese, Japanese, or Indian. 











Sex. 





2 
3 
cert 

S 

et Se eth Sens SRE ee MO Se 8 SS 
Age at nearest birthday. If under one year, 

6 give age in months, 

ae 

8 

9 





a 
Whether single, married, widowed, or divorced. 
NN ENE SD AE EN Shh sed aie ee 





Whether married during the census year 
(June 1, 1889, to May 31, 1890). 


Mother of how many children and number of 
these chi'dren living. 











ee SS | LS | SSS 


10 | Place of birth. 
i. | Place of birth of father. 
PR Place of birth of mother. 























43 | Number of years in the United States. 

















sa. | Whether naturalized. 


Whether naturalization papers have been taken 
out. 


1G | Profession, trade, or occupation. 








3 Months unemployed during the census year 
Z| (June 1, 1889, to May 31, 1890.) 


oe "SIRS | eee ESS | oe 
as Attendance at school (in months) during the 
: census year (June 1, 1889, to May 31, 1890). 


19. Able to read, 














2 | Able to write. 








Able to speak English. If not, the language 
or dialect spoken. 


(SRR AE LE 0 PE EL LY TE a I 

Whether suffering from acute or chronic 
22 disease, with name of disease and length 
of time afflicted. 











Whether defective in mind, sight, hearing, or 
23 speech, or whether crippled, maimed, or 
deformed, with name of defect. 








Whether a prisoner, convict, homeless chiid, 
or pauper. 




















25 | Supplemental schedule and page. 


To ENUMERATORS: See inquiries numbered 26 to 30, inclusive, on the second page of this schedule. hese inqui 
must be made concerning each family and each farm visited. 
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Back.) SCHEDULE No. 1.—TOPUILATION AND SOCIAL STATISTICS. 
| INQUIRIES. | 6 rf 8 : 10 
| Chnistian nawe in tull and initial of unddie E | J 
Rt nae. 
1 eek | e588 BE 
Surname, | 
Whether a soldier, sailor, or marine during the : 7 
2 civil war (U. 8. or Conf.), or widow of such 
person, 
 #%| Relationship to head of family Ales 
Ss CU SSS SE 
F Whether white, black, mulatto, quadroon, 


octoroon, Chinese, Japanese, or Indian. 











5 | Sex. 








6 Age at nearest birthday. Jf under one year, 
give age in mouths. 
- Ee ee ee 


Whether single, married, widowed, or divorced. 





Whether married during the census year 
%) (June 1, 1889, to May 31, 1890) 














# Mother of how many children and number of 
these children living. 





LS LS | eS 


Place of birth. 











Place of birth of father. 








0 

1 
12 | Place of birth of mother. 
3 


Number of years in the United Siates. 


Se Cr 











Whether naturalized, 





Sa ee 
Whether naturalization papers have been taken 
a out. 


ape Me 


16 | Profession, trade, or occupation, 








1 Months unemployed during the census year 
(June 1, 1889, to May 31, 1890). 


4 








‘ attendance at school (in months) during the 
; census year (June 1, 1889, to May 81, 1890). 
a 








49 | Able to read. 
= 





20 | Able to write. 











Able to speak English. If not, the language 
or dialect spoken. 


Whetuer suttermg from acute or chrome 
disease, with name of disease and length 
of time afflicted. 














Whether defective in mind, sight, hearing, or 
34 speech, or whether crippled, maimed, or 
; deformed, with name of defect. 











bg | Whether a prisoner, convict, homeless child, 
or pauper. 











S| Supplemental schedule and page, 


Ee Seen aes 


6 | Is the home you live in hired, or is it owned by the head or by a member of the family ? 











If owned by head or member of family, is the home free from mortgage incumbrance ? 





If the head of family is a farmer, is the farm which he cultivates hired, or is it owned 
by him or by a member of his family ? 








Uf owned by head or member of family, is the farm free from mortgage incumbrance ? 











If the home or farm is owned by head or member ot family, and 
mortgaged, give the pcst office address of owner. 





To EUMERATORS: The inquiries numbered 26 to 30, inclusive 
ed. 


, must be made concerning each family and each farm 
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Compared with the householders’ form or schedule used by 
your census anthorities for England and Wales (a copy of the 
questions in which I also present as part of this paper’), it seems 
a formidable document. It is doubtful if you could ever in 
England induce your householders to fill such a schedule up and 
have it ready on a given day. 

When I tell you that each enumerator, besides this schedule, 
was armed with half-a-score special supplementary schedules, 
which, nnder certain circumstances, would have to be filled out, 
you will appreciate how impossible your simpler and more direct 
system would be with us. Take this schedule for instance. If the 
person reported he was a soldier, the enumerator must obtain certain 
additional facts called for by the law in relation to veterans of the 
civil war. If he happened to be a farmer, the agricultural schedule 
must be filled out. If a manufacturer, and the locality was not with- 
drawn from the enumerator (1 will explain this further along, as 
you will see it has an important bearing on the conclusions), a 
special schedule must be filled out. If the person was defective in 
mind, sight, hearing, or speech, additional facts on a supplementary 
schedule. If his morals only were defective, and he was a prisoner, 
convict, homeless child or pauper, he likewise becomes an object 


1 Questions put in the English Schedule (an exact copy of the schedule is 
given in the Journal for June, 1894, opposite p. 358):— 

1. NAME and SURNAME.—WNo Persons aBsEeNnt on the Night of Sunday, 
April 5th, to be entered here; EXCEPT those who may be TRAVELLING or out at 
Work during that night (and are not elsewhere returned), and who RETURN 
HoME on Monpay, Aprit 6th. Write after the Name of the Head of the 
Family, the Names of his Wife, Children, and other Relatives; then Visitors, 
Boarders, and Servants. 

2. RELATION to Head of Family.—State whether Head, or Wife, Son, 
Daughter, or other Relative, Visitor, Boarder, or Servant. 

3. CONDITION as to Marriage-—Write either “ Married,” ‘* Widower,” 
“ Widow,” or “ Single,’ opposite the Names of all Persons, except Young 
Children. 

4. SEX.—Write “11” opposite Males, and “#’” opposite Females. 

5. AGE Last Birthday.—For Infants under One Year, state the Age in 
Months, writing ** Under 1 Month,” “1 Month,” “2 Months,” &e. 

6. PROFESSION or OCCUPATION.— Before filling up Columns 6, 7,8, and 
9, you are requested to read carefully the Special Instructions printed on the 
other side. 7. Employer. 8. Employed. 9. Neither Employer, nor Employed, 
but working on own account. 

10. WHERE BORN.—Opposite the Names of those born in ENGLAND and 
Wales, write the Counry, and Town or Parise. If born in ScornLann, 
IRELAND, the BririsH CoxLonres or the East Inpres, state the Country or 
Colony. If BoRN IN ForEIGN Parts, write the particular State or Country: 
and if also a Bririsn Sussxct, add “ British Subject,” or “ Naturalized British 
** Subject” as the case may be. . 

11. If (1) Deaf and Dumb, (2) Blind, (3) Lunatic, Imbecile, or Idiot.— 
Write the precise Infirmity, if any, opposite the name of the Person; and if the 
Infirmity dates from childhood, add “from Childhood.” Do not use such a 
general term as ‘Afflicted ”’ or “Infirm.” 
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for a special schedule, while if his only delinquency was a mortgage 
on his home, his full post office address was taken down with great. 
care. For each of the extra or special schedules the enumerator 
was paid. If a man happened to be an old soldier, blind, a 
cripple, and a farmer, he at once became an object of more than 
ordinary importance to the enumerator, and a citizen with whom he 
could profitably afford to spend half-an-hour, or even an hour, if 
the man’s family was large, and some of the children weak-minded 
or deformed. Thus burdened with a heavy population schedule, 
handicapped by numerous special and supplemental schedules, and 
with a somewhat formidable book of instructions, the American 
census enumerator undoubtedly did as well as he could under the 
circumstances. At the best he was the average man temporarily 
out of work, or at least willing to undertake rather a disagreeable 
job for small pay; at the worst he was a ne’er-do-well, anxious to 
get something out of the Government, and give in return as little as 
possible. I can safely say that if the census law had not made it 
a penal offence to accept the place of enumerator and then resign 
unless incapacitated by illness, about one quarter would have thrown 
up the job the day they received the book of instructions, while 
others would have fallen fainting by the way side long before the 
district had been properly canvassed. All things considered, how- 
ever, the 45,000 enumerators of the Eleventh United States 
Census were probably as good a body of men as it was possible 
to select under the system which called them into existence. A 
work of this kind takes considerable time, and the district divi- 
sions were based on the population as returned by the preceding 
census, or intervening State census when available, so that an 
enumerator could finish the work within two weeks in urban 
places, and within one month in rural districts. It is easy to 
anticipate your criticisms of this system, but it is doubtful if 
under our conditions, and with the increasing demands of Congress 
for statistical data on every conceivable subject, another plan 
could be made to work. 

If I remember aright, I was informed when last in London 
that in England and Wales you employed as many enumerators 
as I did for the United States, and that, including the Irish 
Constabulary, the number exceeded the aggregate number 
employed by us. To cover the United States from the stand- 
point of area as you cover England, it would take 400,000 
enumerators. That your population work is more accurate 
than our own I have no doubt. Duplication must be moro 
frequent with us than with you, and, on the other hand, the 
tendency of the morally defective enumerator to skim the cream 
off his district and let the rest go must be greater with us than 
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with you. We are therefore obliged to be contented with the 
optimistic theory that errors of addition about balance errors of 
omission, and thus lessen the percentage of error. In some dis- 
tricts, even under our system, an enumerator ought, if half way 
capable and honest, to make absolutely accurate returns. In 
others, such for example as New York, where we are obliged to 
employ every kind of interpreter —and print some of our schedules, 
as in San Francisco, in Chinese—even a conscientious man might 
be forgiven for a small percentage of error. In criticising the 
United States Census, it should be borne in mind that here we 
find the widest range of humanity, of climate, of endeavour. 
From huts of mud and surroundings little better than those of the 
primitive age of man, to dwellings of oriental splendour and 
princely magnificence ; from the simplest and crudest operations 
in fishing, mining, procuring food supplies and furs, to the most 
intricate operations aided by invention, electricity, and the 
greatest human ingenuity ; from conditions barbaric to conditions 
typical of the highest civilisation. To decide the avenues by 
which these millions shall be reached, the manner this continent 
shall be traversed, the best methods to be employed, and the 
information to be sought, are questions which undoubtedly 
interest the members of the first statistical society of the world. 

In referring to the schedule relating to manufactures, I used 
the expression “if the locality was not withdrawn from the 
“enumerator.” This brings us to another phase of the subject 
under consideration, namely, the necessity of relieving the enu- 
merator in every possible way. This could be done in two ways: 
First by the appointment of special agents in given localities, or by 
sending agents from Washington to certain localities for the 
purpose of gathering material. Secondly, by correspondence direct 
from the Office at Washington. This method was adopted in 1880 
by General Walker, and its success encouraged me to experiment 
with it on a much larger scale, with results which it is safe to say 
are even more satisfactory than those attained by similar methods 
in 1880. In every case possible the enumerator’s work was cut 
down, and the work of the special agent enlarged. With the 
exception of the four last questions on the population schedule, 
the elaborate inquiry into the individual mortgage indebtedness of 
the nation was conducted precisely as a private individual would 
have gone about the work. In the department of manufactures, 
all manufacturing places of any size were taken out of the hands 
of the regular enumerator, and a special agent appointed at a per 
diem pay to do the work. By this method we could generally 
secure the service of a superior man; in many cases, in the smaller 
towns, the Secretary of the Board of Trade or Chamber of Com- 
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merce, who: would take local pride in the work. Jn all the 
important branches of manufacturing, such as iron and steel, the 
textile trades, chemical, timber and saw mills, coke and glass, 
experts were called in, and a system adopted almost identical 
with the idea set forth by Lord Farrer two weeks ago. As a 
result we have some reports that will be of permanent value to 
statistical science, both at home and abroad. With the exception 
of illiteracy, the educational work was thus treated. The 
inquiry relating to the various religious bodies in the United 
States is one of the most complete examples of the combination 
of individual and Governmental work. Mines and mining, fish 
and fisheries, transportation, insurance, Indians, Alaska, valuation, 
taxation, public expenditure and indebtedness were all taken 
absolutely out of the hands of the enumerators, and brought to a 
successful conclusion in the manner described. In fact this is 
true in relation to vital and social statistics, including statistics 
of special classes. Having thus disposed of as many inquiries as 
possible, there still remains the entire population work, a consider- 
able portion of the vital and social statistics, and the bulk of 
the agricultural work, which cannot be separated from the main 
schedule, and the field work, which under the present system can 
only be secured by a house-to-house canvass. No one, I think, can 
realise the importance of a simple schedule more than I do; no 
one could have made a more persistent struggle to secure simplicity 
and brevity. Yet the failure, as I have shown, to realise the 
ideal was a conspicuous failure. Here is my ideal population 
schedule :— 


Name. 
. Whether white, black, Chinese, Japanese, or Indians. 
Sex. 
Age at nearest birthday. If under one year, give age 
in months. 
Whether single, married, widowed, or divorced. 
Place of birth. 
A of father. 
# of mother. 
. Profession, trade, or occupation. 
. Able to read. 


ESceaheeT 


DSOHDNMAM 


1 


With a schedule like this, which contains the really important 
information, we could take a census in the United States expe- 
ditiously and with a fair degree of exactitude. For my part I 
would not hesitate to relegate all the other work, including 
agriculture, to the special agent and expert. If the Census 
Office was permanent this could easily be done. Some branches 
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of inquiry, such as the financial budgets of our minor civil 
divisions, could be carried on annually at a small expense. 
The information is furnished by the local officers free, and the 
Office would merely have to do the tabulation. A permanent 
census would also improve our vital statistics, which includes 
the variations of the life of the people as affected by births, 
marriages, and deaths, which must always be considered in 
relation to the living population by colour, race, and the special 
tendencies to disease and deaths in different localities. Under our 
present system we have less accurate and valuable data than . 
almost any other civilized country. ‘This is owing to the fact that 
it is not possible to obtain a complete record of the number of 
deaths and births occurring in a community unless that inform- 
ation is noted at the time or very near the time of the occurrence 
of the death or birth. Outside of the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, and about half the counties in Alabama, we 
have no proper registration laws, except of course in nearly all 
the large cities. Practically we have no complete knowledge of 
the number of deaths that occur in far the greater part of the 
United States. The theory that the enumerator can obtain this 
information is of course absurd. They ask in each family, “ Who 
‘of this family has died during the last year, and what was the 
“cause of death, and the sex, age, and so on of the descendant?” 
They do not get the total number of deaths within anywhere from 
30 to 40 per cent. Sometimes the family has been broken up by 
the death of the father or bread winner. Sometimes deaths are 
forgotten. In the tenement houses of large cities the number of 
deaths reported to the enumerators would ‘not be one-half of the 
number actually occurring. Still that is the best we can do. We 
cannot compare the number of deaths in Kentucky, for example, 
with the number of people in that State, and compare the result 
with a similar ratio calculated for Massachusetts. It would show 
that the death-rate in Kentucky was much less than that of 
Massachusetts, simply because not more than half of the number 
of deaths in Kentucky had been reported. This from the volume 
on Vital Statistics for 1890 tells the story :— 





























Character of Returns. Population. Deaths. Death-Rate. 
Registration record .........-.. 21,093,320 427,538 20°27 


Enumerators’ returns (re- 


mainder of the country) 41,528,930 447,983 10°79 


We can, however, obtain records of a large number of deaths 
from the enumerators—about 450,000 in the course of a year— 
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and from these we can ascertain what the relative proportion 
of deaths from various causes in different parts of the country 
is to the total number of deaths reported. We can, for example, 
ascertain very interesting facts relative to the prevalence of 
consumption, typhoid fever, cancer, &c., but we do not get the 
facts in relation to the number of population. With us you will 
readily see that a continuous registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages must be a State matter. The National Government can 
act as tabulator and publisher. One of the most important things 
for a permanent census would be to follow up this work until all 
States adopted registration laws. To-day the personality of Dr. 
Billings has alone kept us from disgrace in this important branch 
of statistical work. He has undoubtedly turned out excellent 
work in certain directions. With the right material it would 
have been all that could be desired. 

About twenty-five out of our half-hundred States and terri- 
tories take inter-decennial censuses; some of the laws provide 
for respectable enumerations, others do not. So far as I 
have had influence I have endeavoured to exert it in favour 
of a uniform schedule: a schedule, for example, such as the 
one given above. If all the States can be induced to take an 
inter-decennial census on a uniform schedule (and this would not 
be impossible with a permanent census office at Washington to 
tabulate the returns as a whole), it would indeed be a step in 
advance. In this connection let me thank Mr. Reginald H. Hooker 
for the valuable work he has done with a view of unifying and 
improving the methods of census-taking in the British Dominions. 
If we could only go a step further, and secure an agreement among 
the principal European countries and the United States upon an 
international schedule, a field for comparison of results would be 
opened which is now closed, because of the different methods 
adopted to reach practically the same results. May we not hope 
that the method of tabulation which we are to consider to-night, 
and which has already been adopted by the United States, 
Canada, and Austria-Hungary, and is now under the considera- 
tion of the Governments of Germany, France, Italy, and Norway, 
will in a measure prepare the way for this much to be desired 
end ? 

This is not the occasion, nor should I under any circumstances 
care to burden you with a comparison of the methods of tabulation 
in the Tenth or Eleventh Censuses of the United States. As you 
know, we adopted what is known as the Hollerith electrical tabu- 
lating system. This secured results with great rapidity and 
accuracy, besides giving opportunity to make a more thorough 
analysis of the figures. By the use of this system it has become 
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possible in the present census, for the first time in the history of 
statistical work, to aggregate from the schedules all the informa- 
tion which appears in any way desirable. Heretofore the amount 
of such information which could be evolved from the schedules 
had been limited, especially in the degree of complexity of the 
tables. It had been possible to obtain related statistics in tabular 
form only to a limited extent, but with the machines the most 
complicated tables can be produced at no more expense than simpler 
ones. Mr. Hollerith is present, and will himself briefly explain the 
working of this counting system ; it is not necessary for me to more 
than refer to it in passing. For the benefit of those specially 
interested in methods of tabulation, I will submit as an appendix 
to this address a concise statement in parallel columns which 
shows the greater detail secured in 1890 over 1880 by the method 
adopted for the Eleventh Census. 

Having thus dilated at, I am afraid, too great a length upon 
the hot water, the sugar, and the lemon, I have but little time, and 
fear you will have but little patience left to hear a few words about 
the more vital part of oursubject. The most striking and unique 
results of the Hleventh Census may be thus summarized: A sharp 
decline of the birth-rate as a whole, and a distinctly decreasing 
rate of increase of our negro population. ‘Tendency of our rural 
population to seek the large centres of industrial activity. An 
increase in tenant-farming, not so much due to mortgage foreclosure 
as to the fact that in the middle western States farmers have 
moved to town, and let their farms to men who will work them. 
An answer to the question put to me by a Member of your present 
Cabinet, as to why tenant-farming was increasing in the United 
States, must come mostly from observation, and observations differ 
according to the observer and the parts of the country with which 
he is familiar. As you know, the mortgage division of the Census 
Office has been particularly well situated, by means of the special 
agents and enormous correspondence, to get opinions from all parts 
of the country. These indicate that there is more than one expla- 
nation. The farm tenants are tenants because their wealth is not 
sufficient to buy a farm. If they were not tenants they would be 
farm labourers working for wages. 

One reason why farms are available for tenant proprietorship, 
as I have said, is that some of the older farmers have accumulated 
sufficient property to enable them to move to towns, and this they 
desire to do for the purpose of educating children, and also because 
they, and especially their wives and children, find town life more’ 
agreeable than life on a farm, while it may increase their social 
standing. This has taken place throughout the entire North, 
except in the newly settled regions. In these cases the farmers 
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leave their farms in the hands of their sons, or of persons who 
have been farm labourers, as tenants. 

The result of inquiries in some quarters is that the increase of 
farm tenancy is the reaction from the cultivation of too large 
farms. The older farmers find that the large farms make too 
great a demand upon them after sons have grown to manhood and 
- gone to towns, or else have farms of their own, and if an entire 
farm is not divided up into several tenancies, a portion of it is 
placed in the possession of a tenant, while the owner continues to 
work the other portion himself; but too much stress should not 
be laid upon this explanation; it is not found, as the preceding 
explanation is, everywhere. There cannot be much of this, because 
the average farm has increased from 134 to 137 acres during the 
- last ten years. 

There is a migration of farmers’ sons, too, from farm to town. 
Education is spoiling them for farm life, and they prefer the more 
agreeable, exciting and social life of the town, even with small 
returns. People do not go from town to farm. In the movement 
of population urbanward, the resulting readjustment that must be 
made with respect to farm proprietorship gives farm tenancy a 
place which to a great extent might otherwise be filled by the 
abandonment of farms. 

In those parts of the West from which the public lands can be 
reached without a longer and more expensive journey than a poor 
cultivator wants to undertake, some increase of farm tenancy is the 
result of seeking new land. A farmer in Missouri or eastern 
Kansas, for instance, has left his place in the hands of a tenant for 
the better portion of a year, while he has been taking up a home- 
stead in western Kansas. He has done this perhaps for specula- 
tion, or to get a farm for a son when he shall become of age. 

The poorer and less successful agriculturists of the West have 
sought better farms farther West, in the meantime leaving their 
old property temporarily in the hands of tenants, to an extent, I 
believe, that is sufficient to account for a perceptible increase in 
tenancy in the West. 

The South has circumstances peculiar to itself: the negro 
farm tenant system having been established at the close of the war, 
and having continued to the present time. Of course the increase 
in the area of improved agricultural land means an increase of 
tenancy. During the last ten years this area in the South has 
increased more than 21,000,000 acres. 

It has been claimed that mortgage foreclosures account for the 
ancrease of farm tenancy. While it may be admitted that these 
foreclosures contribute to farm tenancy, there is no evidence that 
they contribute to its increase. In Illinois, in 1888, the fore- 
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closures of mortgages on acre tracts were 0°93 of 1 per cent. of the 
number of mortgages on farms at the beginning of that year. In 
Minnesota the percentage in 1890 is 1°55 ; in New Jersey, in 1889, 
0°68 of 1 per cent. Those who claim that foreclosures account for 
the increase of farm tenancy, must assume that the foreclosed 
farms become and remain tenant farms. Mr. Holmes, who had — 
this work in charge for the Census, made inquiries ih regard to this 
in many parts of the North, and the general observation is that 
foreclosed farms, while in many cases becoming tenant farms, do 
not remain such. The mortgagee, in the majority of the cases, is 
not a farmer; he is often a non-resident of the neighbourhood, and 
even of the State. A tenant farm is not usually a desirable invest- 
ment in the United States. The owner must live in the neighbour- 
hood so that he can exercise supervision, or the farm is almost 
certain to deteriorate in value. Consequently a mortgagee after 
foreclosure, in a majority of cases, must have the strongest 
incentives to sell the farm. It is not therefore safe to assume 
that foreclosures contribute very largely to the increase of farm 
tenancy. It is equally true that there is no considerable number 
of farms passing into the hands of large proprietorship. In a 
letter received last week from Mr. Holmes, he says that in all the 
investigations, now running over five years, he has not been able 
to find any persons who make a business of farm landlordism, 
with the exception of the cotton and tobacco planters of the 
South, and they have not added to the areas of their holdings 
since the war. 

The increase of farm tenancy in the United States is shown in 
the Table (I) herewith submitted. This exhibit I received from the 
Census Office last week. The results given by geographical 
divisions are most instructive as well as interesting, for they 
enable us to locate the section of the country where farm tenancy 
shows the greatest percentage of increase. 

Qur individual mortgage investigation now completed has 
established some interesting facts which will hereafter be well 
worth the attention of the Society. Mr. George K. Holmes has 
already given you an account of how the investigation was con- 
ducted, with partial results. Our complete returns are now avail- 
able, though it is not my intention to detain you with more than a 
reference to them at this time. 
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The results show a. total of 12,690,152 farms and homes. Of 
this number, 4,767,179 are returned as farms, and 7,922,973 as 
homes. The total number we find about equally divided between 
those who own their farms or homes and those who rent them. 
Here it is :— 


























Families Owning. Families Renting. 
Total farms and homes............ 6,066,392 6,623,760 
PP AY IG < oc. cena sevucdecy vanneews Clones mepthes es 3,142,721 1,624,458 
FLOMOS Al. ecciescucceeetesog ees tara 2,923,671 4,999,302 








When, however, we compare farm owning and home owning, it 
is discovered that relatively speaking the farmer is much better 
off than his brother of the large cities. Of the 4,767,179 farms 
no less than 3,142,721 are owned, and only 1,624,458 are rented. 
Of the 7,922,973 homes, however, nearly 5,0c0,000 are rented and 
the remainder owned. Thus we are rapidly becoming a nation of 
house renters and not of home owners. 

I recently received the home proprietorship figures for Berlin 
in 1890: 96°65 per cent. of the families hire their homes. In New 
York City the percentage is 93°67, but of course New York is 
peculiarly situated—the “ greater New York” should more fairly be 
taken into consideration. In New York City and the nine counties 
in New York State and New Jersey that are neighbouring to that 
city, 83°54 per cent. of the home families are tenants. In New 
York City and in 1g cities having a population greater than 
8,000, and situated in New York State and New Jersey, all of 
the 19 by interests and situation parts of New York City, the 
home tenant families are 86°37 per cent. of the entire number of 
home families. A percentage somewhere between this one and 
the percentage representing the ten counties is more fairly the 
percentage to represent the home tenancy in the New York 
Metropolitan District—say, 85 per cent. Among our large cities 
Boston comes next, with a tenancy represented by 81°57 per cent. ; 
Brooklyn next, with 81°44 per cent.; Jersey City next, with 81:20 
per cent.; and Cincinnati fifth in order, with 80°82 per cent. 
Among the large cities (100,000 population and over) Rochester 
has the least home tenancy—namely, 56°02 per cent.; Milwaukee is 
second, with 57°87 per cent.; Detroit third, with 58°33 per cent.; 
and St. Paul fourth, with 59°80 per cent. 

Selecting from the totals the incumbered homes and incumbered 
farms only, and giving the values as returned by the owners, we 
have the following :— 
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Value of Farms and Homes Occupied by Owners, and Incumbered, and Amount 
and Percentage of Incumbrance thereon. 























a oad of Percentage 
amilies owning f 
ah oh Value. Incumbrance. Taeinheeeee 
Incumbrances. of Value. 
Total for the United : ; : 
Sateen dey 1,696,890 5,687,298,069 | 2,182,949,563 37°50 
HOw Tarinigieh ,c6ees so coves: 886,957 3,054,923,165 1,085,995,960 35°55 
ORGS ee 809,933 2,6 32,374,904 1,046,953,603 39°77 


SS Ss 


Here we have an average percentage of debt of 37% per cent. 
on the value as declared by the owner. 

In the large cities containing populations of over 50,000 there 
are 2,363,577 homes, of which number I find only 567,740 owned 
and 1,795,837 rented. Here we have over three-fourths rented, or 
76 per cent. of the aggregate homes, and only 24 per cent. owned. 
Of the 6,066,392 farms and homes reported as owned by the 
occupants, we find the following distribution of those free of debt 
and those incumbered :— 








Free. Incumbered. 

HGR 82.4 = A. 2,255,814 886,909 
REO Ma OG Peete ec csahisy lis stecaeesneess 2,113,740 809,931 
Total farms and homeg........ 4,369,554 1,696,338 





Of owning families the following percentage are free from 











debt :— 
Free. Incumbered. 
Farms and homes ................ 72 28 Wins 
TO eh Bd 72 28 a 
EPA Ree erode Gicsacesswes eases «+ 72 28 





This for all families owning. In the large cities, however, a 
greater proportion of homes are incumbered, nearly 38 per cent., 
and only 62 per cent. free of debt. 

This inquiry was conducted in two ways: The house to house 
inquiry for the purpose of ascertaining the proportion of farms 
and homes rented, of farms and homes owned, and the incum- 
brances thereon. The transcript of all real estate mortgages 
placed on record for ten years (mortgages must be recorded in the 
United States) in order to show the drift of such indebtedness, 
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the existing amount, the rate of interest, the purpose for which 
contracted, and other facts of importance in a discussion of the 
debt question. The completed tabulations of existing individual 
mortgage indebtedness have just been made public, and announce 
the following results :— 


Mortgage indebtedness of the United States, 1890........ $6,019,079,985 
(£1,203,815,999) 

Number of mortgages represented as in force ........000 4,777,698 

Annual intéresticharge 9..ct4cihisat.sn eee eee $397,442,792 


(£79,488,569) 


It is well to bear in mind that this enormous total is not all 
farm indebtedness. Indeed mortgages on acres seem to form the 
smaller share in this gloomy and at first apparently overwhelming 
aggregate indebtedness. ‘The dwellers in our cities and towns 
seem to have been caught by the mortgage craze or epidemic 
to an even greater extent than the farmer; look at these two 
pictures :— 


Acres 
Number.of mortgages ..........-..s--0sss0-0 2,303,061 
AMOUNDE ......8kseecesessdssoteo nese $2,209,148,431 
(£441,829,689) 
Annual interest charge .............s000 $162,652,944 
(£3 2,530,599) 
Lots 
Number of mortgages ..........scctseccseees 2,474,637 
ANOUNE evi caasodsbaalonttinesrateratye ae $3,810,531,554 
(£762,106,397) 
Annual interest charge 0.0... $234,,789,848 


(£46,957,989) 


Of the amount of mortgage debt placed on real estate in the 
United States in 1880, 48-19 per cent. was on acres and 51°81 per 
cent. on lots. Of the amount in 1889, 33°42 per cent. was placed 
on acres and 66°58 per cent. on lots; showing the increasing 
importance of mortgages on lots. 

Although so much has been said about the mortgage debt west 
of the Mississippi river, yet, as a matter of fact, the principal 
portion of the mortgage debt of the United States is in the six 
States of Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Illinois. These States owe 57 per cent., or nearly three- 
fifths of the mortgage debt of the country. These are the great 
industrial Statcs. In short, the figures show that right along the 
lines of greatest prosperity and progress, whether it be agricul- 
tural, mining, manufacturing, or commercial, there you find the 
largest amount of debt. It is found that mortgages are responsive 


\ 
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to high real estate values, to business activity, and to the growth 
of towns and cities. If a map of the United States were to be 
shaded in accordance with the amount of mortgage debt, the 
darker portions would be found in such great industrial States as 
Pennsylvania, Massachusets, and New York in the east; the new 
mining and manufacturing regions of Alabama and Tennessee 
would be the dark spots of the south; Illinois and Ohio would be 
darker than Indiana in the old west; and Chicago would be black 
indeed. The reason for this is that mortgages enable men who 
can make partial payment for real estate purchases, to branch out 
into undertakings that would otherwise be beyond their reach. 

One result of this inquiry, which is made public for the first 
time to-day, and which deserves especial attention, is the increase 
of farm value compared with farm incumbrance, by States and 
territories. The table in full will be found in the Appendix, and 
is well worth a careful examination at your hands. The summary 
for the United States is as follows :— 





1880. 1890. 


—— eee 


Average value of each farm acre........ 19°02 21°31 


Increase of average value of each farm acre, ae $2.29 
Denese w earn sseeeeson yarn nsracecennsssesevasesesenennnens ‘ 





Percentage of incumbrance of value, 1890 ........... gerne 
Average rate per cent. of interest as shown by 704 
PRE OL EOS, 2 5..001-.-040.0reressarepsaetonast-oseancnsscenenons 
Interest charge, 1880 to, 1890 .s.....s.0..sssesecescorersrseneetses $4°78 
Percentage of increase of value of interest charge ........ 47°91 
incumbrance and ; 
19°84 


2? 
interest charge COMbINEd .............sssserersersscsrcnsers 


Here then is an element of mortgage indebtedness which can- 
not in fairness be overlooked. The total value of all farms in each 
State and territory has been taken, and the number divided by the 
number of acres in the farms, improved and unimproved, and this 
both for 1880 and 1890; the results are in the first two columns 
of the table in the Appendix. One column has been subtracted 
from the other to make Col. 3. Col. 4: contains percentages which 
represent the ratio of farm incumbrance to the value of incumbered 
farms as determined by the farm and home investigation. Hach 
of these percentages has been multiplied into the first column, 
which, as before said, represents the average value of each 
farm acre in 1880. Now suppose that a farmer in 1880 placed 
this incumbrancs upon an average acre of his land and paid 
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the rate of interest established by the farm and home 
investigation, and shown in the sixth column: the rate was 
not materially higher in 1880 than in 1890, because the rate 
of interest on acre tracts fell only one-tenth of one in the 
percentage. The seventh column shows the interest upon the 
mortgage on the average acre for ten years. Ten years is taken 
because we are compelled to adopt that period in order to get the 
increase or decrease of acre values. In the United States the 
increase in the value of the average farm acre during the ten years 
was enough to offset 47°91 per cent. of the interest during the 
same time, or enough to offset 19°84 per cent. of both principal and 
interest---that is, for the United States. Notice the geographical 
divisions at the end of the table, and then the more heavily 
morteaged States. Take Kansas for instance. The increase in the 
value of the average farm acre in Kansas was two and one-third 
times the interest charge, and was a little more than enough to off- 
set the entire principal of the debt and interest. Nebraska is even 
more conspicuous in this respect. 

The average value given in the first two columns includes 
improvements, and of course the column for 1890 includes improve- 
ments made since 1880. This may at first be regarded as consider- 
ably qualifying the conclusions reached in the last two columns, 
and yet the fact in regard to these improvements is that they are 
on the farms and are owned by the farmers, and the farmers have 
them to offset against interest and debt. 

Another important conclusion that this investigation has. 
established is the voluntary character of mortgage indebtedness- 
It does not represent a loss of wealth by debtors which they are 
replacing by borrowing. From three-fourths to nine-tenths of the 
debt has been incurred in the purchase of real estate and to pay 
for improvements, and if to these are added business purposes, 
and the purchase of the more enduring kinds of personal property, 
almost the entire amount of the real estate mortgage debt of the 
United States is accounted for. The farmers of the West mort- 
gaged their farms in order that they might buy them, erect 
buildings, and procure stock and machines with which to pursue 
their occupations. In this way there has been strengthened a 
demand for farm lands, and mortgages have been instrumental 
in preventing the growth of great agricultural holdings by land- 
lords. 

There are, of course, other striking results, which can hardly 
be hinted at in a paper of this length. Our budget of wealth 
shows a decided increase, as you may gather from the following, 
showing the estimated valuation of property for 1890:— 
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Real estate, with improvements thereon ............ccseeeeees 39, ee. 333 
Live stock on farms and ranges, farm implements 
AOE e015. soce ble cseetncdsederastaedoosovenavadence } Bee oe 4° 
Mines and quarries, including product on hand............ 1,291,291,579 
Gold and sflver coin and bullion ..................sceceseseessvereen 1,158,774,948 
Machinery of mills and product on hand, raw and 
MITE GL IMBE Fehiis st yissscondcy,dicaesncoreasedeccenssacseneianses 35058593 ,441 
Railroads and equipments, including $2 
street mila : ae aa : se eeoree € SPSS bs25 
Telegraphs, telephones, shipping, and canals ................ BONDS 5.7 12 
I I EL gyy so cce sosoicee ounedsee ces dene sooseeedsobes serphad 7,893,708,821 
EL OUBIN, 5 tsasues- cctntntue eens 65,037,091,197 





Public debt of all kinds, national, State, municipal, county, 
and school districts, has declined in the ten years, and in round 
figures we show a reduction of about 200,000,000/. Happy as this 
should make us, the alloy comes, as Mr. Holmes suggested in his 
valuable paper, in the concentration of these accumulations in a 
comparatively few hands. Here we have one of the dangers of the 
Republic which the most hopeful among us cannot look upon with- 
out alarm. Manufacturing, railways, internal commerce have 
almost doubled during the decade, while agriculture has fairly held 
its own in point of increase of product, thoagh, of course, not in 
point of profitable returns. literacy, you will be glad to learn, has 
decreased, and our educational statistics show that the coloured 
people of the South are showing remarkable eagerness to take 
advantage of such educational opportunities as come within their 
range. In this they excel the white population. JI cannot 
imagine anything more satisfactory than the progress of education 
_ during the decade ended in 1890. While, as | have shown, tenancy 
seems to increase, the actual number of dwelling houses has 
increased relatively at a greater rate than the population. 
The first successful attempt to show the advance of the religious 
bodies of the country gives us a six fold increase since 1850 in 
point of value of property, while the number of churches has 
increased three fold. It is fair to assume that in spite of the 
many dangers ahead we are not too optimistic in hoping that the 
school, the church, and the home are still potent forces for good. 
While there is much in the air that is disturbing, discouraging, 
and in some directions even dismaying, these elements of our 
Christian civilisation still continue to exert a guiding influence that 
must be the safeguard of a Government of the people for the 
people. 
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Comparison of the Methods of Tabulation in the Tenth and Eleventh 


Censuses of the United States. 


In the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses of the-United States, 
taken in 1880 and 1890, the inquiries regarding population were 
practically the same concerning each person enumerated for certain 
subjects, viz. :— 


Ls 
2. 
3. 


A, 
. Age (at nearest birthday). 
. Conjugal condition (single, married, widowed, or divorced, 


Ox 


fy 


8. 
9. 
10. 
ee 
12. 
sb3; 
14. 


Christian name and surname. 

Relationship to head of family. 

Colour (white, black, mulatto, Chinese, Japanese, or 
Indian). 


Sex (male or female). 


also whether married during census year). 
Place of birth (state or territory if native born, and 
country if foreign born). 
Place of birth of father. 
a x mother. 
Profession, trade, or occupation. 
Months unemployed during census year. 
Attendance at school during census year. 
Ability to read (for persons 10 years and upwards). 
” write 2” ” ” 


In addition information was obtained at each census concerning 
the whole number of families and dwelling houses (or places of 


abode). 


In 1890, however, certain additional inquiries were added to 
the population schedule, as follows :— 


1. 


ox yh 


Whether a soldier, sailor or marine during the civ:: war 
(United States or Confederate), or widow ot such 
person. 


. Mother of how many children, and number of Hee 


children living (for all married, widowed and divorced 
women), 


. Number of years in the United States (for all foreign born 


adult males). 


. Whether naturalized (for all foreign born adult males). 
- Whether naturalization papers have been taken out (for all 


foreign born adult males). 


. Ability to speak English (for all persons 10 Bi and 


upwards). 


. Whether home lived in was hired, or owned by the head or 


by a member of the family. 
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8. If owned by head or member of family, whether the home 
was free from mortgage incumbrance. 

9. If head of family was a farmer, whether the farm which 
he cultivated was hired, or owned by him or by a 
member of his family. 

10. If owned by head or member of family, whether the farm 

was free from mortgage incumbrance. 

In 1890, also, a further subdivision was required by the law 
concerning negroes of mixed blood as to the number of mulattoes, 
quadroons, and octoroons. 

The tabulated results of the Tenth Census (1880) were all 
obtained by hand-tallies, a mechanical device being used simply 
for holding the tally-sheet in place and as a guide to the eyé in 
finding the proper place for making the entry thereon. In the 
Hleventh Gensus (1890), however, the Hollerith Electric Tabu- 
lating system was adopted, by mwneans of which the informaticn 
concerning each individual was transferred by punching to a 
separate card, and the several tabulations necessary to comprehend 
the information punched thereon obtained by the use of electrical 
machines, on which the cards were successively sorted and counted. 

The methods of tabulation used in 1880 and 1890 can be 
readily contrasted for such subjects of tabulation as were common 
to both censuses, so as to show. very clearly the greater detail 
obtained in 1890 as compared with 1880, as well as to illustrate in 
a graphic manner the increased complexity of results obtained by 
a single handling of the cards through the use of the electrical 
machines as compared with the comparatively simple results 
obtained by the use of hand-tally methods. 

Population Distributed according to Dwellings and Families. 


ELEVENTH CENsts (1890). TentH CENsus (1880). 








The first count of the returns in 1890 The aggregate population in 1880 


gave, in addition to the aggregate popu- 
lation for each civil division separately 
enumerated, the total number of dwell- 
ings and families, the number of persons 
to a dwelling and to a family in detail, 
aS I, 2, 3, or 4 persons, to the highest 
number reported, the average number of 
persons to a dwelling and to a family, 
besides a special classification of the 
number of families to a dwelling; this 
information regarding dwellings and 
. families being of the highest importance 
in determining relative conditions of the 
people living in urban and rural dis- 
tricts, particularly as regards the great 
cities where the population is very 
much congested. 





was ascertained by counting in duplicate 
the number of entries on the population 
schedules for each given district. As 
regards dwellings and families a simple 
count was made as to the total number 
of dwellings and families in each dis- 
trict, and the average number of persons 
to a dwelling and to a family in each 
case. 
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Population classified by Sex, General Nativity, Colour, and Age Groups. 





ELEVENTH CENSUS (1890). 





By a single handling of the punched 
cards there were obtained in 1890 a 
primary division of the population ac- 
cording to native white of native parent- 
age, native white of foreign parentage, 
foreign white, native coloured, and 
foreign coloured, subdivided according 
to sex and by certain age periods. 
For all adult males of foreign birth a 
further classification was obtained as 
regards the number who had _ been 
naturalised, who had taken out natur- 
alisation papers, or who were aliens, 
aliens being also classified as to whether 
they could speak the English language 
or not. In the same way, the native 
and foreign coloured were subdivided 
as to the number of blacks, mulattoes, 
quadroons, octoroons, Chinese, Japanese, 
and civilised Indians. For all house- 
holders, also, a separate classification 
was made as to the number who hired 
or owned their farms, and if owned, 
the number of homes or farms that 
were free or mortgaged. The results 
of this count comprehended, therefore, 
not only the simple statements as to 
the number of males and females, the 
number of native born and foreign born, 
the number of whites, negroes of pure 
or mixed blood, Chinese, Japanese, and 
civilised Indians, but the various com- 
binations of facts relating to sex, colour, 
and general nativity for each of the 
primary divisions of the population as 
regards age, including chiidren less than 
1 year of age and children under 5 
years of age, of special importance for 
‘purposes of vital statistics ; the number 
of children between 5 and 20 years of 
age, or the ages covering most school 
attendants; the number of males be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 44 years, or 
the militia ages; the number of males 
21 years of age and upwards, represent- 
ing the potential voting ages, and the 
number of persons 45 years of age and 
upwards. 


TENTH CENsvs (1880). 





In 1880 the population was tallied 
according to white and coloured, sub- 
divided as to sex and. whether native or 
foreign born, the number of Chinese, 
Japanese, and civilised Indians being 
separately noted where such occurred. 
The classification of the population in 
1880 according to school, militia, and 
voting ages was derived from a separate 
count according to ages in detail, re- 
ferred to later on. No information 
was obtained in 1880 regarding either 
the citizenship of foreign born males of 
voting age or the ownership of homes 
and farms. 








™ 
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Population classified according to Conjugal Condition. 





ELEVENTH CENSUS (1890). 


The tabulation in 1890 of the number 
of single, married, widowed, and divorced 
comprehended for each of the five di- 
visions of the population already referred 
to, a subdivision according to sex, 10 
age periods, and 14 birthplaces of 
mothers. The subdivision into age 
periods comprehended persons less than 
15 years, 15 to 19 years, 20 to 24 years, 
25 to 29 years, 30 to 34 years, 85 to 44 
years, 45 to 54 years, 55 to 64 years, 65 
years and upwards, and age unknown, 
while the birthplaces of mothers were 
specified for the following named 
countries: Ireland, Germany, England 
and Wales, Canada and Newfoundland, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, Scot- 
land, Bohemia, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Russia, other countries, United States, 
unknown, 


TENTH CEnsus (1880). 


Information obtained in 1880, but 
not compiled. 








Population distributed according to Place of Birth. 


The native born population in 1890 
was distributed, without regard to sex, 
according to the State or territory where 
born, or more than 50 places of birth in 
all, for each of the three elements into 
which it was subdivided, viz., native 
white of native parentage, native white 
of foreign parentage, and native coloured, 
a further subdivision according to sex 
and quinquennial age periods being 
made for those born and living in the 
State where enumerated. 

The foreign born population in 1890 
was distributed, without regard to sex, 
aecording to country where born, or 42 
places of birth in all, for each of its 
elements, viz., foreign white and foreign 
coloured. The alien element of the 
pospulation—that is, foreign born adult 
males who had not become naturalised— 
were also separately counted according 
to country of birth in detail, and, in 
addition, according to the number of 
years they had been in the United 
States. 





The birthplace of persons residing in 
the United States in 1880 was tallied 
for the native white and native coloured 
according to State or territory of birth, 
or about 50 in all; and for the foreign 
born, in practically the same detail re- 
garding country of birth as in 1890. 
As already stated, no information was 
obtained in 1880 as to the citizenship 
of foreign born males of voting age. 
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Population Classified by Ages (in detail), Parentage, Illiteracy and School 
Attendance, Ability to Speak English, &e. 





ELEVENTH Census (1890). 





By the next tabulation of the punched 
cards there were obtained in 1890 for 
each of the primary divisions of the 
population, first, a classification by sex 
according to single years of age from 
one year to the highest age reported, 
and for those less than one year of age 
by periods of months; second, a classi- 
fication, without regard to sex, according 
to native or foreign parentage, specify- 
ing for persons of foreign parentage 
the number having either one or both 
parents born in Ireland, Germany, 
England, Scotland, Wales, Canada 
(English), Canada (French), Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Bohemia, France, 
Hungary, Italy, Russia, and other 
countries; third, a further classification 
of the birthplaces of mothers according 
to quinquennial age periods, for vital 
statistics purposes; fourth, a classifica- 
tion by sex and quinquennial age periods 
for all persons 10 years of age and up- 
wards, according to whether they were 
able to read and write, and whether 
they were able to speak English or not, 
and for all persons of school age accord- 
ing to months of school attendance; 
fifth, a classification of the surviving 
veterans of the civil war, both United 
States and Confederate, and the widows 
of such as have died, according to quin- 
quennial age periods. 


TentH CrEnsts (1880). 


In 1880 similar information was ob- 
tained by separate tallies, as follows: 
First, ages were tabulated by sex for 
the native white, foreign white, and 
coloured, according to single years of 
age, and from this tally were obtained 
the various presentations regarding age, 
race, and sex; second, foreign percent- 
age was tallied for a little more than 
one-half of the total population in 1880, 
according to whether the person was 
native or foreign born, and whether 
one or both parents were of either 
of the following nationality groups; 
United States, Ireland, Germany, Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, British America, 
and other countries, the ratios derived 
therefrom being applied to the total 
population of the United States to 
obtain similar results for the whole 
country; third, the number of illiterate 
persons 10 years of age and upwards, 
were tallied for the native white, foreign 
white, and coloured, according to sex, 
and for the total white and coloured 
according to three age periods, viz., 
10—14 years, 15—20 years, and 21 years 
and upwards, while the number of pupils 
attending school during the census year 
was tallied according to sex, and whether 
white or coloured. No information was 
obtained in 1880 as to language spoken 
or concerning surviving veterans of the 
late war. 








Population Classified according to Occupations. 





The occupations of the people, as 
returned by the census enumerators in 
1890, have been tabulated in the main 
in accordance with the classification 
used in 1880, modified to a certain 
extent to meet the requirements of the 
present census. The tabulated results 
in 1890 show the number of persons 
engaged in each remunerative occupa- 
tion, subdivided by sex and whether 


In 1880 each specified occupation 
was tallied according to sex and three 
age periods, namely, 10 to 15 years, 
16 to 59 years, and 60 years and 
upwards. For the foreign bon, also, 
a separate statement was made regard- 
ing nationality, as follows: Ireland, 
Germany, Great Britain, Scandinavia, 
British America, and other countries. 
No separation regarding occupations in 
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Population Classified according to Occupations—Oontd. 
Ceeeeeneenn rene SS SSS SS ET NTR ASAE 


ELEVENTH CENsts (1890), 


native white of native parents, native 
white of foreign parents, foreign white, 
or coloured, persons of negro descent 
being separately distinguished from all 
other coloured, that is, Chinese, Japanese, 
and civilized Indians. Regarding each 


TENTH CENSUS (1880). 





1880 was made as to colour and general 
nativity, number of months unemployed, 
illiteracy, or conjugal condition, although 
this information was returned on the 
population schedule at that census. 


of these elements a further subdivision 
has been made for each given occupation 
according to conjugal condition, months 
unemployed during census year, ability 
to read and write, ability to speak 
English, ownership of homes and farms, 
and whether veterans of the late war, 
United States or Confederate, or widows 
of such as have died, and also for ten 
age groups, as follows: 10 to 14 years, 
15 to 19 years, 20 to 24 years, 25 to 34 
years, 35 to 44 years, 45 to 54 years, 
55 to 59 years, 60 to 64 years, 65 years 
and upwards, and unknown. In addi- 
tion, a separate classification according 
to fourteen birthplaces of mothers has 
been made for the native white of 
foreign parents and the foreign white, 
besides a further subdivision of the 
foreign born population according to 
fourteen principal countries of birth, 
and for foreign born males of voting 
age a still further subdivision according 
to citizenship, that is, whether natural- 
ized or not, the alien element being 
also classified according to length of 
residence in the United States. 





Upon the completion of the occupation count in 1890, the 
punched cards have been so sorted as to readily furnish, if desired, 
much additional and highly complicated data regarding the illiterate, 
non-English speaking elements of the population, subdivided as to 
sex, age, nationality, occupation, and citizenship, besides furnishing 
the basis of a most complete presentation regarding the relative 
fecundity of women of different nationalities, the necessary data 
having been obtained in 1890 for the first time in a United States 
Census, but for both of which the tabulations could not be com- 
pleted under the present temporary organization of the Census 


Office. 
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Number and Amount of Real Estate Mortgages in Force, 1st January, 





Total. On Acres. 





States and Territories. : 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. ; 


_—_—-———— 
















$ $ ; 
Tue UNITED STATES .. 4,777,578 6,019,679,985 2,302,941 2,209,148,431 f 








tA Taba mia ts didistsoccernehtceouee 35,732 3952275983 27,424 28,762,387 | 
PAT ASIC . sce cttesccesnosessmeerannaenes — fe Peli ie i 
FATIZONA *.c.ccstseatrcee eae 1,474 2,348,519 715 1,580,301 | 
PAYKANBAS :accs0.0.ckeware iene 25,138 14,366,595 17,818 9,051,117 am 
California «..sce.secceceeercer: 112,637 241,050,181 45,127 120,890,877 | 
COlOradOss..ctsec crete teense 54,600 85,058,793 20,484 30,195,056 | 
Connecticut “essa 57,996 79,921,071 12,311 13,176,7300m 
Delaware << acsse pies 9,641 16,122,696 2,768 5,649,705 | 
District of Columbia........ 23,923 51,986,589 319 2,226,277 a 
Hlorida. \i.23... st: 20,681 15,505,119 14,094 10,629,142 | 
MA COL GIA «es.2-cssasyeessreRteentes 48,519 27,387,590 34,731 16,969,687 | 
Pda 2h cece. sete 3,143 3,167,249 2,506 2,811,130mm 
MANOS g.cacs as s0astns oat eee nares 297,233 384,299,150 128,986 165,289,112 
TnGiANA Coie ctu es 171,420 110,730,643 106,155 94,553,217 a 
LOWS tyne geet 252,559 199,774,171 171,452 149,457,144 | 
Kansas ne. re se oe 298,884. 243,146,826 203,306 174,720,071 | 
Renwick y “iii 60,284 45,693,749 34,612 23,779,911 
Loulsiatia  .....-arceon. 20,372 28,513,909 11,352 15,750,153 | 
Maine ecalc; eee 58,851 32,627,208 30,985 14,150,646 | 
Maryland “eee 53,908 64,577,803 21,139 27,828,999 © 
Massachusetts ...........:000 178,202 323,277,668 33,385 42,441,247 — 
Michigan, !.2hvsuueene se 222,761 150,472,700 144,023 9557835329 
Minnesota 1.t.s.-tectecee ess 195,580 19757455989 97,078 75535 5,562 
Mississippi. <s..2-ne ee 30,767 19,075,980 26,186 15,829,914 
IMISBOUNE ..ciscc.Ssccceeere eeee 192,028 214,609,772 103,161 101,718,625 | 
Montana <..:5:::ncecndene eee 5,937 8,729,907 2,385 5,094,329 
Neébraska..:.:....<ccaneeneeee 155,377 132,902,322. | eer eae 90,506,968 
Nevada) ':.....0-ueunnseee 1,256 2,194,995 928 1,836,655 
New Hampshire................ 25,189 18,968,259 14,557 9,430,540 — 

4s | be) OPBOY cc cerce reese 141,704 232,565,919 25,197 54,025,990 

5 MLOXICO Cine 1,523 6,644,673 567 5,839,416 

9) OF K Sex. eee 579,472 1,607,874,301 156,814 217,813,055 | 
North Carolina ................ 47 404 21,471,428 36,143 1455375449 

3 Dakotas. ee 38,767 255777480 33,734 22,098,092 — 
Ohio. -ee LOS er sana 271,055 259,842,188 119,730 134,107,706 _ 
Oklahoma 4.4.00 ee — — — ~~ 
Oregon" .0.2 eee 22,553 22,928,437 16,250 15,983,361 
Pennsylvania ...............00.+. 518,165 613,105,802 140,127 121,844,907 
Rhode Island ................000. 20,999 36,778,243 2,640 5,262,243 
South Carolina .........000. 27,065 13,780,302 19,900 9,060,351 

» wWakoteautuasicn tae 60,221 36,115,773 50,151 29,356,865 
Tennessee... ere a 39,470 40,421,396 17,196 16,425,144 
LOXAS lave ene ee 93,877 93,864,178 72,922 7591315355 
Utah 3.2. .neaene eee 5,788 8,040,829 1,939 2,426,018 
Vermont sc.ccon eee 34,388 27,907,687 22,294 1954.39,988 
ERY UAU Decne es Wart corre 34,192 28,691,726 20,123 16,564,282 
Washington rr. 29,632 44,078,449 18,449 24,929,245 
West Virginia... 29,357 19,702,505 20,450 14,517,092 
AVASCONSIN (teen sane ore 164,626 121,838,168 111,735 81,535,361 
Miyoming .....geen cums 3,028 4,967,065 1,418 3,013,674 















On Lots. 
Number. Amount. 
$ 

2,4'74,637 8,810,531,554. 
8,308 10,265,596 
759 768,218 
7,320 553155478 
67,510 120,159,304 
34,116 54,863,737 
45,685 66,744,335 
6,873 10,472,991 
23,604 49,760,312 
6,587 45875977 
13,788 10,417,903 
637 356,119 
168 247 219,010,038 
65,265 36,177,426 
81,107 50,317,027 
95,578 68,426,755 
25,672 21,913,838 
9,020 12,763,756 
2'7,866 18,4.76,562 
32,769 36,748,804 
144,817 280,836,421 
78,738 54,719,371 
98,502 122,390,427 
4,581 3,246,066 
88,867 112,891,147 
3,552 356355578 
48,202 4253955354 
328 358,340 
10,632 9,537,719 
116,507 178,539,929 
956 805,257 
422,658 1,390,061,246 
11,261 6:933,979 
5,033 3,679,388 
151,325 125,734,482 
6,303 6,945,076 
378,038 491,260,895 
18,359 31,516,000 
7,065 4,719,951 
10,070 6,758,908 
22,274 23,996,252 
20,955 18,732,823 
3,849 5,014,811 
12,094 8,467,699 
14,069 12,127,444 
11,183 19,351,204 
8,907 5,185,413 
53,091 40,302,807 
1,610 1,953,391 


1894. ] 








Numter Mortgaged. 


Acres. 


2'73,302,264 


6,088,489 


223,070 
2,563,762 
11,069,600 
3,496,112 
440,360 
289,624 
11,755 
2.329.359 
7,769,359 
359,561 
10,660,987 
6,822,499 
16,307,145 
26,577,522 
3,464,754 
3,686,664 
4,092,296 
2,062,325 
920,313 
9,669,723 
10,209,647 
5,474,740 
10,159,021 
564,404 
14,085,290 
366,039 
1,151,143 
1,539,601 
1,630,725 
11,372,354 
4,886,717 
4,387,568 
7,762,136 
2,528,820 
9,206,202 
96,546 
3,713,556 
6,997,823 
3,018,045 
32,192,178 
294,319 
1,667,602 
8,487,100 
2,739,257 
3,828,199 
10,215,886 
822,007 





Lots. 





4,161,188 





14,221 
25357 
16,647 
187,297 
182,617 
40,416 
7,623 
37,020 
17,366 
17,049 
1,572 
286,148 
94,239 
163,701 
265,341 
31,422 
18,440 
28,989 
41,556 
132,683 
129,752 
194,585 
8,384 
155,441 
7,950 
94,77 
700 
10,455 
E725261 
25542 
647,386 
13,297 
10,565 
210,380 
15,360 
579,395 
29,970 
8,910 
29,526 
32,896 
51,598 
6, ETE 
12,242 
20,608 
31,109 
11,754 
91,558 
3,926 
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me PHN DEX 2. 
1890, and Number of Acres and Lots Mortgaged by States and Territories. 





States and Territories. 


Tre Unitep Srarzs 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
» Jersey 
» Mexico 
» York 
North Carolina 
» Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
» Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 
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The ELECTRICAL TABULATING MACHINE. 
By Dr. Herman Houverits. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 4th December, 1894. ] 


WHILE engaged in work in the tenth census, that of 1880, my 
attention was called by Dr. Billings to the need of some mechanical 
device for facilitating the compilation of population and similar 
statistics. This led me to a consideration of the problems in- 
volved. JI found, for example, that while we had collected the 
information regarding the conjugal condition of our 50,000,000 
inhabitants, we were unable to compile this information even in 
its simplest form, so that, until the census of 1890, we never even 
knew the proportion of our population that was single, married, 
and widowed. Again, while we classed our population as native 
white, foreign white, and coloured, this was extremely unsatis- 
factory. For example, of what significance is it to know the 
number of children under 5 years of age who were native born ? 
To have divided the native born into those of native parentage 
and those of foreign parentage, would have been practically im- 
possible with the methods of 1880. 

To obtain the population classified according to age, sex, and 
birthplace of mother could not have been considered. Again, it 
was apparent that if we wished to consider the progress of the 
negro in regard to illiteracy, we should know the number of 
illiterates at each age-period. In vital statistics much could be 
done in combining race, age, conjugal condition, occupation, and 
cause of death. Almost in every direction could be seen the need 
for combined or correlated statistics. 

These were the considerations which prompted me to take up 
this problem, the result of which studies, after years of experi- 
mental work, are embodied in the apparatus or system which I 
will now briefly describe. 

It must not be considered that this system is still in an experi- 
mental stage. Over 100,000,000 punched cards have been counted 
several times over on these machines, and this has afforded ample 
opportunity to test its capabilities. 

Iam glad to be able to say here to-day that in my struggle to 
secure the adoption of this system in the United States, I often 
had recourse, with great advantages, to references to and quota- 
tions from, the works of your Dr. Farr. 

This system of electrical tabulation may perhaps most readily 
be described as the mechanical equivalent of the well-known 
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method of compiling statistics by means of individual cards, upon 
which the characteristics are indicated by writing. As it would 
be difficult to construct a machine to read such written cards, I 
prepare cards by punching holes in them, the relative positions of 
such holes describing the individual. In the United States Census we 
used cards of 37 inches by 62 inches, the surface of which was divided 
into 288 imaginary spaces ¢ inch square. To each of these spaces: 
some particular value or meaning is assigned; a hole in one place 
meaning a white person, in another a black. Here a hole means a 
certain age-group, there it gives the exact year in that group. A 
combination of two holes in another part of the card indicates the 
occupation of the particular individual. In this way we not only 
recorded the answers to the twenty-six inquiries of the population 
schedule, but we also recorded the particular State, county, city, 
and enumeration-district in which the given person resided. 
Besides this, a number was stamped on the card, so that by these 
means any one of the 62,000,000 cards could be readily identified 
and compared with the original return. 

This punching of the card, so far as the individual record is 
concerned, was done by means of the keyboard punch. The com- 
bination of holes representing the enumeration-district (over 
40,000 in all), being the same for all the cards of a given district, 
was most readily punched by means of the gang punch. The 
punches being set for the given combinations, five or six cards 
were punched at one operation, the cost of this part of the work 
being thus relatively insignificant. 

Having thus prepared a punched transcript for each individual, 
we are ready to tabulate them on the electrical machine. This 
consists primarily of a press or circuit-closing device, the upper 
and movable portion of which is provided with projecting spring- 
actuated needles, or points corresponding in number and relative 
position to the holes which may possibly be punched in the record 
card. The lower or fixed plate consists of a piece of hard rubber 
provided with a corresponding number of cups partially filled with 
mercury, which through suitable wires are connected with the 
binding posts of the switch board. If a punched card is placed 
in this bed, and the handle depressed, wherever there is a hole in 
the card the needle will dip down into the mercury, while at all 
other points the needles will be pressed back. 

In connection with this so-called press counters are used. A 
counter consists of an electro-magnet, so arranged that each time 
a circuit is closed through it the armature is actuated so as to 
register I. These counters can readily be re set to zero, and will 
count to 9,999. 

If now we imagine such a counter connected to each mercury 
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cup, it is evident that if all the cards are successively placed in 
the press, the counters will ultimately give the total number of 
times any given hole occurred in the cards; or, in other 
words, a total showing the frequency of the different holes or 
items. 

In practice, however, it is not sufficient to know simply 
the number of males and females, but we must know, for example, 
how many males there are at each age-period, as well as how 
many females at each age-period; or, in.other words, we must 
count age and sex in combination. By a simple use of the well- 
known electrical relay we can secure this or any other possible 
combination. It must not be understood that only two items can 
be combined; in this way any number of items can be combined. 
We are only limited by the number of counters and relays. 

As it would require 800 counters to compile a table of 800 
columns, I have recourse to the use of a sorting box. This is 
simply a box divided into compartments (usually 24), placed by 
the side of the operator. The lids of these compartments are con- 
trolled by electro-magnets operated in exactly the same manner 
as the electro-magnets of the counters. If these magnets are 
connected to the mercury cups corresponding to age-groups, for 
example, and the cards are successively placed in the press, for 
each card a lid is automatically opened, according to the age of 
the individual represented by the given card. Hach card having 
been deposited in the compartment opened by it, we have all our 
cards sorted according to twenty age-groups. If now each of 
these groups be passed through the machine provided with fifty 
counters, we obtain a result equivalent to a table of 800 columns. 

It must also be noted that these two operations of sorting and 
counting can be conducted simultaneously, or either one indepen- 
dently of the other. 

To show what can be done with such a machine, permit me to 
call your attention to the first handling of the punched cards of 
the United States Census. Here we obtained for each of the 
divisions of the population, 7.e., native with native parents, native 
with foreign parents, foreign white, and coloured, a classification 
according to sex, and the following age-periods: less than 1 year, 
1 to 4,5 to9 10 to 17, 18 to 20, 21 to 44, 45 and over. At the 
Same time we obtained a classification as to homes and farms, 
whether hired, owned free, or owned mortgaged. For the foreign, 
in addition to the above, whether a citizen or alien, and whether 
the person could speak English. For the coloured, a distinction 
as to Black, Mulatto, Quadroon, Octoroon, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Indian. This information it must be remembered was obtained for 
each enumeration district. 
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I will not weary you with the details of the various operations 
further than to cail your attention to some few points. 

We, I believe, pay about 35,000,000/. annually in pensions. 
How long this will continue is of course an interesting question. 
In case of any further legislation relating to pensions, we will 
know how many survivors of the late war there are at each age- 
period, also as regards the age of widows of soldiers. In other 


_ words, we now have some data upon which to base our caleu- 


lations. ; 

For certain classes of occupation, as many as ten distinct and 
different items were tabulated at one operation of the machine. 
Thus, for example, we now know the number in each occupation 
who were born in England, and who had mothers born in England. 

It is of the greatest interest to know whether such a machine 
is accurate. Liability to error is of course always present, but 
with a properly arranged plan the possibility of an error going 
undetected is narrowed down to theone operation of punching. If 
the punched cards are verified, the subsequent operations can be 
fully checked by mechanical means. LHven some of the errors of 
punching are detected by the electrical machine. If, for example, 
you forgot to punch whether the given foreign born person is an alien 
or citizen, the machine will not operate. Again, as this question is 
applicable only to males over 21 years of age, the machine takes all 
this into consideration, and does not refuse to count a female or a 
male under 21 even if citizenship is not punched. Only such errors 
of punching as are consistent will pass through the machine. I 
mean, for example,if a card is punched citizen when it should 
have been alien. 

Naturally, in Nibiitie over 180 tons of cards as we did in the 
United States, there is apt to be some confusion. A few carpenters 
may get among the blacksmiths, or a few Bostonians may get 
mixed with the New Yorkers. These machines, however, were so 
connected that if while counting the blacksmiths of New York a 
carpenter should by accident come into the machine, it would not 
count. Likewise, if a Boston card came into the press it would be 
rejected. 

Without the slightest delay such an electrical counting machine 
will read or test before tabulating whether the given person was 
white, native born, native father, native mother, male, blacksmith, 
and resident of new York City. If it agree in all these particulars, 
it would tabulate the person under from six to ten different items, 
whereas if the description did not tally, or any one of the required 
facts were not punched, the card would be rejected. An inspection 
of the card would then show the cause, and if due to an omission, 
this was supplied by reference to the original schedule. 
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Thus it is believed that the liability to error is much less, take 
it all in all, than with the old system of tallying, of ticking, or 
even the method of sorting and counting the original individual 
cards, as practised in Germany. 

This system also possesses one advantage to which I would like 
to call your attention. In the case of current work the punched 
card may contain a pretty elaborate transcript which can be used 
for compiling the simpler monthly and annual tables, while at the 
end of say five or ten years there will be accumulated the cards, 
which will then be ready for an exhaustive tabulation. This would 
be true in case of registration of births, deaths, and marriages 
insurance experience, and many similar kinds of statistical work. 


Discussion on Mr. Porter’s and Dr. Houierira’s Papers. 


Dr. W. OcLe congratulated Mr. Porter on having brought the 
gigantic task of the American census to a suctessful issue. He 
sympathised with him in his remarks on the reception often given 
to census results by the public. Those who found the figures 
tally with their expectations were given to .cry out that a census 
was of little use, for they knew all about it beforehand; while 
‘those who found that the figures did not support their theories, 
attacked the census methods, and sometimes did not hesitate to 
accuse the census-takers of writing with an animus, and misrepre- 
senting the facts. 

He had no intention of comparing the results of the American 
and English enumerations; that would be an interesting but 
formidable undertaking. He would simply note that many of the 
phenomena presented by the population were the same in both 
countries. Such were the decreasing birth-rate, the decline in the 
rate of increase, and the migration of the rural population into the 
towns. These phenomena presented themselves both in America 
.and in England, and indeed in other countries, and the explanation 
must therefore be sought not in conditions peculiar to ourselves, 
but im conditions shared by us with foreign States. 

The American census differed enormously from the English 
census in its scope. Our own was limited to the enumeration of 
the people and houses, with some simple particulars concerning 
them, such as their age, sex, and occupation. But this was a 
comparatively insignificant part of the American census, which 
branched out into multitudinous inquiries, doubtlessly of high 
interest, but scarcely, as it seemed to him, coming properly under 
the designation of census work. For example, in the census 
_¥eport of 1881 there was, if he remembered rightly, a whole 
volume devoted to the habits and natural history ef fishes, the 
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modes of capturing them, and other piscicultural matter. It 
appeared to him that it was a mistake to combine such inquiries 
as this with the census proper, that is, with the enumeration of 
the people. This latter could be carried out in a single day by 
ordinary enumerators at a comparatively cheap rate, while the 
special inquiries required a huge staff of highly-trained experts, 
a long period of time, and a fund which, it appeared from 
Mr. Porter’s paper, ran into millions sterling. He was glad to see 
that Mr. Porter agreed with him that the two, as they required 
utterly different machinery, should be kept entirely separate ; 
and he commended this opinion of Mr. Porter, as also his further 
opinion, that the questions in the enumeration scnedule should be 
as few and as simple as possible, to those gentlemen who, in their 
laudable eagerness for information, tried at each successive census 
to introduce new topics of inquiry, and to add more and more 
questions to the householder’s schedule. Mr. Porter had given an 
example of the hopelessness of getting trustworthy answers to 
any question that involved the least effort of thought or memory. 
What could be a simpler question, most outsiders would think, 
than this: How many deaths have occurred in this family in the 
past year? But Mr. Porter had found that some 50 per cent. of 
the deaths that had actually occurred were omitted in the answers 
to this simple question. In the English census of 1891 an addition, 
against which he had protested in vain, was made to the occupation 
questions in the schedule, and each person engaged in any industry 
was asked to state, by making a cross in the appropriate column 
provided for the purpose, whether he was employer, employed, or 
neither. In many schedules a cross was made in every one of the 
three columns, in many more in two of them, and, when the final 
tabulation was made, it was found that in some trades the persons 
returned as employers outnumbered those returned as employed. 
Another instance of the extremely untrustworthy manner in which 
ordinary men filled up a schedule was afforded by an inquiry some 
years back, on which he had been required to write a report, into 
the condition of working men in certain districts of London. The 
inquiry had been very badly conducted by the person who managed. 
the business in one of the districts, and had to be made again a 
fortnight later. He had taken the trouble to compare the two 
schedules given by a number of men, and had found that the 
statements made by the same individuals as to their wages, and as 
to the time they had been out of work in the past six months, 
were in many cases utterly different. 

He was as desirous as any one else to have ample statistics, but 
what he desired still more was to have accurate statistics; and the 
question, to his mind, of most practical importance at the taking 
of a census was, not how far they could persuade the authorities 
to extend the field of inquiry, but how they could manage to secure 
more trustworthy answers to the questions already included. 


Mr. Norn A. Humpnruys said that his experience of the last 
census almost made him long for another census in order to be 
able to try the effect of the electric tabulating machine. From the 
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description Dr. Hollerith had given, they must admit that it 
appeared to have already attained success, and in its present condi- 
tion it promised greater accuracy in tabulation than the mechanical 
methods usually adopted, owing to the facility with which certain 
classes of errors could be detected by the machine. The value of 
census, and indeed of all statistical, work depended on the 
accuracy of the initial operations, whether by means of a tick made 
on an abstract sheet with the. pen, or of a hole punched in a card. 
He was glad to find that there was nothing in the use of these 
cards to prevent the initial operations being rendered fully as 
accurate as the ticking system. The card punching had in fact 
the great advantage that the whole of the operation of the classifi- 
cation lies within a very moderate space immediately under the 
eye of the operator, instead of being spread over unwieldy abstract 
sheets such as have necessarily been used in the English Census 
Office. It must be remembered that with either method the value 
of the results depended upon the amount of trouble taken to verify 
this initial classification. One difficulty occurred to him in con- 
nection with the punching system, and that was, that all the varied 
classifications must be done by one person direct from the original 
schedule, whereas in the English Census Office the different 
processes are separated, in order to have experts in occupations to 
do one portion, experts in birth places todo another, and so on. In 
the American system the punching operation must be rendered 
entirely mechanical. This involved a system adopted to some ex- 
tent in England, of “editing” or what might be called “ coding’”’ 
the returns before the cards are punched, in order to render this 
process purely mechanical. If the different portions of the returns, ~ 
such as the occupations, were passed through the hands of an 
expert, and the difficult ones ‘‘ coded ”’ before being punched, the 
American process could be adopted without increasing the risk of 
inaccuracy. ‘It is absolutely necessary, however, to insist upon the 
expenditure of the requisite time and money to re-working and 
verifying a sufficient proportion of the work. In the English 
Census Office an average of at least 10 per cent. was re-worked, in 
order to maintain a fair standard of accuracy, and to cancel really 
careless work. Dr. Hollerith had explained to him that this 
system was to some extent carried out at first in America, but that 
subsequently the operators (nearly all ladies) became so expert 
that the officials had felt themselves justified in reducing the 
amount to be re-worked. He himself believed that if in our next 
census Dr. Hollerith’s machine could be tried, it would open out 
possibilities for an immense increase of valuable statistics, without — 
any corresponding increase in the cost of the tabulation. 


Mr. J. A. Batyes, while joining in Dr. Ogle’s congratulations, 
said that he could sympathise with Mr. Porter as to the want ot 
a permanent census organization. In India he had none under 
him, but had been summoned by telegram to an empty office. He 
had in four or five months to draft his own rules, revising them 
chiefly in the light of the experience of some of his colleagues who 
had helped him ten years previously. His experience however * 
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differed from that of Mr. Porter, in that the Indian Census was 
comparatively simple, except in point of numbers. The American 
Census resembled rather that of Rome, where it was not so much 
an enumeration of people as of property, for it was upon the 
results of these quinquennial enumerations that the taxation of the 
empire was based. In order to ensure a certain amount of accu- 
racy, it was made a semi-religious function, and the Roman house- 
holder, after making the return, was required to repair to the 
temple and there solemnly take a bath, whence probably is derived 
the term “Justre’””—a period of five years’ intermediate washing 
being informal. As regards establishment, the great inconvenience 
of not having a permanent office was that several months had to 
be spent on each occasion in teaching a large number of assistants. 
Mr. Porter had endorsed Lord Farrer’s opinion that a statistician 
must have “ views,’ and he (Mr. Baines) concurred in this, so 
long as the man did not hold settled convictions: he must have 
an open mind, be loyal to the data, and not use the figures merely 
to support conclusions already formed. As regards the method of 
enumeration, the census in India was almost everywhere taken, as 
in England, in a single night, and the inquiries were consequently 
confined to much narrower limits than in the United States. The 
great advantage of this was the far more accurate enumeration, 
which necessitated simple questions. He did not think that errors 
in defect balanced those in excess; they might do so over very 
large areas, but they certainly did not in tracts of from 750,000 to a 
million persons, as he had carefully tested this point in India. They 
had a great deal to learn from America, and he had often wished to 
have the Hollerith machine for his census work, although it was 
doubtful whether he could have found anyone quick enough to 
learn to use it, India being very backward in taking up such 
inventions, apart from a difficulty about the current. Five years 
ago there was hardly a single typewriter even in any office in the 
country. But for the abstraction and tabulation he had been able 
to draw on a large staff, as India possessed a literary proletariat 
fairly educated for that sort of work. Their caste prohibited them 
from taking any manual employment, and he had therefore found 
the full staff he required at very short notice, and they worked, 
when trained, like machines. In the first few days 90 per cent. 
of their abstractions had to be worked over again but they were 
soon able to reduce this quantity, until they finally re-worked only 
one-third of the results, and even less. But when it came to the 
tabulation, he had to weed out the office very much, because he 
found that the most efficient abstractors were by no means good 
tabulators. They were proficients in the mechanical process, but 
could not combine the figures, and were constantly ‘“ mis- 
columning,” as they termed it. Still, on the whole, he had derived 
an enormous advantage from this staff of high caste hterary 
candidates. The cost of operations subsequent to enumeration 
amounted to about Rs. 6°5 per 1,000 of the population, out of a 
total of Rs. 11, and was thus cheaper than the census in almost 
any other country, even when allowance is made for the com- 
parative cheapness of living in India. He was glad to find that 
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Mr. Porter’s views as to the enumeration of occupations coincided 
with his own. It was perfectly impossible, in his experience, to 
get a correct census of occupations, either by means of enumerators 
who filled up the schedule, or by trusting the householders to do 
so. Mr. Porter had mentioned the difficulty regarding languages 
in some large towns, and he might remark that his schedules, 
weighing in all 290 tons, were printed in seventeen languages, and 
filled up with the names of over one hundred dialects. On one 
other point he was completely in accord with Mr. Porter, and that 
was in regard to simplicity of the schedule. If ever they attained 
to a quinquennial census, the aspiration of every census commis- 
sioner, the schedule should not be one bit more elaborate than the 
one suggested in the paper, and even in that two or three columns 
might possibly be omitted. 


Mr. F. B. Garnert said that he, as well as all others who had 
attempted it, had found great difficulty in endeavouring to estimate 
the total value of property in the United Kingdom, and had found 
that the only method of reaching even an approximate total was 
by capitalising the annual value of real property of various kinds, 
profits of trades or professions, and income from all other sources 
at so many years’ purchase, while the number of years might vary at 
different times, according to circumstances; and those who entered 
on such speculations were not always agreed as to the proper 
estimate to be taken for a basis in respect of each class of property. 
He would like to ask, therefore, whether in the United States they 
possessed advantages which did not exist in England for arriving 
at what might be considered a true valuation of the national 
wealth. 


Mr. Joun B. Martin reminded the audience that the Royal 
Statistical Society had always been most persistent in its endeavours 
to secure a quinquennial census. It had appointed a special Census 
Committee, and only last summer a deputation from the Council had 
waited on the President of the Local Government Board, the Right 
Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, an ex-President of the Society, and 
discussed with him the possibility of bringing about that most 
desirable consummation. It was agreed on both sides that such an 
event would entail the institution in Great Britain of a skeleton 
permanent department such as Mr. Porter proposed for the United 
States. He reminded the audience also of the existence of the 
International Statistical Institute, founded under the auspices of 
this Society, and comprising the most distinguished statisticians of 
all countries, the aim of which was to bring the methods of the 
statistics of various countries into line. There was some shadow- 
ing forth of progress in this direction in the paper just read, and 
he hoped that the time would come quickly when uniform schedules 
of vital statistics and of census returns would be adopted through- 
out the whole civilised world. 


The Cuarrman (Dr. G. B. Lonasrarr), in rising to propose a 
very cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Porter and Dr. Hollerith, said 
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that the point which Mr. Porter had urged with so much force, as 
to the institution of a permanent census office, was one which 
that Society had constantly brought before the Government. As 
regarded a quinquennial census they had now achieved a sub- 
stantial success. ‘The scheme for the partial equalization of rates 
in London depended upon a system of levying an even rate over 
the whole metropolis and distributing it according to the popula- 
tion of the several districts, and the Government had at last 
realized that this could only be done by a frequent census. It was 
accordingly now ordained that a census should be taken in London 
in 1896, under the auspices of the London County Council, and 
paid for out of the rates. He trusted that Dr. Hollerith’s machine 
could be utilised on this occasion, and that by this means the 
census could be made at the same time cheaper and more com- 
prehensive. There was one point to which Mr. Porter had not 
alluded. He believed that the fons et origo of Mr. Porter’s trouble 
was the constitutional difficulty in the central Government’s 
collecting information. He hoped that Mr. Porter would enter 
on the arduous task of reforming the constitution of the United 
States at least to the extent of enabling them to have a permanent 
census office and permanent records. If the registration system 
could be established throughout the United States, it would prove 
a gigantic gain to statistical science. As a theatre of statistical 
investigation at the present time, no country in the world was so 
interesting as the United States, but with the imperfect tools at 
command they were unable to deal with a number of problems 
quite unequalled elsewhere for magnitude and interest. 


Mr. Porrsr replied to various questions. With regard to an in- 
quiry by the Chairman, he had no reason to believe that there was 
much error in the amount of mortgages in consequence of people 
withholding statements. It had at first been feared that difficulties 
might arise in this connection, owing to the enumerator being a 
local man, and the latter had therefore made only the inquiries 
noted on the schedule; the remainder of the information was 
obtained by direct correspondence from Washington. Besides this 
precaution, anyone refusing to give information under this head was 
liable to a fine of roo dollars, and in some cases the penalty was 
actually enforced. Still, there were doubtless errors in the returns. 
He had at the outset protested strongly against the inquiry, but his 
opinion had been over-ruled. Replying to Major Craigie and 
others concerning the definition of a mortgage, Mr. Porter said that 
the investigation included what were known in America as real- 
estate mortgages, and not chattel-mortgages. All mortgages in 
America, to be valid, were recorded, but it often happened that 
people, when they had paid off a mortgage, forgot to see thatit was 
taken off the record; and many which had been partly paid off 
were found to be still upon the record. It was not possible there- 
fore to base the results simply upon the records. For full expla- 
nations of the methods adopted to prosecute this inquiry, he 
referred to the paper by Mr. George K. Holmes published in the 
Journal of the Society (vol. lvi, September, 1893). 
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Replying to Mr. Garnett, he thought that m America they had 
rather better grounds for estimating the national wealth than in 
England. Taxation in every State and territory was based on the 
valuation by assessment of both personal and ‘real estate. In 
arriving at the figures, they first ascertained the value of every 
given township in the country, and then addressed about 150,000 
circulars to all real-estate owners and county recorders, requesting 
them to fill up certain schedules as to the value of property in the 
locality, and if possible to show the actual value at which any 
piece of property had changed hands. In this way they obtained 
a sort of guiding basis for each district. The value of the rail- 
roads, &c., was then included as indicated by Mr. Garnett, but 
he quite agreed with him as to the difficulty of assessing trade 
profits. At the best these statements were but estimates, and 
must be so regarded, even though great care had been taken in 
their preparation. The seventh volume of the Tenth Census 
contained a full statement of the plan adopted by him (Mr. Porter) 
at that time, and a similar, though perhaps more elaborate scheme 
was used in the Eleventh Census. 

Sir Francis $. Powell inquired as to the method of taking the 
religious census. Mr. Porter said that he had avoided seeking 
information from the individual. Inquiry was made of the officials 
of the various religious bodies throughout the whole country. The 
21,000,000 who were returned in this connection represented only 
the communicants belonging to each body, while no enumeration 
had been made from house to house, it was quite possible to form 
an estimate of the religious population of the United States upon 
the basis of the communicants reported sufficiently accurate for 
all purposes. The usual way of computing religious population 
was by multiplying the number of communicants of any Protestant 
denomination by 33. This is on the supposition that for every 
communicant there were 24 adherents, including young children. 
Dr. Carroll’s figures show the Protestant population to be 49,630,000, 
and the Catholic population at 7,362,000. This, he contends, stands 
for the Christian population of the country. After allowing for 
Jews, he arrives at the conclusion that about 5,000,000 of our 
population in 1890 belong to the non-religious and anti-religious 
classes, including free-thinkers, secularists, and infidels. In 
collecting the statistics of religions, he had met with a very good 
instance of the necessity of simplicity in the inquiry. In reply to 
the question, ‘‘ What is the seating capacity of your church?” the 
answer, in many cases was, “ Oak,” ‘‘ Pine,” d&c., as the case 
might be. 


Mr. Honueriru, with reference to the liability of the machine 
to get out of order, said that in making the contract with 
Mr. Porter for the use of the machines, a clause had been intro- 
duced involving a penalty of 10 dollars to be paid by the inventor 
for every day that the machine was out of order. The penalty 
had never been enforced. Replying to other questions, the cards 
were only passed through the machines four times during the 
whole of the operations. They were stored for future reference, 
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and every card was so marked that it could be compared with the 
original schedule at once. An error card had occasionally been 
met with, and had been sent to the ‘‘error” section of the depart- 
ment, where a few men were employed rectifying mistakes. 

He should be happy to exhibit the machine in operation upon 
some future occasion. With regard to the system itself, he had 
been making many experiments upon a considerable scale, involving 
the use of about 5,000,000 cards, on which the amounts, instead of 
individual items, were recorded. One card, representing a farm, 
for instance, would give the total number of acres, number of 
horses, value of the farm, and the implements, stock, produce, &c. 
By attaching to the machine an integrating device, he had been 
able to make it a species of adding machine. This led directly 
into other fields; he was now experimenting on railroad accounts, 
and hoped to accomplish this also. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Porter and 
Dr. Hollerith, and the proceedings terminated. 
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I.—An Estimate of the Degree of Legitimate Natality drawn from 
Observations made at Budapest. By Herr JosepH K6rRo6sI 
(Director of Municipal Statistics, Budapest). 


[Anstract of a Paper read before the Royal Society, and 
published in the Philosophical Transactions. | 


The table of mortality (‘‘ life-table’) shows for each year of 
age the probability of dying in the course of one year. The table 
of natality ought to show, in a corresponding way, for each year of 
age of the parents, the probability of a birth during a year. 
Notwithstanding this parallelism of the aim, the importance of the 
results is different. In the life-table we have to deal pre-eminently 
with the observations of a natural phenomenon, independent of 
human will. Not so in the case of fertility, which—partly, at 
least—is also influenced by voluntary causes. But, as also the 
phenomena of a voluntary kind have their regular course, and as 
the real effect of the law of population is finally the product of the 
causes of both orders, it needs no special proof that these 
phenomena also ought to be subjected to the measuring method of 
statistics. Therefore, one would not deny the legitimacy of the 
attempt to calculate the probabilities of birth, though it cannot be 
denied that the results to be expected are further from a natural 
law than the inquiries of biometry. 

Another difference is presented by the fact that death is caused 
by the physical conditions of a single person only, whilst fecundity 
is due to those of two. The probability of having a child at a 
given age varies much according to whether the parties are young, 
middle-aged, or old. As we have continually to reckon with this 
circumstance, we may be allowed to introduce two denominations 
for the two species of natal probabilities, naming those which 
regard only one sex as monogenous, and those which take into 
consideration the age-combinations of both parents as bigenous. 
Further, let us name those tables which proceed by single years 
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specified, and those where the ages are put together by greater 
(quinquennial, decennial, etc’) groups, cumulative ones. By a 
complete bigenous table of natality we mean now such a one as 
shows the probability for each single year of age of father and 
mother, and that not only separately, but by combining each year 
of age of one parent with each year of the other. 

By this it may also be seen how much wider is the extent of 
the natality-table than that of the life-table. Whilst the latter, if 
proceeding by the single years from birth till the highest age, 
is composed of about 100, or for the two sexes, of about 200 
yearly elements, this number rises in the table of natality to 
1,500—2,000, this being the number of combinations for each of the 
40—45 productive years of men, with each of the 35—40 produc- 
tive years of women. As the youngest years and the most extreme 
age-combinations occur but very rarely, it is only with observations 
referring to the population of a great country that we could get 
reliable probabilities for these outlying cases. The half-million of 
inhabitants of Budapest furnished only 468 available age-combina- 
tions. If we could extend these observations to a population of ten 
millions, the number of available age-combinations would rise 
to above 1,000. 

In order to ascertain the probability of birth for each combina- 
tion of ages, we need two conditions; (1) that the census should 
tabulate the age of the married couples by combination of the 
single years; (2) that at each birth the age of the father and of the 
mother should be reported. If we then proportionate the figures 
of both sides, we get thus the probability of a birth for each age- 
combination. As the age-combinations of married couples are fur- 
nished by the census only at longer intervals, but the age of the 
parents of the new-born children continually, it is clear that the 
proportionation of these two figures loses more and more in 
reliability as the years of the births considered get farther and 
farther from the years of enumeration. It is therefore reasonable 
to restrict ourselves to the births of the years closest to the time of 
the census. 

The table of Budapest is based on the schedules introduced 
by the author in 1888 for each legitimate birth. This schedule is 
to be filled up by the midwife, and has to be presented to the 
registrar of births at the moment of registration. ‘The registrar 
has to transmit this bulletin each week to the municipal office of 
statistics.’ 

This form contains quite a series of interesting and partly 
new questions, enabling us to reorganize the whole natal statistics 


1 The registration of births being in the hands of the clergy, the municipal 
administration could not succeed in adding new questions to these ecclesiastical 
registers. As may be seen by the author’s Statistical Year Book of 1870 for 
the City of Pest (pp. 9 and 77), twenty years have passed since he made the 
first attempts to improve the birth registration, in order to reorganise and to 
enrich the natal statistics. All attempts being unsuccessful, he had finally to 
accept the compromise, that the desired information should be collected, not by 
the clergy, but by the midwife, the former restricting himself to the collection 
and transmission of the bulletins. 
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of Budapest in a much wider form. Thus, we now find ourselves 
in a position to inquire into the influence of parental age and 
occupation on fertility, on the vitality of the children, on the 
sexual proportion, on the number of the still-born, the influence 
of the duration of marriage on the number of children born, &c. 
In combining the 44,926 children born in 1889, 1890, 1891, and 
1892, classified according to the age of their parents, with the data 
furnished by the census of lst January, 1891, concerning the ages 
of the 71,800 married couples, we are also enabled to establish the 
present table of natality. 

It is obvious that there will always remain a certain quota of 
cases where the statistical report cannot be produced. LHspecially 
at first, when people were not yet altogether favourable to the 
new institution, a large proportion of births escaped statistical 
elaboration. Thus, in those first four years’ observations on 
which the present inquiry is based we obtained g2 per cent. of the 
registered legitimate births; whilst in the following year the per- 
centage reached 97. But, in comparing the Budapest natalities, 
as contained in the present paper, with others, we ought to bear 
in mind that the first ought to be increased by 8 per cent. 

The Budapest table of natality begins for the male with the 
age ‘‘ under 20,” for the female with that “under 16,” and lasts up 
to the oldest ages observed. But, for our present inquiry, we can 
use only the period. of fertility, that is, for the mother, up to 
about 55, and for the father to about 70 years—presenting thus 
(51X40=) 2,040 age-combinations. However, as, in the greater 
nuwber of cases, the male procreative power is extremely reduced 
at 60, the female at 50 years, we may terminate our observations 
at the sixtieth year of paternal and at the fiftieth of maternal age. 
In this case our table embraces virtually (41 x 35=) 1,435 elements 
of age-combinations. The number of age-combinations for which 
births were reported amounts to 1,105. But, as the bulk of 72,000 
families, if divided into 1,400 to 1,500 groups of age, furnishes too 
small figures for the outlying age-combinations, I left out of 
consideration the age-combinations containing only 25 families or 
less; and from the combinations: containing 25 to gg families, in 
order to enlarge the curves or to connect separated fragments of 
them, I admitted only those where the respective probabilities 
followed nearly the same course as the recognised part of the 
curve based on at least 100 families.* In such a way the table of 
natality embraces actually 468 available age-combinations. 

Passing now to the results of these observations, I shall deal 
first with the monogenous natality, and subsequently with the 
bigenous one. 


I. Monogenous Natality. 
The two principal results are the following :— 


1. That the summit of legitimate fertility is reached very 


2 In order to call the attention of the reader to the smaller value of the 
observations based on 25,699 families, I put those which had been thus admitted 
into brackets. 
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soon, so that the decline begins, in the case of the male, after 25, 
and in that of the female, after 18 years. 

2. That the legitimate fertility does not remain at the same 
level for many years together, but that it declines immediately 
after reaching the highest point. 

These results do not agree with the view of physiology, 
according to which the generative power should remain for some 
time at the same height. But we ought not to lose sight of the 
fact that the legitimate fertility is to be regarded as the resultant 
of two different forces. The number of children born in a family 
is, in fact, not a consequence of the physical power only, but also 
of the wish and will to have offspring. 

In a family where children already exist, the wish for the 
increase of them is weaker and will be weaker the greater the 
number of offspring. Now as the number of children increases 
with advancing age, the force of the moral factor increases also 
with the age. Thus passing from younger couples to older ones, 
we pass at the same time from small to large families, that is from 
those where the wish for offspring is greater than those in which 
it is less, where consequently the influence of the moral factor is 
preponderant over the physiological. Itis to this preponderance 
that we must attribute the fact that the probability of birth 
diminishes so rapidly and so regularly. 

(a) Female Monogenons Natality.—'The census of Budapest 
found only five wives under 16, and in the course of four years 
only 6 births have been reported from mothers of that tender age. 
Twenty-seven wives were between 16 and 17 years, and eighty-eight 
between 17 and 18. Thus the reliable portion of our table of 
natality begins with the women between 18 and 19. But with this 
age we find ourselves already at the maximum of legitimate fertility. 
At the age of 18 and 19 years the annual probability of births is 
44°6 and 42°2 per cent.; that is to say, we may suppose that at 
this age nearly one wife out of two will give life to a child. 
Beginning with the 20th year, the probability of births declines 
in a decided manner. At first the decline is but slight, but 
notwithstanding that, at the age of 25 years the natality amounts 
to only 314 per cent., and at 30 years to only 24 per cent. 
About the 34th year the curve of natality undergoes a stronger | 
declination. Thus at 35 it amounts to only 16 per cent., and 
five years later to only 8 per cent. After the age of 43 we again 
observe a still more marked decline, so that at AB we find a natality 
of only 1°4 per cent., that is, we may bet 70 to 1 against a child 
being born at this age. In ee two following years the natality 
sinks to one-half the above mentioned figure. At the age of 50 
only one single birth will occur amongst 1,943 families, as 1,457 
mothers of this age had in four years only 3 children. But 
at this point we reach also the extreme limit of maternal legitimate 
fertility. 

During the four years’ observation we found, it is true, still 
four older child-bearing mothers: two at 654, one at 56, and 
another at 57 years; child-births reported for still higher maternal 
ages may be regarded as erroneous. | 

3A Z 
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We may thus assume that the legitimate fertility of woman 
reaches its climax (in our country) at the age of 18 and 19 years, 
and declines above and below this age; further, that zt arrives at its 
null-point at 58. | 

We reproduce here the results of the monogenous table, giving 
both the rough and corrected figures (the mode of corrections is 
explained in the ‘“‘ Appendix’’*). Besides that, we have set down 
the female natalities for Berlin (1887-90), according to the 
communication of Dr. Boeckh, and the same for the kingdom of 
Sweden, as communicated in manuscript by Mr. Sidenbladh. 


Annual Natality per 100 Wvves. 















































Budapest (1889-91). Berlin (1887-90). Sweden (1891). 
Years 

Corrected Figures. Rough Figures. Rough Figures. Rough Figures. 
Teel Tees 36:0? (36°1) a (52°7) 
WFP 18 38:0 ? (338) (52:4) 55:9 max. 
18—19 ........ 40°0? 44°6 max. 49°5 50°3 _ 
1920 A. 40°3 max. 4.4°2 52°3 max. 51°8 
PAU ey ere 39°7 34:9 48°5 548 
| yy ne 38°5 41°2 48:1 . 48°3 
BARROS - seks tie 37-2 37°7 43°5 46°5 
2Z3—24 «0.0... 35'°3 35°3 42°9 42°9 
24—25 ........ 33°4 32'8 40°1 426 
25—26 ........ 316 31°4 37°4 41°1 
26—27 ........ 30°1 30°0 33°7 38°9 
27 —28 0.0... 28°9 28°6 310 37°8 
eae eee: 27°6 27:4, 28°3 | + 85°8 
29—30 ......... 25°9 28°7 28°4 35°2 
30—381 ........ 24:0 21°2 22°7 35°0 
31—32 ........ 22°38 22°4 22°7 32°2 
d2—33 .... . 20°9 21°3 20°0 31:4 
33 —BA .. 0.50: 19°6 19'8 18°7 29°8 
D4 BH np oecees 18°2 7:5 17°3 27°7 
35—36 ......... 17:0 161 16°6 27°9 
BOO Layers 15:9 16°4 14°3 26°4 
37—38 ........ 14°7 15°5 12°8 25'°9 
S839 Fi ds 13°3 11°8 Ao 25°6 
39—A40 ....... i Kg 140 9°8 2271 
40—Al ........ 9°8 88 67 20°3 
A142 20: ae 83 59 169 
42—A3 0... 57 4:7 4°2 14-0 
AB—440 .0......| 4-0 4:0 27 11°3 
4445 0... | 27 24 15 77 
AS5—AGB o...... 17 1°4 1:0 4°8 
AG Ay. | 1:0 O-7 0°5 2°8 
A7—A8 ........ 0'6 08 0°4. 13 
A8—49 ........ | 0-4, 0-2 0:2 0-7 
49—5O ...0.... 0:2 0:2 0°2 0-2 
50—B5L ........ | O1 0:05 - O1 
51—B52. ........ 01 0°20 0°2 — 
52—5B ........| — 0:07 ras = 
538—54 w...... onl — == =e 
54— 55 ........ —- 0°06 wa a 

















3 Not reproduced in this abstract. 
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We see that the general movement of the curve of Berlin 
natality is similar to that of the Budapest one. Both show that 
the climax of legitimate fertility is reached before the 20th 
year, and that the decline begins immediately afterwards, and 
goes down in rather regular steps. The same holds, also, for the 
Swedish table, which, moreover, excels by a most remarkably high 
natality. 

I now pass on to introduce-the cumulative natalities for quin- 
quennial groups of years. As we have to deal here with greater 
masses, we find that even the rough figures show a most re- 
markable regularity. Here we insert also those few probabilities 
which we found scattered in the statistical publications of different 
countries. In comparing these probabilities with those of Buda- 
pest, we have to take into consideration the fact mentioned already, 
that these latter should be increased by about 8 per cent. 


Comparative Table of Female Quinguennial Natalities. 










































































Age of Sweden. Finland. Norway.* Denmark. pases and 

the Mother. 1891. 1880-81. 1874-76. 1880-89. 1872... 
15—19., .2:...4: 51°81 37°95 (26°4) 41:3 71°50 (?) 46°5 
20-—24 ........ ~ 45°14 4059 | (43°0) 57:9 49°37 56°3 
25—29 .....42: 37°53 35°69 (39°7) 43°0 40°50 46°3 
30—34 ........ 31°18 32°15 (34:9) 36°0 3115 38'°8 
35—39 0.0... 25°04 | 2612 (29°6) 30°0 22°98 28°2 
AO—AA ........ 14°23 15°75 C1759) yeLSik 11°39 — 
45—49 ........ 2°00 2°68 (3:2) 4, ao 1°3 — 
50—54 ........ — — (0°16) 0-16 — — 
Brunswick. Edinburgh Berlin. Budapest. General 

and Glasgow. 

1880-81. 1855. 1887-90. 1889-92. Average. 

15—19 ........ 581 50:0 50°34: 42°8 47°35 
20—2z4. ........ 45°4: 41°79 45°55 39°8 45°87 
i) ek 3407 34°64: 33°60 29°2 37°24 
30 —84 w.. 26°8 26°56 22°50 20°6 | 29°53 
35—99 ........ 19°8 20°39 14°50 14°7 | 22°41 
40—44 0.0... 81 8°04: 6:03 59 9°73 
45—49 wo... shal 1:27 0°74: 0°7 1°45 
50—54+. ........ = —— 0°02 0:07 0°03 








* The figures in brackets are rough, the others corrected. 
+ Without taking into account the natality of Denmark, which seems 
improbably high. 





Examining the course of these nine curves of natality in different 
populations of central and northern Hurope, we may state, as a 
general rule, that—at least, in this part of the globe—the prolific 
power of married women reaches its summit very quickly, even in 
the first years of marriage, and that it does not afterwards remain 
for any time at that high level, but bends immediately downwards. 
In the cities the female natality seems to be weaker than for the 
whole population of the country. 
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(b.) Male Monogenous Natality.—Our table furnishes us during 
four years with only 2 children from fathers below the age of 20 
—a natural consequence of the scarcity of husbands at this age. 
Even at the age of 20 years the census found only 7, and in the 
two following years of age only 20 and 53 husbands. There- 
fore, if we restrict ourselves to those ages where there have been 
observed at least a hundred families, our table cannot begin earlier 
than at the age of 23 years. 

For this and the following year of age the probability of an 
increase of family amounts to 33 per cent., that is to say, that 
amongst three families where the father is of 23 or 24 years, there 
is one which will have a child within a year. With the fathers of 
25, the natality rises to 38°9 per cent. But at this early age we 
have already reached the climax of the male legitimate fertility ; 
each succeeding year depresses the curve of natality. Thus the 
probability of birth at 30 years of age is 31°7 per cent.; five years 
later, only 23 per cent. After this the curve tends rapidly down- 
wards; at 40 years it stands already at 15 per cent., that is, we 
may bet 7 to 1 against having a child during the year. Ten years 
afterwards the Od amounts to 42 per cent., and at the 
age of 60 years to only 5% per FaGL At the age of 65 years the 
probability of becoming a “father is 4 per cent., and at 69 years only 
1 out of 500 husbands will have a child. 

The oldest fathers are: at 71 years three, and at 76 one. But 
the data respecting the oldest fathers are to be accepted in general 
with still greater hesitation than those of mothers. The doubtful- 
ness of these data may be judged by the fact that the reported 
fertility of the fathers above 66 is an increasing one! But let us 
add that physiology admits the conservation of male generative 
power until the eightieth year. 

The facts we have mentioned lead us to suppose that this power 
is not fully developed before the age of 25. This supposition finds 
support in the observation of the natality shown at younger ages. 
If in consequence of the insufficiency of the data we summarise all 
the younger husbands in three groups, we find that those under 22 
years have a natality of 334 per cent., those of 22 years of 269, 
whilst the following three years of age show an increase. 

We may thus assume that the male aenerative power reaches its 
climax in married life at the 25th year, that vt declines above and 
below this age, and that tt reaches its vanishing point at about 70 
years 

As before, we reproduce also here the rough and the corrected 
figures of the monogenous table for each year of life. As cor- 
responding observations are to be found nowhere else, we must 
restrict ourselves to our own results. 
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Annual Natality per 100 Husbands. 























Years. 7 ag Rough Figures, Years. Tomes Rough Figures. 
23—24. .... 33°0 33°35 44—45 .... 10°9 10°9 
24—25 ... 34°4 33°9 45—46 .... 9°5 9°0 
25—26 ... 350 38°9 46—47 .... 83 75 
26—27 ... 35'3 36°4 47—A8 .... 72 79 
27—28 .... 35°1 34°8 48—49 ..., 6°2 57 
28—29 ... 343 341 49—A50 .... a4 a2 
29—80 .... 32°9 36°6 50—51 .... 47 42 
30—311 .... 311 29°5 51—852 .... 4°1 41 
31—82 .... 29°3 27°6 52—5d3. .... 3°5 3°4 
32—88 .... 27°6 29°2 53—DA. ,... 3°0 3°2 
33— 34 ... 2671 25'1 54—55 ... 2°6 22 
34—35 ...| = 246 23°9 55—56 .... 2°2 21 
385—36 ... 23°4 23°9 56--57 .... 9 21 
36 — 37 .... 22°1 22°0 57—58 .... 16 1-2 
37—38 .... 20°'8 21-5 58—59 .... 14 14 
38—39 .... 19°5 lagers 59—60 .... 1°2 1:2 
39—40 .. 18°2 20°7 60—61 .... 1:0 0-9 
40—41 ... 16°7 15°3 61—62 ... 0°8 0-9 
AI—4?. ... 153 15°3 62—68 .... O'7 0°6 
42—43 .. 13°8 146 63—64. ... 0-6 0-7 
43—4A ... 12°3 11-8 64— 65 .... 0°5 0°3 





The quinquennial probabilities follow here, accompanied by 
those two single fragments of male natalities which statistical 
literature offers, that is, of the kingdom of Norway and of Alsace 
and lorraine. We learn by this comparison that the male 
inhabitants of the city show a considerably weaker natality than 
those of the country :— 


Annual Natality per 100 Husbands at the following Quinqguennial 
Groups of Age. 



































Norway - Lorraine Budapest 
ate aBTL 70). eM aST2 3). | (1889-92). 
EEL ee Be (18:2) 27 21-2 ? 
20-224, caked: (38-9) 49:8 61:7 33°3 
26-99; aaawals (38:6) 43°6 53°3 | 35'8 
BO—BA... davssen.s- (85°8) 37:7 4402 | 27-1 
S596 ea... (29°5) 30°3 32°5 | 21:1 
FV eae Avenel (22-1) 22:5 20°9 | 13°8 
A—A49.......esreeseees (12°6) 12°8 10°9 | 72 
pose ett (2) 68 Ls 3°5 
SeEON (2°51) 26 17 
GO-4040 0 ore: (1:25) 1°33 0-7 
Sa Mies 0 (0°61) 0-66 0-4 
Hea Ea eee: (0°30) 0°32 02 








II. Begenous Natalrty. 


For simplicity we shall present first—and that only for the 
important part of the period of fecundity—the changes which 
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female natality undergoes, according to quinquennial increases in 
the father’s age, without entering into a yearly specification of this 
latter factor. Then we shall present the counterpart, that is, the 
change in the natality at each age of the father according to quin- 
quennial increases in the maternalage. Thus the first table contains 
the combination of specified maternal and cumulated paternal 
ages, the second that of specitied paternal and cumulated maternal 
ages. 


Abstract Tables of Bigenous Natality (Rough Figures). 


A. Specified Maternal and Cumulated Paternal Age. 















































Father’s Age. 

Mother’s Age. | 

25—29. | 30—34. 35—39. | 40—44._| 45—49. 50—54. | 55—59. 
eas | ae 382 | 380°0 | (32:7) — | = — -- 
21—22........| 45°7 | 365 32:0 —_— | — — — 
ees 409 | 362 35:2 | (219) pi ee 
BS ertee 41°8 | 331 286 | (204) | — = ee 
D405 oe. 38:2 | 811 30°1 | (25:0) | (19°4) se ae 
25—26........| 35°6 31:2 27°5 | (27°8) | (186) re - 
ri pera 33:9 | 311 27-4, | 2171 | ies 2 ae 
27—28........ 332 308 245 | 179 | (168) ee 
“Les he a 30:9 | 302 24-7 | 205 | (19°38) = = 
29—30........ 363" |) e307 266 | 22-7 | (20) | (202) — 
802231). a 25:0 | 23°6 21:8 16-7 144 | (148) | (6:0) 
31—82..n.4 255 | 230 rg ae eae Cf 152 10'8 — 
32—33........4 2771 24-6 223 | 165 15°3 | (18°5) ee 
3884.5... 268 | 21:3 2271 17-4 147 | (10°6) | (11°5) 
84 —35....... (259) | 184 21:0 | 17-0 11-9 SB a deny 
35="36.,..e. (21:2) | 199 194 | 140 109 109 | (10:4) 
36-237 (23:9) | 17:8 189 | 17-4 12°5 115 (6'8) 
37—238.......: See ase 17-2 16:6 12°3 12°6 (9°7) 
iO aed (17:lje aye 13°5 14-4. 86 7°3 56 
30> 2 eae (220) | (168) | 17-5 161 108 9°9 (7°6) 
40—41........ =) (10-2) ees 106 | 85 4°9 3:1 
4142......:. = (10°2)-4- JO een 78 59 (5°1) 
42—43......... _ (3°9) 56 | 64 4°6 3°3 3:2 
43—44,........ —. | [07d 7 ies 4°6 4-2 3:4. 3°3 
AA—A5 sss. — | (39) (2°5) 38.44, se 2-9 0-7 

| } | 











Following the figures in the horizontal rows, we see that 


even the uncorrected rough figures form very regular curves, 
which—between the most important part of the mother’s life, that 
is, between 20 and 40 years—are at their maximum in the first 
column, then decline, and curve greatly. This means that, at this 
stage of life, the mothers acquire the highest degree of natality 
accessible to their age, with young, under-30-years-old fathers. 


ee above 40 years ought to prefer husbands between 30 and 
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B. Specified Paternal and Cumulated Maternal Age. 





Age of the Mother. 









































Age of 
the Father. . ) 

Under 20. 20—24, 25—29 | 30—34. | 35—39 | 40—44, 
P4258... 47°9) 363 | 270 | (191) ag gr 
a Tae (49:1) 43-0 30°83 | (33:5) ae = 
Vee f [eas (45°) 42:0 32:4 21°3 = = 
27—28........ 41°7 39°5 32°2 27°3 (2299. 8 
ea (46:2) 38-0 351 23-2 hg) ¢] ee 
a0. 39°4) 42°6 35°7 3071 GS EN ee 
80 318 (33-9) BeO | B26 OP are 197 | -(838) 
Bt 322 AA 32°8 30°5 22°8 16°9 (10-0) 
B72 38 i, 48°3 37°4 32°38 24:9 17°6 (6:4) 
Ba BA: (36:0) wT 6306" | 283 199 | (56) 
34 —3b........ £S SUL | 268 | 225 181 | (8-4) 
35—36........ zs eee OTS, P - Oa 18°9 (66) 
oy A = 32°6 26°5 232 | 164 90 
37-38...04 _ 30°2 26:0 23:1) Pinas pez 
3839.5... a 27-0 931. .1- 18:5) ieee ee eee 
S074... as (35°83) | 263 | 239. Pike le Lis 
40—A4l1........ <= (28:2) 197 | 167° eee eee eee 
a as (25°6) Bhi PAE 16ers 
AP2AB = (280) | 235 | 187 16-0 | 971 
43-44 |... p= 17°4 250 | 142 | 148 8-0 
AA—45. 0... as tree, |. 21-0 165. | (186, 4 69 
45—AB..0..... ah (16-0) 18°5 | 144, )°tia” Paven 
46—A7........ a = 1) 1S eee | 61 
A7—A8........ = = (24:5) 15-2 >| aie ees 
48—49........ = mee} (18-4) 13'8 11-0 41 
AQ—50........ me eae (1S 0)! (| 13-6. oe oe 4:9 
50—51........ = ete e eh, 1250 96 3°9 
5152... = = [133] | [10°9] 129 3°8 
eae aa — = = | fis) erie 3°9 
58—B4........ = ae =. | pie27 Pee? 38 
54—B5.. see. 2 a = b {St popes 3°0 
5556 ....4- eae, -— Peal (195) (7-2) 26 
56—57....... S | - =~. |)(10:9), ee eae 
6756 h.. ae = ee (LE) (5°9) 19 
58—59........ a — — | = (8°9) (2'8) 
59—60........ — — Sap aba (76) | (09) 








The horizontal curves are also here regular enough. They 
show no up and down, but a constant, course. We see further that 
the males under 30 years, reach the relative summit of their 
natality, that is, the highest degree which 1s accessible to their agé, 
with wives under 20 years; those between 35 and 45 ought to 
choose wives between 20 and 25, and those of the age of 45—50 
years, wives between 25 and 30. 

But if we inquire, instead of the highest relative natality, the 
highest absolute one, we see that this is reached where both 
parents are young—with the exception of the tenderest ages— 
that is where mothers under 25 years are married to husbands 
under 35. 
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Probability of Annual Births in Budapest, according to the (Quinquennial) 
Age of the Father and of the Mother respectively. 
































Age of the Mother. 
Age of ; — 
ea oo etew | 20-24. | 25-29, | 80-84, | 85-89. | 40—ad, | 4b mad, 
« ears. 
Years, 
BO 24s: (48:0) | 860 | D7) )\(aass) os — — 
25—29...00| 4At2 4.0°7 33:9 25'8 221 | (16:0) — 
30—84......... 40*4: 33'2 30°8 22°7 18°4 7:4 (1°8) 
BI—B9, 0000. (95°6) | Sia 26:0 22: ; 17°5 8:7 0'8 
40—4-4......... — 25°0 21°4, L738 15:7 8'0 1:3 
45—49.... — (19°7) 189 141 | 10°8 5°6 phd 
50—54......... — (222) | (20°2) 12°5 10°2 3°7 0'4 
5-50 cn = = (15°8) | 11:2 76 3°0 | 0°3 





The absolute highest natalities, that is, the highest isogens,* are 
to be found where both parents are young: the mother some years 
below or above 22, the father about 25—30. But besides this, each 
paternal and each maternal year possesses 1/8 Own relative 
maximum, corresponding to a certain age of the other party. If in 
the bigenous table we connect these different points of greatest 
paternal or maternal natality, we obtain curves, which we call 
curves of greatest relative natality. 

We learn (a) from the curve of greatest maternal natality— 

1. That the period of male life from which the women of 
all ages (between 18 and 34 years) ought to make their choice 
embraces only five years. 

2. That the wives of all these ages have the greatest chance 
to become mothers with husbands between 25 and 30 years. 


3. Consequently that the women under 28 years ought to 


bhoate older husbands, whilst those above 28 years ought to choose 
husbands younger than themselves. 

(b) From the curve of greatest paternal natality, we see— 

1. That the extent of the most suitable female period is sensibly 
larger, embracing for the male betw een 24 and 46 years of age, 
eleven instead of five years. 

2. That the husbands of these ages have the greatest chance of 
becoming fathers with wives between 18 and 29 years. 

3. That at all these ages, in order to have the greatest chance 
of offspring, the fathers ought to be older than the mothers. 

4. That this age difference, which for the husbands between 
24 and 30 years is 5—11 years, rises after the age of 40 to 16 years. 
But let us here observe, that in the higher ages the difference 
must necessarily grow, as the female generative power expires 


sooner than the male one. Thus, for instance, males at 45 may | 


select wives ten years younger, but males at 60 are obliged to go 
farther back than ten years, as with women of 50 years they would 
have no chance at all. 

Thus we may deduce the truth that, in order to secure the 


4 See the following paper, by Mr. Francis Galton. 
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ereatest possible fecundity, the females ought to select in their younger 
years older husbands, and in advanced ages younger ones, but that the 
males ought to select always younger wives; further, that the hus- 
band may even be seventeen years older than the wife, but the 
age of the latter can surpass the age of the husband only by five 
years, and that only if she is above 30 years. 

Conformably to the results already communicated, it appears 
that, according as the age of the mother progresses, the age- 
difference between husband and wife ought always to become less. 
Thus, the most advantageous difference is (the — sign indicating 
that the father is younger) :— 


With mothers ‘of 18 years. ....... sccdersee + 7 years 
e bt Sales 4 a BRR ta eee App pei es 
‘s eee le ence RS ae ue 
* Ap eolaeecd ty Bae te eerie 
$5 BA chy Sh ua trna acta —5 , 


But, on the contrary, with the progress of the father’s age 
his age advantage ought always to increase. Thus, the most 
advantageous age for the father is :— 


PAPI SET OL UL scpsignoscnnserosnseseee 6 years above the age of the wife 
¢ Ns 9 ¥ * 
“fA Ae ee ae 14 4 ‘ 
53 ON ee 16 ke re 
35 BME Sir tins genyosnone 17 5 : 


Of course such investigations ought to be repeated on a 
ereater scale before we could dare to pronounce a definitive 
opinion on this question, which has so serious an influence on the 
happiness of the individual and the development of mankind. 

From the above we learn that in order to obtain the greatest 
fecundity, each of the two sexes requires to be at a specific age- 
distance from the other consort ; that, consequently, the obtaining of 
the possible maximum is, so to say, hindered if the age of the other 
party is not the right one. ~ Now, could we not infer that in those 
cases where the age of both parents corresponds to the best 
distance, the fecundity ought to be the greatest, and that, conse- 
quently, this age-combination ought to be regarded as the most 
fitted for marriage ? 

If we accept this reasoning, we ought to search for such 
combinations where the positive age-difference of the one consort 
is equal to the negative of the other. We see that the positive 
age-distance of the father equals the negative of the mother at 
the following ages :— 

Father 24 or 26 and mother 20 
peels 10 ¥ 18 or 19 


Thus, if we do not take into account the oscillations of the 
two curves caused manifestly by faults of observation, the two 
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lines would meet at the section between 18, 19, and 20 years -of 
female, and 24, 25, and 26 of male life. 

Therefore we dare pronounce, though, in consequence of the 
importance of the question, not without some hesitation—the 
conclusion, that the best chances of prolification are offered by the 
wedding of 18—20 years-aged females with 24—26 years-aged males. 
But this statement needs not only to be justified by still more and 
numerous observations in other countries, but requires also to be 
corrected for the circumstance that the greatest fecundity is not 
coincident with the greatest health of the children. As to this latter 
point I have had occasion elsewhere to make observations on the 
influence of the parental age on the mortality of children. The 
results which I obtained in that inquiry seem to advocate the 
procrastination of the time of wedding for one year later than the 
limits mentioned before. 

[The above is only a brief abstract of the first portion of Herr 
Korosi’s article in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society. The remainder of the paper is chiefly a discussion on 
isogens (see Mr. F. Galton’s paper below), and contains further 
remarks as to the uses to which the tables and isogens can he 
applied, and on the corrections which the results should undergo. 
Amongst these purposes are what may be called ‘‘birth-insurance,”’ 
a system which could perhaps be extended so as to insure a sum to 
cover the cost, or part of the cost, of education, &c. We regret 
that space does not permit of our dealing at greater length with 
the isogens ; the same reason has also prevented us from noticing 


many of the extremely interesting points raised in the course of the © 


first portion, notably Herr Korosi’s endeavour to discriminate 
between the “actual” and the “ physiological” natality, and thus 
to calculate statistically the amount of the ‘‘ moral.restraint.” | 


II.—“ Results derived from the Natality Table of Kérést by employ- 
amg the Method of Contours or Isogens.” By Francis Garon, 
Lda eer 


[From the Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. lv. ] 


_ Tere are three variables in the statistics of natality. The age 
ot the father is one, and that of the mother is another, and the 


percental offspring of parents of those ages is the third. These ~ 


three variables may be coordinated in the same‘way as that which 
is daily followed at meteorological offices in dealing with (1) the 
longitudes of the various stations, (2) their latitudes, and (3) the 
barometric height at each. After these data have been entered on 


5 Revised by the author. 
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a chart in their proper places, contours, known by the name of 
isobars, are drawn to show the lines of equal barometric pressure. 
In natality tables, the ages of the father and the mother take the 
place of the longitudes and latitudes in weather charts, and lines 
of equal birth-rates, or, as I would call them, ‘‘isogens,” take the 
place of isobars. 

Table I contains the means of each set of four adjacent entries 
in Korosi’s tables, as shown by the arrangement below, the left- 
hand diagram containing the four entries, and the right-hand one 


Father’s Age. 








38 39 40 39 
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giving their mean. The entries themselves were copied to the 
nearest integer from Kordsi’s tables. The means are recorded in 
Table I to the nearest integer only, subject to an allowance of 
correction not exceeding 0°30, made for the sake of slight smooth- 
ing; thus 24°25, which would otherwise have been entered as 24, 
might be treated as if it were 24°25 +.0°30 = 24°55, and be entered 
as25. Similarly, 24°75 might be entered either as25 oras 24. It 
will be seen by the right-hand diagram that the position of the 
mean corresponds to the first moment of the years shown at the 
side and top; therefore the interval to which the annual birth- 
rate refers 1s made up of the half-year before and after the above- 
mentioned epoch. 

The means that are enclosed in brackets are those in which 
one or more of the four squares from which they were derived were 
blank. They are, of course, less trustworthy than the rest; more- 
over, they may depend on less than 100 families. 

The ages of married couples are distributed over only about 
one-half of the squares of Table I, as there are too few examples 
of other ages to be statistically available. This partial distribution 
is well seen in the accompanying diagram of isogens, where a dotted 
outline encloses all the material that can be used with safety. The 
broken line AB corresponds to the instances in which both parents 
are of the same age. ‘The chart is practically limited to marriages 
in which the wife is less than 5 years older, and less than 17 years 
younger, than her husband. 

It will be noticed that the isogens run in nearly straight, 
diagonal, and equidistant lines across the greater part of the chart. 
If we omit six squares in the upper left-hand corner, where there 
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is no room for an isogen, we shall find these diagonal lines to cross 
89 of the total number of 118 entries, or between eight- and nine- 
tenths of them. These peculiarities indicate the existence of a 
very unexpected law of natality, one that is well brought out by 
Table II, which shows the values measured from the dots marked 
on the isogens. The dots have been taken at convenient places 


DIAGRAM OF ISOGENS. 


Father’s Age. 


Mother’s Age. 





to serve as examples, one at the beginning, one at the end of the 
straight portion of each isogen, and others at intervening places. 

The curious law referred to above is a consequence of the 
* straightness and diagonal course of the isogens, namely, that the 
sums of the ages of the parents, to which each point in the straight 
portion of the same isogen refers, are constant. In other words, the 
birth-rate is determined here by the joint ages of the father and 
the mother. The difference between the ages of the two parents 
is of no account whatever in eight- or nine-tenths of the total 
number of marriages. It is only when the wife is (1) older than 
the husband, or (2) when she approaches the limit of the child- 
bearing age that this curious law ceases to hold true. The con- 
nection between it and the straightness of the isobar is easily 
-understood from the equation to a straight line of « + y =constant, 
for if 2 represent the age of the father, f, and if y represent that of 
the mother, m, then f+ m=constant. That this alleged law is 
a fact is conspicuously evident from the successive groups in the 
two columns headed B + C in Table LI. 

A second curious result depends on a coincidence between 
the increasing age of either parent and the decrease of fertility, 
owing to which it happens that the sum of the three elements of 
(1) father’s age, (2) mother’s age, (3) percental birth-rate in a 
year, has a value that is itself approximately constant, as is seen 
in the column headed A+ B+ C. Its lowest limit is 905, and its 
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Taste II.— Values of the Isogens at the Dots in the Diagram. 





Examples of the 
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highest, up to the isogen of 10 per cent., is 96, but it increases to 
g3 at the isogen of 5 percent. If we accept a constant value of 
93 or 94 for this sum, we shall never be far wrong in the larger 
part of the chart. It follows from this that if we wish to ascertain 
the percental birth-rate per annam for a married couple, within 


the limits of the chart where the isogens run straight and parallel, | 


we have simply to add the ages of the father and mother together, 
and to subtract the total from 93 or 94. This gives the required 


1 
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result with considerable precision. The approximate limits within 
which this curious rule obtains are: (1) the wife is not to be older 
than her husband; (2) she is not to be less than 23 years of age, 
nor (8) more than 40. 

Heample.—In any large number of husbands and wives living 
under like conditions to the inhabitants of Budapest, whose re- 
spective ages at their nearest birthdays, to 21st June, 1892, were, 
that of the father, 35, that of the mother, 27, we should calculate 
that the number of children born to them during the year 1892 
would be at the rate of 93 — (35 + 27) per cent. = 31 per cent.; 
the isogen makes it about 32 per cent.® 

It will be observed in the lower part of the diagram that the 
isogens tend to become more and more horizontal. This is due to 
the fertility of the male enduring to an age considerably beyond 
that at which it ceases in the female. 

I shall not now enter into the other salient peculiarities of the 
_ isogens further than to allude to the curious change in their course 
which occurs when the wife is older than the husband. When 
she is from 30 to 38 she certainly seems to be appreciably more 
fertile with a husband of her own age or somewhat older, than she 
is with one who is younger. I should hesitate to ascribe this to 
physiological causes without corroborative evidence derived from 
breeders of stock. It is very possible that a growing indifference 
on the part of young husbands to ageing wives may have some- 
thing to do with it. 

It is almost needless to say that if it be desired to obtain the 
observed birth-rates for a mother of any specified age, and for 
fathers of various ages, the corresponding line of Table I will give 
the information; while, if the smoothed values are wanted, a 
similar line in the chart of isogens will give them, after being 
smoothed, not in one dimension only, but im two dvmensions. 
Similarly, as regards the birth-rates for a father of any specified 
age and for mothers of various ages, by following the vertical 
columns instead of the horizontal lines. 


In conclusion, I would call attention to the fact that, though 
KGrési’s tables give fully sufficient material for the discussion of 
percental birth-rates, they do not afford the required data whereby 
to determine the second postulate of paramount importance, namely, 
the degree of conformity of individual cases to the means of many 
cases. We can deduce nothing, or next to nothing, from these 
tables in reference to the Facility of Error at the various positions 
in the chart, whether or no it conforms to the normal law of 
frequency ; still less, what the Modulus of Error may be, and 
whether it is constant throughout the chart, or whether it varies 
in accordance with some dennite law. 

The answer to these questions admits, as I conceive, of being 
obtained by bestowing a moderate amount of work on the original 

6 A rough mechanical arrangement was exhibited by which isogens may be 
drawn. It consists of three sliding pieces connected by a string of constant 
length. A coloured patch is pasted on the board on which they slide, to show 
the limits within which the isogens drawn by it are trustworthy. 
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observations, selecting at first a few squares for exploratory pur- 
poses, such as are (1) distributed evenly about the chart, and 
(2) contain each of them not less than some 300 observations, and 
(3) whose means accord with the smoothed isogens that pass over 
the squares, thereby affording satisfactory centres of reference. 





II I.—Proceedings of Section F of the British, Association. 


Tue meeting of the British Association at Oxford this year, 
under the Presidency of the Marquess of Salisbury, was of an 
unusually brilliant character, and was especially remarkable for 
the large number of distinguished foreigners present. Much of 
the success of the meeting was due to the hospitality extended by 
the university to'the members of the Association. : 

The Section (I) devoted to Economics and Statistics did not 
fail to obtain its share of a most successful gathering, attracting 
many more well known economists than usual, among whom may 
be mentioned Dr. Edward Atkinson (Boston), Dr. Stephan Bauer 
(Briinn), Monsieur HE. Castelot (Paris), Dr. Irving Fisher (Yale), 
Professor H. J. James (Philadelphia), Professor M. Kovalewsky 
(Moscow), Dr. Julius Mandello (Buda-Pesth), Professor J. Mavor 
(Toronto), M. P. Otlet (Brussels), Dr. Joseph Redlich (Vienna), 
and President F, A. Walker, Hon. F.S.8. (Boston). These and 
the large number of prominent British economists who were 
present contributed greatly to the general excellence of the dis- 
cussions on the various papers read. 

On the present occasion there were also two special features in 
connection with the Section which would of themselves render the 
Oxford meeting memorable. One of these’was the fact that for 
the first time on record one of the two evening lectures was 
devoted to a subject connected with economics. On the Monday 
(13th August), Professor J. 8. Nicholson, of Edinburgh, read a 
paper on ‘ Historical Progress and Ideal Socialism,’’ in which he 
combated socialism as being opposed to all the teachings of history. 
Excessive taxation was, he pointed out, the cause of the ruin and 
decay of many nations, and socialism, which presupposed com- 
munity of property, simply meant a tax of 20s. in the pound on 
all property. Socialism also meant the suppression of liberty and a 
return to slavery. Hxtremes meet, and the extreme met by socialism 
was anarchy. ‘he other feature of the Oxford meeting which did 
much to render the meeting of economists of a sociable character, 
was a dinner, held in the hall of Oriel College, at which the 
foreign economists were entertained by the English. 

Professor C. F. Bastable, M.A., F.S.8., Professor of Political 
Wconomy in the University of Dublin, presided over the Section, and 
the other Officers were as follows: Vice-Presidents—Rev. Professor 
W. Cunningham, D.D., F.S.S.; Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A., 


7 Since published by A. and C. Black. 
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D.C.L., F.S.S.; Sir Charles Fremantle, K.C.B.; Professor J. S. 
Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc., F.S.8.; R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S., 
F.S.S.; L. L. Price, M.A., F.S.8.; Professor H. Sidgwick, Litt.D., 
F.S.8. Secretartes—H. Cannan, M.A., F.S.8.; Professor E. C. K. 
Gonner, M.A., F.S8.S, (Recorder); W. A. S. Hewins, M.A., F.S.S.; 
Hethogs) GLB: FSS. 

The proceedings as usual opened, on Thursday (9th August), 
with the Address of the President. This will be found printed in 
full on p. 611. . 

A vote of thanks to the President was moved by Professor 
F. Y. Edgeworth (Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, President of the Section in 1889), seconded by 
President F. A. Walker, and supported by Mr. R. H.- Inglis 
Palgrave (President in 1883). 

Other papers read on Thursday were by Professor Hdgeworth, 
on.the ‘‘ Mathematical Theory of International Trade;” by Dr. 
Irving Fisher, on the “Mechanics of Bimetallism;’* by Mr. H. 
Higgs, on “ Factors of Production; and Dr. J. Mandello, on 
“Stock Hxchange Taxation.” Dr. Fisher exhibited diagrams in 
which the bimetallic régime was figured as a system of hydrostatics 
by substituting for Jevons’ curves reservoirs of water. These 
reservoirs are three in number, one for money and the other two 
for gold and silver in the arts respectively. The three being con- 
nected the water seeks a common level, and from this example 
Dr. Fisher deduced a theoretical criterion to distinguish when 
bimetallism was or was not possible. Dr. Mandello discussed the 
advantages of taxing transactions on the stock exchange, and gave 
a brief historical view of such taxation on the continent, notably 
in Germany and France. He held that stock exchange taxation 
was necessary, but that it ought only to be carried out with the 
proviso that no very serious obstacle was offered to the conduct 
of business. An animated debate followed on Mr. Higes’ and 
Dr. Mandello’s papers, which took the form of a discussion on 
the possibility of taxing “luck,” and to what extent such trans- 
actions as those on the stock exchange were “ luck” or “ foresight.” 

Friday morning was devoted chiefly to the consideration of the 
best method of procuring employment for the unemployed. Two 
papers were read on the subject, the first by the Rev. W. H. Hunt, 
on ‘The Church Army and the Unemployed,” and the second, 
entitled simply “‘The Unemployed,” by Mr. Bolton Stuart. The 
principal interest of these papers was that they recorded what was 
actually being done to procure employment for those out of work 
by the Church Army and the Mansion House Committee (of 
which latter body Mr. Bolton Stuart is Secretary) respectively. 
Both endeavoured to keep out the loafer and shiftless, and with 
this view strict discipline had to be enforced. The Church Army 
appeared to look more to the social side of the question, and 
endeavoured to provide homes for those whom they aided by 
finding them employment. ‘The Church Army thus helped some 
2,000 people in the year, while quite 50 per cent. were ensured a 


§ Published in the Heonomie Journal, September, 1894. 
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genuinely helpful chance of a good start in life. The Mansion 
House Committee was started ‘mainly to help to find work for 
many who turned generally to the docks, which was formerly 
looked upon as the last resource of the unemployed, but where 
there was no longer room for them, now that so much had been 
done to make employment there more regular. Allotments were 
provided at Abbey Mills for those capable of working, while many 
were emigrated to Canada. <A long discussion followed, in which 
the principal speakers were Professor Mavor, Mr. C. 8. ‘Loch, and 
Canon Barnett, and much stress was laid on the difficulty of 
eliminating those who were unwilling to work seriously. 

The paper by Mr. H. Atkinson (of Boston, U.S.A.), on “ Prices, 
Wages, and the Standard of Value”’ was, owing to the length of 
the discussion on the two former papers, taken during the luncheon 
hour, and the discussion being carried on until two o "clock, the 
sitting became continuous. He exhibited diagrams, some drawn 
from his own observations and inquiries, and another from 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright’s recent investigation into wages and cost 
of production, on which were plotted curves of wages, prices, and 
the purchasing power of wages in the United States between 
1865 and 1890. He called attention to the steady increase in the 
purchasing power of wages since 1880, when the gold standard 
was introduced, and compared this with the fluctuations prior to 
1879, when paper was inconvertible, 

Mr. L. L. Price, in a paper entitled “ The Report of the Labour 
Commission,”’® defended the report of the majority who had been 
content with presenting a summary of opposing views, and recom- 
mending minor reforms. Mr. Price drew four main conclusions, 
which he summarised as follows: (1) a number of experiments 
have been made in the preservation of industrial peace; (2) in 
spite of some failures these experiments have been attended by a 
considerable measure of success; (3) the conditions of success are 
now ascertained, and consist in organisation ; (4) little room is left 
for the intervention of the State. 

Miss Kenward read a paper on “Girl Life in an Industrial 
Centre,” dealing mainly with the morality of factory girls in 
Birmingham. 

On Saturday Mr. ©. 8. Loch submitted statistics of the 
numbers and cost of pauperism in Hngland and Wales since 1831, 
by decades, and exhibited maps of the relative cost and amount of 
pauperism at each decade. He also submitted similar tables and 
maps in regard to old-age pauperism. He pointed out that there 
had been a great decline of child-, able-bodied-, and old-age- 
pauperism since 1871, not only relatively to population, but 
absolutely. He attributed the decrease to higher wages, lower 
prices, and better administration, and showed the relation between 
wages, prices, and pauperism in the statistical history of several 
counties. He alluded also to the very arbitrary practice frequently 
adopted of contrasting the statistics of different unions without 
regard to historical conditions, the growth of population, &e., and 
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submitted a statistical method for the comparison of Poor-law 
returns. 

Mr. C. S. Devas submitted “ Proposals for an Agreement on the 
Terms Rent and Interest,” quoting the writings of various economic 
authorities in favour of the suggestion, and pointing out the 
difficulties resulting from this separation : those who took part in 
the discussion however (Professors Sidgwick and Nicholson and 
Mr. H. Atkinson) expressed the opinion that the proposed identifi- 
cation was impracticable. 

M. Kovalewsky read a paper on ‘‘ The Economic Results of the 
Black Death in Italy,” of which the following is a summary:—The 
pestilence of 1348-49 produced all over Europe the economical 
results it had in Hngland. The depopulation of Europe brought 
forward the labour question. For the first time it had to be treated, 
on a large scale, as a question of almost international importance. 
Without any previous agreement the Governments of France, 
Aragon, and Castille, as well as the political authorities of 
independent or semi-dependent cities of Italy and the German 
Kmpire, issued ordinances prohibiting idleness, enforcing the 
obligation of farmers to pay rents, and regulating the wages of 
labourers and working men. ‘The fall of serfdom, which was 
almost accomplished in Italy at the end of the thirteenth century 
(Piedmont and Frioul excepted), created here, centuries before 
than in France or Germany, a large class of free farmers (Mezzeria 
di Toscana, i terziafori di Lombardia, &c.) and free working men. 
A regulation of wages appears already in the thirteenth century. 
Pisa, Mantua, Nice, some Sicilian municipalities, tried to establish 
a legal standard of wages. Their example was followed at the end 
of the pestilence by almost every city of Middle Italy. Florence, 
Sienna, Orvieto, Todi, &c., issued orders and statutes against the 
enhancement of wages, either according to the labourers and 
artisans the right to a supplementary pay, not surpassing the third 
of the wages they got before the pestilence, or totally refusing any 
increase of remuneration. Venice alone tried to achieve the same 
end—the lowering of wages—by the way of liberty. Its example 
was followed by dependent municipalities, such as Treviso or 
Ragusa. All encouraged immigraticn, according great facilities to 
new settlers, admitting them to the crafts, euilds, and to the 
exercise of commerce. Their endeavours were successful. At 
the end of the century, notwithstanding several new appear- 
ances of the plague, the Republic of St. Marc was repopulated, 
and the wages fell. 

On Monday (13th) the first paper read was Mr. H. Cannan’s 
“Inequality of Local Rates: its Hxtent, Causes, and Consequences.” 
After considering the extreme intricacy caused by the immense 
number of different areas due to the overlapping of various kinds 
_ of districts, and the differences in the amounts of rates, he classt- 
fied the chief causes of these different amounts as follows :— 
(1) Unequal returns from investments and unequal repayments of 
debt. (2) Unequal services performed for self-supporting persons 
by the local authorities. (3) Inequalities of situation and circum- 
stances which cause the same services to cost unequal amounts. 


I 
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(4) Unequal endowments. (5) Unequal voluntary liberality. 
(6) Unequal cost of certain charges imposed by law on localities, 
although they do not increase the advantages of a locality as a 
place of business or residence for self-supporting persons. (7) In- 
equalities of competence or honesty on the part of the authorities. 

Mr. A. W. Flux, in ‘a Few Remarks on Fifty Years’ Accounts 
of the Bank of England,” exhibited diagrams illustrative of 
the changes connected with the Bank which had taken place 
since the introduction of the Act of 1844. The active note circula- 
tion, was, he meutioned, now almost entirely in the hands of the 
Bank of England, and the total circulation of notes is now less 
than fifteen years ago; the present annual variation 1s also more 
uniform than formerly. Other deposits have largely increased, and 
in this connection Mr. Flux alluded to the necessity of the publica- 
tion of the amount of bankers’ balances, concerning which no 
information has been given during the last twenty years. He 
alluded also to the changes in the annual fluctuations of the public 
deposits, com and bullion, and the reserve, concluding that the 
increase in the amount of the latter was inadequate in comparison 
with the increase of total and other deposits. 

Mr. Harold Moore, dealing with ‘‘ Co-operation in Agriculture,” 
divided the different systems of working land, which had been 
tried with the view of giving the workers the profits, into 
four classes: communal farming, co-operative tenancy where the 
co-operators jointly took the position of ordinary tenants, profit- 
sharing where the labourers had some share in the management, 
and profit sharing as a voluntary arrangement made by landowners 
working their own property. Some such arrangement as this last, 
by which distinct individual interest was combined with the advan- 
tages of co-operation, was, he concluded, the only one practicable. 

The afternoon meeting proved to be one of the great attractions 
of the section. Mr. Sydney Webb, L.C.C., undertook the defence 
-of “The Alleged Economic Heresies of the London County Council.” 
The three chief “ heresies’? with which the London County 
Council has been reproached are, (1) that it has adopted as its 
standard the trade union rate of wages, (2) that it has sought to 
compel all contractors executing its work to adopt the same rates, 
(3) that it has, wherever possible, dispensed with the contractor, and 
performed the necessary work itself. Mr. Webb’s argument in 
favour of the first of these ‘“‘ heresies” was that the wages adopted 
were the usual wages in the particular trade, as agreed upon by 
compact between masters and men. The motive of the second 
(the “fair wages clauses”) was that the contractors endeavoured 
to keep the wages down to the lowest point, and this the Council 
were endeavouring, from humanitarian considerations, to put a stop 
to. As regards the action of the Council in directly employing 
labour to perform the work, Mr. Webb brought figures to show 
that the estimates of the Council’s engineers, and the ultimate 
actual expenses of the undertakings, were, in most cases, consider- 
ably below the lowest estimates sent in by contractors. He further 
held that the proceedings of the Council in this last respect were 
by no means so novel as their opponents suggested, as far more 
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greater undertakings were managed by many municipalities, 
notably by Birmingham. Finally, he maintained that the present 
tendency was towards an ‘integration of processes,” by which 
large firms and companies made on the premises, not only every 
portion of the article which they ultimately turned out, but also 
the utensils necessary for such manufacture, buying only the raw 
material from outside. As an instance of this, he mentioned the 
railway companies, and many shipbuilding companies. The North 
Western Railway Company, for example, besides making every part 
of its locomotives (with one or two rare exceptions), now manu- 
factures its own artificial hmbs for those who lost their legs or arms 
‘in the company’s service, and etches its own desigus on the 
eround glass for the windows of lavatory compartments. 

Perhaps the most useful discussion in Section F during the 
meeting was that on Tuesday morning on the ‘Report of the 
Committee on Methods of Heonomic Training in this and other 
Countries.” The Chairman of this Committee was Professor 
W. Cunningham, and the Secretary Professor H. C. K. Gonner, 
the latter of whom had drawn up the Report (except the portion 
dealing with economic studies in France, which was from the pen 
of Mr. H. Higgs). The organisation of the study of economics in 
the United Kingdom is far behind that of most other countries, 
and the Committee recommend that ‘economics should be intro- 
duced into the honour courses and examinations of the universities 
in such a manner as to allow students to engage in its thorough 
and systematic study without necessarily going outside the range 
of degree subjects.” Concerning the ‘‘ position of economics with 
regard to professional and other curricula,” the reports says that, 
““In most continental countries economics occupies a place more or 
less prominent in the courses of training and in the examinations 
through which candidates for the legal profession or the civil 
service have to pass. In Austria, Hungary, and the three southern 
States of Germany this connection is very real, and the nature of 
the study involved very thorough. The same cannot be said with 
regard to the northern States of the latter empire, where the 
importance attached to this subject is so shght as to make its 
inclusion almost nominal. 'T’o some extent or in some form it is 
regarded as a subject obligatory on those preparing for those 
callings, or, to speak more accurately, for the legal calling and for 
certain branches of the civil service in Italy, Spain, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Switzerland. In Holland and Belgium, 
while a certain general knowledge only is required for a few 
posts or branches of the civil service, a very thorough study is 
incumbent on those qualifying for the higher branch of the legal 
profession. In both France and Russia it is an integral and neces- 
sary portion of the legal curriculum.” In the United States the 
recognition of economics, though quite as general among the 
population, is “tacit” rather than “ positive,” z.e., pubhe opinion 
demanded economic knowledge in those aspiring to prominent 
positions as statesmen or journalists, and great facilities were 
accordingly provided for its study in the universities, but it did 
not enter into State examinations. The Committee add that ‘not 
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only would the institution of an examination in economics at some 
stage of legal degrees and qualifications be advantageous profes- 
sionally, but the work of those who had enjoyed a legal training 
would react favourably on the advance of the science. In addition 
economics should receive a much more important place in the Civil 
Service Examinations.” Inthe discussicn which took place on this 
report, and in which Dr. Cunningham, Dr. 8. Bauer, Dr. J. 
Mandello, and Professor James, amongst others, took part, con- 
siderable emphasis was laid on the advantages of seminaries of 
economic teaching. 

The Report of the Committee on ‘‘ The Teaching of Science in 
Elementary Schools”? was also presented. These reports will, in 
future, no longer be submitted to Section F. The morning’s 
business concluded with a paper “On the Relation between 
Wages and the Numbers Employed in the Coal Mining Industry,” 
by Mr. R. H. Hooker. This is printed in full on p. 627. 

In the afternoon the Rev. L. R. Phelps contributed a paper 
on the “ Popular Attitude towards Economics,” in which, after 
alluding to the fall of economics in general estimation during the 
last quarter of a century, he attributed the change mainly to the 
desertion of the a@ priori method, and the dislike of the public 
to exercise their reasoning powers. Mr. J. A. Hobson read a 
theoretical paper on the ‘‘ Relation between Wages, Hours, and 
Productivity of Labour.” 

The proceedings of the Section terminated with a hearty vote 
of thanks to the President, proposed by Professor Mavor, and 
seconded by Professor Irving Fisher. 

The meeting of the British Association next year will be held 
at Ipswich. 





IV .—Statistics of Tea Consumption. By C. Fox, M.R.C:S., F.S.8., 
M.S.A., &e. 


Tue firm of Gow, Wilson, Stanton, and Co. giving us a table 
on the average annual consumption of tea in different countries in 
English pounds, it will be of interest and serviceable to inquire 
as to the increase or otherwise which it shows, having regard 
to the excessive use of this beverage in our own country. It is 
recently admitted, I believe, that dyspepsia is becoming almost a 
national complaint and of exceeding commonness, and also in the 
observation of all who know the poorer classes especially, that tea 
is used with very much too great frequency—in the latter cases 
often, ew. gr., at each meal, or continually throughout the day; 
whence it is concluded to be, perhaps, the predominant influence 
in the so-general gastric disorders of the people. 

These statistics, which the Journal of the Society of Arts 
reproduces, and which are noticed at the end of this paper in 
detail, show an increase in the consumption of tea per head in the 
United Kingdom, although this is less rapid in 1892—the last year 
for which it is stated—than in the year preceding. Until then it 
had steadily increased. 
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To the individual of the population the ratio is nearly or quite 
as follows, for 1890 :— 


e's Ue lli7) 2 gd Ro eerie Rood oh BL OUe Metrrecete: 5°46, 
giving a difference 
Between 1890 and 1891 of..............0..08 O72 
‘ ol Ge a at o'I2. 


It is satisfactory to observe that the augmented consumption 
by us of this article proves a decline during the last year or two— 
as now shown by those who have the best opportunity and right 
to speak. 

There can be little doubt that tea-drinking is a form, in this 
day, of Intemperance—a (1) national and a (2) female intoxication, 
only second to that of strong drink—and in some respects even 
more injurious perhaps. In France the consumption of tea per 
head was, in 1885-89, but 0'03 lb. (no increase on the last estimate), 
against our 4°7, and in Germany only o708! Of all the con- 
tinental nations, the highest figure was (in those years) 1°16 lbs. in 
Holland, that country only reaching the amount of 1 lb. per 
head. This will show how much tea-drinking is a national 
proclivity in England. 

In actual quantity, the following countries consume, at the 
last return given us, as hereunder :— 


Ibs. 
LUICED: 0/0\e a a 41,592,336 
(STR CTy Ae 5,668,688 
NPE SF pias ioc scscnckcucuecesoisonses 1,452,173 
01 os 136,077 


Spain has the lowest consumption per head of any European 
country; it was in 1885-89 at the rate of but oor lb. per head of 
the population, and has decreased since. Large numbers conse- 
quently can never be in the use of tea there. 

In the following countries I find what is probably a steady 
rise in the employment of it shown, viz., Great Britain, Australia, 
Newfoundland, Germany, Sweden, Austria-Hungary ; ‘and in the 
following there appears to have been increased cousumption in the 
last returns after some fall, viz., Switzerland and the Cape Colony. 
It is possible a corresponding feature in the state of the population 
may explain this, should such have been the fact—which is not 
probable. 

We may remark, in like manner by the simple facts of actual 
consumption, an apparent diminution of the use of tea in the case 
of the following:—New Zealand, Natal, and Spain, while in Russia 
it is thus by comparison with the amount in 1890, though an 
increase on that of 1891. 

The countries which have a higher rate of tea-consumption 
than our own are but three, and presented the following proportions 


in 1889 :— 


lbs. 
Australia (highest) .........0s++ 7°66 per head 
MMIC TIATIG 2... .c0scorenncscrcesdadeareoee ree “2 
Mima (COC.) —.sascsncvcrsescondou ties C37 Ss 


One other reaches the standard of 4, viz., Newfoundland, and 
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next to this comes Canada. Hven the Hnglish-speaking United 
States had a ratio only of 1°34 per head. 

The above facts, though I have been unable to bring thee to 
accuracy in the case of the varzation in other countries than the 
United Kingdom, for want of collating the returns with the 
varying populations during the same time, have much interest, 
and may—in the presence of so injurious a habit of tea-drinking 
and prevalence of dyspepsia in Great Britain as we have to 
recognise—be useful. It is, indeed, said with reason that to this 
excess is attributable very much of the lunacy in England which 
now presents so grave and practical a problem by its alarming 
increase as deserves the most earnest consideration and inquiry - 
into those conditions of life to which it may be due. While strong 
drink fills our gaols to overflowing, tea is felt to be doing much to 
overstock our asylums in this age of haste, mental tension, and 
overstrain. 

I append the table referred to, since, being more recent, its 
data may be taken in preference to those given in the Journal six 
months ago. 


Average Annual Consumption of Tea in Lnglish Pounds. 


























































































































Per er 
1880-84. | "cf" | 1885-89. | "Se" 1 1890. 1891. 1892. 

Popu- Popu- . 

lation. lation. yy 

Australia secccscsssssese: 18,200,000 | 7-66 | 21,488,920 | 7-66 | 21,253,186 | 23,262,413 | 24,009,091 
New Zealand _........ 3,902,000 | 7°23 | 4,337,453 | 7-19 | 3,849,105 | 4,103,190 | 3,703,716 
Tasmania (about).... 699,500 | 5°35 907,035 | 6°37 977,864 931,207 | 1,099,188 
Great Britain ........ 170,733,600 | 4°70 183,153,080 | 4°91 [193,949,452 |202,396,631 |207,055,67% 
Newfoundland........ 824,000 | 4°38 852,073 | 4°41 871,281 912,600 920,006 
Cdinadax.anese 16,600,000 | 3°69 | 18,849,450 | 3°90 | 18,455,475 | 17,990,630 | 22,718,181 
United States ........ 71,175,314 | 1:20 | 79,173,100 | 1°34 | 83,494,956 | 82,395,924 | 89,610,74 
LO laid eee. tecternces 4,860,373 |1°16 | 5,178,694 | 1716 | 5,615,763 | 5,907,374 | 5,876,78E 
Cape Colony............ 1,128,500 | o'90 | 1,169,892 | 0°85 | 1,464,109 | 1,167,447 | 1,885,738 
(Natalie tessa teen 327,300 | 0°76 540,832 | 1°13 520,787 340,682 312,332 
Russia See ks 62,408,500 | 0°61 | 70,543,866 | 0°77 | 73,661,760 | 67,228,813 | 71,592,386 
Denmark occ 733,800 |o°37 | 798,306 |o37 | 752,957 | 860,782 | 912,818 
Uruguay, 1884........ 176,930 | 0°34 208,419 | 0°29 174,855 126,835 171,74 
Argentina, 1883-84 900,000 |o°30 J 1,118,135 | 0°28 | 1,121,960 | 7,200,000 | 7,300,00( 
ortural soe cnt 561,000 | 0°12 589,136 | 0°13 642,675 E33 Onl 546,567 
ide pe 292,000 jorro | 287,274 Jo10 | «185,158 | 414qss | 481,004 
Norway tele, Oye 170,400 | 0°09 183,082 | o't0 196,548 189,169 212,228 
Crormany ay aan. 8,113,500 |o'o7 | 3,975,882 | 0708 | 4,595,840 | 5,018,508 | 5,668,685 
Morocco (about) ... 345,000 | 0°06 744,873 | 0°10 856,750 | 1,086,650 | 1,081,201 
Belgium, 1883- 84... 155,896 | 0°03 135,379 | o'02 127,135 131,169 137,15 
Sweden, 1880-88 .. 139,250 | 0°03 198,796 | o'04 259,196 282,819 290,001 
France, 1882. ........ 1,029,561 | 0°03 | 1,168,317 | 0'03 | 1,855,663 | 1,351,587 | 1,452,17% 
Austria-Hungary, 739 50 : , 70) 
eee eee ,500 | coz | 1,071,925 | 0°03 1,263,889 1,405,352 | 1,594,70 
Bulgaria, 1SS4ia ce 33,669 | o'o2 63,008 | 0°02 123,332 108,345 144,344 
Spain, 1884 ..0........, 136,000 | o'o1 224,720 | o'o1 201,101 168,971 136 07 
Total of all tea....1359,385,593 | — [396,951,647 | — [415,970,297 |419,514,604 [442,862,480 
British grown ....| 58,000,000 | — | 94,000,000 | — [150,000,000 |170,000,000 |193,000,000 
China, &c., grown|806,385,593 | — [302,951,647 | — ]265,970,297 |249,514,604 |249,862,480 
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V.—Census of Portugal, 1890. 


Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 
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_ Tue following was the population of the various districts of 
Portugal in 1878 and 1890 :-— 




















Population. 






































Increase or Decrease. 















































Districts. 
1878. 1890. Absolute. | Per Cent. 
ERIVOUTOL seer iret es ie rot ckensts 270,940 287,551 +16,611 | .+ 61 
aT) (ee con ne oe ae PAs, 151,672 160,899 + 9,227 + 61 
Ube or Ree Jaly Eee ot See eo 330,111 339 198 + 7,067 + 2°] 
Era SB IO aah sa, iaiss os. daveen Soy. 175,617 179,692 + MOTB ho 253 
Castello Branco , ..v......000+ 180,206 204,537 + 24,341 +13°5 
COTE Ree teies cone -enhare tosmenss. 308,854 321,600 + 12,146 + 3'9 
Leaps he Aenea Et ee ie 114,777 118,428 + 3,651 = ee 
COV ots Depp sk ean rm e bh Wence ire 205,901 228,551 + 22,650 +11'O 
Guarda ees.... oh Ph Mes 238,061 250,758 + 12,697 +B 3 
FOMVIA, ibis brit cheeses 199,787 21 Ono +16,125 + 811 
WE) Cee ager a eae teen 523,396 617,191 + 93,795 +17°9 
PO ELALC UEC hn ic. Geeaeccseci oan 108,054: 113,927 + 5,673 + 572 
POVLOR ee em tierce ies 472,703 BEO.3O8 + 77,688 | +1674 
SantArent sens. seecsc 228,362 258,298 + 29,936 + 13°0 
VAST RIA etcont totem acct auty, 212,580 210,787 — 1,798 — 08 
AVA AY Gi ae en ee 2345844, 230022 + 4,381 + 1°9 
Wevi/Sil Bh Se oe en 392,686 397,988 + 7,302 + 1°9 
AGUA OMG cores ec. .os00r-ss.0- 4,348,551 4,692,123 | + 343,572 + 7°9 
ILE bin) Lah ec Ree er 72,202 471,804 — 398 — 085 
PR Oa ies BO). Poeiishas eucnec ts aeas 63,639 58,928 — 4,711 — 74 
Ponta Delgada..............0000 128,511 124,779 — 3,732 | —-— 2%9 
Aah rad Soa ctt ah dinecoaseas eee 132,221 134,023 + 2,402 + 1°8 
Azores and Madeira : a: hae 
BE ERIE. Se, ove ang che \ 396,573 390134 Onn _ 
AVES ON GO Shee Pee 4,745,124 5,082,257 | +337,133 + 91 
ViI.—Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 
DL’ Agriculture aux Etats-Unis. Par E. Levasseur. Paris: 


Chamerot et Renouard, 1894. 

The subject of this work and the name of its author alike 
afford unimpeachable testimony to its importance. Ata time of 
severe, if not unexampled, depression in the Old World, itis of great 
value to know the precise circumstances of the agriculture of the 
New. Few more promising avenues to that exact knowledge could 
be discovered than that presented by the wide learning and trained 
skill of the eminent French statistician, whose name appears on the 
title-page of this opportune publication, issued under the 
auspices of the French National Society of Agriculture. M. 
Levasseur’s remarks are prefaced by a note from the secretary of 
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the society, M. de Vilmorin, in which a summary view is furnished 
of American agriculture. M.de Vilmorin observes with truth that 
the vast area of agricultural land, and the large proportion of the 
population, amounting to about one-half, engaged in the industry, 
render the States beyond dispute the greatest agricultural country 
in the world—a country also which is in the very van of progress in 
the matter of agricultural machinery and of the means afforded for 
agricultural instruction. At present, too, scarcely a third of the 
total extent of the territory is under cultivation. M. Levasseur’s 
remarks, which follow this prefatory note, are given under eleven 
heads. In the first chapter he discusses the nature and trust- 
worthiness of the statistical information available, in the seven 
succeeding chapters he passes in review the chief features of the 
rural economy, in two further chapters he examines the charac- 
teristics of the internal and foreign trade, and in a conciuding 
chapter he furnishes a résumé of the book. 

The sources of statistical information are fourfold. In the first 
place are the estimates of the areas under production, and of the 
values, made by the assessors of taxes. In the second place are the 
inquiries conducted, and the publications issued, by the various 
bureaus of labour and agriculture in the different States, in the 
third place M. Levasseur puts the data contained in the Census, and 
in the last the information published by the Department of Agri- 
culture. These various sources of information are arranged by him 
in an ascending order of merit. The returns of the tax assessors 
are lable to the disturbing influence of local politics and passing 
economic interests. The publications of the State bureaus are 
vitiated by a comparative absence of concern on the part of the States, 
which are more largely manufacturing in character, and by a lax 
regard for accuracy among the majority of the agricultural States. 
The figures thus obtained in the East are, for example, generally 
less than those of the Census, and the figures of the West tend to 
exaggerate the crops and to minimise the areas. The Census itself 
is only taken at intervals of ten years, and its results differ, some- 
times widely, from those of the Department of Agriculture, which 
issues its publications year by year. Some striking cases of such 
difference are noted by M. Levasseur. The two censuses of 1870 
and 1880 enjoy a superior reputation to that of preceding censuses 
in consequence of the ability of the Superintendent, General 
Walker, and yet the census of 1870 omitted 18 per cent. of the 
cotton crop, while the census of 1880 recorded 47 millions of pigs 
against a record by the Department of Agriculture of 34 millions. 
The information, then, furnished by the Department affords the 
most reliable material for establishing definite conclusions. 

In his second chapter, M. Levasseur proceeds to pass under 
review the chief features of the rural economy of the States. He 
contrasts the farmer of the past, with his primitive mode of life in 
the North, and the large plantations of the South, with the farmer 
of to-day, who, in the Hast and the central districts, enjoys the ~ 
luxuries of an advanced civilisation, and even in the far West is 
able to surround himself with comfortable furniture, and to use 
costly and elaborate machinery. He then gives an account of the 
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various kinds of agricultural associations and societies, including 
the well-known “ Grange,” which, in 1875, had a million and a 
half of adherents and in the single year of 1893 founded 13,000 
subordinate Granges. Primarily eschewing politics, and devoting 
itself to the intellectual, moral and social advancement of the 
agricultural interest, it subsequently became embroiled in political 
strife. The progress of American agricultural machinery, which 
M. Levasseur next proceeds to describe, is known and recognised 
throughout the world. The rise of agricultural wages during the 
last fifty years has, he maintains, been considerable, and he puts the 
average, at the present time, for those who receive board at 12 
dollars, 54 cents per month, and for those who are not boarded, at 
18 dollars 60 cents, and he notes that in America the cost of board 
is thus reckoned as but a third of the expenses of a working family. 
The value of land is about seven times as great in France as in the 
States, although the difference in productivity is as 14 1s to Ir. 
The reason is to be found in the great abundance of land offered 
for occupation. The average size of the farms seems to have 
diminished from 1850 to 1880, and to have slightly increased from 
1880 to 1890—from 134 acres, that is, to 137—but the diminution 
is really confined to the South, where, since the suppression of 
slavery, a number of small cultivators rent pieces of land too tiny 
to afford a livelihood without at the same time working as hired 
labourers for their old masters. In the other parts of the country 
the average size has grown from 102 to 114 acres; but, although 
some tendency to concentration can be discerned, it is only 
moderate holdings which are taking the place of “la petite 
culture.’ There is also a tendency revealed by the last census to 
substitute tenancy for occupying ownership, the percentage of the 
latter having fallen from 75°62 in 1880 to 67°70 in 1890, but it is 
in the South again that this change is marked, and the number of 
hired labourers was, in 1880, only 79 to each hundred of working 
farmers. 
, The somewhat detailed account, which we have given of the 
first two chapters of M. Levasseur’s work, will afford a sample of 
the abundance of interesting material which he has collected and 
arranged; and the limits of our space compel us to pass with 
greater rapidity over his other chapters. In the third he furnishes 
statistics of the different crops raised in the States. In the fourth 
he gives an account of the fruit cultivation, and in the fifth of the 
woods and forests. In his sixth chapter he furnishes statistics of 
the live stock, and in his seventh he examines the chief character- 
istics of soil, climate, and products, into which the States may be 
divided for agricultural purposes. In New England, which forms 
the first of these divisions, there are, as in the Old World, com- 
plaints of farms abandoned owing to the competition of the West, 
and there are also signs, as in the Old World, of the substitution 
for cereals of products, such as fruit and vegetables, more suited 
to the requirements of a denser population residing in cities, and 
less adapted to conveyance from a distance. ‘The second region is 
that of the Central Atlantic, and the third that of the South 
Atlantic seaboard. In the latter the system of slavery, which 
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formerly prevailed, has left its traces behind. In the fourth region, 
which comprises the States of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, the climate is hot and the rain 
abundant; there are vast tracts, covered with wood or marsh, . 
which are still uncultivated; metayers abound, as they do also in 
the South Atlantic district, and, as in that district, they are gene- 
rally poor and inclined to idleness, while usury exercises its dis- 
couraging influence. The prevailing produce, which is raised, is 
cotton. With the fifth region we pass further west, and include 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia. With the sixth region we 
come to the central plain. Here the proportion of the productive 
land to the total area is greater than in any other district, and the 
average of productivity exceeds the general average for the States 
as a whole. ‘This is the granary of America. Of the 1,628 million 
bushels of maize, the principal crop raised in the States, 1,031 mil- 
lions come from here; and of the 515 million bushels of wheat, 
248 are produced by this region. In the seventh region the 
plains of the North are placed, including the States of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and the two Dakotas. This is a cold district 
with a long and hard winter, but the warm weather succeeds the 
cold without a break, and vegetation is pushed on with great 
rapidity. ‘The level character of the soil permits of the employ- 
ment of machines, and ensures the advantage that not an acre is 
lost. The fall in the price of corn has led to the substitution of 
some other forms of produce, but the complaints of the fall are 
general. In Dakota are to be found some very large farms, the 
one best known being the Dalrymple farm, with an acreage of 
75,000. In the eighth region, that of the Cordilleras, the great 
want is that of water, and only a small part of the soil is under 
cultivation. ‘The ninth and last region is that of the Pacific sea- 
board, 

In the following chapter M. Levasseur. describes the various 
modes of acquiring land, and investigates the question of mort- 
gages, which has recently attracted no little attention on this side 
of the Atlantic, and has formed the subject of a special imquiry 
in the last American census. There is no necessity to inform the 
readers of this Journal of the results reached in this inquiry, as 
they have been summarised in a paper read before the Society by 
Mr. Porter, the superintendent of the census. It will suffice to 
say that they conflict with some popular notions, and tend to show 
that the bulk of the mortgages are connected with urban rather 
than rural property, and that the burden is less in comparison 
with the value of the property on which it rests than has been 
generally supposed. In his two following chapters M. Levasseur 
describes the general features of the inland and foreign agricultural 
trade of the States. The methods for storing grain, and for transport- 
ing it from the farm to the market, in America itself are explained ; 
und the elaborate organisation of the trade at Chicago, with its 
elevators, its stockyards, and its packing houses, is set forth with 
graphic detail. The circumstances of the external trade are then 
investigated. The amount of wheat exported has grown from a 
proportion of 2 per cent. of the total crop in 1860 to 40 per cent. 
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in 1879-80, and from that it has fallen to 21 per cent. in 1888-89, 
although the abundant harvest of 1891-92 raised the proportion 
again to nearly the percentage of 1879-80, the exact figure being 
37 per cent. The exportation of cotton has increased from about 
r,coo million pounds in 1870 to over 2,000 in 1893. The total 
value of the exports of dead animals in 1893 was 171 million 
dollars; and the number of live animals exported was 358,000. 
The pr incipal purchaser of these exports is England. The cost of 
transportation across the sea, like the cost of transportation within 
the States, has fallen, but in a less degree and with less regularity. 
M. Leyasseur thinks that the day is distant when the domestic 
consumption of America itself will leave no surplus for exportation. 
In his final chapter he furnishes a réswmé of the main con- 
clusions which he has reached, and in an appendix he supplies 
illustrations of his statistics by means of that graphic method, of 
which he is so competent and acknowledged an exponent. 


Co-operative Production. By Benjamin Jones. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1894. 

In these two volumes Mr. Jones deals with a subject of great 
interest, which he is especially qualified to handle. For not only 
does he enjoy the benefit of a long experience of the practical work- 
ing of the co-operative movement in its most successful, phases but 
he has ransacked with untiring diligence the material available for 
the history of the special, and not altogether successful, phase with 
which hedeals in the present book. Much of that material is tobe 
found in out of the way corners, and might be speedily forgotten, 
had it not been given amore permanent place in Mr. Jones’s pages. 
That his treatment is lengthy may be accounted a drawback, but 
it is partly due to the minute detail with which he describes the 
history of the various attempts at co-operative production, and 
to the painstaking care with which he shows the precise particular 
points in which they have failed. That his judgment upon the 
schemes, the story of which he tells, is generally unfavourable may 
be attributed to the intimate knowledge of the real difficulties of 
the problem which he has gained from actual experience of co- 
operative work. ‘That he uses the term ‘‘co-operative production”’ 
in a comprehensive sense, to cover, not merely such enterprises 
of working men sharing among themselves the profits of the under- 
taking as are commonly intended by the term, but also the produc- 
tive departments of the Wholesale Society, which in England at 
least does not recognise as desirable the practice of giving a share 
of the profits to the workmen, and, by a yet further extension, the 
cotton spinning companies: of Oldham, which are to all intents and 
purposes joint stock companies of the ordinary type, save that the 
capital invested in them is largely owned by working men, and 
that they have a hereditary connection with the main co-operative 
movement—that he uses the term in this wide sense may have led 
to undue magnitude in the scale of his treatment, and to some 
misapprehension on the part of his readers of the points really 
involved in the argument. But Mr. Jones is not only or primarily 
responsible for this lax and confusing interpretation. Of the com- 
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prehensiveness of his account there can be no question, and its 
accuracy is beyond impeachment. The subject is first considered 
chronologically, and then trade by trade. The story is undoubtedly 
discouraging to those who regard as a panacea co-operative pro- 
duction (in the more limited and accurate sense of the words, as 
implying a system of sharing profits among the actual workmen 
engaged in an undertaking). But, to those who look upon it as 
one out of many methods of social reform, Mr. Jones’s book is 
not devoid of hope; and both classes of the community will, or 
should be, grateful for having the actual facts placed before 


them. 


The Hvolution of Modern Capitalism. A Study of Machine 
Production. By John A. Hobson. London: Walter Scott, 
1894. 

This is an interesting, if not always convincing, book. Mr. 
Hobson is a writer of independent opinions, and these appear most 
notably in his chapter on “‘machinery and industrial depression,” 
where he returns to the thesis propounded in an earlier work, 
that spending is necessary and, in a true economic sense, *‘ good 
for trade,” and that saving may be injurious to the community. 
We are not convinced by his arguments, either here or in his 
earlier book, and we think that the difference between him and 
the more orthodox economists is largely a matter of words and 
definitions. But we frankly acknowledge that his reasoning on 
the point is marked by considerable subtlety. In the other parts 
of his book he displays equal independence, but his conclusions are 
less disputable, and he contrives to throw some new light on 
old questions. The gradual stages of the ‘‘ epoch-making ” inven- 
tions of the industrial revolution, and the fact that this change 
was a steady evolution rather than a sudden revolution, might be 
cited as illustrations, while his treatment of monopolies, and of the 
connection of wages with efficiency of labour, affords an example of 
his jealous desire to attain the ‘‘ dry ight” of unbiassed truth. He 
commences his book by sketching the condition of industry before 
machinery, which he regards as the inseparable sign and the 
inevitable outcome of the evolution of capitalism. He then reviews 
the successive stages in the development of machine industry, and 
notes the main features of the new industrial structure, which has 
followed on that development, and he then proceeds to give more 
detailed attention to some special consequences of machine pro- 
duction. It has, he holds, led directly to efforts to avoid the dis- 
agreeable incidents of unfettered competition by the institution of 
trusts and other combinations. It has produced depressions, for 
which the true remedy is spending as opposed to saving. It has 
affected the efficiency of labour, the regularity of employment, and 
the employment of women. It has been closely connected with the 
encroachment of urban on rural life, and it may produce a larger 
substitution of collectivist methods for individualistic organisation. 
_ All these topics Mr. Hobson discusses with knowledge and ability, 

and his book will interest, where it does not convince, the social 
Inquirer. 
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teport by Mr. D. F. Schloss on Profit-Sharing. Board of Trade 
(Labour Department). London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1894. 

The Labour Department of the Board of Trade has rendered 
a useful service to economic study by the publication of this re- 
port. It contains, arranged chronologically, a collection of the 
various experiments which have been made in the direction of 
profit-sharing, together with the views, where it has been possible 
to obtain them, of the institutors of such experiments, on the 
success or failure which has attended their efforts. Mr. Schloss 
commences by carefully distinguishing the precise subject which he 
is examining. He separates “ profit-sharing” from stock-holding 
by employees, from premiums given on production, from the share 
system, which prevails largely in the fishing industry, and from 
industrial co-operation, where a bonus on labour is sometimes 
given. He then proceeds to trace year by year the instances of 
true profit-sharing, and he follows this detailed account with an 
epitome of the leading facts and figures, and with some general 
observations on the present position of the question. The total 
number of cases described amounts to 165, of which tor have still 
some such system in force, 51 have abandoned it, and 4 have tried 
to introduce it. Of the remaining 9g, in 7 cases bonus-giving as 
distinguished from profit-sharing is found, and in two others 
stock-holding by employees. A movement in favour of the system 
was felt in 1865, but, Mr. Schloss states, ‘ wore itself out by the 
end of 1867.” The tendency reappeared in 1873 and then again in 
1880, until, in 1889 and 1890, “remarkable activity’? was mani- 
fested. The number of industries, in which it has been introduced, 
is large and varied, but the time, during which the experiments 
have as yet been tested, is,in the majority of cases, but brief. 
The detaiis of the different methods, which have been adopted, are 
very varied. But it is noteworthy that, although foreign experi- 
ments have attracted the greatest amount of attention from 
economic writers, yet, as Mr. Schloss states in his general observa- 
tions, “ not only is the total number of profit-sharing experiments 
(past and present) much larger in this Empire than in any other 
country, but the number of our existing profit-sharing firms is 
greater than that of which any other country in the world can 
boast.”” Of this material for study the Labour Department has, 
in the report before us, furnished a trustworthy account. 


Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice. By Edwin R. A. 
Seligman. American Economic Association, 1894. 

The Theory of Transportation. By Charles H. Cooley. American 
Economic Association, 1894. 

The series of publications, to which these two monographs 
belong, comprises a quantity of material of interest and value for 
the economic student; and the two particular volumes before us 
may well claim a place in this category. The question, with which 
the first deals, is one of immediate interest in view of the recent 
budget; and Professor Seligman, by his previous writings on kin- 
dred topics, has amply demonstrated his competence to accord a 
scientific treatment to it. He first begins by defining his terms, 
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and he shows how the genus of graduation may be divided into the 
species, not always distinguished by other writers, of progressive, 
regressive, and degressive graduation. Of these the first appears 
where the rate of taxation increases as the income or property 
taxed itself increases, in the second case the rate decreases, and in 
the third the rate, starting from a fixed point, decreases not 
upwards but downwards. This was and is the case with our own 
income tax, while the new death duties illustrate progressive taxa- 
tion strictly so-called. Dr. Seligman then reviews the history of 
the question, and shows that, whether the tendency deserve the 
approbation or the censure of economists, it is undoubtedly 
becoming more marked. From the history he proceeds to the 
theory. He dismisses briefly the socialistic theory, which urges 
that in the matter of taxation purely fiscal considerations must be 
subordinated to the distinct and definite promotion of social aims, 
and that taxation must be deliberately used as an engine of distri- 
bution. Akin to the socialistic theory is the theory, which holds 
that progressive taxation finds its justification in the compensation 
due from the State for inequalities in wealth which it has been 
consciously or unconsciously instrumental in creating. The third 
theory, which regards taxation as a payment for services rendered 
or benefits received, leads, on a superficial view, to proportional taxa- 
tion and then conducts to progressive and non-proportional taxa- 
tion. The fourth and final theory—that of faculty—also leads to 
proportional, to degressive, and to progressive taxation. Dr. 
Seligman shows that such are the natural and logical tendencies 
of these various views, and that the actual practice of writers 
holding the tenets has illustrated the tendencies. In a concluding 
chapter to this part of his book, he maintains that progressive 
taxation is supported by theory, but in his third part he allows 
that great difficulties attend its application to American practice. 
His book will, we think, reward the careful study of students and 
politicians ; for he brings the “dry light” of science to bear on 
matters of current controversy. 

Dr. Cooley’s qualification for the task, which he has essayed, 
consists in the fact that he occupied the important position of 
Chief of the Transportation Division of the recent census; and 
he also considers questions of practical interest in the light of 
scientific reasoning. His aim, as he states in his’ preface, is to 
“write a theory of transportation from a sociological standpoint.” 
He first considers the question on its physical side, and traces the 
successive development of transportation by land and by water. 
He then turns to the political and social side, and shows how, 
when the military aspect of society was predominant, the question 
of transportation was regarded from the standpoint of military 
needs, and how, as the military side gave way before the political, 
new considerations arose, and, with the growth of industry, the 
economic organisation of society became actively concerned in the 
question. He devotes an interesting chapter to the ‘location of 
cities,” which, he points out, have a tendency to come into being 
where there is a ‘‘ break”’ in transportation, and he discusses with 
scientific freedom from bias the vexed question of rates and 
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charges. We do not think that the subject has been considered as 
a whole before from the standpoint from which Dr. Cooley regards 
it, and he seems to us to have attained no small measure of success 
in his endeavour to realise the aim he has set before him. The 
great service rendered by the American Economic Association in 
these various monographs makes us once more regret that we 
_ have as yet no similar machinery in operation in this country. 


Notizie sulle Condiziont Industriali della Provincia in Milano. 
Di Leopoldo Sabbatini. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1893. 

This statistical study, which is published under the auspices of 
the Italian Statistical Department, and apparently forms part of a 
comprehensive programme which is eventually to comprise the 
whole of the Italian Kingdom, is devoted to the district of Milan. 
Dr. Sabbatini seems to have executed his task with diligence and 
ability, and, as the result, we have a picture of the district in all 
those aspects which admit of statistical presentation. In the first 
part of the work, the area, the population and its movements, and 
the emigration to the western world, the educational, postal and 
telegraph statistics, the finances of the province and its various 
sources of revenue, the banking and railway statistics, are 
presented and examined. In the second part of the work the 
various industries of the province receive detailed consideration 
under their separate headings. The whole book furnishes an 
exhaustive account of the district with which it deals. 


Die Entwickelung der Australischen Hisenbahnpolitik. Von 
Dr. Moritz Kandt. Berlin: Hans Mamroth, 1894. 

This volume deals with a subject of somewhat limited extent. 
with all the thoroughness which is characteristic of German 
research. The bibliography, which is prefixed, indicates the wide 
area which the author has traversed in the collection of material,. 
and the systematic manner, in which he traces the history of the 
railway development of Australia in his different chapters, demon- 
- strates the use which he has made of this material. Whether it is. 
worth the while of a student to investigate with such minuteness. 
such a fragment of railway history may perhaps suggest itself to 
the English reader, but that the subject is treated with exhaustive: 
erudition cannot be disputed. Dr. Kandt prefixes to his history 
an introduction on the problems of railway politics in their 
theoretical and practical aspects, and that he is qualified to deal 
with such problems the length of those parts of the bibliography, 
which refer to the more general side of the question, are sufficient 
to prove. 


Handwirterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. J. Conrad, Dr.-L. Elster, Dr. W. Lexis, Dr. Edg. Loening. 
Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1890-94. 

By the publication of the six volumes, of which the work 
before us consists, Dr. Conrad and his colleagues may congratu- 
late themselves on having brought to a successful issue a task of 
great difficulty, and of no less importance. ‘And they may perhaps 

362 
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especially congratulate themselves on the fact that they have 

overcome one of the most serious difficulties confronting such a. 
vast undertaking. They have completed it within the compara- 
tively narrow space of five years. The first of the volumes bears 
the date of 1890, and the last that of 1894. To have issued 
within this time half a dozen volumes of the bulk of those 
before us, containing on the average some thousand pages of 
closely printed matter on such a variety of topics, is in itself a 
considerable achievement; and the simultaneous production in the 
three countries of Germany, France, and England of publications, 

which may all be brought under the generic name of dictionaries 
of Political Economy, is not the least encouraging sign of the 
activity with which the study of economics is now being prose- 
cuted. Dr. Conrad’s dictionary naturally bears traces of its © 
distinctive origin, and we may be allowed to say that its strength 
appears to us to he on the historical rather than the theoretical 
side. But the lst of contributors contains not a few names 
eminent in the economic world, and the scheme of the dic- 
tionary, as set forth in the preface, is liberal in spirit and com- 
prehensive in aim. Of the four editors, three are professors of 
Economics, and the other is a professor, as we should call him, of 
Jurisprudence. Among the contributors we may perhaps select 
—although selection may be invidious—the names of Dr. Bauer, 
Dr. Brentano, Dr. Gustav Cohn, Dr. Hasbach, Dr. Inama- 
Sternegg, Dr. Juraschek, Dr. Mayr, Dr. Philippovich, Dr. 
Gustav Schmoller, and Dr. Wieser. Nor is it merely the 
assistance of German-speaking economists and statisticians which 
has been enlisted, but we find also French writers, such as MM. 
Gide and Raffalovich, Scandinavians, such as Professors Scharling 
and Westergaard, Italians, such as Dr. Bodio and Dr. Ferraris, 
besides Americans and our own countrymen. If we take such an 
article, for example, as that on legislation for the protection of 
workmen, we discover that the treatment of the subject for 
Austria is intrusted to a Viennese, and for Hungary to a professor 
from Buda-Pesth. Dr. Bicher, of Bale, deals with Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Russia, and 
the United States are similarly handled by writers belonging to 
the countries of which they treat. Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, and Italy, on the other hand, are discussed by German 
writers. But English writers are not without representatives. 
Mr. Bonar, for instance, is intrusted with articles on Defoe and 
on Malthus, Mr. Elliott writes on the Income Tax, and the 
names of Professors Gonner and Ingram appear in the lst of 
contributors. In spite, however, of such contributions, we cannot 
help thinking that the part of the dictionary, of which we are 
best able and most disposed to judge—that relating to our own 
country—is not free from defects. It may perhaps be questioned 
whether it is wise to introduce at all into such a work accounts 

of writers still living, even if they are confined to the colourless 

record of the various stages of their career, and the enumeration 

of their works, of which the biographical notices in Dr. Conrad’s 

dictionary mainly consist. But, if living writers are introduced, 
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we do not know on what principle of selection Dr. Ely of 
America should be included, and Professor Sidgwick of our own 
country, should be excluded. Nor again do we wish for a moment 
to impeach the competence of such writers as Dr. Brentano to 
deal with such a subject as the history of labour associations 
in England; but it certainly appears to us that the editors 
have been better able to avail themselves of the services of writers 
belonging to other countries in treating of subjects, or branches 
of subjects, specially relating to those countries, than they have 
succeeded in accomplishing in the case of our own. This may 
indeed be a fault, not on the part of the editors, who seem to 
have discharged their onerous duties with admirable diligence 
and impartiality, but on the part of Hnglish writers, unable, 
in consequence of other engagements, or unwilling to contribute. 
But whatever be the cause, the effect remains that some of 
the articles dealing with English matters appear to us to betray 
a want of proportion, if not a defect of knowledge. This is 
especially evident perhaps in the references to books in the biblio- 
graphy following the accounts of English writers such as Jevons, 
Ricardo, and Mill. But such a failing is perhaps almost inevitable, 
and many of the bibliographies seem to us to be admirable alike in 
conception and in execution. Many of the articles also are treated 
by acknowledged authorities on their special subjects. Dr. Bohm 
Bawerk writes on Capital, Dr. Engels (whom we may claim as an 
English resident) on Karl Marx, and Professor Ingram on Cliffe 
Leslie; and those articles, which are unsigned, and therefore rest 
on the responsibility of the editors, seem as carefully written as 
those for which the signature of an individual writer fastens the 
responsibility on a single person. We can hardly offer a more 
flattering compliment to Dr. Conrad and his co-editors than to say 
that we believe that a place is reserved for their dictionary in 
the library of the student, who already possesses, or proposes to 
possess, the completed French dictionary, and the unfinished 
undertaking on which Mr. Inglis Palgrave is now actively 
engaged in our own country. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unirep Kincpom— 
Economic Journal. Vol. w, No. 15, September, 1894— 

The Annual Meeting of the Association: Political Kconomy 
and Journalism: Prof. J. S. Nicholson. Ricardo in Parlia- 
ment (Part Il): Hdwin Cannan. Theory of International 
Value (Part Il): Prof. F.-Y. Hdgeworth. The Report of 
the Labour Commission: D. LZ. Price. The Commercial 
Supremacy of Great Britain (Part I): A. W. Flue. 
Mr. Charles Booth on the Aged Poor: C. S. Loch. 
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Unttep Krxepom—Contd. 
Economic Review. Vol. iv, No. 4, October, 1894— 

The Co-operative Ideal: Rt. Rev. Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Compensation and the Licensing Question: J. J. Cockshott. 
Prediction as a Test in Political Economy: W. D. McDonnell. 
The Plea for a Living Wage: Rev. L. BR. Phelps. 


United STaTES— 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science— 
Vol. v, No. 2, September, 1894— 

The Ultimate Standard of Value: H. von Béhm-Bawerk. 
Relation of Labor Organisations to Trade Instruction: 
FE. W. Bemis. Mortgage Banking in Russia: D. M. 
Frederiksen. 

Supplement, September, 1894— 

Constitution of the Kingdom of Prussia, translated and 

supplied with an Introduction and Notes: J. H. Robinson. 
Vol. v, No. 3, November, 1894— 

Why had Roscher so little influence in England?: W. 
Cunningham. Reasonable Railway Rates: H. T. Newcomb. 
Economic Function of Women: H. T. Devine. Relief 
work in the Dells Memorial Institute: H. S. Dudley. 

Supplement, November, 1894— 

Constitution of the Kingdom of Italy, translated and sup- 
plied with an Introduction and Notes: S. M. Lindsay and 
L. §. Rowe. 

Journal of Political Economy. Vol. i, No. 4, September, 1894— 
California Breadstuffs: H. Davis. Gold and Silver in Santo 

Domingo: J. L. Laughlin. The Formula of Sacrifice: 

H. J. Davenport. 

Political Science Quarterly. Vol. tz, No. 3, September, 1894— 
New York City and the State: A. 0. Bernheim. American 

Administrative Law: EH. Freund. Assimilation of Nation- 

alities: Prof. R. Mayo-Smith. New Wealth: W. Smart. 

Capitalistic Monopolies: Prof. J. W. Jenks. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. ix, No. 1, October, 1894— 
The Wages Fund doctrine at the hands of the German Econo- 
mists: F. W. Taussig. The New Income Tax:: C. F. Dunbar. 

Mortgage Banking in Germany: D. M. Frederiksen. 

Yale Review. Vol. iii, No. 3, November, 1894— 
Recent tendencies in Economic Literature: A. T. Hadley. 

The Connecticut Intestacy Law: C. M. Andrews. 


FRANCE— 
An rome del’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. No. 5, September, 
1894— 
La question tchéque: LZ. Pinkas. L’Evolution industrielle — 
de l’Inde: H. Brenier. 
Journal des Economistes— 
September, 1894— 
Le Capital (concluded in the October number): G. du Puynode. 
La Question des noirs aux Etats-Unis (suite et fin): 
G. N. Tricoche. La journée de huit heures: L. R. 
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France—Contd. 
Journal des Economistes—Contd. 
November, 1894— 

Le Socialisme d’Etat: DZ. Say. Les Idées économiques de 

M. de Caprivi: A. Raffalovich. 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 
No. 10. October, 1894— 

Les Opérations du Mont-de-piété de Paris a différentes 
époques, depuis sa création (1777): H. Duval. Les 
Statistiques médicales pour Varmée de mer: A. de 
Malarce. 

No. 11. November, 1894— 
Statistique agricole des Etats-Unis: Levasseur. Le Denom- 
brement des étrangers en France: V. Turquan. 
La Réforme Sociale— 
No. 90. 16th September, 1894— 
La Réforme des Impdts: H. Cohen. 
No. 91. 1st October, 1894— 

Les moyens de salut: quelques pages oubliées: F. Le 
Play. Monographie d’un grand atelier: La papeterie 
de Monfourat (Gironde) et ses ceuvres patronales: J. 
Champion. 

No. 92. 16th October, 1894— 

L’ceuvre nouvelle. Le comité de défense sociale: L’expan- 
sion de l’ Allemagne dans les pays d’outremer: (. Blondel. 
L’assistance par le travail dans la ville de Paris: 
L. fiviere. 

No. 93. 1st November, 1894— 

Les projets de réglementation du contrat de travail en 
Belgique: Ch. Dejace. les Socialistes et les profits du 
capital dans lindustrie: Hubert-Vallerouz. L’Institution 
des biens de famille en Italie: Prof. S. Spoto. 

No. 94. 16th November, 1894— 

L’Assurance contre le chomage involontaire: EH. Rostand. 
Le morcellement en France avant le xix® siécle: A. des 
Cilleuls. 

No. 95. 1st December, 1894— | 
Les réformes communales. Les fonctionnaires: O. Pyfferoen. 
Revue d Hconomie Politique— 
Nos.9 and 10. September—October, 1894— 

L’Homestead en Amérique: H. Levasseur. La premiére 
statistique des sociétés co-opératives de consommation en 
France: Ch. Gide. Une lettre de Karl Marx (Remarques 
critiques sur le programme socialiste). a conciliation et 
Varbitrage en Angleterre: H. Campredon. 

No. 11. November, 1894— 

L’Histoire de la Démographie: H#. Levasseur. Les Cartels 
(Syndicats industriels) au point de vue de la légis- 
lation: Dr. A. Menzel. Le nouveau régime douanier des 
Colonies et ses résultats: A. Giraulé. Divisibilité ou 
indivisibilité des héritages paysans en France: P. du 
Maroussem. 
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GeRMANY— 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetagebung und Statistik. Band vir, Heft 3, 
1894— 

Der ésterreichische Strafgesetzentwurf und die arbeitende 
Klasse: Dr. H. Heinemann. Erweiterung und Reform 
der deutschen Unfallversicherungsgesetzgebung: Dr. H. 
Lange. Die geplante Agrarreform in Oesterreich: Dr. M. 
Hainisch. 

Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, wnd Volkswirtschaft im 
Deutschen Reich— 

(Abteilung Il.) Heft 3. 1894— 

Die Maximalarbeitstag im Packer- und Romine 
gewerbe: K. Oldenberg. 

Heft 4. 1894— 

Die Reform der Hamburgischen Verwaltung. Betracht- 
-ungen tiber das Wesen der Selbstverwaltung: H. Mun- 
sterberg. Hisenbahnen, Wasserstrassen und der preus- 
sische Staatshaushalt: G. Cohn. Die Reform unserer 
Socialversicherung: W. Kulemann. Die wirtschaftliche 
Krisis des Jahres 1893 in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika: H. von Halle. Die Schweizer Stickerei- 
industrie und ihre Organisation: O. Hintze. 

Jahrbucher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. Dritte Folge— 
Band viti. Heft 3. 1894— 

Die Arbeitsteilung in der Landwirtschaft: Backhaus. Die 
zweite Lesung des Entwurfes eines Biirgerlichen Gesetz- 
buches fiir das Deutsche Reich (continued in next numbers) : 
Greif. Das Gesetz tiber die Abzahlungsgeschafte: L. Fuld. 

Band viii. Heft 4. 1894— 

Vor- und Riickblicke auf Zunftzwang und Gewerbefreiheit : 
K.von Rohrscheidt. Die jugendlichen Berliner unehelicher 
Herkunft: H. Newmann. Reform der deutschen Armen- 
gesetzgebung: H. Loening. Die Hrgebnisse deutschen 
Kriminalstatistik 1882-92 (continued in the next number) : 
G. Lindenberg. 

Band wit. Heft 5. 1894— 

Kritische Betrachtungen zur theoretischen Statistik: DL. von 

Bortkewitsch. Die deutsche Silberkommission: W. Lewis. 
Zeitschrift Sir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staatswissenschaften. 
Band wi. Heft 4. 1894— 

Zur Biographic des Stifters der Physiokratie, Francois 
Quesnay : Prof. A. Oncken. Auf dem Wege zur Gewerbe- 
freiheit in Preussen (concluded): K. von “Rohrschetdt. 

AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift— 
Augqust— September, 1894— 

Die Hauptergebnisse der ésterreichischen Berufsstatistik : 
Dr. H. Rauchberg. Die Fischerei an der adriatischen 
Kiiste Oesterreich im Jahre 1892-93: K. Krafft. 

Oclober, 1894— 

Die oOsterreichischen Assecuranz-Gesellschaften im Jahre 

1892: It. Krickl. 
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Iraty— 
Giornale degli Hconomisti— 
October, 1894— 

La grande e la piccola industria armentizia nell’ appennino 
marchigiano: F. Collett?. a dottrina politico-economica 
di Fr. Ferrara: D. Berardi. Libero scambio, protezione e 
trasformazione agraria in Sicilia: Un libero scambista 
siciliano. 

November, 1894— 

La riforma bancaria: P. des Hssars. Il riordinamento delle 

Borse di commercio: G. Valentt. 
December, 1894— 

Entrate patrimoniali e demanio: A. de Viti de Marco.. Una 
teorla protezionista dei cambi esteri: A. Zagnont. Sei 
anni di protezionismo in Italia, (a proposito del Congresso 
di Milano): F'. Giretiz. 


SWITZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique Suisse— 
1 Quartal-Heft. 1894— 

Die Taubstummenanstalten der Schweiz im Jahre 1892: 
G. Lambelet. Geschichte des Armenwesens im Kanton 
Bern von der Reformation bis auf die nenuere Zeit: 
K. Geiser. Uber die Ruhegehalte und die Versorgung 
der Witwen und Waisen der Lehrer in der Schweiz, 
sowie Materialien und Vorschlage zur Errichtung von 
Pensionskassen fiir Lehrer: Prof. J. H. Graf. 

2 Quartal-Heft. 1894— 

Die Erstellung billiger Wohnungen durch die Gemeinde 
Bern: A. Losche. Vergleichungen der neuesten Volks- 
ziblungsergebnisse mit einer Bevolkerungersstatistik von 
1795: O. H. Mann. Die Entwicklung der Milchwirt- 
schaft mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung derjenigen in der 
Schweiz: Prof. F. Anderegg. Quelques renseignements 
sur la population du canton de Genéve depuis la Restau- 
ration de la République: Dr. H. Kuhne. Die Arbeitslo- 
sigkeit in Ziirich in den Wintern von 1892-93 und 1893-94 
und Versuch einer Arbeitslosen-Statistik: A. Merk. 

3 und 4 Quartal-Heft. 1894— 

Der Hausierhandel in der Schweiz. La mortalité en 
Suisse par suite de phtisie pulmonaire (1877-92). Stich- 
proben tiber Zu- und Abnahme der menschlichen Ster- 
blichkeit seit friitheren Jahrhunderten: J. Durrer. 
Jahres - Versammlung des Verbandes schweizerischer 
amtlicher Statistiker und der schweizerischen statistis- 


chen Gesellschaft den 6 und 7 Juli, 1894, in Ziirich. 


INTERNATIONAL— | 

Bulletin de UInstitut International de Statistique. Tome vii. 
Qeme et derniére Livraison, 1894— 

Movimento della popolazione in alcuni Stati d’ Europa e 

d’ America. Parte IJ. Matrimoni e nascite negli anni 
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InTERNATIONAL— Contd. 
Bulletin de VInstitut International de Statistique. Tome vit. 
Qeme ef derniére Livraison, 1894—Contd. 
1874-92. Appunti statistici sulla emigrazione dall’ 
Europa e sulla immigrazione in America e in Australia. | 
L’imposta progressiva e le riforme tributarie di alcuni 
Stati europei: G. f. Salerno. Dell’ ordinamento degli 
uffici centrali di statistica dell’ Impero di Germania e del 
Regno di Prussia. Hssai d’ anthropométrie militaire : 
Dr. D. Invi. Confronti internazionali di statistica delle 
cause di morte. Sulle condizioni demografiche, edilizie 
ed amministrative di alcune grandi citta italiane ed 
estere. Les impdts et les dettes hypothécaires sur la 
propriété fonciére rustique dans quelques Htats d’Hurope. 


VIL—Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th December, 1894, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—({a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, &c. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, dc. (British). 


Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Annuario del Departamento Nacional de Estadistica | 
correspondiente & 1893. La. SV0........csossessesesessrsuntsn . . 
Comet Exterior Argentino. Afio 1894, No. 82. | The pies ion aA 
Importacion y Exportacion de los primeros semestres | 
de 1898 y 1894, Byo.ns/iusesds lee y 
Higiene Publica. Analesde. (Current monthly numbers) Dr. E. R. Coni 
Buenos Ayres (Province). Boletin mensual de] The Provincial Sta- 


tical Department 


Hstadistica. Afio iv, Nos.3 and 5. 8vo. 1894 .... tistical Bureau 
Burnos Ayres (Crry). Bulletin mensuel de Statis- | The Municipal Sta- 
tique municipale. (Current numbers) ......... tistical Bureau 
CorpoBs. Boletin trimestral de Estadistica muni- ] The Statistical Bu- 

cipal de la Ciudad. Afioi, No.1. 8vo. 1894 .... reau 


Instituto Geografico Argentino. Boletindel, Tomo xv, The Trstitut 
Cuadernos 1—4, Map, 8V0., 1894 ....scscscsseerreerreeneee ama a + 


Austria-Hungary— 
Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch des 
k. k., fiir 1893. Heft 2. Der Bergwerksbetrieb | The Ministry of 
Osterreichs im Jahre 1893. Lief 1. Bergwerks- Agriculture 
Production, | ;8v0s128.1..:.-.siee eee 
“Austria.” Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und Statistik auf) The Statistical De- 
den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels und aa partment, Ministry 
a sere uae numbers), 8vo. 1894 .......... of Commerce 
usweis tuber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von) a 
Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in yee The Central Statisti- 


orten fiir March—August, 1894. Sheets cscs cal. Comemissten 
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Donations—Contd. 





Yonations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd, 
Austria-Hungary— Contd. 

Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k.) 
‘ésterreichisch - ungarischen. (Current numbers.) 
Bre 1LGO40 «she. PP  decdicncncgn bell 

Handel. Statistische Uebersichten betreffend den | The Statistical De- 
auswartigen, des dsterreichisch-ungarischen Zollge- > partment, Ministry 
biets. (Current monthly numbers) «0.0.0.0... ceeseeeees | of Commerce 

Handels. Statistik des auswiirtigen, des dsterreichisch- | 
ungarischen Zollgebiets. Jahre 1892, Bandi; und 


Jahre.1893, Band ii. 2 vols, 8vo. 1894 .............. S| 
Rechtspflege. Ergebnisse des Concursverfahrens, im ) 
BM) ON ree a. nasosc es yareweseesoeee: nensnscenvnsonesisens 





Rechtspflege. Statistische Nachweisungen iiber das 
Civilgerichtliche Depositenwesen, die cumulativen 
Waisencassen, Jahre 1890. Fol.......... 


Sanitaétswesens. Statistik des, fiir 1891. Fol. ae The Central Statisti- 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ cal Commission 


Strafanstalten. Statistische Ubersicht der Verhiltnisse 
der dsterreichischen, und der Gerichts-Gefingnisse 





PR OL o0 rac 5000000 saeseveenesseepesssieresensosevesi 
Waaren-Ausfuhr aus dem allgemeinen oesterreichisch- 

ungarischen Zollgebiete im Jahre 1888. Tol. ........ i 
Hungary— 


Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 1889. Hefte 7, ) 
Das Communicationswesen. 8, Ungarns Rechts- Th ee Raw nt Oe Et 
pflege. 11, Kriegsmacht. 12, Ungarns Feuer- cae poe 
Be yo 8 sr codes atv secesnsosesoucssecvesseoasensessess 

Waarenverkehr der Linder der Ungarischea Krone | 
oS ESS (6) aA ee ee ee J 

Buxowina. Mittheilungen des Statistischen Landes- | The Statistical Bu- 
amtes des Herzogthums, Heft 2. La. 8vo. 1894 reau 
Budapest-— 

Geschichte des Statistischen Bureaus der Haupt- | 
und Residenzstadt Budapest, 1869-94... 8vo..... | 

Infectiésen Erkrankungen, Statistik der, in 1881-91, 
und Untersuchung des Hinflusses der Witterung. a The Municipal Sta- 
eR CO 040. of o.oo. ascudsosossvasienre aca sneacabeiaceacee tistical Bureau 

Volksziihlung. Die Hauptstadt Budapest im Jahre 
1891. Resultate der Volksbeschreibung und, | 
eee AG SV Ore LOOK), .5,..502.-0+-000senranconesecaonnees J 

Pracvue. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel de la 
ville de Prague et des communes-faubourgs. (Cox | 


garian Statistical 
Bureau 








39 


BEE Rate ccctcucacontccoes cas nsny ths onny sos anncedncneseucsns ora 
Belgium— 
Commercial, Tableaux du Mouvement, avec les Pays] The Bureau of Gene- 
Etrangers. (Current monthly MUPLVENS erence ral Statistics 


Brusseits. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel de 
statistique démographique et médicale. (Current > Dr. E. Janssens 


MNO M El egret ate hae ovone- non! -cncatoucssvarsacscrssngues ansteeconsucsneesee 
Bulgaria— 
Commerce avec les Pays Etrangers pendant 1893. my 
Statistique dul Diagrams, 40.2.0... ....iesccnccecorssseevens epee ocemt Je 
Population. Mouvement de la, pendant 1891. 4to. ett 
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Donations—Contd. 





2 By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased), 





(a) Foreign Countries—Oontd. 





China— 
Customs Gazette. April—June, 1894. No. 102. 
ALO. — sesvascuaces iden dtennodtvnen neoethuers ines oes nnn ee tee rn Sir Robert Hart, 
Medizal Reports for the half-years ended 31st March Bart., G.C.M.G. 
and 80th Nept., 1891. 40020 Ais... cecrenees ee rete 
Denmark— 
Bétail du Danemark, le 15 Juillet, 1893. 4to. ............ * 


Importation et exportation, production d’eau-de-vie, | 
de levure, de biére et de sucre de betteraves en orn Statistical Bu- 


BOS. “ALO. © s..ccccseondesuscesnasnsntesonnessaeeever even eaten } Yeau 

Marine Marchande et Navigation du Royaume en | 
L893.  4tO. s.c.scescdesnceatseerevansenscerstt i) euseeeneyeii aan J) 

Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1894. (Current num-] The Danish Political 
DOYB) \..0:0c5.-cesnocesoajesosesnosuuestsversadhentensseatth sane ata ans Economy Society 

Egypt— 

Bulletin mensuel du Commerce extérieur de l Egypte. | The Director - Gene- 

(Current numbers.) La. 8V0.0..2010..c1 eee ral of Customs 


Services Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire de | The Health Depart- | 


V Administration des. (Current numbers)...... ....... ment 


Institut Egyptien. Bulletin. (Current numbers.) } The ineenne 


Svo0. 1893-94 ......ccdhbeaseweseutelttverssssyessscchee eee 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de . Année] The Ministry of Agri- 
1894, Nos. 5, 6...c0cddecccatarasagasdassceratts seine een eee culture 
Album de Statistique Graphique de 1893. Chemins i hata 
de Fer, Navigation intérieure, Navigation ait mater ce gb EO 


Divers.  4ti0. ~ cocvselescuds occesultesssduseeteccelt ane ee 


Budget Général de l’Exercice 1892. Service Colonial. 
Ato. (IS891. \.. cae Li udede dass suvacsbesene says inee tee ameeem 


\ H. Norman, Esq. 
Chemins de Fer Francais. Statistique des, au 31 Dec., The Ministey of Pubs 


1892. Documents divers. 2° Partie. France— Tee 
. ses local. Algérie et Tunisie. 4to. J.J. 
oléra en 1892. Le, Recueil des Travaux du 
Comité consultatif d’ Hygiene publique de France. . i he eee ie ae 
Annexe au tome xxii. Diagrams, 8vo. 1894. ........ at 
Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques Diced 
(Current monthly numbers) ...s..:cstessesseeveseneetesoteeenes vor ae 
Dénombrement de 1891. Résultats statistiques He The Ministry of 
J BVO.® saceoreidonsscsusbveossonsewedetncetensty eEnte ana ate Commerce 
Dénombrement de la Population, 1891. Ministére | The Ministry of the 
de l’Intérieur. “Sv.” ..:1......ckysatb ny Interior 


Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et +s : 
He See oe comparée. (Current ont eae The Mi 
OLS). sistsissnssisresasassstienesoush sacuens yet aR ERESE Rea een 
Navigation intérieure. Statistique de la, Relevé 
général du Tonnage des Marchandises. Année | 
1898.2 vols., maps, &c. > 4tol. mya | The Ministry of Pubs 
Travaux Publics, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statis- r lic Works 
tique et Législation comparée. (Current monthly | 
numbers) 


nance 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France—Contd. 
Travail. Office du— 

Bulletin. (Current monthly numbers.)  8vo. ........ 2 

Etude sur les derniers résultats des assurances | 
sociales en Allemagne et en Autriche, 1° Partie, | The French Labour 
A ME OS 025. .6isssronsgeresondsassvostasensnnsescs r Department 

Statistique des gréves et des recours 4 la conciliation | 
et 4 arbitrage survenus pendant 1893. 8vo. .... J 


Annuaire de Economie Politique et de la Statistique. } Perea 
BI LO) epee eae cove ccessapsseonsoanseessnsesccsasnesesd casi r kia yaw ee 

L’ Economiste Francais. (Current. weekly numbers).... The Editor 

Journal des Eeconomistes. (Current monthly numbers) A 

Le Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)........ a; 

Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- } 


ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly Me 


DUEL ETAL! echt ceccokng: © Set nde eo 
La Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) Sete tie cee ee 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 

NTO Oe Ie E 0 ee hee ee easissspesnoseseosassesnnsasi ances 2? 
Revue d’ Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 

ea aya. danndvetsussconcsesseeecesssesnnnie " 
Keole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Annales. Nos. 5,6. 


oe | a } The Institution 


Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal. (Current The Sheist 
monthly numbers) ......... noc. ce he opel, 


Germany — 

Handel, Auswirtiger, des deutschen Zollgebiets im ) 
Jahre 1893. Theil 2. Darstellung nach Waaren- 
Ree aeseressscaaes digs ceasseesnencenseesecessetiors 

Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- 
weise tiber den Auswirtigen. (Current numbers).... | The Imperial Statis- 

Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter. Statistik der,im{ tical Bureau 
ON OM ee eso chetececcceeyccdeseccee ser ceoseveenees 

Seeschiffahrt. Statistik der, fiir 1893. Abth.1. 4to. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 

VTE TEC 15 (era ea 1 ieee ene 3 

Prussia—Preuss, Statistik. Fol.— 

Heilanstalten im Preussischen Staate wiihrend ) 
Dre ai ces cccntatvereecevesotnerssecsscorate ones 
Irrenanstalten im Preussischen Staate wihrend 





The Royal Prussian 


Landwirthschaftlichen Bodenbenutzung und des > sea ghee Bross 





Ernteertrages im Jahre 1893. Ergebnisse der 
PIPTRPOPC NUTS TLOP SM NLA DS ........scosecesevecvosessarsereoaeanuee 
Sterblichkeit nach Todesursachen und Altersklassen 
der ieeeponnemom ., UN, Jahre: 1892........c..sccdsarers S| 
Berlin— 


Betriebs- Ergebnisse der Orts-, Betriebs-, und) 
Innungs-Krankenkassen sowie der Gemeinde- 
Kranken-Versicherung fiir 1898. 40... Tha Wuriemaeee 

Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und Wit- + ae are tat- 
terung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers) Digranneemt sce 

iStatistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. 19th | 
Jahrgang. Statistik des Jahres 1892. 8vo. ........J 
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“I 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 

HamsurG. Hamburgs Handel und Schiffahrt, 1893. ] The German Consul- 
ALO. .sccecentoninvsansbindy necnalivuss shonteetnab inition te een General, London 

Protokoll iiber die . . . ix Conferenz der Vorstinde der "* 
Statistischen Aemter deutscher Stidte. 26 pp., fol. The | Biased pe 
TBD: occcsncsnseesscoesnsscoeses eatageadbem: wtundeehbencd0es ease =e =oe naa mNnEIES 

Almanach de Gotha, 1893 <...2.5cs.n. ee ee Purchased 


reau of Géorlitz 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band es 
vii, Heft 8, 1894... 20sten ly The Publisher 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Jahrgang xviii, > The Editor 


Heft 3, Abth. 2; und Heft 4, 1894, ....seessseresestesneees wees 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. The Pabiones 
(Current monthly numbers) ............00. cesseseeseseeeeeeeceeees 
Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staats- The Editor 
wissenschaften. Band iii, Hefte 4, 1894................... 
Greece. ATHENS. Bulletin de mortalité pour la ville] The Statistical Bu- 
d’Athénes. (Current monthly numbers) ........ceseeee reau 
Italy— 


Annali di Agricoltura, 1894. No. 206. Zootecnia. 
Provvedimenti a vantaggio della Produzione equina, 


W893-94. SWO. sccsccssesnscucdcccecnceeb-cyeoe eos 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. lii. 
Como. Map, 8vo. . 18940.21....5.3. ee 


Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- | 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers) .................. 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. (Cea 
MumMbers) ......skibikscsasseencivsdbdadcssbsassectieuly. Saenger 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
(Current numbers) «.i.:..cc2.c.ctn. eecodenaesb onset 
Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- | The Director Gene- 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current f ral of Statistics 
RUMDETS) ..c..0nceesencsudebereo-eessestecesecet seh dee ees 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. | 
(Current monthly numbers) ..........scccceceesseocecscercensnes 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. 
Statistica del. (Current monthly numbers) ............ 
Infanzia abbandonata. Statistica della assistenza dell’, 
anni 1890-92. 8vo.  ..cci.<:Jele cee 
Navigazione. Movimento della, nei Porti del Regno 
nell’ anno 1893. Fol.’ 2.5.2.2... eee 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato civile. Anno 
1892, con notizie sommarie per I’ anno 1898 ............ 4 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) \..4-2..2.20e The Editor 
Coney degli Economisti. (Current monthly ne 
CTS) cwnnived.nanugencvacndspdeieinsmone os vhie rol sagee me enna ss aia ee aaa e? 





Japan. Toxro-Fu. Weekly and monthly reports of | The Governor of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. (Current numbers)... Tokio-Fu 


Mexico— 
Amonedaciones e Introducciones de Metales Preciosos) The Statistical Bu- 
a las Casas de Moneda. Afio fiscalde 1892-93. Fol. reau 


i aS Bite, *¢ ated pe ee Be 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Confd. 
Mexico—Contd. 

Boletin semestral de la Direccion General de Esta- 
distica, afio de 1892. No. 10,la.8vo. 1892 0000000... | 

Estadistica general de la Republica Mexicana, afio viii an 
oe A | The Statistical Ba- 

Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos al mes de Jan.- 
April, 1894, y al primer semestre, y al tercer 
trimestre del aiio fiscal de 1893-94. Fol. sesso J 


- 


reau 





Netherlands— 
Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas. Métropole.| The Central Statisti- 
1893 et années antérieures. 8V0...........:....sceceeceeesceneee cal Commission 
Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den 
leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Geral rai aged Mi 
i ence enncenenerenssnnennsnt 
Maandcijfers en andere periodieke opgaven. Uitge-] , fae 
geven door de Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. rales Titus ot Oia 


Interior 


tical Commission 


aaron oan ens mcascesesseevennseceeoes=s 
Scheepvaart. Statistiek der, 1893. Gedeelte 2, 4to.] Dr. G. de Bosch 
rca en ccteeeaecenwe seen oeensove=--neeceeens Kemper 


Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voor- ) 
naamste Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly | oe 
ee Dr We) Verkerk 
Statistiek van den In-, Uit-,en Doorvoer over het | 
ce ES Cc) fs 


Pistorius 


Portugal. Census of 1890. Preliminary Return, slip. } J. Batalha Reis, Esq 
BS Ee : Pay Ge 


Roumania— 
Miscarea populatiunei in comunele urbane. Tablou) The Statistical Bu- 
resumativy. (Current monthly numbers.) Sheets reau 


An appeal to Justice. Voted by citizens of Roumania 
at national meeting held 22nd May, 1894. 8vo. .... 

Ligue Rownaine. Réponse aux déclarations faites par + The League 
le Comte Kalnoky dans la Délégation Hongroise, 
I a en cece ncn dnenvenseecennsesawn J 


Russia— 

Agriculture. Récolte moyenne des Céréales et Pommes } 
de Terre pour 1883-92. (In Russian.) Maps, 8vo. : 

Agriculture. Récolte moyenne des Cér ales 1893. eee Central Statisti- 
“(Un a EE en { cal Committee 

Assurance mutuelle contre l’Incendie, 1889-92. (In 
Russian.) S8vo. area err 

Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de légis ation. : ' 
1s année. Nos. 1-9, ee La Bvoy <3 ee Shee eprshers 

Données statistiques sur Vavance faite en 1891-92 eee 
la subsistance et ’ensemencement, 4 la population 
frappée de disette. (In Russian.) 8vo. 1894 .... 

Fonciére, statistique, des Gouvernements de la Vistule, < The Central Statisti- 
de Courlande, Moscou, Smolensk, Tver, Kharkoy, cal Committee 
Kherson, Pskov, et Mogilev. 9 parts, 8vyo. 1892-93 I 

Population, mouvement de la, en 1889, dans la Russie | 
RUN ESI a cvnswcveeenssioevexecesveccussvesss Febcgioekincteonee J 
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Donations— Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Russia— Contd. 


Prices. Diagram-maps showing prices of rye and oats) The Department of 
in European Russia on the 1st Jan.—Sept., 1894. Commerce and 
Sheets .....ssssseeessenerepsgonaseuvayetebadarsas Sloss yi tNee st neudee ee teeanae Manufactures 

Trade. Current Monthly Returns (in Russian) ........ thea usps 

Finland— 

Commerce et Navigation pendant 1893. 8vo. ........| The Statistical Bu- 
Mouvement de la Population en 1892. 8vo............. reau of Finland 


Société de Géographie de Finlande, Bulletin. ] ; é 
Fennia 9 and ll. 2 vols. Plates, Svo. 1894 Bt The Society 


Spain— 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la] The Director-General 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers) ........cscesccsseeees of Indirect Taxation 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. (Current The Sacist 
monthly numbers). .::.5.sensseesesestoe<snexnetssenstesese eee ences | 


Sweden and Norway— 
SweDEN. Bidrag till Sveriges officiela Statistik.— 
D. Fabriker och Manufakturer, 1892. (Factories) ) 
J. Telegrafvisendet, 1893. (Telegraphs, &c.) .... 
K. Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1892. (Public Health)... 


M. Postverket, 1898. (Postal)... sncscun eee 
O. Landtmiteriet, 1893. (Land Surveys) ............ 
T. Lots-och Fyrinrittningen, &., 1893. (Pilotage, 
EEC)” vies LisdaceresSussuenpesd SeelUanD Reece cote CnaRin arta teen a 
U. Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser, 1892. 
(Poor Relieh) s,.sdccssrdstateeere eee 
General Sammandrag dfver 1893 ars Bevillning- 
FOL, ou. stecconeeyeenests secetucbeateteaestenodts iss esas aaa 


Kapital-Konto till Riks-Hufvud-Boken, 1893. Fol. | The Central Statisti- 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stillning, 1893. { cal Bureau, Stock- 
rae kt) ene Gert Mk holm 
Ofversigt af de enskilda sedelutgifvande bankernas, | 
&e., 1893. Bol... icccocsocsseeomesspenscessncsesces ee eee 
Riksstat for ar 1895. SmI4t0. 7... 
Rikets in-och Utférsel. Jan.—July, 1889-93 to 
Jan.—J une, 1890-94. .12 parts | ...0o:).cseueaemee 
Sammandrag af de enskilda sedelutgifvande.. . 
July, 18983—June, 1894. 12 parts ...1.......scerreccssee 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stillning. July, 1893— 
June, 1894,. 12 parts <2 ie eee 
Statistisk Tidskvift, No.2, 1894. 80. ccccscssssccssseee | 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksbanken, &e., ar 1893. Fol.J 
Norway. Norges officielle statistik. 8° Rekke. 8yo. 
189. Hospices. d’aliénés, 1892 cymes ee 5 
190. Successions, faillites, et biens pupillaires, 1891 | 
191. Commerce pendant 1893 oeyiasneee ee | The Central Statisti- 


192. Navigation pendant 1892  .......cscssrsssssssssesons sors . 
198. Caisses d’Epargne, 1893 ....csse.cs.ssssssensssteesssseooes r ae Bure 
194, Prisons départementales, 1892 ......scsseseeveseres | Bs 


195. Instruction publique, 1890. iiiease cee 
196, Finances des communes pendant 1891............: J 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Switzerland— 
Alcools. Rapport...concernant la gestion et le ar. 
compte de Rees eegpout L893. “Sv0.. ....1.-....0008 Bebe eM 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Cur-] The Federal Statis- 
PeTpeWOCWLY TIEN eS tyivekenevesictesnsesteselsces oqsasies desenes tical Bureau 
Commerce de la Suisse. Statistique du, ‘Rapport 
CVC aS (Sire. 1 UCU 7 The Federal Depart- 
Commerce de la Suisse avec ?Etranger. Statistique ment of Customs 


du, en 1893. La fol., diagrams, 1894....0.00...... ccs 
Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1894. Hefte 1—4, a) The: Poderaietare: 
(PUI PELU SG OE EUS MMe te RET acs c6t caccsccossssccssesoysacesncessesence 
Recrues. Examen pédagogique des, en automne, 1893. 
Aargau— 
Aargauische Statistische Mitteilung fiir 1893. 
Heft1. Landwirtschaftsstatistik pro 1891-98. Fol. | The Statistical 
Reorganisation des landwirtschaftlichen Kredit- Bureau 
SN I OL Perit. cise suwsd ss eocsencsaseseccennse eet ovee 


tical Bureau 


Schweizerischen Handels- und _  Industrie-Verein. 
Handel und Industrie der Schweiz. Bericht iiber, } The Association 
Bre eR EAU LOG An oo favecesesscoouccevedsces coonsscccccvesss 


United States— 
Agricultural Department. Monthly reports of the] The Department of 
Statistician on Crops, &c. (Current numbers) ........ Agriculture 
Compendium of the Eleventh Census, 1890. Part 2, ) 
Vital and Social Statistics ; Educational and Church 
Statistics ; Wealth, Debt, and Taxation; Mineral 
Industries; insurance; Foreign born Population; ‘ The Hon. the Secre- 





Manufactures. La. 8v0. 1894 wu e tary of the Interior 
Census, 1890. Vital Statistics of New York City and 
Brooklyn, covering a period of six years ending | 
31st May, 1890. “Maps, MET 5 Ran cu SesbdpsGansonne a) 
Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo.| The Department of 
a ice eea seta Pec cscsecocwcvsesneesvssevessavesscesaneioveonies State 


Custcms Law of 1894 compared with the Customs> | 
Law of 1890, with rates of the Mills Bill of 1888, 
and the Wilson Bill of 1894 (with Table of average | 
WarecLOremp tates) en OVO. ~ 1894. 0...) ...cc.cscsesoesceeaocensees Tout hs 
Diagrams showing (1) Immigration into the United sa eee ane 
States from 1885-94. (2) Exports and Imports of ; a 
Gold and Silver, 1890-91—1893-94. (8) Value of 
Exports and Imports of Merchandise, 1890-91— 





Oe PE MI BOG Mass sescxcesesenncsksencidaceevnsarccesseansenapasosass 

Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash ) 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets. ....-cccsseee 

Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and t The Secretary of the 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Trea-f ‘Treasury 
sury. Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) | 
Be RM ee esta ec oet ote 0, Poss cte dc onunonuassescsoesdaecsuedlise oesvsoneedse 

Education. Report of the Commissioner of, for the ) The Commissioner of 
Wed SOU ERY OIS 2 (OVO sccvercovcatsternlessesiiiacest cedevus Education 


Ethnology. Bureau of. Tenth Acmnuals Report for 
1888-89 ; also, The Pamunkey Indians of Virginia, r 
The Maya ae Bibliography of the Walt shan he Bureau 
Languages. Plates. La. 8v0.  1898-9di...ssecccccoes ne 


VOL. LVII. PART Iv. oD 


"40 Miscellanea. [ Dec. 


Donations— Contd. 
See CT aaa aaa 
| By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased), 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Imports and Exports. Summary Statement of. (Cur-] Bureau of Statistics, 
rent monthly numbers) s<cevessscuseras tev eeee eee en renee Treasury Depart. 


Index-Catalogue of Library of hors od Subs The Surgeon-Gene- 


Office, United States Army. Authors and Subjects. val 


Vol. xv. Universidad—Vzoroff. La. 8vo. 1894... 
Observations made during 1889 at the United States 
Naval Observatory; with one Appendix. 4to. > The Superintendent 


L893 ....eccncccoodssessneedsonangpiemesslhititens nelit teeta os ¥Qwalhe tei tate ma mE 
Connecticut State Board of Health. Monthly 
Bulletins. (Current numbers),,....crcsstscsecsneneceaeiee } The Board of Health 
Lllinois— ' 
Mining and Labor Laws of the State, as amended 
and in force on and after Ist July, 1893................. | The Bureau of. 
Statistics of Coal in Illinois, 1893, and Annual Labour Statistics 
Reports of State Inspectors of Mines. 8vo. ........ J 
Towa, State Bureau of Labor. The Labor Bulletin. 
Vol. 1, Nos. 2—5, 18945" 4to.” o.oo iiceeseraeennene eee i 4 
Massachusetts— : 
Health. Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Board 
of, for the a 1892-93. Sd ea ae eRe The Board of Health 
Labor. Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Statistics of. March, 1894. Sv0. ....c.ccccc..00000s The Bureau of 
Manufactures. Annual Statistics of, 1893. Eighth Labour Statistics 
Report. SV0.' .cnveccaceccutistondens dbs cesdidovteetiacd tte eam 
Banker’s Magazine. (Current monthly numbers)............ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ a 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
NUMDELS) Aavtschacsssccessvesseobtessneddocisassthidusbeseleoeeneigee eee 43 


Investor's Supplement and State and City Supple- 
ment to Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
(Current num ders) ..0:-iseopsennee sense conlennionigdlaqia tae en em 

Employer and Employed. Oct., 1894. 8V0. oes The Publisher 

Journal of Political Economy. Vol. ii, No. 4, 1894 .... ba 

Political Science Quarterly. Vol.ix, No.3, Sept., 1894.... The Editor 

‘Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. ix, No. 1, Oct., 

LBQAL i saitocsavines nie seve Cea htaemie gE a SOL aD IN Ddar e tenee ah) 

Yale Review. . Vol. ii, No. 3, Noy., 1894 22.5....ceeee 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. ) 
Annals. Vol. v, Nos. 2 and 3. 1894. Also Supple- | 
ments to the Annals: Constitution of the Kingdom > The Academy 
of Prussia, and Constitution of the Kingdom of | 
Italy:; 8vo, 1894 .f.4..acscsemon testeniner ee 

American Economic Association. Publications. Vol. 
vi, Nos. 4 and 5, Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States: #. W. Bemis, 1891. Vol. viii, 
No. 6, First Stages of the Tariff Policy of the 
United States: W. Hill, 1893. Vol. ix, Nos. 1 and | The Association 
2, Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice: - 

Hi. R. A. Seligman, 1894. No. 3, Theory of Trans- 
portation : Charles H. Cooley, 1894. Handbook of 
the Association, 1894, with Report of Fifth Annual 
Meeting, Chicago .1893. /8vo0.e- 2 caine 

American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. 

(Current numbers) s.,.cidcsssouasteten nena 
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(when not pH chased). 


Donations, 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Thesdonet 
Vol. xxxiii, No. 145, 1894. Plates .c.cccsscccceseeees chars 
Franklin Institute, Journal. (Current monthly num- 
yo Fee ete eae ccasc aces coovsenssecesnsenres 
bie Institution. Annual Reports of the 
Board of Regents for 1892, and Reports of the | The Smithsonian In- 


The Institute 


United States National Museum for 1891 and 1892. stitution 
VOTE LALCS OVO TOO LHI wcccssesscsnsssoicrssecossvcsses ence 
Uruguay— 
Anuario Demografico de la Republica Oriental del 
Uruguay. DSc ick ae The Statistical Bu- 
Montevipeo. Boletin mensual demografico. - (Cur- reau 
Ber ey cele cesccnscccssssoces-oseceesasncasonces 
Lnternational— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current num- ThasBasedtarel ca 6 
ee otic se cag estos ocsnceecsciccecsseseseeesceoees 


Bulletin de 1’Institut International de Statistique. 


Tome vii. 2° et derniére livraison. 1894 ............00. ral of Statistics of 


{ The Director-Gene- 
Italy 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 


Prices and Wages in India (11th issue). Fol... J. E. O’Conor, Esq. 
Sanitary Measures in India. Report on, in 1892-93. 
OT OSCE) 1s re The India Office 


Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 
1883-84 to 1892-93. [C-7513.] 8vo. 1894.0... 
Trade of India. Review of, in 1893-94. Foreign | J. E. O’Conor, Esq., 
E. 


Sea-borne, Trans-Frontier, and Coasting Trade ........ CAE 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly) The Department of 
PP GCOUMIST (UENCE NUMDETS) — ...........cc.cecceseseeseennre Finance and Com- 
Trade and Navigation. (Current Monthly Accounts) merce, Calcutta 
Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)........0 The Editor 
Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Senta Ox, Part 2, No.2. 1894. ........... } The society 


Proceedings. July and August, 1894............sssccseees 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Statistical Year-Book of Canada for 1893. 9th year | The Department of 
BR aco ce nace ncnvenncou-syecnesrorvscgneveresassayeass Agriculture 
Sessional Papers. Session 1894. Vols.— 
i, Report of Auditor-General on Appropriation ) 
BT UERRERIU CEO ooo 8. oca-crencos sce rsoensensuencscrsesoncee 
ii. Public Accounts for 1892-93. Lists of Share- 
holders in Chartered Banks, 1893. Unpaid ; . 
Dividends, 1893 eh sea fin neavd C see Bourinot, 
ili. Report of Superintendent of Insurance for ae 
1893. Business of Canadian Insurance Com- 
Re aRR EOE DID Ea rssevatreccorisent\acasersersonesransnshs Ae tame Le 3 
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Donations. | (when not purchased). 





(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Sessional Papers. Session 1894. Vols.— 

iv. Report of Department of Trade and Commerce ) 
for 1892-93, and on the Mission to Australia. 
The Colonial Conference. ..c.isc,s.cesssseen ene ee 

y. Trade and Navigation for 1892-93, Inland 
Revenues, &C.5.1892-93 ©...2,.csstaregssseveneuseeette se same 

Colonial Conference, 1894. Proceedings of the, held 

in Ottawa, 28th June—9th July, 1894. Map ......... 
Fisheries of Province of Ontario. Report on, 1893.... 
Insurance. Report of Superintendent of, for 1893.... | 





Dr. J. G. Bourinot, 
C.M.G. 


Lachine Canal Bridges. Evidence taken by Com- 
mittee On, L894  ........<ssesses0scogasuernssceerte sedis tetas eee | 
Poultry and Eggs. Production of, and markets for 
Canadian. 1894)...0.,....:ccssscessessersaseeyseeeee ss conten ee 
School Laws and other Educational Matters in Assini- 
boia, Prince Edward Island, &e., &e. 1894.0... uy 
Loan Companies and Building Societies. Report on, 
for 1893, with comparative Tables of the chief 
items for years from 1867 to 1893. 8V0.  ......-.e1000-0- + N.S. Garland, Esq. 
Banks acting under Charters. Monthly Statements of. 
(Current numbers) «..issscscss1se.-20seee ee 
Ontario. Bureau of Industries. Annual Reports| The Bureau of In- 
for 1885-92. 8 vols. Maps, &c., 8vo. 1886-94. .... dustries 





Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current weekly . 
TNUINDELS ) s-0+0c:+sereonsevesciteseaateheyence ferns einen eee } pee oS 


Ceylon. Government Railways. Report of General| The General Mana- 
Manager ford893.1 Hol. vivinicco.:seessenierteee ieee ger 


Mauritius. Blue Book for the Colony of Mauritius, | The Colonial Secre- 
T8993. Fol, <,...Aciessosecsssootsnasesabe lisvbapgenerseel eae: tee ana ne tary 


New South Wales— 
General Report on Eleventh Census, 1891. Diagrams) 





GNC: Maps, 460....s.0-<a+osccs00 sees oapeacgowit ety ate ae ee The Government 
Statisticians’ Report on Eleventh Census, 1891. Second Statistician 

instalment. 4to. 1894.25 cies--scyp ater ee 
Postal and Telegraph Conference, held in New) 

Zealand in March, 1894. Report of. Map, fol. .... 
Postmaster-General. Annual Report of, for 1898........ | The Agent -General 
Public Accounts for 1893, with Twenty-third Annual+ for New South 

Report of Auditor-General. Fol. ...ccccccceccee seseees Wales 
Statistical Account of the Seven Colonies of Austral- 

asia. Maps and diagrams, 870. 1898.0... ssseenees | 


Statistical Register for 1893 and previous years. ) 


Parts 4, Accumulation; 5, Land Settlement, Agri- ms Governient 


cultural, Pastoral, and Mineral Statistics; 6, Manu- Statist 


factories and works; 7, Population and vital 
Statistics, SV0...ciiadus.ssesesnedes henna iets teen 4 


New Zealand— 
Government Insurance Department. ‘Triennial In- 


vestigation, 1893. Fourth Division of Profits. } The Department 
Annual Report, 1893," 40. gansta ee 


~7 
ie 
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Donations—Contd. 





i By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased), 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
New Zealand—Contd. 
Labour Department. Journal of the, 8vo. (Current | The Labour Depart- 


ee NN ea OP esac Recs yaa les casde dens icsnencssiauesocs ment 
Minerals and Mining. Papers and Reports relating | The Hon. the Minis- 
Pomme apsiand: plans, 10le 1994 oo... essscsoncenteeevencees ter of Mines 
Official Year-Book, 1894. Maps, 870.........scsssssscssesenes Ties Heeisiter, ene: 


ral, Wellington 


Queensland— 
Supplements to the Government Gazette (ee) 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ......... cee 
Friendly Societies and Buildimg Societies. Highth 








Pieporr or Hemictrar Of., Vol. L894 oo... cseeees t The Registrar-Gene- 
Trade Unions. Eighth Annual Report of the Registrar ral of Queensland 
ennai sennsiinaesonnesasceesesoseosurevareredticn 
Vital Statistics, 1893. Thirty-fourth Annuai Report 
by the Registrar-General. Fol. 1894. ............00000 J 


South Australia— 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current | The Registrar-Gene- 


OM Be Man. eAc sod ce scedh-s-seequcovierescsneasoneeseaace ral of 8. Australia 
Census of 1891. Part ix, Occupations of the People. | The Superintendent 
Myce eid vcs nsoscevsovcuneosseceoseersnseceeests of Census 
Straits Settlements. The Perak Government Gazette.| The Government 
Oa OCH FTI DCTS) 2, ccc. ns.-5veecensesencreeessoorecevcosons Secretary 
Tasmania. Statistics of the Colony for 1893. Diagram.| The Government 
tN E60 Fong sa oeceticwesiushvesvacessscvevednoesvonnceesong Statistician 
Victoria— 
Public Library, Museums, and National Gallery of rit. 
Victoria. Report of Trustees for 1898. 8vo. ........ gr 


Statistical Register of the Colony for 1892. Fol. ........ The Hon. the Premier 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1898. Parts 2, 
Population; 3, Finance, &c.; 4, Interchange; 5, H. H. Hayter, Hsq., 
Vital Statistics, &c.; 6, Accumulation... eee ays hc 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Agricultural Returns. Statistical Tables, showing 
acreage under Crops and Grass, and the number of | The Board of Agri- 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs in the United culture 


CLAM VOD osccdeosscannscessecsaresacenscnaseas iow vare tees . 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers).... The Board of Trade 
Bankruptcy. Annual Report on (804). 1894............ *) 
Canal Rates, Tolls, &c. Report of Select Committee | 
Fp ssacsekcseneavesedoraveuecoctesucosee;cnsecosensesanes r Purchased 
Convicé Prisons. Report on, for 1893-94. 8vo. 1894 | 
Binance Accounts for 1893-94.  SV0. ......rserecessreneeseres 3 


Memorandum presented to the Royal Commissioners KCB. 


Financial relations between Great Britain and sionon cen ie Wo analton 
appointed to consider the. Fol. 1894 ..........sssccsee 


74,4, Miscellanea. [ Dec. 


Donations—Contd. 


By whom Presented 


Dunations. (when not purchased). 





(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. | 
United Kingdom— Contd. 

Food Adulteration. Report of Select Committee on ) 
(258). 1894 renseccosencooinssarecthsersnene teamaanes ts tatneee ene | 

Friendly Societies. Report on, for 1893. Part A .... } Purchased 
Labour Commission. Foreign Reports. Vol. 6. | 
France, 1898 ss... issatsgvece+nasssedreecsese vers inate at eae Eee J 
Labour Department of Board of Trade. Report on | 
the work of, (1893-94), with supplement containing 


abstract of Labour Statistics. [C~7565.] 8vo. ........ eee ce 
Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of } aa rel of 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ fisenws 
Profit Sharing. Report by Mr. D. F. Schloss on 
[C-7458.] 8v0. 1894) i.e simcstseneyscnensee ne eeean a J 


Railway Companies. General Report on Share and 
Loan Capital, traffic in Passengers and Goods, &c., } The Board of Trade 
of, for 1893. [C-7578.)" 1804s em 

Railways in the United Kingdom. Summary of Statis- ae 
tics of for 1883 and 1889.93. Sheet che aFapne cette J. BEAU, SSR 

Statistical Abstract for United Kingdom in each of 
the last fifteen years from 1879 to 1893. [C-7 ma The Board of Trade 
BVO. L894 \....ciercssosssenccenntoss seoevieesesonces siteeer tet ena 

Savings Banks. Return (175). 1894 sc cecsseus ones 

Town Improvements. Report of Select Goin Purchased 
Of. (292). 1894 2. sia sesersssanreesesretbenseornenseereee eames 

Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) .... 

United States Tariff. Return respecting the Cratos The Board of Trade 
Tariff, &c., &c. [C-7579.) 18040 een eee 


England and Wales— 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1894; Births 


and Deaths to Sept., 1894. No. 188 0... .scsseeoes .. | The Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven ral of England 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 8 parts, | The Trustees of the 
AGO. L894) o..is..ctssedsemssossosenaymcnatensee tenses mee aaa Museum 


West Sussex— 
Twentieth Annual Report on condition of the com- 
bined Sanitary District for 1893. S8vo. ...... ....0 
Report on the Epidemic of Enteric Fever in 1893 in 
Worthing. Plans and diagrams, 8vo. 1894........ 
London County Council— 
Annual Report of the Medical Officer of Health, ) 
1892. Diagrams, &e:, fol. meee ee eee gereseseesens 
Diphtheria in London. Preliminary Memorandum 
by the Medical Officer on the Increase of. 
Diagrams, fol. 9 1894.~. ces. ee 
London Technical Education Gazette. Nos. 1 and 2. 
Pol, | UBQ4- 00. htscsse(osucvsoe aaa ges tected cee eee 
London School Board. Report of School Management 
meen for year ended Lady-Day, 1894. La. } The Board 
Ola vsscvensesensinsoveatdeeeehasodnabonseo aeigiys aeneRR RCM etc: Ae tana 
Battersea. Incorporated Vestry of the Parish of St. 
Mary. Annual Report for 1893-94. Map, 8vo. .... The ot 
Mancuester. Weekly and Quarterly Returns of 


me eae Officer of Health. (Current nn | The Medical Officer 
ers 


Dr. Charles Kelly 


| The London County 
f) Coungil 
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a eh = 


Donations. | 


(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
Ireland— 
Agricultural Statistics for 1893. (7531) ....eeeeseeseseeees Purchased 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the } 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly 


Pee NgRYR EA MANE Ral Fe eee cee 0 2ac elutn cet badasdvechsascen ibsnasvelaces ‘ 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1894, Births + Sr etna ohn 
and Deaths to Sept., 1894. No. 128 wuss | cae 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Thirtieth Annual | 
Report of Registrar-General for 1893. [C-7535].... J 


PIO tbe PALMtIES LOY 1 SOD «cesses scoecsceoreasnessveser oneved 
Lunacy (Ireland). Forty-third Report of Inspectors. } Purchased 
MR le acters cheeks og yowte sch oes saeoisaysctoet busddeseavdcotos 


Reformatory Schools. Report for 1893. 8vo..... 


Scotland—. 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) 

Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 
registered during quarter ending 30th Sept., 1894... a1 og eae ta 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Thirty-eighth detailed Lanabe. 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General of, 
(Abstracts of 1892.) [C-—7482.] 80. vee eeeees 

Education (Scotland). Report for 1893-94.  8vo..... ) 

PUMMICH ene UIBieCS TOP LSID 6). scscccncviheies cesssseneee veocensoesedaten 

Lunacy (Scotland). Thirty-sixth Report of Com- > Purchased 
Bs MIA PIO hack desta acocastesterendsonessonses ends | 

Prisons (Scotland). Report on, for 1893-94. (7470) J 


The Registrar-G ene: 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Abbott (S. W.)— 


National Registration a necessity (Tract). 1894 ........ 
Necessity of a revision of the classification and | The State Board ‘of 
nomenclature employed in the Vital Statistics of Health, Boston 


Massachusetts. 11 pp., 8V0. 1892............carcesseseovere 
BRAMWELL (FREDERICK). Some reminiscences of steam 
locomotion on common roads. 26 pp., 8vo. 1894 . 
CHatmers (Ancu. K.). <A new Life Table for Glasgow 

based on the mortality of the ten years 1881-90. 
vi + 47 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Glasgow, 1894 . o 
ConraD (Dr. J.). Die Statistik der Universitat Halle} 
wihrend der 200 Jahre ihres Bestehens. 178 pp., 4to. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


No. 9, ApELPHI TERRACE, Stranp, W.C., Lonpon. 


NOTICES TO FELLOWS. 








December, 1894: 
Tue Council desire to call the attention of the Fellows to the fact 
that notwithstanding the change in the name of the Society by 
the addition of the word ‘“ Royal,” they are still, in using letters 
after their names, signifying the membership of the Society, only 
entitled under Rule 6, to use the letters F:S.8., 


ANNUAL Subscriptions are due in advance, on the 1st of January in 
each year. A Form for authorising a Banker or Agent to pay the 
Subscription Annually will be forwarded by the Assistant Secretary, 
on application. When convenient, this mode of payment is recom- 
mended. Drafts should be made payable to the order of ‘The 
Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘* Messrs. Drummond and Co.” 


To be included in the Ballot at any particular Monthly Meeting, the 
Nomination Papers of Candidates for Fellowship, must be lodged at 
the Office of the Society, at least six days before the date of such 
Meeting. 


FrLtows who may desire to receive Special and Separate Notices of 
each Paper to be read before the Society at the Monthly Meetings, 
should indicate their wishes to the Assistant Secretary. 





Tue Monthly Meetings of the Society will, during the Session 
1894-95, be held in the afternoon at 4.45 p.m., instead of at 
7.45 P.M. 

Tea and coffee will be served at 4.30 p.m., instead of after the 
Meeting. 

On such days the Office, Library and Reading Room of the 
Society (9, Adelphi Terrace) will be closed at 4 p.m. 


Tus Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 
Fellows from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., excepting on Saturdays, when they 
are closed at 2p.m. The Society’s Rooms are entirely closed during 
the month of September, but books required by Fellows can be 
obtained from the Library on application. 


Fettows borrowing books from the Library are requested to be 
good enough to return them with as little delay as possible, but 
without fail at the expiration of a month, and without waiting for 
them to be recalled. (See p. 71.) 


Frettows changing their Addresses are requested to notify the 
same to the Assistant Secretary, so that delay in forwarding com- 
munications, or the Journal, may be avoided. 
By OrDER oF THE Executive Commirrer., 
Boars 


A. 
CALENDAR FOR THE SESSION 1894-95, 
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The dates of the Monthly Meetings of the Society, at which Papers are read and 
discussed, are marked in the Calendar above by Black Figures. 


The Chair will be taken at 4.45 p.m., precisely. 





These Meetings are held, by permission of the Committee of Council on 
Education, in The Lecture Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
28, Jermyn Street, S.W. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
WILL BE HELD ON THE 251TH JUNE, 1895, AT 5 P.M, 
AT 9, ADELPHI TERRACE 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Wrogramme of the Sessior 1894-95. 


THE 
MONTHLY MEETINGS 
ARE HELD ON THE 
Tairp TurspAy 1x THE Montus or NovEMBER—JUNE 
(ExcEPT APRIL); 


In the LECTURE THEATRE of the MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
28, JERMYN STREET, S.W., at 4.45 p.m. 


Tuesday, Nov. 20 Tuesday, March 19 
“ Dec. 18 a April 23 
x Jan. 15 - May 21 
nm Feb. 19 ‘ June 18 


The following Papers have been read (Dec., 1894) :— 


The President’s Inaugural Address on “ The Relations between 
Morals, Economics, and Statistics.” By the Right Hon. 
Lorp Farrer. (Delivered 20th November.) 

“The Eleventh United States Census.” By the Hon. Ropert 
P. Porrer (Superintendent of the Census), and Description 
of the Hollerith Electrical Counting Machine. By Dr. H. 

Ho.teritxe, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. (Read. at a Special 
Meeting the 4th. December.) 

* Alien Immigration.” By Grorrrey Drags, M.A. (Read 

18th December.,)) 


The following Papers have been offered; and from 
these and from others that may yet be offered, a selec- 
tion will be made by the Council :-— 


*‘ Changes in Average Wages in Great Britain since 1860.” By 
A. L. Bowery, B.A. 

“Progress of Friendly Societies and similar Institutions during 
the Ten Years 1884-94.” By E. W. Brasrook, F.S,A. 

*¢ An Inquiry into the Supply of Wheat.” By R. F. Crawrorp. 

“ Recent Changes in the Distribution of Wealth in England.” 
By Bengamin Kipp. 

“The Agricultural Depression and the Oxford Colleges.” By 
L. L. Price, M.A. 

¢ Municipal Finance, or Local Taxation and Local Expenditure, 
as illustrated by the case of the City of Birmingham.” By 
E. Orrorp Smita, Town Clerk of Birmingham. 

‘Some Illustrations of Friendly Society Finance” By Rev. J. 
Frome Wixxinson, M.A. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


AN OUTLINE OF ITS OBJECTS. 


Tue Royal Statistical Society was founded, in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its objects being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
on and illustrating the complex relations of modern society in its 
social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts which can 
be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, to form a 
Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 

The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. iIt now 
possesses a-valuable Library of about 80,000 volumes, .and a 
Reading Room. Monthly meetings are held from November 
‘to June, which -are well attended, and cultivate among its 
‘Fellows an active spirit of investigation; the Papers.read before the 
Society are, with an abstract-of the discussions thereon, published 
‘In its Journal, which now consists of fifty-seven annual volumes, and 
forms of itself a valuable library of reference. 


The Society “has originated and statistically conducted many 
special inquiries.on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal, or issued separately. 


To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
ccomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled te 
publish standard works on Economic Science and Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, as would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is Obviously a great desideratum. 


The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Konorary Fellows, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of over one thousand Members. 


The Annual Subscription to the Society is Zwo Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. Fellows may, on joining the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subscriptions 
by a payment of Twenty Guineas. 


The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(reference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the cgnvenience of Members. | 

_ Nomination Forms and any further information will be far- 
nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 9, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, W C., London. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


LIST OF THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Note.-—Sets—or Copies ef any number—of the Journal, or of 
the other Publications of the Society (if not out of print), can be 
obtained of the publisher, E. Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, London, 8.W., or through any bookseller. 








Price, 
Proceedings— ; 
COs Pomel vole S70... 1834-37 -..csssecrocause \ (Out of print) 
Transactions— | 
Woleieparc.., [45 pp. 4to. 1837 -..2..... } 2 
Journal (published quarterly)— 
Glee S V0; BOS8-94: © i. cccccscvoonsesves 5s. each part* 


General Analytical Index to Vols. 1—50 of the } 
Journal (1838-87). In 4 parts. 8vo.— | 
(1) For the First Fifteen Volumes (1838-52) 


Gi) Wor the Ten Volumes (1858-62) sccccccss. ogee Ch Ball 
(iii) For the Ten Volumes (1868-72)..............0 
(iv) For the Fifteen Volumes (1873-87). ........ J 
First Report of a Committee on Beneficent In- 
stitutions. I. The Medical Charities of the 2s. 6d. 
ete ODOUseeOO DDR OVO. 1857 ..2.......cccncessecsces 
Catalogue of the Library— | : 
Bp S01 1859... cccsssesstesesses (Out of print) 
Statistics of the Farm School System of the 
Continent (reprinted from the Journal, with ‘| Is 
Preface and Notes). 63 pp. 8vo. 1878........ 
Catalogue of the Library (New)— 10s 
iv-+573 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. 1884 f i 
Index to the Catalogue of 1884— 10 
i+ 872 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. 1886 o 
Jubilee Volume— 10s. 6d 
Bee r2 pp Cloth, 8vo. 1885... } ae 
List of Fellows, Rules and Bye-Laws, Regu- 
lations of the Library, and Outline of the Issued 
Objects of the Society, &c. eratuitously 


Corrected annually to 3lst December. 8vo. 


Price of back Numbers of the Journal, gc., to Fellows only. 


Fellows only, can obtain sets—or single copies of any number—of 
the Journal, or copies of the other Publications, at the Society’s 
Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 

By different resolutions of the Council, the prices charged to 
Members are as follows :—(a.) back numbers of the Journal of the 
Society, three-fifths of the publishing price; (b.) each part of the 
General Index to the Journal, 2s. 6d.; (c.) the Jubilee Volume, 5s. 


Norz.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
* Before 1870 the price varied. 
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Part Il1I—WSeptember, 1894. 
Report of the Council for the Financial Year ended 31st December, 
1893, and for the Sessional Year ending 26th June, 1894, 
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(afterwards Earl of Derby.) 
The Right Hon. the Lord John Russell, M.P., F.R.S. .... 1859-61 
(afterwards Earl Russell.) 
The Right Hon. Sir J. 8. Pakington, Bart., M.P., G.C.B. .. 1861-63 


(afterwards Lord Hampton.) 
Cee a apres, Mo. TRS. 6. cease eee ees : 


1863-65 


The Right Hon. the Lord Houghton, D.C.L., F.RS....... 1865-67 
The Right Hon. W. HE. Gladstone, M.P., D.C.L.........64 1867-69 
W. Newmarch, F.R.S., Corr. Mem. Inst. of France ...... 1869-71 
eee 0.8, D.C.L., F.RS:.. . cos. ec ee ee 1871-78 
em ee ELS. sc) - see ew es cee delte cles ee 1873-75 
ae miter ood MA, TRS, PGS... ca ee ee be eae 1875-77 
The Right Hon. George Shaw Lefevre, M.P............ . 1877-79 
Be ee a hay ss od vice cle ws oe bess eale's 1879-80 
(now the Right Hon. Lord Brassey, K.C.B.) ~ 
The Right Hon. Sir James Caird, K.C.B., F.R.S. ........ 1880-82 
Robert. Giten, C.Bs, LL.D., FRB. 0.2... See: teeny LESZ=84. 
Sina ween) enawson, K.C.M.G., C.Boe.s sc. ls ce woe 1884-86 
The Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen,M.P.,LL.D., F.R.S 1886-88 
Pes eee toore.). FYR.S., FRC. do. fice oe 1888-90 
Heederecem ovat, M.D). OG.D PROB oo. co.cc ee wee 1890-92 
Des EOOlie secs. ns ee cess Maree a eee ety sine oreo eaeee. 1892-94 
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LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Those marked thus * have compounded for their Annual Subscriptions. 


The names of Members of Council are printed in SMALL CAPITALS, 


Year of 
Election. 


1888 | Ackland, Thomas G., F.I.A., 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, E.C. 
1888 | Acland, The Right Hon. Arthur Herbert Dyke, M.A., M.P., 
28, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
1869 | Acland, The Kt. Hon. Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., F.R.G.S., 
Killerton, Hxeter. 
1892 | Acworth , William M., M.A., 
47, " St. Geor ‘ge s- “square, S.W. 
1879 | Adam, Robert (City Chamberlain), 
City Chambers, Edinburgh. 
1894 | Adams, Charles Edward, BSe.,cA4 age 
Canterbury College, School of Agriculture, Lincoln, N.Z. 
1891 | Addington, Right Hon. Lord, 
24, Princes-gate, S.W. 
1890 | Adler, Marcus Nathan, M.A., F.I.A., 
1, Bartholomew- lane, E. Gs and 22, Oraven- hill, W. 
1884 | Agius, Edward Tancred, 
52, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
1886 | Ailesbury, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, 
36, Haton-~place, S.W. 
1876 | Aitchison, William John, 
2, Princes-street, H.C. 
1885 | Aitken, Thomas, 
132, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
1879 Akers-Douglas, The Right Hon. Aretas, M.P., J.P., 
Chilston Park, Maidstone, Kent. 
1876 | Aldwinckle, Thomas Williams, 
L, Victoria-street, S.W. 
1887 | Allard, Alphonse, 
52, Avenue Louise, Brussels, Belgium. 
1889 | Allen, Frank, lly 
"Guildfor d-terr ace, off Hill-st., Thorndon, Wellington, N.Z. 
1876 | Allen, John T. R., 
41, Nor -jolke-square, Brighton. 


Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1893 
1889 
1886 
1890 
1871 
1890 
1884 
1872 
1892 
1888 
1883 


1891 © 


1888 
1893 
1871 
1892 
1893 


1872 
1890 
1872 


LIST OF FELLOWS. Il 


Allen, Joseph, 
18, Crossley-street, Halifax, Yorkshire. 
Anderson, Herbert William, 
Halling, Kent. . 
Anderson, John Andrew (Alderman), 
Faversham, Kent. 
Andras, Henry Walsingham, F.1.A., 
25, Pall Mall, S.W 
*Andrews, Henry, 
18, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Angus, R. B., 
Montreal, Canada. 
Ann, Alfred E., F.R.G.S., 
The Oaks, Snaresbrook, Essex. 
Anning, Edward James, 
78, Cheapside, E.C. 
*Archibald, William Frederick A., M.A., 
4, Brick-court, Temple, E.C. 
Argyle, Jesse, : 
74, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, NV. 
Asch, William, 
4, Albert Manstons, 118, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Aschenheim, Gustav, 
27, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Ashman, Rev. Joseph Williams, M.A., M.D., 
National Club, 1, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Atkinson, Charles, 
Benhilton, St. Saviour’s-road, Croydon. 
Atkinson, Frederick J. 
11, Mur-road, Allahabad, India. 
Atkinson, George W.., 
1, Regent-street, Barnsley. 
Atkinson, Robert Hope, 
Equtable Life Ass. Soc. of United States, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Aves, Ernest, M.A., 
Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial-street, EL. 


*Babbage, Major-General Henry Prevost, 
Mayfield, Lansdown-place, Cheltenham. 
Back, Frederick, 
Hobart, Tasmania. 
* Backhouse, Edmund, 
Bank, Darlington.’ 
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Year of 


Election. 


1892 
1879 
1855 
1890 
1881 
1887 
1878 
1886 
1884 
1887 
1889 
1885 
1887 
1883 
1878 
1888 
1889 
1873 
1877 
1888 
1877 
1875 
1871 
1875 
1875 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Bacon, George Washington, F.R.GS., 
127, Strand, W.C. 
Baden- Powell, Sir George, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
114, Eaton-square, S.W. 
Battty, ArtHUR Hurcueson, F.1.A., 
7, Royal Exchange, E.C. 
Bain, William Whyte, 
23, Castlereagh-street, Sydney, ae South Wales. 
Baines, Jervoise Athelstane, CS. CBs 
India Office, S.W. 
Baldwin, Alfred, M.P., J.P., 
Wilden House, near Stourport. 
Balfour, The Right Hon. Arthur J., P.C., M.P., LL.D.,F.B.S., 
4, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
Balfour, Gerald William, M.P., 
67, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
Barlow, William Henrv, F.R.8., C.E., 
2, Old Palace-yard, S.W. 
Barnes, Joseph Howard, F.LA., 
70, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Barr, Andrew Wallace, 
30, Moorgate-street, H.O, 
Barratt, Thomas J., 
75, New Oxford-street, W. 


*Barrett, Thomas Squire, F.Z.S., M.A.I, F.R. Hist. Soe., 


High-street, Berkhampstead. 
Barron, Thomas Walter, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.S., &c., 
10, Old Elwet, Durham. 
Barry, Francis Tress, M.P., 
St. Leonard’s-hill, Windsor. 
*Bartlett, Frederick W.., 
82, Camberwell Grove, S.E. 
Bastable, Professor C. F., M. A;, Debs, 
6, Trevelyan-terrace, ’ Br ighton- “road, Rathgar, Oo. Dublin 
Bate, Getros 
258, Waterloo-road, Burslem, Staffs. 
Bateman, ALFRED Epmunp, C.M.G. (Hon. Secretary), 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Batten, John W., 
3, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. } 
Bayfield, Arthur, 
95, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
*Baynes, Alfred Henry, F.R.G.S., 
19, Furnival-street, Holborn, E.C. q 
*Baynes, William Wilberforce, F.1.A., 
Pickhurst Wood, Bromley, Kent. } 
*Beardsall, Francis E. M., 4 
63, Brown~street, Manchester. ' 
“Beaufort, William Morris, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 
18, Piccadilly, W. 


Year ot 
Election 


1882 
1884 
1889 
1882 
1886 
1890 
1892 
1884 
1888 
1888 
1884 
1884 
1890 
1891 
1875 
1869 
1879 
1891 
1886 
1888 
1883 
1884 
1892 
1890 
1881 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 13 


|*Beazeley, Michael Wornum, M.A., 


194, Clapham-road, S.W. 
Bedford, James, 
Woodhouse Cliff, Leeds. 
Beecroft, William Henry, 
Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 
*Brrton, Henry Ramis (6a, Austin Friars, E.C.), 
9, Maresfield-gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
Bege, Ferdinand Faithfull, 
Bartholomew House, E.C, 
Bell, Frederick, F.1L.A., 
9, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Bell, Frederick Wilham, 
P.O. Bow 916, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
Bell, James T., 
Northcote, Dowanhill, vid Glasgow. 
Bellew, Thomas Acheson, 
65, Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 
*Benson, Godfrey R., M.P., 
Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
*Bentley, Richard, F.R.G.S., 
Upton, Slough, Bucks. 
Berg, Wilhelm, 
37, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Berry, Arthur, M.A., 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
Berry, Oscar, F'.C.A., 
Monument-yard, E.C. 
Bevan, Thomas, 
Stone Park, near Dartford, Kent. 
*Beverley, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry, 
42, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 
*Bickford-Smith, William, J.P., D.L., 
Trevarno, Helston, Cornwall. 
Biddle, Daniel, M.R.C.S., L.8.A.,, 
Charlton Lodge, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Biggs, Thomas Hesketh, (Comptroller), 
Rangoon, Burma. 
Billinghurst, Henry F., 
41, Lothbury, E.C. 
Binney, William, 
34, Great St. Helens, E.C.; Hillfield, Hampstead, N.W. 
Birch, Robert W. Peregrine, M. Inst. C.E., 
5, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. 
*Birkmyre, William, M.P., 
Reform Club Chambers, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Bishop, Frederic Sillery, M.A., J.P., 
Glanrafon, Sketty, Swansea. 
Bishop, George, 
1138, Powis-street, Woolwich. 
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Year of 
Election 


1883 
1884 
1881 
1887 
1890 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1894 
1885 
1885 
1879 
1888 
1871 
1885 
1876 
1894 
1879 
1886 
1894 
1883 
1875 
1888 
1873 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY ;: 


Blades, R. H., 
28, Abchurch-lane, F.C. ° 
Boiieau, John Peter H.,M.D., &c.( Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col.) 
Medical Staff, Meerut, Bengal. 
Bolitho, Thomas Robins, 
Penalverne, Penzance. 
Bolling, Francis, 
2, Laurence Pountney-hill, E.C. 
Bolton, Edward, 
Clifton House, Beverley-road, Hull. 
Bolton, Joseph Cheney, 
Carbrook, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 
*Bonar, JamMEs, M.A., LL.D., 
Civil Service Commission, Westminster, S.W. 
Bond, Edward, 
Elm Bank, Hampstead, N.W. 
Bonnett, Alfred, 
31, Clifton-road, Peckham, S.E., and 10, City-road, EC. 
Boora, CHARLES (Honorary Vice-Pr esident), 
2, Talbot-court, Gracechurch-street, H.C. 
Bordman, Emanuel Linden, 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, S.E. 
Bordman, Thomas Joseph Clarence Linden, LL.D., 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, SE. 
Bottomley, George, 
Arbourfield House, Derby. 
Bourne, STEPHEN, 
5, Lansdowne-road, Lee, S.E. 
Bovell, The Hon. Henry Alleyne, LL.B., 
Chelston, Barbados, West Indies. 
Bowen, Horace George, 
Bank of England, H.C. 
Bowley, Arthur Lyon, B.A., 
St. John’s School, Leatherhead. 
Bowley, Edwin, F.1.A., 
78, South Hill Park: Hampstead. 
BOYLE, Str CouURTENAY, K.C. B., 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, SW 
Brabrook, Edward William, ES. Bay 
28, ‘Abingdon- street, S.W. 
Braby, Brodeur F.C.S8., EGS, 
Bushey Lodge, Teddington. 
Braby, James, J.P., 
Maybanks, Rudgwick, Sussex. 
Bramwell, Sir Frederick J., Bart., D.C.L., F.B.S., 
5, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Brassey, Toe Rieur Hon. Lozp, K.C.B. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
4, Great George-street, S.W. ; and 24, Park-lane, W. 


‘ rl 4 
OE 


Year of 
Election 


LIST OF FELLOWS. Bs 


1864 *Braye, The Right Hon. Lord, 


1884 
1883 
1883 
1874 
1878 
1893 
1880 
1875 
1886 
1865 
1880 
1873 
1884 
1885 
1880 
1872 
1886 
1893 
1891 
1892 








Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
Breckon, John Robert, 
53, John-street, Sunderland. 
Broad, Harrington Evans, M.P., 
1, Walbrook, H.C. 
Brooke, C. B., 
16, Leadenhall-street, H.C, 
Broom, Andrew, A.C.A., 
2, De Crespigny-terrace, Denmark-hill, SE. 
Brown, Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 
12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Brown, James William Bray, F.S.A.A., 
Corporation-st., Birmingham, ¢ Moseley, Worcestershire. 
Browne, Edward William, 
38, Poultry, B.C. 
Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., F.1.A., 
6, Princes-street, Bank, E.C. 
*Brunner, John Tomlinson, M.P., 
Druid’s Cross, Wavertree, Iiverpool. 
Bunce, John Thackray, 
Longworth, Priory-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
*Burdett, Henry Charles, 
The Lodge, Porchester-square, W. 
*Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 
1, Stration-street, W.; and Holly Lodge, Highgate, N. 
Burdett-Coutts, William, M.P., 
1, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Burridge, Arthur Francis, F.I.A., 
18, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
Burt, Frederick, F.R.G.S., 
Uplands, Stoke Poges, near Slough, Bucks. 
*Burton, The Right Hon. Lord, (Chesterfield House, Mayfair, 
W.); Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent, 
Bush, Baron William de, I.C.S., 
3, Palace-gate, W. 
*Bushill, Thomas William, 
Brantwood, Coventry. 
Butler, Arthur J., 
Dale Close, Mansfield, Notts. 
Byworth, Charles Joseph, 
Town Clerk, Cape Town, South Africa, 
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Year of 


Election. 
ld 


877 
1879 
1889 
1891 
1888 
1881 
1872 
1887 
1885 
1893 
1888 
1893 
1888 
1890 
1883 
1878 
1885 
1883 
1881 
1858 
1869 
1884 
1888 
1880 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Campbell, George Lamb, 
Market-str eet, Wigan. 

Campbel |-Colquhoun, Rey. John Erskine, 
Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 

Cannan, std sini M.A., 
24, St. Giles’, Oxford. 

Cannon, Henry W. (Chase National Bank), 
15, Nassau-street, New York, U.S.A. 

Carbutt, Sir Edward H., Bart., M. Inst. M.E., M. Inst. C.E., 
19, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 

Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley, 
H.M. Consul, Mexico. 


“Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.GS., 


The Chimes, Richmond, Surrey. 
*Carmichael, Charles H. E., M.A., F.I. Inst., 
Earlsmutr House, Mirabel-road, Fulham, S.W. 
Carmichael, Sir Thomas D. Gibson, Bart., 
Castlecraig, Doiphinton, N.B. 
*Carpenter, Henry Saunders, 
Beckington House, Weighton-road, Anerley, S.E. 
Carr, Ebenezer, 
24., Coleman-street, Bank, EC. 
Carr, William Robert Taylor, 
Monument House, Monument-square, E.C. 
Carruthers- Wain, William J., 
Finsbury Circus Buildings, 18, Eldon-street, B.C. 
*Carter, Eric Mackay, A.LA., F.C.A., 
33, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, 
*Carter, Joseph Robert, 
67, Cromwell-avenue, Highgate, N. . 
*Casley, Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 
Ipswich. 
Casson, William A., 
12, Romola-road, Herne Hill, S.E. 
Cater, J. J., 


Causton, Richard Knight, M.P., 
12, Devonshire-place, Portland-place, W. 
Chadwick, David, 
The Poplars, Herne Hill, Dulwich, SB. 
CHapwick, JoHn OLDFIELD, F.R.G.S., 
95, Linsbury-pavement, E.C. 
*Chailley-Bert, Joseph, 
12, Avenue Carnot, Paris. 
Challis, Wilham H., 
Enfield, Middlesex. 
*Chamberlain, The Right Honourable Joseph, M.P., F.R.S. 
40, Prince’s-gardens, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1886 
1886 
1892 
1851 
1853 
1886 
1849 
1886 
18§8 
1871 
1882 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 17 


Chamberlain, Richard, 
39, Cadogan-square, S.W. 
Chapman, Samuel, 1. Inst., 
c/o Inter- Oceanic Railway, Mexico City (vid New York). 


*Chatham, James, F.LA., F.F. 


Inverleith Park House, ae gh. 


*Cheshire, Edward, 


3, Vanbru gh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Chisholm, David, F.I. A. PES AS. 
9, Rillbank- terrace, Edinburgh. 


*Chisholm, George Goudie, M.A., B.Se., F-R.G.S., 


26; Dornton- road, Balham, SW. 
Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 
10, James-street, Buckingham-gate, S.W. 
Clark, Henry James (Gover nment Statist of Trinidad), 
oe of Spain, Trinidad. 
Clarke, Charles Goddara, 
Ingleside, Elm Grove, Peckham, S.E. 
Clarke, Ebenezer, 


Grove-road-villas, Walthamstow. 


*Clarke, Ernest, M.A., F'.L.8., F.S.A., 


18.0, Hanover- “square, W. 
*Clarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 
He M. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 
Clarke, Henry, 
Cannon Hall, Hampstead, N.W. 
*CrLARKE, Hype, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Cleghorn, John, 
3, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Clirehugh, William Palin, F.LA., 
66, Cornhill, E.C. 
Clough, Walter Owen, WEEPS 
89, Gresham-street, H.C, and The Ridgway, Enfield. 
Coate, James, 
East Villa, Lyme-road, Axminster. 
Cockle, Captain George, F.R.G.S., 
9, Belton-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Cockram, George Edward, 
(100, Addison-road, W) Cowleymoor, Tiverton, Devon. 
Ceckshott, John James, 
24, Queen’s-road, Southport. 
Cohen, Nathaniel Louis, 
31, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 
Coleman, Harry, 
34, Golden-square, W. 
Coles, John, F.1.A., 
39, Throgmorton-street, E.O, 
*Coliet, Miss Clara Elizabeth, M.A., 
7, Coleridge-road, Finsbury Park, NV. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1887 
1882 
1867 
1878 
1889 
(1891 
1874 
1883 
1873 
1889 
1880 
1862 
1882 
1888 
1874 
1870 
1890 
1891 
1894 
1878 
1892 
1886 
1890 
1875 
1883 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Collet, Sir Mark Wilks, Bart., 
2, Sussex-square, W,, and St. Clere, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


*Collum, Rev. Hugh Robert. M.R.LA., B R.C.L, 


Leigh, near “Punbridge, Kent. 
Colman, Jeremiah James, M.P., 
Carrow House, Norwich. 
Colomb, Captain Sir John C. R., K.-C. Ge sae ; 
Drowmquinna, Kenmare, Kerr uy, § 75, Belgrave- -7d-, SW. 
Compton, The Right Hon. Earl, Mors 
51, Lennox-gardens, S. W. 
Cooper, Joseph, 
60, Park-street, Farnworth, near Bolton. 
Corbett, John, 
20, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 
Corgialegno, M., 
George-yard, Lombard-strect, H.C. 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 
18, Birchin-lane, H.C. — 
Cornwallis, Fiennes Stanley Wykeham, M.P., 
Linton-park, Maidstone, Kent. 
Cotterell-Tupp, Alfred, 
17, Devonshire-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Courtney, The Right Hon. Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P., 
15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Cowen, Charles, 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. 
Craggs, John George, C.A., 
Stone House, St. John’ $, Si. 
Cratcizn, Mayor Patrick GEORGE (Hon. Secretar - 
6, Lyndhur st-rd., Hampstead, § 4, Whitehall-place, &.W. 
Craik, George Lilhe, 
29, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
Crawford, Richard Frederick, 
4, Whitehall-place, S.W. 


*Crawley, Charles Edward (Controller General), 


fHyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Crease, Major-General John Frederick, C.B., 

United Service Club, Pall-mail, S.W. 
Crewdson, Ernest, 

Platt Abbey, Rusholme, Manchester. 
Cripps, Charles Alfred, Q.C., 

32, Lln Park-gardens, S.W. 
Crispin, Edward, 

oval Insurance Buildings, Dale-street, Liverpool. 
Croal, David Octavius, 

15, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 

Cunningham, David, C.E., 

Works’ Office, Harbour-chambers, Dundee. 
Cunningham, Rev. William, M.A., D.D., 

2, St. Paul’s-road, Cambridge, 


Year of 


Election. 


1884 
. 1879 
1873 


1886. 


1888 
1880 
1873 
1892 
1390 
1893 
1869 
1874 
1893 
1890 
1888 
1880 
1885 
1879 
1883 
1877 
1891 
1873 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 19 


Curtis, Charles Edward, 
26, Gledstanes-road, W. Kensington, W. 
Curtis, Robert Leabon, ES. [OU ae 
120, London Wall, EC. 
Czarnikow, Cesar, 
LE ffingham-hill, Dorking, Surrey. 


Dale, David, 
West Lodge, Darlington. 
Dangerfield, Athelstan, A.C.A., 
Le , Basinghall-str ect, Hi. C. 
Danvers, FREDERICK CHARLES, 
Indha Office, Westminster, S. W. 
Danvers, Sir Juland, K.C.S.1., 
103, Lexham-gardens, Kensing gton, W. 


- Dash, Wa iarn Lawson, J. P., 


301, Pitt-street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Davey, Robert Williams, B.A., 


- Davidson, Captain J. H. D., 


31, Grenfell-street, Adelaide, S. Australia. 
Davies, James Mair, 

166, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
Davies, William Henry, 

51. Tregunter-road, West Br ompton, S.W. 
Davis, Harrison, 

76, Cheapside, LC. 
Dawson, A. L. Halkett, M.A., F.R.G.S., 

Molesworth Chambers, Melbourne, Victoria 
Dawson, G. J. Crosbie, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. 

North Staffordshire Railway, Stoke-upon- Trent. 
Debenham, Frank, 

1, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, Hampstead, NW. 
De Broé, Emile Conrad De Bichin, 

clo Messrs. Williams, Meyers, ¢ Co., Warnford-court, E.C. 


|*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, J.P., 


Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
*De Keyser, Sir Polydore (Alderman), 
Chatham House, Grove-road, Clapham Park, 5. JV. 
Deloitte, William Welch, 
4, Lothbury, E.C. 
Denne, William, 
Statistical Department, Custom House, E.C. 
Dent, Edward, 
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1890 | Leakey, James, 
12, Grove-crescent, Woodford, Essex. 
1886 | Leathes, Stanley M., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1883 | Lee, Henry, 
Reform Ciub, S.W. 
1886 |*Lee, Sir Joseph C., | 
Mosley-street, Manchester. 
1879 |*Leete, Joseph, 
36, S¢. Mary-at-hill, H.C, §Eversden, S. Norwood-park. 
1877 | Lerevre, Tue Ricur Hon. George Suaw, M.P., M.A., J.P. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
18, Bryanston-square, W. 
1877 |*Leggatt, Daniel, LL.D., 
5, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 
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Election, 


1887 
1892 
1888 
1887 
1889 
1862 
1888 
1877 
1884 
1892 
1878 
1879 
1888 
1882 


1876 
1892 
1886 
1889 
1865 


1878 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY; 


Leighton, Stanley, M.P., 
Sweeney Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 
Leitch, Alexander, 
17, King William-street, E.C. 
Leon, Herbert Samuel, M.P., 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley y, Bucks. 
*Le Poer-Trench, Col. The Hon. WW.) RES Jon 
3, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
*Le Roy-Lewis, Herman, B.A. (Zrinity College, Cambridge), 
Westbury House, Petersfield, Hants. 
Lescher, Herman, 
6, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Lewis, Robert, 
1, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 
*Liberty, A. Lasenby, 
The Manor House, The Lee, near Gt. Misseiden, Bucks. 
Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, S.W. 
*Lines, William Edward, 
clo R. S. Lines, Noel House, Hertford. 
Llewelyn, Sir John T. D., Bart., 
Penllergare, Swansea. 
Lloyd, Thomas, 
51, Cannon-street, EC 
Lloyd, Wil son Nleie FLR.G. 8., 
Myvod House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
Locu, CHaruss 8., B.A. (Vice-President), 
Hedge Row Cottage, Queen Anne’s-gardens, Bedford-park. 
*LONGSTAFF, GrEorRGE Biunpett, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
(Vice-President). 
Highlands, Putney Heath, S.W. 
*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P. (ef Birnam and Pitcastle), 
Rosemount, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
Lough, Thomas, M. eb! 
Bedford Park. 
*Low, Malcolm, 
22, Roland-gardens, S.W. 
Lowies, Jolin, 
Iill-crest, Darenth-road, Stamford-hill, N. 
Lussock, Tue Rieur Hon. Sir JOHN, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
(‘Lrustee), 
High Elms, Beckenham, Kent. 
Lucas, Sir Thomas, Bart., J.P., 
37, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1875 
1873 
1873 
1894 
—1890 
1891 
1884 
1888 
1867 
1892 
1887 
1872 
1873 
1886 
1878 
1893 
1876 
1863 
1888 
1875 
1887 
1883 
1882 
1889 
1891 
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*Mabson, Richard Rous, 
51, Cannon-street, E.C. 
*Macandrew, William, J.P., 

Westwood House, near Colchester. 
McArthur, Alexander, M.P., 

79, Holland-park, W. 
Macaulay, Thomas Bassett, 

Sun Life Insurance Co., Montreal, Canada. 
McAuslane, James (Dunster House, Mincing-lane, E.C.), 

Glenrose, Balham Park-road, S.W. 
MacBrayne, John Burns, 

17, Royal Exchange-square, Glasgow. 
McCabe, William, LU.B., ¥.1.A., 

Drawer 2,591, Toronto, Canada. 
McCankie, James, 

63, George-street, Edinburgh. 
M‘Clean, Frank, 

ftusthall House, Tunbridge Wells. 
McCleery, James C., 

11, Dale-street, Liverpool. 
Macdonald, Andrew J., 


Macdonell, John, LU.D., 
Room 183, The Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, W.C. 
*McEwen, Laurence T., 
clo. R. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
*Mackenzie, Colin, F.R.G.S., 


McKewan, William. 
Elmfield, Bickley, Kent. 
Mackinney, Frederick Walker, 
London County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.GS., 
Ls Queen Victoria-street, £. C. 
*Maclure, Join Wilham, MPS s-P., DIES 
Carlton Club; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester.. 
McNiel, Henry, 
d, Cross-street, Manchester. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S. (Inspector- General), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Macpherson, Walter Charles Gordon, 
Howrah, E.I_R., Bengal, India. 
Macqueen, Robert Davidson Barkly, 
20, Upper Addison-gardens, Kensington, W. 
MacRosty, Alexander, 
West Bank, Esher. 
MeVail, John C., M.D., &c., 
2, Strathallan-terrace, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 
Maidment, Thomas, 
1, Gloucester-terrace, Southsea. 
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Year of 
Election.} 


1887 | Makower, Maurice, 
11, Randolph-crescent, Maida Vale, W. 
1887 Maliosen: Frank R., 
Dixton Manor House, Winchcombe, Cheltenham. 
1887 | Mann, William Edward, 
23, Jewin-street, B. 6. 
1884 |*Manson, Frederick William, 
Wellfield, Muswell Hill, N. 
1888 | Mannel, James, 
clo The London and Provincial Bank, Cardiff. 
1877 |*Maple, Sir John Blundell, M.P., 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
1875 | Marsh, Alfred, 
| 85, Gr aceonunes street, H.C. 
1880 *Marshall, Professor Alfred, M. A., 
Balliol Croft, Madingley- “road, Cambridge. 
1894 | Marshall, David, 
350, West-street, Durban, Natal. 
1887 | Marsball, W. Bayley, M.Inst.C.H., M.Inst.M.E. 


1887 | Martin, James, 
4, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
1874 |*Marriy, Jonn Bropuren, M.A., F.Z.8.(Lrustee, Honorary 
Secretary, and Hon. Foreign Secretary), 
17, Hyde-park-gate, S.W. 
*Manrtin, RrcHarp Bropues, M.A., M.P. (Treasurer), 
68, Lombard-street, H.C, and Chislehurst. 
1876 ;*Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
| 84, Collins-street West, ee Vietoria 
1884 | Mason, William Arthur, 
3ia, Colmore-row, ’ Birmingham. 
41875 |\*Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
1883 | Mathieson, Frederic Coxhead, 
Beechworth, Hampstead, N.W. 
1891 | Maxwell, Robert George, 
P.O. Box, 299, Cape Town. 
1882 | Medhurst, John Thomas, 
Clay- hill, White Har t-lane, Tottenham. 
1883 «Medley, George Webb, 
21, Park-strect, Park-lane, W. 
1853 fee James, F.LA., 
6, S¢. Andrew’ s- square, Edinburgh. 
1890 ; Merriman, Hon. John Xavier, 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
i884 | Merton, Zachary, 
18, Chesham-nlace, S.W. 
1873 Millar, William Henry, 
Cleveland Lodge, New Park-road, Briaton-hill, S.W. 


{ 


1872 





Year of 


Election. 


1890 
1879 
1888 
1889 
1892 
1882 
1874 
1878 
1888 
1887 
1874 
1878 
1893 
1874 
1888 
1891 
1885 
1847 


1886 
1886 
1889 
1883 
1880 
1890 
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Miller, Gordon William, 
Admiralty, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Miller, William, 
67, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Mills, oe Charles, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
7, Albert Mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Mills, Major Henry Farnsby, 
Junior United Service Club, Charles-street, S.W. 
Mityer, Atrrep, M.A., C.B., 
Inland Revenue Office, Somer set House, Strand, W. C. 
Milnes, Alfred, M.A., 
22u, Goldhurst-terr ace, S. Hampstead, N.W. 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G.S., 
9, Connaught-place, W. 
Moffat, Robert J., 
Bank House, Cambridge. 
*Molloy, William R. J., M.R.I.A. (National Education Board), 
17, Brookfield-terrace, Donnybrook, Dublin. 
Moore, Arthur Chisholm, 
23, Mssex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Moore, Charles Rendall, 
137, Brockley-road, Lewisham-road, S.E. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, Lreland. 
Morgan, Percy Charlton, 
5, Victoria-street, S.W. 
*Morris, James, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
13, Somers-place, Hude-park-square, W. 
Morris, John (17, Zhrogmorton-avenue, H.C.), 
34, Hyde-park-square, W. 
Morrison, Rev. William Douglas, 
6, Heathfield-road, Wandsworth-common, S.W. 
*Mosley, Tonman, 
Bangors, Iver, Uxbridge. 
*Movat, Freperic Joun, M.D., F.R.C.S., LL.D. aa a 
Vice- President), 
12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 
Mowbray, Robert Gray Cornish, M.P., 
10, Little Stanhope-street, S.W. 
Moxon, Thomas B., 
Manchester and County Bank Limited, Manchester. 
Muir, Robert, jun., 
Clydesdale Wolseley-road, Crouch-end, N, 
Muirhead, Henry James, 


Mulhall, Michael George, 

Las Barrancas, Ballybrack, Co. Dublin. 
Mumby, Bonner Harris, M.D., 

Portsmouth. 
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Election. 
1878 |\*Mundella, The Right Hon. Anthony Jobn, M.P., F.R.S, 
16, Elvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W 
1891 | Murphy, Shirley Foster, M.R.C.S., 
22, Endsleigh-street, Tavistock-square, W.C. 
1878 | Murray, Adam, 
Hazeldean, Kersal, Manchester. 
1890 | Musgrave, James, 
Brookland, Heaton, Bolton. 


1892 | Naoroji, Dadabhai, M.P., 
National Liberal Club, S.W. 
1888 | Narraway, W. F., 
Crooms Hill House, Greenwich, S.E. 
1889 | Nash, William, M.D., M.R.C.S. (Brigade-Surgeon), 
18, Victoria-street, S.W. 
1878 |*Nathan, Henry, 
Dashwood House, New Broad-street, E.C. 
1869 | Nertson, Francis Gustavus Pavtus, F.1.A., 
93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead. 
1877 | Nevill, Charles Henry, 
11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
1862 | Newbatt, Benjamin, F.I.A., F.R.G.&., 
15, St. James’s-square, S.V/. 
1894 | Newey, William Lewis, F.S.A.A., 
39, Temple-row, Birmingham. 
1883 | Newmarch, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
Mulnanth, 5, Harrold-rcad, Upper Norwood S.E. 
1889 | Newsholme, Arthur, M.D., 
11, Gloucester-place, Brighton. 
1889 | Newton, Henry William (Alderman), 
2, Hilison-place, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
1878 | Nicholson, Professor J. Shield, M.A., D.Sce., 
Oniversity of Edinburgh. 
1858 | Nightingale, Miss Florence, 
10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
1877 | Nix, Samuel Dyer, F.C.A., 
3, King-street, Cheapside, B.C. 
1871. |\*Noble, Benjemin, F.R.A.S., 
North-Eastern Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1877 | Norman, H.E. General Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
(Governor of Queensland), Brisbane, Queensland. 
1878 | Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.1L., D.C.L., 
4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
1878 | Notthafft, Theodor, 


St. Petersburg Int. Commercial Bank, St. Petersburg. 


Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1891 
1893 
1884 
1880 
1862 
1885 
1885 
L884 
1892 
1878 
1877 
1889 
1894 
1887 


1887 
1886 
1866 
1879 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 


ow) 
St 


Oakley, Sir Henry (General Manager, G.N.R.), 
37, Chester-terrace, Regent's-park, N.W. 
Oates, John, F.S.A.A., 
10, Saltoun-road, Brixton, S.W. 
O’Connor, Vincent C. Scott (Assistant Comptroller), 
Currency Office, Rangoon, Burma. 
Odgers, William Blake, M.A., LU.D., QC., 
4, Elm-court, Temple, E.C.; & Fitzjohw’s-avenue, N.W. 


*Oelsner, Isidor, 


Ogbourne, Charles Henry, A.I.A. 
29, Dalhousie-square, Calcutta. 

Oatzt, Wittiam, M.A., M D., F.R.C.P., &e., 
10, Gordon-street, Gordon-square, W. 


*Oldham, John, 


River Plate Telegraph Company, Montevideo. 
Oldroyd, Mark, M.P., 
Hyrstlands, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
Onstow, THE Rienr Hon, tue Hart or, G.C.M.G., 
7, Richmond-terrace, S.W. 
Oppenheim, Henry, 
16, Bruton-street, Bond-street, W, 
Ormond, Richard, 
24, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Oung, Moung Hla (Assistant Comptroller), 
Rangoon, Burma. 
Owen, Edgar Theodore, 
Office of Government Statist, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Owen, Evan F., A.1.A., 
Office of Government Statist, Melbourne, Victoria. 


*Page, Edward D., (Box 3382,) 


clo Faulkner, Page, § Co., New York City, U.S.A. 
Pain, James, 
St. Mary’s-strect, E'ly. 


*Palerave, Robert Harry Inglis, F.R.S., 


Belton, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Palmer, George, J.P., 
The Acacias, Reading. 
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Election. 


1884 
1887 
1888 
1878 
1887 
1878 
1879 
1883 
1888 
1877 
1878 
1898 
1884. 
1880 
1876 
1886 
1880 
1891 
1888 
1894 
1890 
1883 
1886 
1887 
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Palmer, Joseph Thomas 
8, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Pankhurst, Richard Marsden, LL.D. (5, New-inn-square, W.C.). 
10, St. James’s-square, Manchester. 
Pannell, William Henry, 
Library-chambers, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Park, David Francis, C.A., F.F.A., A.1.A., 
39, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Parker, Archibald, 
Camden-wood, Chislehurst, Kent. ‘ 
Parry, Thomas, , 
Grafton-place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.S., &., 
Sussex House, Sussex-place, South Kensington, S.W. 
Paterson, Jobn, 
1, Walbrook, E.C. 
Pattullo, James Durie, 
31, St. Swithin’s-lane, H.C. 
Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 
12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
Paulin, David, 
6, Lorres-street, Hdinburgh. 
Payne, Alexander William, F.C.A., 
70, Linsbury-pavement, E.C. 
*Peace, Walter, C.M.G., 
64, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
*Pease, Sir Joseph Whitwell, Bart., M.P., 
Hutton Hall, Gisborough, Yorks. 


*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., 


Rouston, Lyme Regis, Devon. : 
Pembroke, The Right Hon. the Ear! of, 
Wilton House, Salisbury. 
Pender, Sir John, G.C.M.G., M.P., ; 
18, Arlington-street, S.W.; 50, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Penn-Lewis, William, 
8, Halford-road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Perratt, William Henry, A.I.A., 
193, The Grove, Hanmersmith, W. 
Perris, George Herbert, 
33, Burnaby-gardens, Chiswick, W. 
Peters, John Wyatt, 
The Gables, Grove-road S., Southsea. 
Petheram, Frederick William, ¥.C.A., 
61, Gracechurch-street, F.C. 
Peto, Sir Henry, Bart., M.A., 
Hleet House, Weymouth. 


Phelps, Major-General Arthur, 


23, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


1886 |*Phelps, The Rev. Lancelot Ridley, M.A., 


Oriel College, Oxford. 


Year of 


Election. 
1 


877 
1871 
1885 
1878 
1886 
1890 
1879 
1881 
1883 
1861 
1869 
1888 
1884 
1891 
1891 
1879 
1888 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1867 
1894 
1887 
1877 
1887 
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Phillipps, Henry Matthews, 


*Pickering, John, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
86, Thicket-road, Anerley ey, NS. E. 
Pierrard, Paul, 
9, Rue Witte Delibes, Paris. 
*Pim, J oseph Todhunter, 
Rinnamara, Monkstown, County Dublin. 
Pink, J. Francis, 
62, Chandos-street, Strand, W.C. 
Prrrar, THomas J., 
H.M, Custom House, E.C. 
Pixley, Francis William, 
23, Linden-gardens, W. 
Planck, Charles, M.R.C.S. (Deputy Surgeon-General), 
Allahabad, India. 
Platt, James, 
Rookwood, Hampstead, N.W. 
Prowpen, Str Wm. Cuicerz, K.C.S.1. (5, Park-cres., Port- 
land-place, W.); Aston Rowant House, Tetswor th, Oxon. 
Pochin, Henry Davis, J.P., 
Bodnant Hall, Eylwi ysbach, EB.S.O., Denbighshire. 
Pollard, James, J P. 
Chamber of Commerce, Edinburgh. 
Polson, John, 
West Mount, Paisley, N.B. 
Pope, Henry Richard, 
11, Templeton-place, Earl s-court, 8. W. 
Potter, Henry, 
F olkestone Villa, Elm-grove, Peckham, S.., 
*Powell, Sir Francis Sharp, Bart., M.P. (Horton Old Hail 
Bradford), 1, Cambridge-square, Hyde-park, W, 
Powell, James Heslop, 
17, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
Power, Edward, 
le Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, NW. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
109, Fenchurch-street, EC. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington. 
Price, James, 
23, The Avenue, Eastbourne. 
* Price, ti er A. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Price-WittramMs, Ricnarp, M.Inst.C.E., 
32, Victoria-str Cll W. 
Probyn, ‘Leslie Charles, 
79, Onslow-square, S.W, 
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Year of 
Election. 


1889 | Probyn, Major Clifford, 
55, Grosvenor-strect, Grosvenor-square, W. 
1884 |*Proctor, William, 
89, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
1886 | Provand, Andrew Dryburgh, M.P., 
2, Whitehall-court, Westminster, S.W. 
Puleston, Sir John Henry, 
| 2, Bank-buildings, Princes-street, E.C. 
| Pulley, Sir Joseph, Bart., 
| 90, Piccadilly, W. 








1874 | Quain, Sir Richard, Bart., M.D., F-R.9,, B.B.0.P, 
| 67, Harley-street, W. 
Quirk, William Henry, 


1888 | 
9, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


1883 | Rabbidge, Richard, F.C.A., 

32, Poultry, H.C. 
*Rabino, Joseph, 
| (Chief Manager), Imperial Bank of Persia, Teheran. 
*Radcliffe, Sir David, J.P., 
| Thurstaston Hall, near Birkenhead. 
\*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
| Mayfield, Woolston, Southampton. 
Rae, George, 
| Redcourt, Birkenhead. 
| Rar, Jonn, M.A., 
| 37, Werter-road, Putney, S.W. 
| Raffalovich, His Excellency Arthur, 

19, Avenue Hoche, Paris. 
Raikes, Lieut.-Col. George Alfred, F.S.A., F.R. Hist. Soc., 

63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, N.W. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.I.A., 

Canada Life Assurance Co., Hamilton, Canada West. 
1885 | Randell, James S., 

19, Alfred-street, Bath. 
1880 | Rankin, James, M.P., 
35, Hnnismore-gardens, Prince’s-uate, S.W- 


1872 
1888 
1858 
1888 | 
1885 





1887 
1877 
1860 | 





Year of 


Election. 


1884 
1859 
1878 
1884. 
1874 
1886 
1877 
1835 


1893 
1888 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1888 
1890 
1892 
1892 

1888 
1891 
1873 
1892 
1887 
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Raper, Sir Robert George, 
Chichester. 
Raphael, Alfred, 
87, Alexandra-road, N.W. 
Rathbone, P. H.., 
Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
Rathbone, William, M.P., 
18, Prince’s-gardens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
*Ravenscrott, Francis, 
Birkbeck Bank, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
*Ravenstein, Ernest George, F.R.G.S., 
91, Upper Tulse-hill, Brixton, S.W. 
Rawlins, Frederick, 
Southport, Queensiand. 
*Rawlins, Thomas, 
45, King William-street, E.C. 
Rawson, Sir Rawson W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
68, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Rea, Charles Herbert Edmund, 
223, Norwood-road, Herne Hill, S.E. 
Read, Thomas William, 
40/42, Castle-street, Liverpool. 
*Reed, Thomas, F.C.A., 
63, King-street, South Shields. 
Reid, Herbert Llovd, 
Ardentinney, Balham Park-road, Balham, S.W. 
Rew, Robert Henry, 
8, Wharton-road, West Kensington, W. 
Rhens, Robert, 
20, Hussett-square, Dalston, E. 
Rhodes, George Webber, 
131, Wool Hxchange, E.C. 
Richards, Fred., 
29, Northampton-square, E.C. 
Richards, Westley, J.P., 
Ashwell, Oakham, Rutland. 
Richardson, Hubert, 


Richardson, J. H., 
8, Finch-lane, Cornhill, E.C. 
Ridge, Samuel H., B.A., F.R.G.S., F.R. Hist. 8. 


Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.8, &e., 
9, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 

Rivington, Francis Hansard, 
44, Connaught-square, W. 

Roberts, Arthur Herbert, ¥.C.A., '.R.G.S., 
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1882 | Roberts, Edward, F.R.A.S. (Nautical Almanae Office), 
3, Verulam-buildings, Grays Inn, W.C. 
1890 | Roberts, Sir William, M.D., F.R.S., 
8, Manchester-square, W. 
1894 | Robertson, James Barr, 
3, Whitehall-court, S.W. 
1885 | Robertson, Thomas Stewart, 
1, Market-bldngs., Collins-street, W., Melbourne, Victoria. 
1887 | Robinson, Henry Jaines, 
St. John’s Villa, Woodlands, Isleworth, W. 
1886 | Roechling, Herman Alfred, A.M. Inst. C.E., 
23, Highfield-street, Leicester. 
1880 |*Ronald, Byron L., 
14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
1873 |*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, LL.D., F.R.S., 
38, Berkeley-square, W. 
1892 | Ross, Charles Edmonstone, 
Ness Villa. Simla, India. 
1891 | Ross, Frederick William Forbes, M.B., C.M., 
147, Victoria-road, New Brighton, Cheshire. 
1893 | Rothwell, Richard Pennefather, 
27, Park-place, New York, U.S.A. 
1865 | Ruck, George Thomas, 
The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, S.E. 
1890 | Ruffer, Mare Armand, M.A., M.D., B.Se., 
5, York-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
1888 | Rusher, Edward Arthur, F.I.A., 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C. 
1886 | Russell, Arthur B., A.C.A., : 
11, Ludgate hill, E.C.; 16, Dartmouth-park-road, N.W. 
1878 | Russell, Richard F., 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
1887 | Russell, Thomas, C.M.G., 
59, EKaton-square, S.W. 
1890 | Rutherford, Frederick William, 
12, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
1873 | Rutherford-Elliot, J. G., 
Elphinstone, Tyndall's Park-road, Clifton, Bristol. 


1894 | Sachs, Edwin Otho, 
11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1873 |*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., P.C., F.R.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 

1881 | Salmon, James, 
Tower Chambers, Finsbury-pavement, 


Year of 
Election. 


1875 
1876 
1892 
1868 
1888 
1889 
1891 
1886 
1893 
1877 
1852 
1888 
1887 
1883 
1877 
1891 
1891 
1883 


1892 » 


1885 
1885 
1888 
1887 
1880 
1886 
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*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Brooms hail, Tunbridge Wells. 
Salt, Thomas, 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
Samuel, Charles, | 
17 6, Sutherland-avenue, Harrow-road, W. 
Samuelson, Sir Bernhard, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 
Sandell, Edward, eA. 


Sandell, Frederic David, 
Sarda, Pandit Har Bilas, B.A., M.R.A.S., 


Government College, Ajmere, India. 
Sauerbeck, Augustus, 
' 4, Moorgate-street-buildings, E.C. 
Saunders, Cecil Roy, F.I. Inst., 
Downs House, Eling, Hants. 
Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 
County Asylum, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex 
Saunders, James Ebenezer, F.G.S., J.P., 
9, Hinsbury-circus, E.C. 
Sawyer, Lucian Willard, 
Billiter-square Buildings, L.C. 
*Scearth, Leveson, M.A., 
Keverstone, Manor-road, Bournemouth. 
Schidrowitz, Samuel, 
102, Oxford-gardens, Notting-hill, W. 
Schiff, Charles, 
22, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
*Schloss, David F., M.A.., 
1, Knaresborough-place, Cromwell-road, S.W. 
Schooling, John Holt, 
Vine House, The Vineyard, Richmond-hill. 
*Schwann, John Frederick, 
Oakfield, Wimbledon, S.W., and 6, Moorgate-street, E.C 
Scofield, Ernest Frank, B.A., 


Scott, James Henry, 
‘St. Mildred’s House, Pind B.C. 
Scott, Rev. John Davidson, M.A., 
‘The Vicarage, Cholmondeley, Malpas. 
Scotter, Charles (General Alanager, L. § S.W.R.), 
Waterloo Station, Waterloo-road. S.E. 
Seaton, Edward, M. raft Bond PRG. PS 
56, North-side, Clapham-commo., S.W. 
*Seeley, Charles, M.P., 
Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
Seyd, Ernest J. F., 
38, Lombard-street, B.C. 
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1873 
1888 
1894 
1879 
1885 
1888 
1888 
LS7L 
1886 
1878 
1892 
1850 
1893 
1886 
1882 
1881 
1888 
1888 
1885 
1869 
1886 
1878 
1883 
1871 
1878 
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Seyd, Richard, 
38, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Shaw, James Charles, 
35, Leinster-gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
Shaw, William Arthur, M.A., 
8, Blandford-square, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer Burnett, M.A., 
15, Old Square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Sherwin, Joseph Henry, 
16, Whitehall-place, S.V?, 
Shillcock, Joshua, M.A., 
Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-gardens, W. 
Shuttleworth, Thomas G., 
Royal Insurance-buildings, Church-sireet, Sheffield. 
Sidgwick, Professor Henry, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Silver, Stephen William, 
3, York-gate, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Simmonds, G. Harvey, 
1, Whitehall, S.W. 
*Sinclair, Captain John, M.P., 
101, Mount-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Singer, Charles Douglas, 
Silverton, Silver-street, Enfield Town. 
Sitta, Professore Dottor Pietro, 
Corso Giovecca No. 84, Ferrara, Italy. 
Sitwell, Sir George Reresby, Bart., M.P., J.P., 
Renishaw Hall, Chesterfield. 
Skinner, Charles Weeding, 
Hill Crest, Theydon Bois, Essex. 
Skrine, Francis Henry B., J.P., 
clo Messrs. King, Hamilton, and Co., Calcutta, India. 
Slade, Alfred Thomas, 
Wardrobe-chambers, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Slade, Francis William, 
17, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Sly, Richard Stevens, F.R.G.S., 
Fern Villa, Queen’s-road, New Cross Gate, S.E. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 
The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 


“Smith, Arthur Manley, 


29, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


*Smith, Charles, M.R.1.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 


c/o Sir Henry Gilbert, F.R.S., Harpenden, St. Albans. 


*Smith, The Hon. Sir Donald A., K.C.M.G., LL.D., 


1157, Dorchester-street, Montreal, Canada. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 
1, Old Broad-street, F.C. 


*Smith, George, LL.D., C.1E., 


Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 
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1889 | Smith, George Armitage, M.A., 
26, Regent's Park-road, N.W. 
1888 | Smith, H. Llewellyn, B.A., B.Sc. 
) 49, Beaumont-square, EL. 
1877 | Smith, Howard S., A.I.A., FFA. 
37, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 
1878 |*Smith, James, 
South Indian Railway, Trichinopoly, Madras Presidency. 
1893 |*Smith, James McLaren Stuart, M.A., E.R.GS., 7.R.8.L., 
3, Elm-cowt, Temple, E.C. 
1891 | Smith, James Parker, M.P., 
Jordanhill, Partick, N.B. 
1877 | Smith, John, 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
1883 | Smith, Samuel, M.P., 
11, Delahay-street, Westminster, and Reform Club, S.W. 
1888 | Smith, Walter J., 
19, West Smithfield, E.C. 
1890 | Smith, William Alexander, J.P.,’ 
21, Castlereagh-street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1894 |\*Smith, The Hon. William Frederick Danvers, M.P., 
3, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
1894 | Smithers, Frederick Oidershaw, 
171, Adelaide-road, N.W. 
1887 | Sneil, Arthur Henry, 
27, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
1855 | Sowray, John Russell, 
2, Princes-mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 
1889 | Speirs, Edwin Robert, 
118, Queen’s-gate, South Kensington, S.W. 
1867 |*Spencer, Robert James, 
175, King’ s-road, Southsea. 
1892 | Spender, John Alfred, M.A., 
29, Cheyne-walk, S.W. 
1883 | Spicer, Albert, 
50, Upper Thames-street, E.C. 
1856 |*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.LA., 
26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
1872 | Spriggs, Joseph, | 
Foxton, near Market Harborough. 
1882 | Stack, Thomas Neville (Crosby-bldngs., Crosby-square, E.C.), 
1, St. Andrew-st., Dublin. 
1889 | Stanton, Arthur G., 
18, Rood-lane, E.C.,§ 70, Granville-park, Blackheath, S.E. 
1877 | Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, Lreland. 
1880 | Stark, James, 
17, King’s Arms-yard, E.C. 
1880 | Stephens, William Davies, J.P. (Alderman), 
4, Abbotsford-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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1882. \*Stern, Edward D., 


1885 
1877 
1889 
1872 
1893 
1880 
1891 


4, Carlton- house-terrace, S.W. 
Stevens, Marshali, 

Hig hfield House, Urmston, near Manchester. 
Stone, William Alfred, 

90, Cannon- street, H.C.; Hayton, Bramley Hill, Croydon. 
Stow, Harry Vane, 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Strachey, General Richard, R. E., C.8.1., FR. S., 

69, Lancaster-gate. W. 
Strahan, Samuel Alexander Kenny, M.D., 

Berry Wood, Northampton. 
Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 

Milford House, near Derby. 
Stuart, Harold A., 

Baikie, Qotacamund, Madras Presidency, India. 


1884 |*Sugden, Richard, 


1881 


1894 


The Farre Close, Brighouse, Yorkshire. 
Sykes, George Samuel, 
1, Grant’s-lane, Calcutta, [ndia. 


Taghaferro, Napoleone, 
Education Office, Malta. 


*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, F.R.G.S., 


Tarling, Charles, 
1, Gresham-buildings, E.C, 
Tattersall, William, 
Hazelwood, Hale, Cheshire. 
Tayler, Stephen Seaward (Alderman), 
151, Brizton-road, S.W. 
Taylor, R. Whately Cooke, 
8, Spencer-road, Coventry. 


*Taylor, Theodore Cooke, J.P., 


Sunny Bank, Batley, Yorkshire. 
Teece, Richard, F.I.A., FFA, 

clo H. S. King & Co., 65, Cornhill, EC. 
Tempany, Thomas William, F.R.H.S., 

25, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Temperley, William Angus, jun., 

2, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-on-T, 'yne 
Terrey, William, 

Sheffield Water Department, Sheffield. 
Theobald, John Wilson, 

85, ’Palmerston-buildings, LC. 


Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1887 
1879 
1864. 
1868 
1871 
1890 
1882 
1879 
1889 
1868 
1868 
1892 
1887 
1878 
1890 
1885 
1892 
1841 
1893 


1877 
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Thodey, William Henry, 
479, Collins-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Thomas, David Alfred, M.P., 
Llanwern, near Newport, Mon. 
Thomas, John, 
18, Wood-street, L..C. 
Thomas, W. Cave, 
8, Litzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 
*Thompson, Henry Yates, 
26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
Thomson, James, 
35, Nicholas-lane, H.C. 
Thomson, Thomas D., 
57, Moorgate-street, B.C. 
Thring, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 
5, Queen’s Gate-gardens, S.W 
Tinker, James, 
Hordlectiff, Lymington, Hants. 
Tipping, Wilbam, 
Oakfield House, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Touch, George Alexander, 
26, Compayne-gardens, West Hampstead. 
*Treatt, Frank Burford, J.P., 
Fernmount, Bellenger River, New South Wales. 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
54, Lombard-street, E..C. 
Trobridge, Arthur, 
Bloxcidge House, Langley Green, near Birmingham. 
Tunley, George, 
3, Holey-avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 
Turnbull, Alexander, 
118, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
*Turner, Rev. Harward, B.Sc., F.R.M.S., 
27, Quai @ Austerlitz, Paris. 
Turner, William, 
Board of Trade, Caraiff: 
Tyler, Edgar Alfred, 
3, Kastcheap, H.C. 
Tyndall, William Henry, F.I.A., 
Morlands, Oxford-road, Redhill. 
Tyrer, Thomas, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Stirling Chemical Works, Stratford, E. 


*Urlin, Richard Denny, 
22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 
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1888 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1894 
1886 
1876 
1885 
1877 


1890 
1890 
1868 
1880 
1888 
1876 
1879 
1893 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1865 
1892 
1894 
1883 
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Van Raalte, Marcus, 

22, Austin Friars, E.C. 
Venn, John, D.Sc., F.B.S., 

Caius College, Cambridge. 
Venning, Charles Harrison. 

39, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Verdin, William Henry, J.P., 

Winsford, Cheshire. 
Verney, Frederick William, 

6, Onslow-gardens, S.W. 
Vernon, The Right Hon. Lord, 


Vigers, Robert, 

4, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry, E.C, 
Vy incent, Frederick James, A.I.A., 

38, Queen’s-road, South Hor nsey, NV. 
Vine, Sirohnieianard Somers, C.M.G., 

Queen Ann’s Mansions, S.W. 


Walford, Ernest L., 

2, Shorter’s-court, H.C. 
Walkley, William Henry, 

265, Kentish Town-road, N.W. 
Wallis, Charles James, 

97, Ridgmount-gardens, W.C. 
Wallis, E. White, 

45, Clifton-hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Walmsley, Frederic, 

1, Fennel-street, Manchester. 
Walter, Arthur Fraser, 

F inchampstead, Wokingham, Berks. 
Wansey, Arthur. H., 

Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
Ward, William Cullen, 

12, Wynyard-square, Sydney, N.S. W. 
Warren, Reginald Augustus, J.P., 

Preston-place, near Worthing. 
Wartnaby, William Wade, 

Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Waters, Alfred Charles, 

General Register Office, Somerset House, Strand, W.C. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., A.I.A., F.C.A.,, 

44, Cresham-street, E.C. 
Wates, OC. Marshall, 

i Vernon Ohambers, Southampton-row, W.C. 
Watson, Thomas Roberts, 

se Burnleigh,” Sussex- -road, Southport 
Watson, T. Wilkinson, 

183, West Geo -ge-street, Glasgow. 


Year of 
Election 


1833 
1885 
1888 
18938 
1873 
1874 
1890 
1889 
1855 
1879 
1879 
1882 
1883 
1878 
1887 
1859 
1887 
1863 
1871 
1888 
1892 
1884 
1879 
1884 
1888 
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Watson, William Livingstone, 
35a, St. James’-street, S.W. 
*Watt, William, © 
17, Queen’s-road, Aberdeen. 
Webb, Henry Barlow, 
Holmdale, Dorking. 
Weedon, Thornhill, 
Hawthorne-street, Woolloongabba, Brisbane, Queensland. 
*Welby of Allington, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Welch, Charles, F.S.A., Guildhall, E.C.( Representing the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 
Weller, William Hamilton, 
Roseleigh, Tolworth, near Surbiton, Surrey. 
Wells-Smith, Henry, A.C.A., 
8, Norfolk-row, Sheffield. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie 
Rectory Grove House, Clapham, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
*Westlake, John, Q.C., LL.D., 
The River House, 3, Chelsea Kinbankment, S.W. 
*Whadcoat, John Henry, F.C.A., 
18, Highbury-cresent, N. 
*Whadcoat, William Hdward, 
54, Carleton-road, Tufnell-park, N. 
Wharton, James, | 
Edgehill, Netherhall-gardens, FitzJohn’s-avenue, N.W. 
Whinney, Frederick, 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 
10, Ennismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W’. 
*White, The Rev. George Cecil, M.A., 
Nursling Rectory, Southampton. 
White, Leedham, 
16, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
White, William, 
23, Wynell-road, Forest-hill, 8. E. 
Whitehead, Sir James, Bart., M.P., J.P., D.L. (Alderman) 
9, Cambridge-gate, Reyent’s-park, N.W. | 
Whitelegge, Benjamin A., M.D., 
10, St. John’s-square, Wakeield. 
Whiteley, William, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 
*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 
Bristol. 
Wightman, Charles, 
1, Lenchurch-avenue, £.C. 
Wilkinson, James H., 
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Election. 


1893 
1875 
1860 
1894: 
1894 
1881 
1870 
1888 
1888 
1891 
1884 
1874 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1890 
1890 
1878 
1887 
1880 
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Wilkinson, Rev. John Frome, M.A., 
Kilvington, Orston, Nottingham. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 
Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
Willans, John Wrigley, 
Mercury Office, Leeds. 
Williams, Edward Frederick, 
Joint Stock Bank, Halifax. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
iL "Haymarket, S.W. 


*Williams, Henry Maunder, 


186, New Cross-road, S.E. 
oWrilawie’ Henry Reader, 
6, Lime-street, H.C., and The Priory, Hornsey, N. 


*Williams, Robert, Jun., 


20, Birchin-lane, E.C. 
Williamson, John W., 
5, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Wilson, Henry Joseph, M.P., 
Osgathorpe Hills, Sheffield. 
Wilson, James (Deputy Commissioner), 
Shahpur, Panjab, India. 


*Wilson, Robert Porter, 


5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Winter, Alexander, 


‘Woodhouse, Coventry Archer, 
50, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Woolfe, Thomas Rodrigues, A.C.A., 
65, Wathng-street, E.C. 
Woolleomne Robert Lloy 6 ged BF Wey W Pe fe Trae M.R.I.A., 
14, Waterloo-road, ‘Dublin. 
Worroll, Charles, 
Colonial Mutual Life Office, Adderley-street, Cape Town. 
Worsfold, Rev. John Napper, M.A., 
Haddlesey An near Selby, Yorkshire. 
Worthington, A. W., 
Old Swinford, Nei rice 
Wren, Walter, M.A. 
if Powis- -square, W. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. : a} 


Year of 
Election. 


1886 | Yersuren, Roprrt Arusrrona, M.P., 
27, Princes Gate, S.W. 
1888 |*Yglesias, Miguel, 
. 2, Tokenhouse-buildings, E.C. 
1877 |*Youll, John Gibson, 


Jesmond-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


*.* The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy im 
the foregoing list may be porated out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY,. 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be avoided. | 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G.. 
Honorary President. 


ste en 


Argentine Lepublic, 


Year of 
Elections 


1890. DR. FRANCISCO LATZINA, Calle Maipu, 982, Buenos Ayres. 
Director General of Statistics; Doctor honoris causa of the 
Faculty of Physical and Mathematical Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Cordoba; Knight of the Italian Order of 8.8. Maurice 
and Lazare; Officer of the Academy of France; Member of 
the National Academy of Sciences, of the International Sta- 
tistical Institute, of the Geographical and Statistical Societies 
of Paris, of the Society of Commercial Geography of Paris, and 
Corresponding Member of the National Historical Academy of 
Venezuela. 


Austria and Hungary. 


1890. DR. KARL THEODOR VON INAMA-STERNEGG, Vienna. 
Doctor of Political Economy; Member of the Austrian House 
of Lords; President of the Imperial and Royal Central 
Statistical Commission ; Professor at the University of Vienna. 


1893. DR. JOSEPH DE JEKELFALUSSY, Budapest. 

Doctor Juris; Advocate; Chief of the Royal Hungarian Sta- 
tistical Bureau ; Ministerial Councillor; Knight of the Order 
of Francis Joseph; Second Vice President of the Royal 
Hungarian Statistical Council ; External Member of the Com- 
mittee of Examiners for Political Sciences; Corresponding 
Member.of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 


1893. DR. FRANZ RITTER VON JURASCHEK, Karnthnerstrasse, 55, 
Vienna. 

Doctor Juris et Philosophia ; “ K.K. Regierungsrath ;’? Member 
and Secretary of the Imperial and Royal Central Statistical 
Commission ; Professor at the University of Vienna; Professor 
of Public Law and of Statistics at the Military Academies, 
Vienna; Knight of the Austrian Order of the Iron Crown 
(8rd Class); Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy; 
Member of the Permanent Commission for Commercial Values ; 
of the International Statistical Institute; and of the British 
Jiconomic Association, 
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Year of 
Election. 


1893. JOSEPH KOROSI, Budapest. 
Director of the Municipal Statistical Bureau of Budapest ; 
Docent at the University of Budapest; President of the Muni- 
cipal Statistical Committee; Knight of Several Orders; Mem- 
ber of the Statistical Commissions of Hungary, Belgium, and 
Nijni-Novgorod; Honorary Member of the American Statis- 
tical Associations; Member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Science, of the International Statistical Institute, of the Sta- 
tistical Societies of Manchester and Paris, of the British 
Economic Asssociation, and of several other learned Societies. 


1877. MAX WIRTH, Dreihufeisengasse. 1, Vienna. 
Economist ; formerly Director of the Federal Statistical Bureau 
of Switzerland ; Co-Hditor of the ‘“‘ Neue Freie Presse.” 


Helgium: 


1879. DR. EUGENE JANSSENS, Rue du Lombard, 21, Brussels. 

Doctor of Medicine; Chief Inspector of the Board of Health of 
the City of Brussels; President of the Federal Committee of 
Health of the Brussels District; Member of the Central 
Statistical Commission, of the Superior Council of Health, 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine, and of the Local Medical 
Commission ; Officer of the Belgian Order of Leopold and of 
the Italian Order of SS. Maurice and Lazare; Knight of the 
French Legion of Honour; Civic Cross of the Ist Class; 
Officer of the Academy of France; Associate of the Statistical 
Society of Paris and of the International Statistical Institute. 


China. 


1890. SIR ROBERT HART, Baronet, G.C.M.G., LL.D., Peking. 
Inspector-General of Imperial Maritime Customs, China. 


Denmach, 


1878. VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE-HANSEN, Copenhagen. 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Copen- 
hagen. 


1852, DR. PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Frederiksberg, Copen- 
hagen. 
Doctor of Medicine, State Councillor; Knight and Bachelor of 
the Order of the ‘‘ Dannebroge,” and Knight of the Swedish 
Order of the North Star; President of the Royal Danish 
Institute of Vaccination; Member of the Royal Danish 
General Board of Health. 


Year of 
Election, 


1880, 


1879. 


1878. 


1870. 


L860, 
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france. 


DR. JACQUES BERTILLON, 1, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
Doctor of Medicine; Chief of the Statistical Department of the 
City of Paris; Member of the Superior Council of Statistics; of 
the Consultative Committee of Public Hygiene of France; and 
of the Statistical Society of Paris, &c. 


MAURICE BLOCK, G63, Rue de l’Assomption, Paris. 

Knight of the Legion of Honour, and of Orders of Sweden, 
Russia, Prussia, Bavaria, Austria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, 
and Portugal; Member of the Institute of France, of the 
Superior Council of Statistics, of the International Statistical 
Institute, of the Society of Political Economy of Paris, and of 
many Academies and Scientific Societies. 


DR. ARTHUR CHERVIN, 82, Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
Doctor of Medicine and Surgery; Director of the Paris Institute 
for Stammerers ; Member of the Superior Council of Statistics 
and of the International Statistical Institute, &c. 


MAXIMIN DELOCHE, 5, Rue Merschel, Paris. 
Honorary Director of the General Statistics of France; Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour; Officer of the Order of 
Public Instruction; Commander of the Austrian Order of 
Francis Joseph; Member of the Institute of France, and of 
several learned societies. 


ALFRED DE FOVILLE, Hotel des Monnaies, Paris. 
Master of the Mint; Professor at the National Conservatoire of 
Arts and Trades (Chair of Industrial Kconomy and Statistics) ; 
Officer of the Legion of Honour; ‘Laureate of the Institute 
of France; Past President of the Statistical Society of Paris; 
Member of the International Statistical Institute and of the 
Superior Council of Statistics. 


DR. CLEMENT JUGLAR, 164%, Rue St. Jacques, Paris. 
Member of the Institute of France; Past President of the © 
Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of the Society of 

Political Economy of Paris. 


PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, 26, Rue Monsieur le Prince, 
Paris. 

Member of the Institute of France; Professor at the College of 
France and at the Conservatoire of Arts and Trades; President 
of the Statistical Commission for Primary Instruction; Past 
President of the Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of 
the International Statistical Institute, of the Superior Council 
of Statistics, and of the Society of Political Economy, &e. 


Year of 
Election. 


1880. 


1887. 


1876. 


1871. 


1378. 


1890. 


1854. 


1877. 


1893. 
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France— Contd. 
JEAN BAPTISTE LEON SAY, Paris. 
Deputy ; Ex-Minister of Finance; Member of the Institute of 
France; President of the Society of Political Economy of 
Paris; Past President of the Statistical Society of Paris, of 
the National Society. of Horticulture, and of the National 
Society of Agriculture. 


DANIEL WILSON, 2, Avenue d’Jéna, Paris. 
Deputy ; Ex-Under-Secretary of State; Past President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris. 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS, 28, Rue Danton, Paris. 


Germany. 


SIR HENRY PAGH-TURNER BARRON, Baronet, C.M.G. 
Late British Minister-Resident to the King of Wurttemberg. 


DR. KARL BECKER, Im Grossherzogth. Oldenburg. 

**Wirklicher Geheimer Ober-Regierungsrath ;” late Director of 
the Imperial Statistical Bureau of the German Empire ; 
Honorary Doctor cf the University of Tiibingen ; Correspond- 
ing Member of the Central Statistical Commission of Belgium ; 
Honorary Member of the Geographical and Statistical Society 
of Frankfort, of the Statistical Society of Switzerland, and of 
the International Statistical Institute, Associate of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris. 


KARL JULIUS EMIL BLENCK, Lindenstrasse, 28, Berlin, S.W. 
“Geheimer Ober- Regierungsrath ;’’ Director of the Royal 
Statistical Bureau of Prussia, also Member of the Prussian 
Central Statistical Commission and of the Central Board of 
Control of the Survey of Prussia; Honorary Member or Mem- 

bers of several learned Societies. 


DR. ERNST ENGEL, Oberlosnitz, Radebeul, bei Dresden. 
“ Geheimer Ober-Regierungsrath ;” formerly Director of the 
Royal Statistical Bureau of Prussia; Member of several learned 
Societies. 


DR. GEORG VON MAYR, Kaiser Wilhelmstrasse, 5, Strass-« 
burs. 

‘Hx-Under Secretary of State in the Imperial Ministry for Alsace- 
Lorraine; formerly Director of the Royal Statistical Bureau 
of Bavaria; Honorary Member of the International Statistical 
Institute ; Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


DR. FRIEDRICH WILHELM HANS VON SCHEEL, Littzow- 


Ufer, 6/8, Berlin, W. 

‘‘Kaiserlicher Geheimer Regierungsrath;” Doctor Juris et 
philosophie ; Director of the Imperial Statistical Bureau of 
the German Empire; formerly Professor of Political Economy 
and Statistics at the University of Bern; Honorary Member of 
the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. 
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Tete Germany—Contd. 


1860. DR. GEORG KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, Maximiliansplatz, 
Nr. 9/3, Munich. 
Formerly Chief Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom- 
House at Simbach; Knight of the Bavarian Order of St. 
Michael 1st Class. 


1876. THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
AND STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT. Stadtbiblioe 
thek, Frankfort. 


dtaly, 


1879. DR.GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Piazzia Santi Apostoli,74, Rome. 
Senator; Councillor of St ate; Doctor of Laws; late Professor 
at the University and at the Superior Naval School of 
Genoa; Grand Officer of the Orders of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare, and of the Crown of Italy; Knight of the Order 
of Civil Merit of Savoy; Member of the Academy “ dei 
Lincei,’ of the Academy of Naples, of the Institutes of 
Science of Milan, Venice, and Palermo; of the Cobden Club, 
of the International Statistical Institute, of the Academy 
of Madrid, and of the Deputation of National History, &c. 


1874. DR. LUIGI BODIO, Rome. 
Doctor of Laws; Professor of Industrial Legislation and of 
Statistics at the Engineering College, Rome; Director-General 
of the Statistical Department of the State; Grand Officer of 
the Order of SS. Maurice and Lazare; Knight of the Order 
of Civil Merit of Savoy ; Correspondent of the Institute of 
France (Academy of Moral and Political Sciences). 


1880. DR. LUIGI COSSA, LL.D., University of Pavia. 

rrofessor of Political Economy; Commander of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy; Officer of the Order of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare; Member of the Cobden Club; Honorary Member of 
the American Economic Association; Ordinary Member of 
the Academy ‘‘dei Lincei’”’ and of the Royal Institute of 
Sciences of Milan, Correspondent of the Royal Academies 
of Lisbon, Modena, Turin, Naples, &c. 


1845. FRANCESCO FERRARA, Venice. 
Senator; Professor and Director of the Royal Superior School of 
Commerce at Venice; late Minister of Finance; Member of 

the Academy “dei Lincei.” 


1880. ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Rome. 
Senator; Professor of Statistics at the Royal University of 
Rome ; Member of the Academy “ dei Lincei.”’ 


1868. THE MARQUIS ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE QUINTILI, 
Rome. 
oye re General Secretary of the Hospitals Commission of 
ome, 


LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS. ce 
Yearof 


Netherlands, 
Election. 


18938. DR. VERKERK WILLIAM ARNOLD PETER PISTORIUS, The 
Hague. 

Director of the Statistical Bureau of the Department of 

Finance ; Director General of Direct Taxation, Customs and 


Excise. 
AAUSSIM. 
1873. HIS EXCELLENCY PIERRE SEMENOFF (SEMENOW), St. 
Petersburg. 


Senator ; Privy Councillor to His Imperial Majesty ; President 
of the Imperial Statistical Council; President of the Imperial 
Geographical Society ; Honorary Member of the Academy of 
ee in St. Petersburg ; Associate of the Statistical Society 
of Paris. 


1890. HIS EXCELLENCY NICOLAS TROINITSKY, 25, Rue 
Kirotschnaia, St. Petersburg. 
Former Governor; Privy Councillor; Director of the Central 
Statistical Committee of the Ministry of the Interior; Life 
Member of the Statistical Council, of the Imperial Geographical 
Society of Russia, and of the International Statistical 
Institute, and Member of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


Spain, 


1845. HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR DON JOSE MAGAZ Y JAYME 
Calle de Leon, 13, Madrid. 
Advocate, Gentleman of His Majesty’s Chamber, and Member 
of the Council of State; Ex-Deputy of the Cortes; Ex- 
Senator; Ex-Director-General of Treasury; Hx- Under- 
Secretary of the Ministry of Finance; Grand Cross of the 
Order of Isabella Catolica; Commander of the Order of 
Carlos 3°. 


Shoeden and Horta. 


1858. DR. THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHEHOUG, 41, Josephinegade, 
Christiania. 

Doctor of Laws; Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Christiania; Assessor Extraordinary of the 
Supreme Court of Norway ; Commander of the First Class of 
the Norwegian Order of St. Olave, of the Swedish Order of 
the North Star; and of the Danish Order of the ‘‘ Danne- 
broge;”? Corresponding Member of the Institute of France ; 
Member of the Institute of International Law, of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, and of the Academies of 
Christiania, Stockholm, Trondhjem and Upsala, also of the 
Royal Historical Society of Denmark. 


1874. ANDERS NICOLAI KIAER, Christiania. 
Director of the Central Statistical Bureau of Norway; Associate 
of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1860. THOMAS MICHELL, Esq., C.B., Christiania. 
Her Majesty’s Consul-General for Norway. 
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1890. DR. ELIS SIDENBLADH., Ph.D., Stockholm. 
Director in Chief of the Central Statistical Bureau of Sweden; 
President of the Royal Statistical Commission; Oommander, 
Officer, and Knight of several Swedish and Foreign Orders ; 
Member of the Royal Academies of Sciences and of Agriculture, 
at Stockholm ; Honorary and Corresponding Member of 
several foreign learned Societies. 


Stuitzerland, 


1890. DR. LOUIS GUILLAUME, Bern. 
_ Doctor of Medicine; Director of the Federal Statistical Bureau ; 
Secretary of the International Penitentiary Commission. 


Gnited States, 


1873. THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Thurlow-terrace, Albany, N.Y. 
Lawyer; Ex- -Superintendent of the Insurance Department, State 
of New York. 


1881. DR. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, Army Medical Museum, 
Washington. 
A.M., M.D., LU.D., Edinburgh and Harvard; D.C.L., Oxon; 
Surgeon, U.S. Army; Member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, &c. 


1890. DR. RICHMOND MAYO- SMITH, M.A., PhD., Columbia College, 
New York. 
Professor of Political Economy and Social Science in Columbia 
College; Vice-President of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion ; Member of the International Statistical Institute, and 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 


1870. THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Taunton, Mass. 
Lawyer; Ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives; Ex- 
Insurance Commissioner; Ex-Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners; Chairman of the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners. 


1876. DR. FRANCIS AMASA WALKER, Ph.D., LL.D., Boston, Mass. 
Formerly Superintendent of the United States Census; President . 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; Member of the 
International Statistical Institute and “ Président Adjoint” 
for the Meeting of 1893; Correspondent of the Institute of 
France; President of the American Statistical Association ; 
Ex-President of the American Economie Association ; Vice- 
President of the National Academy of Sciences, Washington ; 
Corresponding Member of the Central Statistical Commission 
of Belgium. 
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Let ae) ‘ae 
1870. THE HON. DAVID AMES WELLS, D.C.L., LL.D., MD., Norwich, 


Conn. 

Economist. Late Special Commissioner of Revenue of the United 
States; Chairman of Commission for the Revision of Taxes of 
the State of New York; Lecturer on the Principles and 
Practice of Taxation, Harvard University, Cambridge, United 
States; Member of the Board of Arbitration of American 
Railways; President, National Board of Visitors of the U.S. 
Military Academy of West Point; President of the American 
Social Science Association, and of the American Free Trade 
League ; Chairman in 1883 of the Department of Finance of 
the American Social Science Association ; Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, to fill vacancy occasioned by 
the death of John Stuart Mill; Corresponding Member of the 
Academy ‘‘dei Lincei,” Rome; Member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston; Honorary Member 
of the Cobden Club; Gold Medallist ‘‘ Exposition Universelle, 
France, 1889, Groupe de l’ Economie Sociale.” 


18938. THE HON. CARROLL DAVIDSON WRIGHT, Washington. 

Commissioner of the U.S. Department of Labour; late Chief of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labour; President 
of the Association for the promotion of Profit Sharing; late 
President and now Vice-President of the American Social 
Science Association ; Vice-President of the American Statistical 
Association; Member of the American and British Economic 
Associations, of the International Statistical Institute, and 

_ of several other learned Societies. 


and. 


1886. JAMES EDWARD O’CONOR, Esq., C.I.E., Caleutta and Simla. 
Assistant Secretary with the Supreme Government, India, 
Department of Finance and Commerce. 


Dominion of Canada. 


1894. GEORGE JOHNSON, Esq., Ottawa. 
Statistician, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 


1877. DR. EDWARD YOUNG, A.M., Ph.D., Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
Consul of the United States, formerly Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, United States of America: Member of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1898. 


1876. 


1876. 


1894, 


1876. 


1858. 


1875. 
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Act South Wales. 


TIMOTHY AUGUSTINE COGHLAN, Esq., Sydney. 
Government Statistician of New South Wales and Registrar 
of Friendly Societies and Trade Unions; formerly Assistant 
Engineer for Harbours and Rivers. 


EDWARD GRANT WARD, Esq., J.P., Sydney. 
Registrar-General ; Chairman of Board of Land Titles Commis- 
sloners. 


Few Sealand. 


SIR JAMES HECTOR, K.C.M.G., M.D., F.R.8.8. L. and H., F.G.S., 
&e., Wellington. 
Director of the Geological Survey, of the Meteorological Depart 
ment, and of the New Zealand Institute, Xe. 


Gusmania, 


ROBERT MACKENZIE JOHNSTON, Esq., Hobart. 

Registrar-General and Government Statistician; Fellow and 
Member of Council of the Royal Society of Tasmania ; Mem- 
ber of Council and of Senate of the Uviversity of Tasmania ; 
Fellow and Past President of Section F (Hconomics and 
Statistics) of the Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Fellow of the Royal Geographical Soeiety of 
Australia; Honorary Foreign Corresponding Member of the 
Geological Society of Edinburgh; Fellow of the Linnean 
Society of London. 


; 


EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esq., J.P., Hobart. 
Clerk of Executive and Legislative Councils of Tasmania; late 
Government Statistician ; Clerk to the Federal Council of Aus- 
tralasia in its four Sessions. 


Victor, 
WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Hsq., K.C.Pi KGS:G eee eeee 


E.LS., &., Grace Park, Hawthorne, Melbourne. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esq., O.M.G., Melbourne. 

Government Statist of Victoria; Officer of the French Order 
of Public Instruction ; Chevalier of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy; Honorary Member of the Statistical and Social 
Inquiry Society cf Ireland, of the Statistical Association of 
Tokio, of the Royal Society of Tasmania, of the Trinity 
Historical Society of Texas, and of the Intercolonial Medical 
Congress of Australasia ; Honorary Corresponding Member of 
the Society of Arts, London, of the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester, of the American Statistical Association, Boston, of 
the Commercio-Geographical Society of Berlin, of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Bremen, and of the Royal Society of 
South Australia; Honorary Fellow of the Royal Colonial 
Institute ; Honorary Foreign Member of the Statistical Society 
of Paris; Representative Member for Victoria of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute. 
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Year of 


Great Hritain and Greland. 
Election. 


1876. THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE MANCHESTER 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 63, Brown Street, Manchester. 


1876. THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE STATISTICAL 
AND SOCIAL INQUIRY SOCIETY OF IRELAND, 35, Moles- 
worth Street, Dublin. 


Norr.—The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary FrLLows may be pointed out, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that delay in forwarding communications and the publications 
of the Society may be avoided. 
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Copy of Charter. 


Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

€o all to wWHom these Presents shall come, Greeting :— 

@@IHereas Our Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin, 
Henry, Third Marquess of Lansdowne, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Charles Babbage, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
John Elliott Drinkwater, Master of Arts, Henry Hallam, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, the Reverend Richard Jones, Master of Arts, 
and others of Our loving subjects, did, in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, establish a Society to collect, 


arrange, digest and publish facts, illustrating the condition and — 


prospects of society in its material, social, and moral relations ; 
these facts being for the most part arranged in tabular forms and 
in accordance with the principles of the numerical method, and 
the same Society is now called or known by the name of “The 
‘* Statistical Society.” 

Gund Tifereas it has been represented to Us that the same 


Society has, since its establishment, sedulously pursued such its 


proposed objects, and by its publications (including those of its 


transactions), and by promoting the discussion of legislative and ~ 


other public measures from the statistical point of view, has greatly 
contributed to the progress of statistical and economical science. 
And CE Hereas distinguished individuals in foreign countries, 


as well as many eminent British subjects, have availed themselves 


of the facilities offered by the same Society for communicating 
important information largely extending statistical knowledge; 
and the general interest now felt in Statistics has been greatly 
promoted and fostered by this Society. 

And Ceihereas the same Society has, in aid of its objects, 


collected a large and valuable library of scientific works and charts, —__ 


to which fresh accessions are constantly made; and the said Society 


has hitherto been supported by annual and other subscriptions and aa 


contributions to its funds, and has lately acquired leasehold premises 
in which the business of the said Society is carried on. 
AnD CCivereas in order to secure the property of the said 
Society, to extend its operations, and to give it its due position 
among the Scientific Institutions of Our kingdom, We have been 


besought to grant to Sir Rawson William Rawson, Knight Com- 
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mander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to those who now are Members of the said Society, or 
who shall from time to time be elected Fellows of the Royal 
Statistical Society hereby incorporated, Our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid. 

1. Pow Wuow Be that We, being desirous of encouraging 
a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, certain 
knowledge and mere motion, have willed, granted, and declared 
and Do by these Presents, for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, 
grant, and declare that the said Sir Rawson William Rawson, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, and such other of Our loving subjects as now are 
Members of the said Society, or shall from time to time be elected 
Fellows of “‘The Royal Statistical Society”? hereby incorporated 
according to such regulations or bye laws as shall be hereafter 
framed or enacted, and their successors, shall for ever hereafter be 
by virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate, by the 
name of ‘ @he WRopal Statistical Sorcietp,’? and for the 
purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, with full power and authority to 
alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their discretion, and by 
the same name to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered, unto and in every Court of Us, Our heirs 
and successors. 

2. Whe Royal Statistical Society, in this Charter hereinafter 
called ‘‘The Society,’’ may, notwithstanding the statutes of mort- 
main, take, purchase, hold and enjoy to them and their successors 
a hall, or house, and any such messuages or hereditaments of 
any tenure as may be necessary, for carrying out the purposes of 
the Society, but so that the yearly value thereof to be computed 
at the rack rent which might be gotten for the same at the time of 
the purchase or other acquisition, and including the site of the 
said hall, or house, do not exceed in the whole the sum of Two 
thousand pounds. 

3. Where shall be a Council of the Society, and the said 
Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be held in 
accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Our Charter, have the entire management and direction of 
the concerns of the Society. 

4, OHeve shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer 
or Treasurers, and a Secretary or Secretaries of the Society. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, and not 
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less than twenty Councillors; and the Treasurer or Treasurers 
and the Secretary or Secretaries if honorary. 

5. Oe several persons who were elected to be the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council of the Statistical 
Society at the Annual Meeting held in the month of June, One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, shall form the first Council 
of the Society, and shall continue in office until the first Electiou 
of officers is made under these presents as hereinafter provided. 

6. General Meetings of the Fellows of the Society may be 
held from time to time, and at least one General Meeting shall be 
held in each year. Every General Meeting may be adjourned, 
subject to the provisions of the Bye Laws. The following business 
may be transacted by a General Meeting, viz.:— 


(a.) The Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer 
or Treasurers, Secretary or Secretaries, and other 
Members of the Council of the Society. 

(b.) The making, repeal, or amendment of Bye Laws. 

(c.) The passing of any proper resolution respecting the affairs 
of the Society. 


7. %pe Hawes of the Society may be made for the following 
purposes, and subject to the following conditions, viz. :— 


(a.) For prescribing the qualification and condition of tenure 
of office of the President; the number, qualifications, 
functions, and conditions of tenure of office of the 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Members 
of Council, and Officers of the Society; for making 
regulations with respect to General Meetings and Meet- 
ings of the Council and proceedings thereat, and for 
the election of any persons to be Honorary Fellows or 
Associates of the Society, and defining their privileges 
{but such persons, if elected, shall not be Members of 
the Corporation), and for making regulations respecting — 
the making, repeal and amendment of Bye Laws, and 
generally for the government of the Society and the 
management of its property and affairs. 

(b.) The = Bye Laws shall be made at the first Gensel 
Meeting to be held under these presents, and shall 
(amen other things) prescribe the time for holding 
the first election of officers under these presents. 


8. The General Meetings and adjourned General Meetings of 
the Society shall take place (subject to the rules or bye laws of 
the Society, and to any power of convening or demanding a 
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Special General Meeting thereby given) at such times and places 
as may be fixed by the Council. 

9. Che existing rules of the Statistical Society, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall be in force as the Bye Laws 
of the Society until the first Bye Laws to be made under these 
presents shall come into operation. 

10. Subject to these presents and the Bye Laws of the Society 
for the time being, the Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Society, and may manage 
and superintend all other affairs of the Society, and appoint and 
dismiss at their pleasure all salaried and other officers, attendants,, 
and servants as they may think fit, and may do all such things as: 
shall appear to them necessary or expedient for giving effect. to» 
the objects of the Society. 

11. @he Council shall once in every year present to a General® 
Meeting a report of the proceedings of the Society, together with 
a statement of the receipts and expenditure, and of the financial: 
position of the Society, and every Fellow of the Society may, at 
reasonable times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts : 
of the Society. 

12. Efe Council may, with the approval of a General Meeting,. 
from time to time appoint fit persons to be Trustees of any part of | 
the real or personal property of the Society, and may make or 
direct any transfer of such property so placed in trust necessary- 
for the purposes of the trust, or may, at their discretion, take in: 
the corporate name of the Society conveyances or transfers of any 
property capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition of any heredita- 
ments belonging to the Society shall be made unless with the 
approval of a General Meeting. 

13. §10 Rule, Bye Law, Resolution, or other proceeding shall 
be made or had by the Society, or any meeting thereof, or by the 
Council, contrary to the general scope or true intent and meaning: 
of this Our Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be void. 

Tw Witwess whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be: 
made Patent. 

@EAituess Ourself, at Westminster, the thirty-first day of 
January, in the fiftieth year of Our Reign. 


ip GHarranut under the Queen's Sign Manual, | 


Murr MaAckenziz. 


B 
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Index to Rules and Bye-Laws. 


BYE-LAWS. 
1. The Objects of the Society. 
2. Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Fellows. 
3. Number of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Fellows not to exceed 70. 
4. Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 
5. Do. ‘to be elected by Ballot. 
6. Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names, 
7. Honorary Fellows, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
8. Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 
9. Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
10. Do. and Honorary Fellows, Mode of Expulsion of. 
11. Trustees. Property of Society, may be vested in Three. 
12. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 
13. Do. do. do. Election and Retirement of 
14, Do. do. do. Nomination of. 
15. Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of 
16. Committees, may be appointed by Council. 
17. Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
18. Meetings, Ordinary and General, when to be held. 
19. Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
20. Annual General Meeting, Business of. 
21. Special General Meetings may be called. 
22 President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 
23. ‘Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 
24. Honorary Secretaries, Duties of. 
25. Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 
26. Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 
27. Do. may frame Regulations not inconsistent with Bye-laws. 
28. Do. Duties of, with reference to the Common Seal. | 
29. Do. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or Bonus in Money to be 
| made to Fellows, except as hereinafter provided for. 
30. Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society, 
and may remunerate Editors and their Assistants. 
3] Do. Discretion of, as to Right of Property reserved in all 


Communications received. 
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RULES AND BYE-LAWS OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Objects of the Soctety. 


1. The objects of the Royal Statisti- 
cal Society are to collect, arrange, 
digest and publish facts, illustrating 
the condition and prospects of society 
in its material, social and moral rela- 
tions; these facts being for the most 
part arranged in tabular forms and in 
accordance with the principles of the 
numerical method. 

The Society collects new materials, 
condenses, arranges, and publishes those 
already existing, whether unpublished 
or published in diffuse and expensive 
forms in the English or in any foreign 
language, and promotes the discussion 
of legislative and other public measures 
from the statistical point of view. These 
discussions form portions of the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows 
and Honorary Fellows, elected in the 
manner hereinafter described. 


‘Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Fellows. 


3. The number of Fellows is un- 
limited. Foreigners or British subjects 
of distinction residing out of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted as Honorary 
Fellows, of whom the number shall not 
be more than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4. Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he 
is a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Society. Every such certificate 
having been read and approved of at a 
Meeting of the Council, shall be sus- 
pended in the office of the Society 
until the following Ordinary Meeting, 
at which the vote shall be taken. 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at leasu 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he 
have in his favour three-fourths of the 
Fellows voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect is required to 
take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting himself for admission at an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

«We, who have underwritten our 
“names, do hereby undertake, each for 
“himself, that we will endeavour to 
further the good of the Royal Statis- 
“tical Society for improving Statistical 
* Knowledge, and the ends for which 
*“*the same has been founded; that we’ 
** will be present at the Meetings of the 
“Society as often as conveniently we 
“can, and that we will keep and fulfil 
“the Bye-laws and Orders of this 
“Society: provided that whensoever 
“any one of us shall make known, by 
“writing under his hand, to the Secre- 
“taries for the time being, that he 
** desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
“ this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—‘‘ By the 
“authority, and in the name of the 
* Royal Statistical Society, I do admit 
** you a Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S., but not in 
connection with any trading or business 
advertisement other than the publica- 
tion of any book or literary notice. 

E 2 
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Admission of Honorary Fellows. 
7. There shall be Two Meetings of 


the Society in the year, on such days + 


as shall be hereafter fixed by the Coun- 
cil, at which Honorary Fellows may be 
elected. 

No Honorary Fellow can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
At any Meeting of the Council any Mem- 
ber thereof may propose a Foreigner or 
British subject of distinction residing 
out of the United Kingdom, delivering 
at the same time a written statement 
of the qualifications of, offices held by, 
und published works of, the person pro- 
posed; and ten days’ notice at least 
shall be given to every Member of the 
Council, of the day on which the Coun- 
cil will vote by ballot on the question 
whether they will recommend to the 
Society the election of the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Fellow unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Fellows, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any time compound 
for his future yearly payments by paying 
at once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the 1st of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the 1st of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 


before the 1st of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not discharged 
before the Ist of February of the second 
year, the name of the Fellow thus in 
arrear shall be exhibited on a card sus- 
pended in the office of the Society ; 
and if, at the next Annual General 
Meeting, the amount still remain un- 
paid, the defaulter shall, unless other- 
wise authorised by the Council, be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless all 
arrears be paid; and no resignation wil 
be deemed valid unless a written notice 
thereof be communicated to the Secre- 
taries. No Fellow shall be entitled to 
vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Fellow, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Honorary 
Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Honorary Fellow, and every Member of 
the Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Honorary Fellow be expelled 
from the Society, the President shall at 
its next Ordinary Meeting announce to 
the Society the recommendation of the 


| Council, and at the following Meeting 


the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

“ By the authority and in the name 
“ of the Royal Statistical Society, I do 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘The Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘’ Messrs. 


‘¢ Drummond and Co.” 
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“ declare that A. B. (naming him) is no 
“ longer a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) 
“ thereof,” 

And such Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society may 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall consist of a 
President and thirty Members, together 
with the Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

From tle Council shall be chosen 
four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
Honorary Secretaries, and a Foreign 
Secretary, who may be one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. The former 
Presidents who are continuing Fellows 
of the Society shall be Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. Any five of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President, Members of Coun- 
cil, Treasurer, and Honorary and 
Foreign Secretaries shall be chosen 
annually by the Fellows at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen 
annually from the Council by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President shall not be eligible 
for the office more than two years in 
succession. 

Six Fellows, at least, who were not 
of the Council of the previous year, shall 
be annually elected; and of the Mem- 
bers retiring three at least shall be 
those who have served longest con- 
tinuously on the Council, unless they 
hold oftice as Treasurer or Honorary or 
Foreign Secretary. 


Nomination of President, Council, 
and Officers. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Annual General Meeting, nominate, 
by ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
the Secretaries (in accordance with 


Rule 12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
Annual General Meeting, of the names 
of Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy 
occurring of the Office of President, or 
other Officer of the Society, the Hono- 
rary Secretaries shall summon the Coun- 
cil with as little delay as possible, and 
a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those 
present, choose a new President, or 
other Officer of the Society, to be so 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and also 
an Executive Committee of their own 
body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society except by the Council. 


Auditors. 


17. At the first Ordinary Meeting of 
each year, the Fellows shall choose two 
Fellows, not being Members of the 
Council, as Auditors, who, with one of 
the Council, chosen by the Council, shall 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
past year, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Society, 
and may report their opinion upon any 
part of it. 


Meetings Ordinary and General. 


18. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be held monthly, or 
oftener, during the Session, which shall 
be from the lst of November to the 
Ist of July in each year, koth inclusive, 
on such days and at such hours as the 
Council shall declare. The Annual 
General Meeting shall be held on such 
day in the month of June of each year 
as shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 
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Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


19. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shail be to elect and admit Fel- 
lows, to read and hear reports, letters, 
and papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the bye- 
laws or management of the Society shall 
be discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be presented at the Ordinary Meeting 
in February, and that the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting, and of 
every Special General Meeting, shall be 
submitted for confirmation at the next 
Ordinary Meeting after the day of such 
Annual or Special General Meeting. 
Strangers may be introduced to the 
Ordinary Meetings, by any Fellow, with 
the leave of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or other Fellow presiding at the 
Meeting. . 
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Business of Annual General Meeting. 


20. The business of the Annual 
General Meeting shall be to elect the 
Officers of the Society, and to discuss 
questions on its bye-laws and manage- 
ment. No Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall be proposed at the Annual General 
Meeting. No Fellow shall propose any 
alteration of the rules or bye-laws of 
the Society at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, unless after three weeks’ notice 
thereof given in writing to the Council, 
but amendments to any motion may be 
bronght forward without notice, so that 
they relate to the same subject as the 
motion. The Council shall give fourteen 
days’ notice to every Fellow of all 
questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


21. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any twenty Fellows may require 
a Special General Meeting to be called, 
by notice in writing signed by them, 
delivered to one of the Secretaries, 
specifying the questions to be moved. 
The Council shall, within one week of 
such notice, appoint a day for such 
Special General Meeting, and shall give 
at ieast one week’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
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within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at 
any Special General Meeting other than 
that specified in the notice convening 
the same. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shali. 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Hono- 
rary Fellows, He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Fellows, accord- 
ing to the bye-laws of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer, 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys 
owing by, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. ‘The Treasurer shall invest 
the moneys of the Society in such 
manner as the Council shall from time 
to time direct. 


Duties of the Honorary Secretaries. 


24, The Honorary Secretaries shall, 
under the control of the Council, con- 
duct the correspondence of the Society ; 
they or one of them shall attend all 
Meetings of the Society and Council, 
and shall duly record the Minutes’ of 
the Proceedings. They shall issue the 
requisite notices, and read such papers 
to the Society as the Council may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether Hono- 
rary or nominated, in the chair, shall 
act with the power of the President in 
presiding and voting at any Meeting of 
the Society or Council, and in admitting 
Fellows; but no Vice-President shall be 
empowered to sign diplomas of admission 
of Honorary Fellows, or to expel Fel- 
lows or Honorary Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Member of Council may — 
be called upon by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary or 
Council Meeting, with the same power 
as a Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the Society, 
and may, as they shall see fit, direct the 
publication of papers and the expendi- 
ture of the funds, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these bye-laws, which 
shall be and remain in force until the 
next Annual General Meeting, at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
been disapproved at an Annual General 
Meeting. 

28. The Council shall have the cus- 
tody of the Common Seal. The Com- 
mon Seal shall not be affixed to any 
instrument, deed, or other document, 
except by order of the Council and in 
the presence of at least two Members 





of the Council, and in accordance with 
such other regulations as the Council 
shall from time to time prescribe. The 
fact of the seal having been so affixed 
shall be entered on the minutes of the 
Council. 

29. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 

30. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 

31. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 





REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 
Fellows from 10am. till 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when they are 


closed at 2 p.m. 


2. Fellows of the Society are permitted to take out Books on making 
personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian, all expenses 
for carriage being paid by the Fellows. 

3. Fellows are not to keep any books longer than one month. Any 
Fellow detaining a book for more than a month shall not be permitted to 
take another from the Library until the book detained shall have been 


returned. 


4, Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopeedias and works of reference are not circulated, but may be 


lent on the written order of an Honorary Secretary for a period not 
exceeding seven days. The Assistant Secretary or Librarian is allowed at 
his discretion to lend works of reference for a period not exceeding three 
days, reporting at the same time to the Honorary Secretaries. If works 
so lent be not returned within the specified time, the borrower shall incur 
a fine of one shilling per day per volume for each day they are detained © 
beyond the time specified. 

6. Any Fellow damaging or losing a book, either replaces the work, 
or pays a fine equivalent to its value. 

7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be replaced, 
but must be laid on the Library table. 

8. The Librarian shall report to the Council any infringement of these 
regulations, and lay upon the table at each regular Meeting (a) a List of 
any “Works of Reference” that may have been borrowed, and (0) a List 
of Books that have been out more than a month. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


During THE YEAR (ENDING 15TH SeprumBer) 1894. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 


Argentine Republic— 
General Statistical Bureau. 
National Health Department. 
Buenos Ayres, Municipal Statis- 
tical Bureau. 
Argentine Geographical Institute. 


Austria and Hungary— 

Jentral Statistical Commission. 
Ministry of Agriculture. 
Statistical Department of the 

Ministry of Commerce. 
Hungarian Statistical Bureau. 
Prague Statistical Bureau. 


Belgium— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Administration of Mines. 
Brussels Bureau of Hygiene. 
Royal Academy of Sciences. 


Bulgaria. Statistical Bureau. 
Chili. Department of Commercial 
Statistics. 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Branch. 


Denmark— 
Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Political Economy Society. 


Egypt— 
Department of Public Health. 
Director-General of Customs. 
os Post Office, 
Egyptian Institute, Cairo. 


France— 


Bureau of General Statistics. 
Director-General of Customs. 
French Labour Department. 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


a Commerce. 
M5 Finance. 
; Justice. 


5, Public Works. 
Paris Statistical Bureau. 
Economiste Frangais, The Editor. 
Journal des Economistes, The 
Editor. 
Monde Economique, The Editor. 
La Réforme Sociale, The Editor. 
Rentier, Le, The Editor, Paris. 
Poiybiblion, Revue Bibliogra- 
phique Universelle, The Editor, 
Paris. 
Revue d’Economie Politique, The 
Editor, Paris. 
Revue Géographique Interna- 
tionale, The Editor, Paris. 
Statistical Society of Paris. 
Free School of Political Science. 


Germany— 


Imperial Judicial Bureau. 

_ Statistical Bureau. 
German Consul-General, London. 
Prussian Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Saxony Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Berlin Statistical Bureau. 
Dresden Statistical Bureau. 
Frankfort Chamber of Commerce. 

is Statistical Bureau. 
Hamburg Statistical Bureau. 
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During the Year 1893-94— Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Conid. 


Germany—Contd. 
Geographical and 
-. Society of Frankfort. 
_ Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung, 
&c., The Editor. Tubingen. 
‘Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékono- 
mie und Statistik, The Editor. 
Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur, Xc., 
The Editor. 
Zeitschrift fiir Staatswissenschaft, 
The Editor. 


Statistical 


Greece. Statistical Bureau. 
Ltaly— 
Director-General of Statistics. 
; Agriculture. 
Fs Customs. 


Economista, The Editor, Florence. 
Giornale degli Economisti, The 
Editor, Bologna. 


Japan— 
Agricultural 
Department. 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Central Sanitary Bureau. 
Tokyo Statistical Society. 
» Lhe Prefect of. 


and Commercial 


Mexico— 
Statistical Bureau. 
Geographical and Statistical 
Society. 
Netheriands— 


Central Statistical Commission. 
Department of the Interior. 
Ministry of Commerce & Industry. 


Paraguay. Statistical Bureau. 
Roumania. Statistical Bureau. 
Russia— 


Agricultural Department. 
Central Statistical Committee. 


Russia—Contd. 
Controller of the Empire. 
Customs Statistical Bureau. 
Ministry of Finance. 
Finland Geographical Society. 
» statistical Bureau. 


Servia. Statistical Bureau. 


Spain— 
Board of Customs. 
Director-General of 
Taxation. 
Geographical & Stat. Institute. 
‘i Society of Madrid. 


Indirect 


Sweden. Central Statistical Bureau. 


Norway. Central Statistical Bureau. 


Switzerland— 
Federal Assurance Bureau. 
» Statistical Bureau. 
5, Department of Customs. 
Statistical Society. 
Swiss Union of Commerce and 
Industry. 


United States— 
Bureau of American Republics. 

7 Education. 

* Ethnology. 
Commissioner of Labor. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Department of Agriculture. 

+ of State. 
Director of the Mint. 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion. 
Marine Hospital Service. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
ss Interior. 

Superintendent of Census. 
Surgeon-General, U. States Army, 
Statistical Bureau, Treasury. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


During the Year 1893-94—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


United States—Contd. 

California. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Connecticut — 
State Board of Health. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Illinois. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Indiana. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Jowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Kansas. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Maine. Bureau of Labor and In- 
dustrial Statistics. 

Maryland. Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics. . 

Massachusetts— 
Board of Arbitration. 

Board of Health, Lunacy, &e. 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
Michigan. Bureau of Labour and 

Industrial Statistics. 
Minnesota. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
Missourt. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 
Nebraska. Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics. 
New York State Library. 
4 Bureau of Labor. 
North Carolina. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
Ohio. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Pennsylvania. Bureau of In- 
dustrial Statistics. 





United States—Contd. 
Wesconsin— 
Commisr. of Labor Statistics. 
State Board of Health. 


Brooklyn Superintendent of 
Police. 

Bankers’ Magazine, New York. 

Bradstreet’s Journal, New York. 

Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle of New York. 

Employer and Employed, The 
Publisher. 

Journal of Political Economy. 

Political Science Quarterly, Co- 
lumbia College. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
The Editor, Boston. 

Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

m Political and Social 

Science. 

Actuarial Society of America. 

Economic Association, Baltimore. 

Geographical Society, New York. 

Philosophical Soc. of Philadelphia. 

Statistical Association, Boston. 

Astor Library, New York. 

Columbia College, New York. 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia: 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Yale University. 


Cruguay. Statistical Bureau. 
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During the Year 1893-94—Contd. 


(b) India, and Colonial Possessions. 


India, British— 

Census Commissioner. 

‘Finance and Commerce Depart. 

Revenue and Agricultural De- 
partment. 

Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

Indian Engineering, The Editor. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


Canada— 
Department of Agriculture. 
Manitoba Agricultural Depart. 
Ontario Bureau of Industries. 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle, 
The Editor, Montreal. 
Royal Society of Canada. 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Agent-General for the 
London. 
Colonial Secretary. 
Superintendt.-Gen. of Education. 
Port Elizabeth Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Cape, 


Ceylon—Lieut.-Governor and Colo- 
nial Secretary. 


Jamaica. Registrar-General of. 


Maurttius— 
H.E. The Governor of. 
The Colonial Secretary. 


Natal. Durban Chamber of Com- 


merce. 


New South Wales— 
Agent-General, London, 
Government Statist, Sydney. 


New Zealand— | 

Government Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Registrar-General. 
Department of Mines. 
Labour Department. 
Colonial Museum, Wellington. 
Wellington Harbour Board. 


Queensland. Registrar-General of. 


South Australia — 
The Chief Secretary. 
The Government Statist. 
The Registrar-General. 


Straits Setilements. ‘The Govern- 
ment Secretary, Perak. 


Tasmania— 
Government Statistician, Hobart. 
Royal Society of Tasmania. 


Victoria— 
Hon. the Premier of Victoria. 
Department of Mines. 
Government Statist. 
Royal Society of Victoria. 
Public Library, &c., Melbourne. 


Western Australia. The Superin- 
tendent of Census. 
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During the Year 1893-94—Contd. 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 


"mited Kingdom— 
Admiralty Medical Department. 
Board of Agriculture. 
Army Medical Department. 
» Veterinary Department. 
Board of Trade. 
British Museum. 
Colonial Office. 
Customs, Commissioners of. 
Home Office. 
India Office. 
Local Government Board. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


+ Fire Brigade. 
- Police. 

Royal Mint. 

War Office. 


Woods, Forests, &c., H.M. 


England— 
Registrar-General of England. 


England—Contd. 
Lendon County Council. 
The Town Clerk, Guildhall. 
Battersea, The Vestry of. 
Wandsworth District Board of 
Works. 
Birmingham Medical Officer. 

7 City Treasurer. 
Liverpool Free Public Library. 
Manchester Free Public Library 

- Medical Officer. 


TIreland— 
Registrar-General of Ireland. 
Dublin Commissioner of Police. 


Scotland— | 
Registrar-General of Scotland. 
Edinburgh City Chamberlain. 


(d) Authors, &c. 


Alessio, M. G., Italy. 

Aschrott, Dr. P. F., Germany. 
Atkinson, Dr. Edward, U.S.A. 
Atkinson, Fred., Esq., India. 
Back, F., Esq., Tasmania. 

Bailey, W. F., Esq., Dublin. 
Baines, J. A., Esq., C.S.I., London. 
Barr, A. W., Esq., London. 
Becker, Dr. Charles, Berlin. 
Beeton, H. R., Esq., London. 
Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris. 

Biddle, Daniel, Esq., Kingston. 
Billings, Dr. J. 8., Washington. 
Birt, W., Esq., London. , 

Black, Messrs. A. & Co., London. 
Blagowesthensky, M. N., Russia. 
Blenck, Herr E., Berlin. 

Bockh, Dr. R., Berlin. 

Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Boinet, A., Bey, Cairo. 


Bolles, Albert S., Esq., New York. 
Booth, Charles, Esq., London. _ 
Bourinot, Dr. J. G., C.M.G., LL.D. 
Boutcher, Mortimore, & Co., London. 
Bouteron, M. Ed., Cairo. 

Brownell, J. L., Esq., U.S.A. 
Buckley, T. J. W., Esq., London. 
Bushill, T. W., Esq., Coventry. 
Caillard, A., Esq., Cairo. 
Carmichael, C. H. E., Esq., M.A. 
Carpenter, H. &., Esq., London. 
Carrasco, M. Gabriel, Buenos Ayres. 
Casaretto, M. Pier F., Italy. 
Chapman, S8., Esq., Mexico. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Coghlan, T. A., Esq., Sydney. 
Cohen, Joseph, Esq., Plymouth. 
Cohn, Dr. Gustav, Germany. 

Coni, Dr. E. R., Buenos Ayres. 
Cotterell-Tupp, Alfred, Esq. 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 


Cooper, Joseph, Esq., Farnworth. 
Craigie, Major P. G., London. 
Cunard Company, The, London, 
Dalla Volta, M. Ricardo, Italy. 
Danvers, F. C., Esq., London. 
Dodge, J. R., Esq., Washington. 
Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, London. 
Doyle, Patrick, Esq., Calcutta. 
Durant & Co., Messrs., London. 


Eaton & Sons, Messrs.H. W.,London. 


Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool. 
Ely, Dr. Richard T., U.S.A. 
Engel, Dr., Cairo. 


Ferraris, Professor Carlo F., Venice. 


Fischer, Herr Gustav, Jena. 


Ford, Worthington C., Esq., U.S.A. 


Fornasari di Verce, Dr. E., Italy. 
Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 
Frederiksen, M. D. K., Paris. 
Fremantle, Hon. Sir C. W., K.C.B. 
Gad, M. Marius, Copenhagen. 
Garland, N. 8., Esq., Ottawa. 


Gooch & Cousens, Messrs., London. 


Gow, Wilson, & Stanton, Messrs. 
Griffiths & Millington, Messrs. 
Grimshaw, Dr. T. W., Dublin. 
Guillaume, Dr. Louis, Bern. 
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